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PREFACE. 


The  present  yolume  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  needs  of  the  author's 
own  class-room.  The  matter  is  essentially  that  presented  to  his 
classes  for  a  number  of  years  past>  a  considerable  part  having  been 
used  in  the  form  of  a  blue-print  manuscript  text-book.  It  is  now 
published  for  the  greater  convenience  of  his  own  students^  and  with 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  useful  to  others.  The  author  knows  of  no 
work  which  treats  of  any  considerable  part  of  the  field  covered  by 
this  volume.   Nearly  all  of  the  matter  is  believed  to  be  entirely  new. 

The  object  has  been  to  develop  principles  and  methods  and  to 
give  such  examples  as  illustrate  them,  rather  than  to  accumulate 
detaOs  or  to  describe  individual  structures.  The  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  ordinary  practice  are  explained  ;  and,  where  needed,  ways 
are  pointed  out  whereby  it  may  be  improved.  The  common  theo- 
ries are  compared  with  the  results  of  actual  practice ;  and  only 
those  are  recommended  which  have  been  verified  by  experiments 
or  experience,  since  true  theory  and  good  practice  are  always 
in  accord.  The  author  has  had  the  benefit  of  suggestions  and 
advice  from  practical  masons  and  engineers,  ^d  believes  that  the 
information  here  presented  is  reliable,  and  that  the  examples  cited 
represent  good  practice.  The  general  prices  are  the  average  of  a 
large  number  actually  paid  ;  and  the  special  prices  are  representa- 
tive. The  structures  illustrated  are  actual  ones.  The  accredited 
illustrations  are  from  well-authenticated  copies  of  working  drawings, 
and  are  presented  without  any  modification  whatever ;  while  those 
not  accredited  are  representative  of  practice  so  common  that  a  single 
name  could  not  properly  be  attached. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  book  the  endeavor  has  been  to  observe 
a  logical  order  and  a  due  proportion  between  different  parts.  Oreat 
care  has  been  taken  in  classifying  and  arranging  the  matter.  It 
will  be  helpful  to  the  reader  to  notice  that  the  volume  is  divided 
raccessively  into  parts,  chapters,  articles,  sections  having  small-cap- 
ital black-face  side-heads,  sections  having  lower-case  black-face  side- 
heads,  sections  having  lower-case  italic  side-heads,  and  sections  hav- 
ing simply  the  serial  number.     In  some  cases  the  major  snbdivis^ 
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ions  of  the  sections  are  indicated  by  small  numerals.     The  constant 
aim  has  been  to  present  the  subject  clearly  and  concisely. 

Every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  present  the  work  in  a  form 
for  convenient  practical  use  and  ready  reference.  Numerous  cross 
references  are  given  by  section  number  ;  and  whenever  a  figure  or  a 
table  is  mentioned^  the  citation  is  accompanied  by  the  uumber  of 
the  page  on  which  it  may  be  found.  The  table  of  contents  shows 
the  general  scope  of  the  book  ;  the  running  title  assists  in  finding 
the  different  parts ;  and  a  very  full  index  makes  everything  in  the 
book  easy  of  access.  There  are  also  a  number  of  helps  for  the 
student^  which  the  experienced  teacher  will  not  fail  to  recognize 
and  appreciate. 

Although  the  book  has  been  specially  arranged  for  engineering 
and  architectural  students,  it  is  hoped  that  the  information  con- 
cerning the  strengths  of  the  materials,  the  data  for  facilitating  the 
making  of  estimates,  the  plans,  the  tables  of  dimensions,  and  the 
costs  of  actual  structures,  will  prove  useful  to  the  man  of  experience. 
Considering  the  large  amount  of  practical  details  presented  and 
the  great  difference  in  the  methods  employed  by  various  construc- 
tors, it  is  probable  that  practical  men  will  find  much  to  criticise 
The  views  here  expressed  are,  however,  the  results  of  observation 
throughout  the  entire  country,  and  of  consultation  and  correspond- 
ence with  many  prominent  and  practical  men,  and  represent  average 
:good  practice.  The  experienced  engineer  may  possibly  also  feel 
that  some  subjects  should  have  been  treated  more  fully ;  but  it  is 
neither  wise  nor  possible  to  give  in  a  single  volume  minute  details. 
These  belong  to  technical  journals,  proceedings  of  societies,  and 
special  reports  of  particular  work. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  in  verifying  data  and  checking  re- 
sults. The  tables  of  cubic  contents  have  been  computed  by  differ- 
ent processes  by  at  least  two  persons,  and  to  at  least  one  more  place 
than  is  recorded.  Should  any  error,  either  of  printer  or  author, 
be  discovered — as  is  very  possible  in  a  work  of  so  much  detail, 
despite  the  great  care  used, — the  writer  will  be  greatly  obliged  by 
prompt  notification  of  the  same. 

The  author  gratefully  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  many 
engineers  for  advice  and  data,  and  to  his  former  pupil  and  present 
co-laborer,  Prof.  A.  N.  Talbot,  for  many  valuable  suggestions. 

Champaign,  III.,  July  9, 1889. 
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The  order  of  the  subdivisions  of  Art.  2,  Chap.  I,  has  been 
changed,  and  pages  7-11  have  been  rewritten.  Chapter  III — Cement 
and  Lime — and  Chapter  IV — Mortar  and  Concrete — have  been 
entirely  rewritten.  Chapter  IIIa — Sand,  Gravel,  and  Broken 
Stone — has  been  added.  The  Definitions  of  Kinds  of  Masonry — 
pages  136  and  137 — have  been  rewritten  and  new  illustrations  have 
been  prepared.  The  specifications  for  the  different  classes  of  stone 
masonry — pages  142,  144,  and  147 — have  been  rewritten.  Many 
minor  changes  have  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  book. 

'Champaign,  III.,  June  27,  1899. 
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MASONRY  CONSTRUOTION. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Undeb  this  general  head  will  be  discussed  the  sabjects  relating 
to  the  use  of  stone  and  brick  as  employed  by  the  engineer  or  archi- 
tect in  the  construction  of  buildings^  retaining  walls^  bridge  piers, 
cnlvertSy  arches,  etc.,  including  the  foundations  for  the  same. 
For  conyenienoe,  the  subject  will  be  divided  as  follows : 

Fort     I.  Description  and  Characteristics  of  the  Materiaw. 

Part   n.  Methods  of  Preparing  and  Using  the  Materials 

Part  in.  Foundations. 

Part  lY.  Masonry  Structures, 


**  Tba  fllit  <KMt  of  mMonry  should  be  its  only  cost  Though  supentmccuMft 
immy  urid  drift  uwiiy,  though  embankments  should  crumble  and  wash  out» 
mmiuury  should  staud  as  one  great  mass  of  solid  rock,  firm  and  enduring/* 


PART   I. 

THE  MATERIALS 


CHAPTER  I. 

NATURAL  STONE. 

Art.  1.  Requisites  for  Good  Building  Stone. 

1.  The  qualities  which  are  most  important  in  stone  used  for 
construction  are  cheapness,  durability,  strength,  and  beauty. 

2.  Cheapness.  The  primary  factor  which  determines  the  value 
of  a  stone  for  structural  purposes  is  its  cheapness.  The  items  which 
contribute  to  the  cheapness  of  a  stone  are  abundance,  proximity  of 
quarries  to  place  of  use,  facility  of  transportation,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  is  quarried  and  worked. 

The  wide  distribution  and  the  great  variety  of  good  building 
stone  in  this  country  are  such  that  suitable  stone  should  everywhere 
be  cheap.  That  such  is  not  the  case  is  probably  due  either  to  a 
lack  of  the  development  of  home  resources  or  to  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  home  products.  The  several  State  and  Government  geological 
surveys  have  done  much  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  building 
stones  of  this  country. 

The  lack  of  confidence  in  home  resources  has  very  frequently 
caused  stones  of  demonstrated  good  quality  to  be  carried  far  and 
wide,  and  frequently  to  be  laid  down  upon  the  outcropping  ledges 
of  material  in  every  way  their  equal.  The  first  stone  house  erected 
in  San  Fmncisco,  for  example,  was  built  of  stone  brought  from 
China ;  and  at  the  present  day  the  granites  mostly  employed  there 
are  brought  from  New  England  or  from  Scotland.  Yet  there  are 
no  stones  in  our  country  more  to  be  recommended  than  the  Califor- 
Bia  granites.  Some  of  the  prominent  public  and  private  buildings 
in  Cincinnati  are  constructed  of  stone  that  was  carried  by  water  and 
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railway  a  distance  of  about  1500  miles.  Within  150  miles  of  Cin* 
cinnati,  in  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone  district  of  Kentucky, 
there  are  very  extensive  deposits  of  dolomitic  limestone  that  afford 
a  beautiful  building  stone,  which  can  be  quarried  at  no  more  ex- 
pense than  that  of  the  granite  of  Maine.  Moreover,  this  dolomite 
is  easily  carved,  and  requires  not  more  than  one  third  the  labor  to 
give  it  a  surface  that  is  needed  by  granite.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  endurance  of  this  stone  under  the  influence  of  weather  is 
very  great ;  yet  because  it  has  lacked  authoritative  indorsement 
there  has  been  little  market  for  it,  and  lack  of  confidence  in  it  has 
led  to  the  transportation  half-way  across  the  continent  of  a  stone 
little,  if  any,  superior  to  it. 

Development  of  local  resources  follows  in  the  wake  of  good  in- 
formation concerning  them,  for  the  lack  of  confidence  in  home  prod- 
ucts can  not  be  attributed  to  prejudice. 

The  facility  with  which  a  stone  may  be  quarried  and  worked  is 
an  element  affecting  cheapness.  To  be  cheaply  worked,  a  stone 
must  not  only  be  as  soft  as  durability  will  allow,  but  it  should  have 
no  flaws,  knots,  or  hard  crystals. 

3.  DlTBABILITY.  Next  in  importance  after  cheapness  is  dura- 
bility. Rock  is  supposed  to  be  the  type  of  all  that  is  unchangeable 
and  lasting ;  but  the  truth  is  that,  unless  a  stone  is  suited  to  the 
conditions  in  which  it  is  placed,  there  are  few  substances  more  liable 
to  decay  and  utter  failure.  The  durability  of  stone  is  a  subject 
upon  which  there  is  very  little  reliable  knowledge.  The  question 
of  endurance  under  the  action  of  weather  and  other  forces  can  not 
be  readily  determined.  The  external  aspect  of  the  stone  may  fail 
to  give  any  clue  to  it ;  nor  can  all  the  tests  we  yet  know  determine 
to  a  certainty,  in  the  laboratory,  just  how  a  given  rock  will  with- 
stand the  effect  of  our  variable  climate  and  the  gases  of  our  cities. 
If  our  land  were  what  is  known  as  a  rainless  country,  and  if  the 
temperature  were  uniform  throughout  the  year,  the  selection  of  a 
durable  building  stone  would  be  much  simplified.  The  cities  of 
northern  Europe  are  full  of  failures  in  the  stones  of  important 
structures.  The  most  costly  building  erected  in  modern  times,  per- 
haps the  most  costly  edifice  reared  since  the  Great  Pyramid, — ^the 
Parliament  House  in  London, — was  built  of  a  stone  taken  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  committee  representing  the  best  scientific  and 
technical  skill  of  Oreat  Britain.     The  stone  selected  was  submitted 
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to  Tarious  tests,  but  the  corroding  influence  of  a  London  atmosphere 
vas  OTerlooked.  The  great  structure  was  built,  and  now  it  seems 
^j'lestionable  whether  it  can  be  made  to  endure  as  long  as  a  timber 
building  would  stand,  so  great  is  the  effect  of  the  gases  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  the  stone.  This  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  in- 
stances that  might  be  cited  in  which  a  neglect  to  consider  the 
climatic  conditions  of  a  particular  locality  in  selecting  a  building 
material  has  proved  disastrous. 

"  The  great  difference  which  may  exist  in  the  durability  of  stones 
ol  the  same  kind,  presenting  little  difference  in  appearance,  is 
strikingly  exemplified  at  Oxford,  England,  where  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  built  in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  of  oolite  from 
a  quarry  about  fifteen  miles  away,  is  in  good  preserTation,  while 
many  colleges  only  two  or  three  centuries  old,  built  also  of  oolite 
from  a  quarry  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oxford,  are  rapidly  crumbling 
to  pieces.^'* 

4.  SlBEirOTH.  The  strength  of  stone  is  in  some  instances  a 
•cardinal  quality,  as  when  it  is  to  form  piers  or  columns  to  support 
great  weights,  or  capstones  that  span  considerable  intervals.  It  is 
also  an  indispensable  attribute  of  stone  that  is  !;o  be  exposed  to 
mechanical  violence  or  unusual  wear,  as  in  steps,  Imtels,  door-jambs, 
e*c. 

5.  Beatjtt.  This  element  is  of  more  importance  to  the  archi- 
tect than  to  the  engineer ;  and  yet  the  latter  can  not  afford  to 
neglect  entirely  the  element  of  beauty  in  the  design  of  his  most 
utilitarian  structures.  The  stone  should  have  a  durable  and  pleas- 
ing color. 

Art.  2.  Tests  of  the  Quality  of  Building  Stones. 

6.  As  a  general  rule,  the  densest,  hardest,  and  most  uniform 
stone  will  most  nearly  meet  the  preceding  requisites  for  a  good 
building  stone.  The  fitness  of  stone  for  structural  purposes  can  be 
determined  approximately  by  examining  a  fresh  fracture.  It  should 
be  bright,  clean,  and  sharp,  without  loose  grains,  and  free  from  any 
dull,  earthy  appearance.  The  stone  should  contain  no  "  drys,**t.^., 
seams  containing  material  not  thoroughly  cemented  together,  nor 
**  crow-foots,'^  i.e.y  veins  containing  dark-colored,  uncemented 
material. 

♦  Rankine's  Civil  Engineering,  p.  362. 
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The  more  formal  tests  employed  to  determine  the  qualities  of  a. 
building  stone  are:  (1)  weight  or  density,  (2)  hardness  and  tough- 
ness, (3)  strength,  (4)  durability. 

1.  Weight  of  Stone. 

7.  Weight  or  density  is  an  important  property,  since  upon  it 
depends  to  a  large  extent  the  strength  and  durability  of  the  stone. 

If  it  is  desired  to  find  the  exact  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  a  given 
stone,  it  is  generally  easier  to  find  its  specific  gravity  first,  and  then 
multiply  by  62.4, — weight,  in  pounds,  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water. 
This  method  obviates,  on  the  one  hand,  the  expense  of  dressing  a 
sample  to  regular  dimensions,  or,  on  the  other,  hand,  the  in- 
accuracy of  measuring  a  rough,  irregular  piece.  Notice,  however, 
that  this  method  determiners  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  solid 
stone,  which  will  be  more  than  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the 
material  as  used  for  structural  purposes.  In  finding  the  specific 
gravity  there  is  some  difficulty  in  getting  the  correct  displacement 
of  porous  stones, — and  all  stones  are  more  or  less  porous.  There 
are  various  methods  of  overcoming  this  difficulty,  which  give 
slightly  different  results.  The  following  method,  recommended  by 
General  Gillmore,  is  most  frequently  used : 

All  loose  grains  and  sharp  corners  having  been  removed  from 
the  sample  and  its  weight  taken,  it  is  immersed  in  water  and 
weighed  there  after  all  babbling  has  ceased.  It  is  then  taken  out 
of  the  water,  and,  after  being  compressed  lightly  in  bibulous  paper 
to  absorb  the  water  on  its  surface,  is  weighed  again.  The  specific 
gravity  is  found  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  dry  stone  by  the 
difference  between  the  weight  of  the  saturated  stone  in  air  and  in 
water.     Or  expressing  this  in  a  formula, 

W 
Specific  gravity  =  y^-^j^f 

in  which  Wa  represents  the  weight  of  dry  stone  in  air,  W,  the 
weight  of  saturated  stone  in  air,  Wi  the  weight  of  stone  immersed 
in  water. 

The  following  table  contains  the  weight  of  the  stones  most  f re* 
quently  met  with. 
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TABLE  1. 
Weight  of  Building  Stones. 


KiKD  or  8Tom. 


Granites 

Limestones * 

Marbles 

Bandstones 

Slates 


Pounds  psr  Cubic  Foot. 


Min. 


161 
146 
157 

127 
160 


Max. 


178 
174 
180 
151 
175 


Mean. 


167 
158 
170 
IdO 

174 


2.  Hardness  and  Toughness. 

8.  The  apparent  hardness  of  a  stone  depends  upon  (1)  the 
liardness  of  its  component  minerals  and  (2)  their  state  of  aggrega- 
tion. The  hardness  of  the  component  minerals  is  determined  by 
the  resistance  they  offer  to  being  scratched;  and  varies  from  that 
of  talc  which  can  easily  be  scratched  with  the  thumb-nail,  to  that 
of  quartz  which  scratches  glass.  But  however  hard  the  mineral 
constituents  of  a  stone  are,  the  apparent  hardness  of  the  stone  itself 
depends  upon  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the  particles.  Many 
rocks  composed  of  hard  materials  work  readily,  because  their  grains 
are  loosely  coherent ;  while  others  composed  of  softer  materials  are 
quite  tough  and  difficult  to  work,  owing  to  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  particles  adhere  to  each  other.  Obviously  a  stone  in  which  the 
grains  adhere  closely  and  strongly  one  to  another  will  be  stronger 
and  more  durable  than  one  which  is  loose  textured  and  friable. 

The  toughness  of  a  stone  depends  upon  the  force  with  which  the 
particles  of  the  component  minerals  are  held  together. 

Both  hardness  and  toughness  should  exist  in  a  stone  used  for 
stoops,  pavements,  road-metal,  the  facing  of  piers,  etc.  No  experi- 
ments have  been  made  in  this  country  to  test  the  resisting  power  of 
stone  when  exposed  to  the  different  kinds  of  service.  A  table  of  the 
resistance  of  stones  to  abrasion  is  often  quoted,'^  but  as  it  contains 
only  foreign  stones,  which  are  described  by  local  names,  it  is  not  of 
much  value. 


*  For  example,  Mahan's  Civil  Engineering,  p.  13. 
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3.  Strength. 

Under  this  head  will  be  incladed  (1)  crashing  or  compressiTe 
strength,  (2)  transrerse  strength,  (3)  elasticity.  Usnallj,  when 
aimplT  the  strength  is  referred  to,  the  crashing  strength  is  intended. 

9.  CsvaHnre  STBEVetH.  The  crushing  strength  of  a  stone  is 
tested  by  applying  measared  force  to  cabes  antil  they  are  crashed. 
The  resalts  for  the  croshing  strength  yaiy  greatly  with  the  detaila 
of  the  experiments.  Sereral  points,  which  ^oald  not  be  neglected 
either  in  planning  a  series  of  experiments  or  in  asing  Ihe  results 
obtained  by  experiment,  will  be  taken  ap  separately,  although  they 
are  not  entirely  independent. 

10.  Form  of  Test  Specimen.  Experiments  show  that  all  brittle 
materials  when  subjected  to  a  compressiTe  load  fail  by  shearing  on 
certain  definite  angles.  For  brick  or  stone,  the  plane  of  rapture 
makes  an  angle  of  about  60°  with  the  direction  of  the  compressing 
force.  For  this  reason,  the  theoretically  best  form  of  test  specimen 
would  bo  a  prism  having  a  height  of  about  one  and  a  half  times  the 
least  lateral  dimension.  The  result  is  not  materially  different  if 
the  height  is  three  or  four  times  tlie  least  lateral  dimension.  But 
if  the  test  specimen  is  broader  than  high,  the  material  is  not  free 
to  fail  along  the  above  plane  of  rupture,  and  consequently  the 
strength  per  unit  of  beil-area  is  greater  than  when  the  height  is 
greater  than  the  breadth. 

Ilowover,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  theoretically  the  test 
Mpooinion  Hhould  be  higher  than  broad,  it  is  quite  the  universal 
ouvtotn  to  dotennine  the  crushing  strength  of  stone  by  testing 
onlion. 

11.  8ti«  of  the  Cube.  Although  the  cube  is  the  form  of  test 
HpDolnitin  g0i)itrally  adopted,  there  is  not  equal  unanimity  as  to  the 
iiIm0  of  iliti  oiibi);  b\it  it  is  conclusively  proven  that  the  strength  per 
ii(|tiHrn  Innli  of  btMl<urea  is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  cube,  and 
tliprt^fnin  thn  mI«0  of  the  test  specimen  is  immaterial. 

(iDttDml  Ulllinurt),  in  1875,  made  two  sets  of  experiments  which 
MPttMiM  (m  im'ovd  thut  the  relation  between  the  crushing  strength  and 
ihi>  Hi40  «if  this  tmbe  can  be  expressed  by  the  formula 

y  —  aVx, 

ill  whioh  y  is  the  total  crushing  pressure  in  pounds  per  square  inch 
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of  bed-area,  a  is  the  crushing  pressure  of  a  1-inch  cube  of  the  same 
material,  and  x  is  the  length  in  inches  of  an  edge  of  the  cube  under 
trial.  For  two  samples  of  Berea  (Ohio)  sandstone,  a  was  7000  and 
9500  lbs.,  respectively.* 

Results  by  other  observers  with  better  machines,  particularly  by 
General  Gillmore  f  with  the  large  and  accurate  testing-machine  at 
Watertown  (Mass.)  Arsenal,  I  uniformly  show  this  supposed  law  to 
be  without  any  foundation.  XJnforfcunately  the  above  relation 
between  strength  and  bed-area  is  frequently  quoted,  and  has  found 
a  wide  acceptance  among  engineers  and  architects. 

Two  inches  is  the  most  common  size  of  the  cube  for  compression 
tests. 

12.  Cushions.  Homogeneous  stones  in  small  cubes  appear  in 
all  cases  to  break  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The 
forms  of  the  fragments  a  and  b  are,  approxi- 
mately, either  conical  or  pyramidal.  The 
more  or  less  disk-shaped  pieces  c  and  d  are 
detached  from  the  sides  of  the  cube  with  a 
kind  of  explosion.  In  the  angles  e  and  /,  the 
stone  is  generally  found  crushed  and  ground 
into  powder.  This  general  form  of  breakage 
occurs  also  in  non-homogeneous  stones  when  ^°>  i- 

crushed  on  their  beds,  but  in  this  case  the  modification  which  the 
grain  of  the  stone  produces  must  be  taken  into  account. 

The  nature  of  the  material  in  contact  with  the  stone  while 
under  pressure  is  a  matter  of  great  moment.  If  the  materials  which 
press  upon  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  specimen  are  soft  and  yielding 
and  press  out  sidewise,  they  introduce  horizontal  forces  which 
materially  diminish  the  apparent  crushing  strength  of  the  stone. 
If  the  pressing  surfaces  are  hard  and  unyielding,  the  resistance  of 
these  surfaces  adds  considerable  to  the  apparent  strength. 

*  Report  on  Strength  of  Building  Stone,  Appendix,  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers 
of  U.  S.  A.  for  1875. 

t  Notes  on  the  Compressive  Resistance  of  Freestone,  Briok  Piers,  Hydraulic 
Cements,  Mortars,  and  Concrete,  Q.  A.  Gillmore.  John  Wiley  A  Sons,  New  York, 
1888. 

X  Report  on  the  "  Tests  of  Metals,"  etc.,  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1884,  pp. 
126, 166, 167, 197,  212,  213,  215;  the  same  being  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No.  85,  49th  Cong., 
Ist  Session.  For  a  discussion  of  these  data  by  the  author,  see  Engineering  News, 
Tol.  xiz.  pp.  511-512. 
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Formerly  steel,  wood,  lead,  and  leather  were  mnch  used  as 
pressing  surfaces.  Under  certain  limitations,  the  relative  crashing 
strengths  of  stones  with  these  different  pressing  surfaces  are  100, 
89,  65,  and  62  respectively.* 

Tests  of  the  strength  of  blocks  of  stone  are  useful  only  in  com- 
paring different  stones,  and  give  no  idea  of  the  strength  of  struct- 
ures built  of  such  stone  (see  §  246)  or  of  the  crushing  strength  of 
stone  in  large  masses  in  its  native  bed  (see  §  273). 

Then,  since  it  is  not  possible  to  have  the  stone  under  the  same 
conditions  while  being  tested  that  it  is  in  the  actual  structure,  it  is 
best  to  test  the  stone  under  conditions  that  can  be  accurately 
described  and  readily  duplicated.  Therefore  it  is  rapidly  coming  to 
be  the  custom  to  test]  the  stone  between  metal  pressing  surfaces. 
Under  these  conditions  the  strength  of  the  specimen  will  vary  greatly 
with  the  degree  of  smoothness  of  its  bed-surfaces.  Hence,  to  obtain 
definite  and  precise  results,  these  surfaces  should  be  rubbed  or 
ground  perfectly  smooth ;  but  as  this  is  tedious  and  expensive,  it  is 
quite  common  to  reduce  the  bed-surfaces  to  planes  by  plastering 
them  with  a  thin  coat  of  plaster  of  Paris.  With  the  stronger 
stones,  specimens  with  plastered  bed  will  show  less  strength  than 
those  having  rubbed  beds,  and  this  difference  will  vary  also  with 
the  length  of  time  the  plaster  is  allowed  to  harden.  With  a 
stone  having  a  strength  of  5,000  to  6,000  pounds  per  square  inch, 
allowing  the  plaster  to  attain  its  maximum  strength,  this  differ- 
ence varied  from  5  to  20  per  cent.,  the  mean  for  ten  trials  being 
almost  10  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the  specimen  with  rubbed 
beds. 

13.  Dressing  the  Cube.  It  is  well  known  that  even  large 
stones  can  be  broken  by  striking  a  number  of  comparatively  light 
blows  along  any  particular  line ;  in  which  case  the  force  of  the  blows 
gradually  weakens  the  cohesion  of  the  particles.  This  principle  finds 
application  in  the  preparation  of  test  specimens  of  stone.  If  the 
specimen  is  dressed  by  hand,  the  concussion  of  the  tool  greatly 
affects  its  internal  conditions,  particularly  with  test  specimens  of 
small  dimensions.  With  2-inch  cubes,  the  tool-dressed  specimen 
usually  shows  only  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  strength  of  the  sawed 


*  Report  OD  Building  Stones,  in  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1875,  App. 
II. ;  also  bound  separately,  page  29. 
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sample.  The  sawed  sample  most  nearly  represents  the  conditions 
of  actaal  practice. 

Unfortunately,  experimenters  seldom  state  whether  the 
specimens  were  tool-dressed  or  sawed.  The  disintegrating 
effect  of  the  tool  in  dressing  is  greater  with  small  than  with 
large  specimens.  This  may  account  for  the  difference  in 
strength  of  different  sizes  of  test  specimen  as  seems  to  be 
shown  by   some   experiments. 

All  stones  are  strongest  when  laid  on  their  natural  bed, 
d,e.,  when  the  pressure  is  perpendicular  to  the  stratification ; 
and  with  sedimentary  rocks  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
in  the  two  positions.  Hence,  in  preparing  the  test  specimen 
the  natural  bed  should  be  marked,  and  the  cube  should  be 
tested  upon  its  native  bed. 

14.  Data  on  Cmshing  Strength.  The  strength  of  the  principal 
classes  of  building  stone  in  use  in  the  United  States  is  about  as 
follows  : 

TABLE  2. 
Crushing  Strength  of  Cubes  op  Stone. 


Kinds  or  Stonb. 


Trap  Rocks  of  N.  J 

Oranite 

Marble 

Limestone 

Sandstone 


Ultimate  Crushing  Strsnoth. 


Pouuds  per  Square  Inch. 


Blin. 


20,000 

12,000 

8,000 

7,000 

5,000 


Bfax. 


24,000 
21.000 
20.000 
20,000 
15,000 


Tons  per  Square  Foot. 


Min. 


1,440 

seo 

580 
500 

aeo 


Max. 


1,780 
1,510 
1,440 
1,440 
1,080 


15.  Crushing  Strength  of  Slabs.  Only  a  few  experiments  have 
been  made  to  determine  the  crushing  strength  of  slabs  of  stone. 
The  strength  per  square  inch  of  bed-surface  was  considerably 
greater  than  that  for  cubes ;  but  a  study  of  the  results  of  all  of  the 
reliable  experiments  *  fails  to  discover  any  simple  relation  between 


♦See  Report  on  "Tests  of  Metals,  etc.,"  for  1884.— Sen.  Ex.  Doo.  No.  35,  49th 
Cong.,  Ut  Session,— pp.  126  and  212. 
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the  crushing  strength  of  cubes  and  slabs.  It  is  probable  that  the 
effect  of  the  pressing  surface  is  so  great  as  to  completely  mask  the 
variation  due  to  height  of  specimen.  More  experiments  on  this 
subject  are  very  much  needed. 

16.  TRAN8VEB8E  Stbeitoth.  When  stones  are  used  for  lintels, 
etc.,  their  transverse  strength  becomes  important.  The  ability  of  a 
stone  to  resist  as  a  beam  depends  upon  its  tensile  strength,  since 
that  is  always  much  less  than  its  compressive  strength.  A  knowl- 
edge of  the  relative  tensile  and  compressive  strength  of  stones  is 
valuable  in  interpreting  the  effect  of  different  pressing  surfaces  in 
compressive  tests,  and  also  in  determining  the  thickness  required 
for  lintels,  sidewalks,  cover-stones  for  box  culverts,  thickness  of 
footing  courses,  etc. 

Owing  to  the  small  cross  section  of  the  specimen  employed  in 
determining  the  transverse  strength  of  stones, — usually  a  bar  1  inch 
square, — the  manner  of  dressing  the  sample  affects  the  apparent- 
transverse  strength  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  compressive  strength 
(see  §  13) ;  and  it  is  even  more  unfortunate,  since  the  strength  of 
the  stone  as  used  in  actual  practice  is  nearly  proportional  to  the 
strength  of  sawed  samples. 

The  following  formulas  are  useful  in  computing  the  breaking 
load  of  a  slab  of  stone.  Let  W  represent  the  concentrated  center 
load  phis  half  of  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself,  in  pounds ;  and  let. 
h,  d,  and  /  represent  the  breadth,  depth,  and  length,  in  inches, 
respectively.  Let  E  =  the  modulus  of  rupture,  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ; 
let  C  =  the  weight,  in  pounds,  required  to  break  a  bar  1  inch 
square  and  1  foot  long  between  bearings ;  and  let  L  =  the  lengths 
of  the  beam  in  feet.     Then 

W  =  ^flR  =  *^V. 

o  I  1j 

The  equivalent  uniformly  distributed  weight  is  equal  to  twice  the 
concentrated  center  load. 

Table  3  on  the  following  page  gives  the  values  of  R,  the  mod- 
ulus of  rupture,  and  of  C,  the  co-efficient  of  transverse  strength, 
required  in  the  above  formulas. 

Example, — To  illustrate  the  method  of  using  the  above  formulas,, 
assume  that  it  is  desired  to  know  the  breaking  load  for  a  limestone 
slab  3  inches  thick,  4  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  long.    Then  J  =  48  ; 
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TABLE  3. 

TBANSY1ER8B  StRSNOTH   OF  StONS,   BrICK,   AND  MoRTAR. 


MaTKBIAL. 


Blue-Stone  flagging 

Oranite 

Limestone 

**      odlitic,  from  Ind.,  sawed. 

Marble 

Sandstone 

Slate 

Brick  (§59) 

Concrete— see  §  157/. 

Mortar,  neat  Portland,  1  year  old. . 
Mortar,  1  part  Portland  cement,  1 

part  sandp  1  year  old 

Mortar,  1  part  Portland  cement,  2 

parts  sand,  1  year  old 

Mortar,  neat  Rosendale,  1  year  old. 
Mortar,  1  part  Rosendale  cement, 

1  part  sand,  1  year  old 

Mortar,  1  part  Rosendale  cement, 

2  parts  sand,  1  year  old 


Modulus  of  Rupture. 


Co  BPFICIBKT  OF  TrAN» 
I        VKRaK  Strbmoth. 


Max. 


Min. 


4,511  860 
2,700  I  900 
2,500 1  140 


Aver. 

2.700 
1,800 
1,500 


«,U9V 

«,1WV 

*.ooo  , 

2,880 

144  ^  2,160  , 

2,340 

576 

1,260 

9,000 

1.800 

5,400 

1,796 

269 

600 
1,158* 
945* 
682* 

716 

415 

600 

690 

848 

526 

479 

888 

405  1 

Max. 

MiD. 

Aver. 

251 

20 

150 

150 

50 

loa 

140 

8 

88 

144 

122 

180 

160 

8 

120 

180 

82 

70 

500 

100 

800 

100 

15 

45 

64* 

62* 

88* 

89 

28 

83 

88 

19 

^ 

26 

18 

22 

d  =  d;  I  =  72;  R  =  1500  lbs.,— the  "average"  value  from  the 
table ;  — and  C  =  83.     Substituting  these  values,  we  have 

W  =  —-J-  R  =  --^_^_1500  =  6000  pounds; 

or,  using  the  other  form, 

Tr=  -jr^C  =  — - — 83  =  5976  pounds, 

which  agrees  with  the  preceding  except  for  omitted  decimals. 
Hence  the  breaking  load  for  average  quality  of  limestone  is  6000 
pounds  concentrated  along  a  lino  half-way  between  the  ends ;  the 
uniformly  distributed  load  is  twice  this,  or  12,000  pounds.    The 

*  Only  one  exi>eriment 
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question  of  what  margin  should  be  allowed  for  safety  is  one  that  can 
not  be  determined  in  the  abstract ;  it  depends  upon  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  maximum  load  is  estimated^  upon  the  manner  the 
load  is  applied — whether  with  shock  or  not, — upon  the  care  with 
which  the  stone  was  selected,  etc.  This  subject  will  be  discussed 
further  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the  data  of  the  above  table  in 
subsequent  parts  of  this  volume. 

17.  ELA8TICITT.  But  very  few  experiments  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  co-efficient  of  elasticity,  the  elastic  limit,  and  the 
"set"  of  stone.  Data  on  these  points  would  be  valuable  in  deter- 
mining the  effect  of  combining  masonry  and  metal,  of  joining 
different  kinds  of  masonry,  or  of  joining  new  masonry  to  old ;  in 
calculating  the  effect  of  loading  a  masonry  arch ;  in  proportioning 
abutments  and  piers  of  railroad  bridges  subject  to  shock,  etc.' 
The  following  is  all  the  data  that  can  be  found: 

TABLE  4. 
Co-EPPiciENT  OF  Elasticity  op  Stone,  Brick,  and  Mortar. 


Material. 


Haverstniw  Freestone  * 

Portland  Stone  (oOlite  limestone)! 

Marblef . . 

Portland  Graniteif 

Slatet 

Grafton  Limestone:{ 

Richmond  Granite^  

Brick,  medium — mean  of  16  experiments* 

Louisville  Cement  Mortar,  4  months  old :  J 

Neat  cement 

1  part  cement,  1  part  sand 

1  part  cement,  2  parts  sand 

Ulster  Co.   (N.   Y.)    Cement   Mortar,   22    months 

old:* 

2  parts  cement,  3  parts  sand 

1  part  cement,  3  parts  sand 

IVHtland  Cement  Mortar,  22  months  old  * 


Pounds  per  Square  IifCB. 


950,000 
1.580,000 
2,500,000 
5,500,000 
7,000,000 
8,000,000 
18,000,000 
3,o00,000 

800.000 

600.000 

1,800,000 


640,000 

535.000 

1,525,000 


♦  U.  8.  testing-machine,  Watertown,  Mass.        t  Tredgold,  as  quoted  by  Stooey. 

X  History  of  St  Louis  Bridge,  pp.  324-2S. 
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18.  BIBLIOOBAPHICAL.  A  large  number  of  tests  have  beea 
applied  to  the  building  stones  of  the  United  States.  For  the 
results  and  details  of  some  of  the  more  important  of  these  tests 
see:  Beport  on  Strength  of  Building  Stone,  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gillmore, 
Appen.  II,  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  XJ.  S.  A.,  for  1875 j 
Tenth  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  Vol.  X,  Report  on  the  Quarry 
Industry,  pp.  330-35;  the  several  annual  reports  of  tests  made 
with  the  TJ.  S.  Government  testing  machine  at  the  Watertown 
(Mass.)  Arsenal,  published  by  the  U.  S.  War  Department  under 
the  title  Report  on  Tests  of  Metals  and  Other  Materials; 
Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  II, 
pp,  145-51  and  pp.  187-92;  Journal  of  the  Association  of  En- 
gineering Societies,  Vol.  V,  pp.  176-79,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  33-43; 
Etigineering  News^  Vol.  XXXI,  p.  135  (Feb.  15,  1884);  and  the 
reports  of  the  various  State  Geological  Surveys,  and  the  com- 
missioners of  the  various  State  capitols  and  of  other  public 
buildings. 

By  way  of  comparison  the  following  reports  of  tests  of  building 
stones  of  Great  Britain  may  be  interesting:  Proceedings  of  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  Vol.  CVII  (1891-92),  pp.  341-G9; 
abstract  of  the  above.  Engineering  News^  Vol.  XXVIII,  pp.  279-82 
(Sept.  22,  1892). 

In  consulting  the  above  references  or  in  using  the  results,  the 
details  of  the  manner  of  making  of  the  experiments  should  be 
kept  clearly  in  mind,  particularly  the  method  of  preparing  and 
bedding  the  specimen. 

4.  Durability. 

19.  ''  Although  the  art  of  building  has  been  practiced  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  constant  demands  have  been  made  in  every  age 
for  the  means  of  determining  the  best  materials,  yet  the  process  of 
ascertaining  the  durability  of  stone  appears  to  have  received  but 
little  definite  scientific  attention,  and  the  processes  usually  employed 
for  solving  this  question  are  still  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state. 
Hardly  any  department  of  technical  science  is  so  much  neglected  as 
that  which  embraces  the  study  of  the  nature  of  stone,  and  all  the 
varied  resources  of  lithology  in  chemical,  microscopical,  and  physical 
methods  of  investigation,  wonderfully  developed   within  the  last 
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quarter  century,  have  never  yet  been  properly  applied  to  the  selec- 
tion and  protection  of  stone  used  for  building  purposes/'* 

Examples  of  the  rapid  decay  of  building  stones  have  already  been 
referred  to,  and  numerous  others  could  be  cited,  in  which  a  stone 
which  it  was  supposed  would  last  forever  has  already  begun  to 
decay.  In  every  way,  the  question  of  durability  is  of  more  interest 
to  the  architect  than  to  the  engineer ;  although  it  is  of  enough 
importance  to  the  latter  to  warrant  a  brief  discussion  here. 

20.  Destbuctive  Agents.  The  destructive  agents  may  be  clas- 
sified as  mechanical,  chemical,  and  organic.  The  last  are  unim- 
portant, and  will  not  be  considered  here. 

21.  Mechanical  Agents.  For  our  climate  the  mechanical  agents 
are  the  most  efficient.  These  are  frost,  wind,  rain,  fire,  pressure, 
and  friction. 

The  action  of  frost  is  usually  one  of  the  main  causes  of  rapid 
decay.  Two  elements  are  involved, — the  friability  of  the  material 
and  its  power  of  absorbing  moisture.  In  addition  to  the  alter- 
nate freezing  and  thawing,  the  constant  variations  of  temperature 
from  day  to  day,  and  even  from  hour  to  hour,  give  rise  to  molecular 
motions  which  affect  the  durability  of  stone  as  a  building  material. 
This  effect  is  greatest  in  isolated  columns, — as  monuments,  bridge 
piers,  etc. 

The  effect  of  rain  depends  upon  the  solvent  action  of  the  gases 
which  it  contains,  and  upon  its  meclianical  effect  in  the  wear  of 
pattering  drops  and  streams  trickling  down  the  face  of  the  wall. 

A  gentle  breeze  dries  out  the  moisture  of  a  building  stone  and 
tends  to  preserve  it;  but  a  violent  wind  wears  it  away  by  dashing 
sand  grains,  street  dust,  ice  particles,  eUJ.,  against  its  face.  The 
extreme  of  such  action  is  illustrated  by  the  vast  erosion  of  the  sand- 
stone in  the  plateaus  of  Colorado,  Arizona,  etc.,  into  tabular  mesas, 
isolated  pillars,  and  grotesquely-shaped  hills,  by  the  erosive  force  of 
sand  grains  borne  by  the  winds.  The  effect  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
sand  blast  as  used  in  various  processes  of  manufacture.  A  violent 
wind  also  forces  the  rain-water,  with  all  the  corrosive  acids  it  con- 
tains, into  the  pores  of  stones,  and  carries  off  the  loosened  grains, 
thus  keeping  a  fresh  surface  of  the  stone  exposed.  Again,  the 
swaying  of  tall  edifices  by  the  wind  must  cause  a  continual  motion. 


*  Tenth  Census  of  the  U.  S.,  Vol.  X.,  Report  on  the  Quarry  Industry,  pi.  861 
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not  only  in  the  joints  between  the  blocks^  but  among  the  grains  of 
the  stones  themselves.  Many  of  these  have  a  certain  degree  of 
:flezibility^  it  is  true;  and  yet  the  play  of  the  grains  must  gradually 
increase,  and  a  tendency  to  disintegration  result. 

Experience  in  great  fires  in  the  cities  shows  that  there  is  no 
stone  which  can  withstand  the  fierce  heat  of  a  mass  of  burning 
buildiugs.  Sandstones  seem  to  be  the  least  affected  by  great  heat, 
and  granite  most. 

Friction  affects  sidewalks,  pavements,  etc.,  and  has  already 
been  referred  to  (§8).  It  may  also  affect  bridge  piers,  sea-walls, 
docks,  etc. 

The  effect  of  pressure  in  destroying  stone  is  one  of  the  least 
importance,  provided  the  load  to  be  borne  does  not  too  nearly  equal 
the  crushing  strength.  The  pressure  to  which  stone  is  subjected 
does  not  generally  exceed  one  tenth  of  the  ultimate  strength  as 
determined  by  methods  already  described. 

22.  Chemical  Agents.  The  principal  ones  are  acids.  Every 
<5onstituent  of  stone,  except  quartz,  is  subject  to  attack  by  acids; 
and  the  carbonates,  which  enter  as  chief  constituents  or  as  cement- 
ing materials,  yield  very  readily  to  such  action.  Oxygen  and  am- 
monia by  their  chemical  action  tend  to  destroy  stones.  In  cities  or 
manufacturing  districts  sulphur  acids  and  carbonic  acid  have  a 
very  marked  effect.  These  all  result  from  the  combustion  of  gas, 
coal,  etc.,  and  some  are  also  the  residuary  gases  of  many  kinds  of 
manufactories.  The  nitric  acid  in  the  rain  and  the  atmosphere 
exerts  a  perceptible  influence  in  destroying  building  stone. 

23.  Eesistino  Agekts.  The  durability  of  a  building  stone  de- 
pends upon  three  conditions;  viz.,  the  chemical  and  mineralogical 
nature  of  its  constituents,  its  physical  structure,  and  the  character 
and  position  of  its  exposed  surfaces. 

24.  Chemical  Composition.  The  chemical  composition  of  the 
principal  constituent  mineral  and  of  the  cementing  material  has  an 
important  effect  upon  the  durability  of  a  stone. 

A  siliceous  stone,  other  things  being  equal,  is  more  durable  than 
a  limestone;  but  the  durability  of  the  former  plainly  depends  upon 
the  state  of  aggregation  of  the  individual  grains  and  their  cement- 
ing bond,  as  well  as  on  the  chemical  relation  of  the  silica  to  the 
other  chemical  ingredients.  A  dolomitic  limestone  is  more  durable 
than  a  pure  limestone. 
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A  stone  that  absorbs  moisture  abundantly  and  rapidly  is  apt  to 
be  injured  by  alternate  freezing  and  thawing;  hence  clayey  constit- 
uents are  injurious.  An  argillaceous  stone  is  generally  compact, 
and  often  has  no  pores  visible  to  the  eye;  yet  such  will  disintegrate 
rapidly  either  by  freezing  and  thawing,  or  by  corrosive  vapors. 

The  presence  of  calcium  carbonate,  as  in  some  forms  of  marble 
and  in  earthy  limestones,  renders  a  building  material  liable  id  rapid 
attack  by  acid  vapors.  In  some  sandstones  the  cementing  material 
is  the  hydrated  form  of  ferric  oxide,  which  is  soluble  and  easily 
removed.  Sandstones  in  which  the  cementing  material  is  siliceous 
are  likely  to  be  the  most  durable,  although  they  are  not  so  easily 
worked  as  the  former.  A  stone  that  has  a  high  per  cent,  of  alumina 
(if  it  be  also  non-crystalline),  or  of  organic  matter,  or  of  protoxide 
of  iron,  will  usually  disintegrate  rapidly.  Such  stones  are  gen- 
erally of  a  bluish  color. 

25.  Seasoning.  The  thorough  drying  of  a  stone  before,  and  the 
preservation  of  this  dryness  after,  its  insertion  in  masonry  are  com- 
monly recognized  as  important  factors  of  its  durability;  but  the 
exact  nature  of  the  process  of  seasoning,  and  of  the  composition 
of  the  quarry-sap  removed  by  thorough  drying,  have  never  been 
determined.  The  quarry  water  may  contain  little  else  than  ordinary 
well-water,  or  may  be  a  solution  more  or  less  nearly  satunited,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  with  carbonate  of  calcium,  silica,  double  salts 
of  calcium  and  magnesium,  etc.  In  the  latter  case,  hardening  re- 
sults from  the  drying,  and  an  exact  knowledge  of  its  nature  might 
throw  important  light  on  the  best  means  for  the  artificial  preserva- 
tion of  stone.  Again,  water  may  exist  in  large  quantity,  in  chemical 
combination,  in  the  silicates  (e.g.,  chlorite,  kaolin,  etc.),  or  in  the 
hydrated  iron  oxides  which  constitute  the  cement  of  a  building 
stone. 

26.  Physical  Stmcture.  The  physical  properties  which  con- 
tribute to  durability  are  hardness,  toughness,  homogeneity,  con- 
tiguity of  the  grains,  and  the  structure — whether  crystalline  or 
amorphous. 

Although  hardness  (resistance  to  crushing)  is  often  regarded  a^ 
the  most  important  element,  yet  resistance  to  weathering  does  not 
necessarily  depend  upon  hardness  alone,  but  upon  hardness  and  the 
nou-absorbent  properties  of  the  stone.  A  hard  material  of  close 
and  firm  texture  is,  however,  in  those  qualities  at  least,  especially 
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fitted  to  resist  friction,  as  in  stoops,  pavements,  and  road  metal,  and 
the  wear  of  rain-drops,  dripping  rain-water,  the  blows  of  the  waves, 
etc. 

Porosity  is  an  objectionable  element.  An  excessive  porosity  in- 
creases the  layer  of  decomposition  which  is  caused  by  the  acids  of 
the  atmosphere  and  of  the  rain,  and  also  deepens  the  penetration  of 
frost  and  promotes  its  work  of  disintegration. 

If  the  constituents  of  a  rock  differ  greatly  in  hardness,  texture^ 
solubility,  porosity,  etc.,  the  weathering  is  unequal,  the  surface  is 
roughened,  and  the  sensibility  of  the  stone  to  the  action  of  frost  is 
increased. 

The  principle  which  obtains  in  applying  an  artificial  cement, 
such  as  glue,  in  the  thinnest  film  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest 
binding  force  finds  its  analogy  in  the  building  stones.  The  thinner 
the  films  of  the  natural  cement  and  the  closer  the  grains  of  the  pre- 
dominant minerals,  the  stronger  and  more  durable  the  stone.  One 
source  of  weakness  in-  the  famous  brown-stone  of  New  York  City 
lies  in  the  separation  of  the  rounded  grains  of  quartz  and  feldspar 
by  a  superabundance  of  ocherous  cement.  Of  course  the  further 
separation  produced  by  fissure,  looseness  of  lamination,  empty 
cavities  and  geodes,  and  excess  of  mica  tends  to  deteriorate  still 
further  a  weak  building  stone. 

Experience  has  generally  shown  that  a  crystalline  structure  re- 
sists atmospheric  attack  better  than  an  amorphous  one.  This  prin- 
ciple has  been  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  buildings  of  New  York 
City.  The  same  fact  is  generally  true  with  the  sedimentary  rocks 
also,  a  crystalline  limestone  or  good  marble  resisting  erosion  better 
than  earthy  limestone.  A  stone  that  is  compactly  and  finely  granular 
will  exfoliate  more  easily  by  freezing  and  thawing  than  one  that  is 
coarse-grained.  A  stone  that  is  laminar  in  structure  absorbs  mois- 
ture unequally  and  will  be  seriously  affected  by  unequal  expansion 
and  contraction,— especially  by  freezing  and  thawing.  Such  a  stone 
will  gradually  separate  into  sheets.  A  stone  that  has  a  granular 
texture,  as  contrasted  with  one  that  is  crystalline  or  fibrous,  will 
crumble  sooner  by  frost  and  by  chemical  agents,  because  of  the 
easy  difilodgment  of  the  individual  grains. 

The  condition  of  the  surface,  whether  rough  or  polished,  in- 
fiuenoes  the  durability, — the  smoother  surface  being  the  better. 
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The  stone  is  more  dcmble  if  the  exposed  surface  is  vertical  than  if 
inclined.     The  lamination  of  the  Btone  should  be  horizontal. 

27.  Xbthods  or  TxsTnre  Dubabiutt.  It  has  long  been  recog- 
nized that  there  tire  two  ways  in  which  we  can  form  a  judgment  ot 
the  dnrability  of  a  building  stone,  and  these  may  be  distinguished 
as  natural  and  artificial. 

28.  ITatnral  Methodi.  These  must  always  take  the  precedence 
whenever  they  can  bo  used,  because  they  involve  (1)  the  exact 
agencies  concerned  in  the  atmospheric  attack  upon  stone,  and  (2) 
Jong  periods  of  time  fer  beyond  the  reach  of  artificial  experiment. 

One  method  is  to  visit  the  quarry  and  observe  whether  the  ledges 
that  have  been  exposed  to  the  weather  are  deeply  corroded,  or 
whether  these  old  surfaces  are  still  fresh.  In  applying  this  test, 
consideration  must  be  given  to  the  modifying  effect  of  geological 
phenomena.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  "the  length  of  time  the 
ledges  have  been  exposed,  and  the  changes  of  actions  to  which 
they  may  have  been  subjected  during  long  geological  periods,  are 
unknown;  and  since  different  quarries  may  not  have  been  exposed 
to  the  same  action,  they  do  not  always  afford  definite  data  for  re 
liable  compjirative  estimates  of  durability,  except  where  different 
specimens  occur  in  the  same  quarry." 

North  of  the  glacial  limit,  all  the  products  of  decomposition 
have  been  planed  away  and  deposited  as  drift-formation  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  Tlie  rocks  are  therefore,  in  gen- 
eral, qnite  fresh  in  appearance,  and  possess  only  a  slight  depth  of 
cap  or  worthless  rock.  The  same  classes  of  rock,  however,  in  the 
South  are  covered  with  rotten  products  from  long  ages  of  atmos- 
pheric action, 

A  study  of  the  surfiiceB  of  old  buildings,  bridge  piers,  monu- 
ments, tombstones,  etc.,  which  have  been  exposed  to  atmospheric 
influences  for  years,  is  one  of  the  best  sources  of  reliable  information 
concerning  the  durability  of  stone.  A  durable  stone  will  retain  the 
tool-marks  made  in  working  it,  and  preserve  its  edges  nnd  corners 
sharp  and  true. 

29.  Artificial  Kethodi  of  Teiting  Durability.    The  older 
less  satisfactory  methods  are:   determining  (1)  the  resistonce 
crushing,  (2)  the  absorptive  power,  (3)  the  resistance  to  the  ei 
■ion  of  frost,  by  saturating  the  stone  with  some  solution  whioh_ 
crystallize  in  the  pores  of  the  stone  and  produce  an  ail* 
frost,  (4)  the  aolalality  in  acids,  and  (5)  microsoopii 
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30.  Absorptive  Power.  The  ratio  of  absorption  depends  largely 
on  the  density, — a  dense  stone  absorbing  less  water  than  a  lighter, 
more  porous  one.  Compactness  is  therefore  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance, especially  in  cold  climates;  for  if  the  water  in  a  stone  is  once 
allowed  to  freeze,  it  destroys  the  surface,  and  the  stone  very  speedily 
crumbles  away.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  less  the  absorption 
the  better  the  stone. 

To  determine  the  absorptive  power,  dry  the  specimen  and  weigh 
it  carefully;  then  soak  it  in  water  for  24  hours,  and  weigh  again. 
The  increase  in  weight  will  be  the  amount  of  absorption.  Table  4 
«how8  the  weight  of  water  absorbed  by  the  stone  as  compared  with 
the  weight  of  the  dry  stone — that  is,  if  300  units  of  dry  stone  weigh 
301  units  after  immersion,  the  absorption  is  1  in  300,  and  is  recorded 
as  1-300. 

Dr.  Hiram  A.  Cutting,  State  Geologist  of  Vermont,  determined 
the  absorptive  power  *  by  placing  the  specimens  in  water  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  found  the  ratio  of  absorption  a  little 
larger  than  is  given  in  the  following  table.  It  is  believed  that  the 
results  given  below  more  nearly  represent  the  conditions  of  actual 
practice.  The  values  in  the  "  Max.^^  column  are  the  means  of  two 
or  three  of  the  largest  results,  and  those  in  the  '^Min.'*  column  of 
two  or  three  of  the  smallest.  The  value  in  the  last  column  is  the 
mean  for  20  or  more  specimens. 

TABLE   6. 
ABSORFTrvE  Power  of  Stone,  Brick,  and  Mortab. 


KnrD  or  Matsrial. 


Granites. . . . 
Marbles. . . . 
Limestones. 
Sandstones.. 

Bricks , 

If ortan. . . . 


Ratio  of  Absorption. 


Max. 


Min. 


1-150 

1-150 

1-20 

1-15 

1-4 

1-2 


0 

0 
1-500 
1-240 
1-50 
1-10 


Average. 


1-750 

1-300 

1-88 

1-24 

1-10 

• 

1-4 


31.  Effect  of  Frost     To  determine  the  probable  effect  of  frost 
npon  a  stone,  carefully  wash,  dry,  and  weigh  samples,  and  then  wet 

•  Van  No8timnd*8  Engin'g  Mag.,  yoI.  xzIy.  pp.  401-OB. 
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them  and  expose  to  alternate  freezing  and  thawing^  after  which 
wash^  dry,  and  weigh  again.  The  loss  in  weight  measures  the  rela- 
tive durability. 

A  quicker  way  of  accomplishing  essentially  the  same  result  is  tc 
heat  the  specimens  to  500°  or  600°  F.,  and  plunge  them,  while  liot, 
into  cold  water.  The  following  comparative  results  were  obtained 
by  the  latter  method  :  * 

Relative  Ratio  of  LoH. 

While  brick 1 

Redbrick 3 

Brown-stone  (sandstone  from  Conn.) 6 

Nova  Scotia  sandstone 14 

32.  Brard'8  Test.  Brard's  method  of  determining  the  effect  of 
frost  is  much  used,  although  it  does  not  exactly  conform  to  the  con- 
ditions met  with  in  nature.  It  consists  in  weighing  carefully  some 
small  pieces  of  the  stone,  which  are  then  boiled  in  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  afterwards  hung  up  for  a  few  days 
in  the  open  air.  The  salt  crystallizes  in  the  pores  of  the  stone, 
expands,  and  produces  an  effect  somewhat  similar  to  frost,  as  it 
causes  small  pieces  to  separate  in  the  form  of  dust.  The  specimens 
are  again  weighed,  and  those  which  suffer  the  smallest  loss  of  weight 
are  the  best.  The  test  is  often  repeated  several  times.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  method  depends  upon  the  assumption  that  the  action 
of  the  salt  in  crystallizing  is  similar  to  that  of  water  in  freezing. 
This  is  not  entirely  correct,  since  it  substitutes  chemical  and 
mechanical  action  for  merely  mechanical,  to  disintegrate  the  stone^ 
thus  giving  the  specimen  a  worse  character  than  it  really  deserves^ 
The  following  results  were  obtained  by  this  method:  f 

Relative  Ratio  of  LoH. 

Hard  brick 1 

Light  dove-colored  sandstone  from  Seneca,  Ohio. ...    2 

Coarse-grained  sandstone  from  Nova  Scotia 2 

Coarse-grained  sandstone  from  Little  Falls,  N.  J 6 

Coarse  dolomite  marble  from  Pleasantville,  N.  Y 7 

Coarse-grained  sandstone  from  Conn 18 

Soft  brick 16 

Fine-grained  sandstone  from  Conn 19 

M       I-  — 

♦  Tenth  Census  of  the  U.  8.,  vol.  x.,  Report  on  the  Quarry  Industry,  p.  884.  For 
A  table  showing  essentially  the  same  results,  see  Van  Nostrand's  £ngin*g  Mag.,  voL 
Xiv.  p.  537. 

t  Tenth  Census,  voL  x.,  Report  of  the  Quany  Industry,  p.  885. 
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33.  Effect  of  the  Atmosphere.  To  determine  the  effect  of  the 
atmoephere  of  a  large  city^  where  coal  is  used  for  fuel,  soak  clean 
«inall  pieces  of  the  stone  for  several  days  in  water  which  contains  one 
per  cent,  of  sulphuric^and  hydrochloric  acids,  agitating  frequently. 
If  the  stone  contains  any  earthy  matter  likely  to  be  dissolved  by  the 
gases  of  the  atmosphere,  the  water  will  be  more  or  less  cloudy  or 
muddy.    The  following  results  were  obtained  by  this  method:  * 

Belative  Ratio  of  Loos. 

White  brick 1 

Red  brick 5 

NovaScotia  stone 9 

Brown-stone 80 

34.  Microscopical  Examination.  It  is  now  held  that  the  best 
method  of  determining  the  probable  durability  of  a  building  stone 
18  to  study  its  surface,  or  thin,  transparent  slices,  under  a  micro- 
scope. This  method  of  study  in  recent  years  has  been  most  fruit- 
ful in  developing  interesting  and  valuable  knowledge  of  a  scientific 
and  truly  practical  character.  An  examination  of  a  section  by  means 
of  the  microscope  will  show,  not  merely  the  various  substances  which 
compose  it,  but  also  the  method  according  to  which  they  are 
arranged  and  by  which  they  are  attached  to  one  another.  For 
example,  "  pyrites  is  considered  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  quarryman 
and  constructor,  since  it  decomposes  with  ease,  and  stains  and  dis- 
colors the  rock.  Pyrites  in  sharp,  well-defined  crystals  sometimes 
decomposes  with  great  difficulty.  If  a  crystal  or  grain  of  pyrites  is 
embedded  in  soft,  porous,  light-colored  sandstones,  like  those  which 
come  from  Ohio,  its  presence  will  with  certainty  soon  demonstrate 
itself  by  the  black  spot  which  will  form  about  it  in  the  porous 
stone,  and  which  will  permanently  disfigure  and  mar  its  beauty. 
If  the  same  grain  of  pyrites  is  situated  in  a  very  hard,  compact,  nou" 
absorbent  stone,  the  constituent  minerals  of  which  are  not  rifted  oi 
cracked,  this  grain  of  pyrites  may  decompose  and  the  products  bo 
washed  away,  leaving  the  stone  untarnished." 

35.  Methods  of  Fbesebviho.  Yitruvius,  the  Boman  architect, 
two  thousand  years  ago  recommended  that  stone  should  be  quarried 
in  summer  when  driest,  and  that  it  should  be  seasoned  by  being 
allowed  to  lie  two  years  before  being  used,  so  as  to  allow  the  natand 

*  Tenth  Cenfos,  vol.  x.,  Report  on  the  QuAny  Indostry,  p.  38S. 
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sap  to  evaporate.     It  is  a  notable  fact^  that  in  the  erection  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral  in  London,  England,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  re» 
quired  that  the  stone,  after  being  quamed,  should  be  exposed  for 
three  years  on  the    sea-beach,   before  its  introduction  into  the 
building.    - 

The  surfaces  of  buildings  are  often  covered  with  a  coating  of 
paint,  coal-tar,  oil,  paraffine,  soap  and  alum,  rosin,  etc.,  to  preserve 
them. 

Another  method  of  treatment  consists  in  bathing  the  stone  in 
successive  solutions,  the  chemical  actions  bringing  about  the  forma- 
tion of  insoluble  silicates  in  the  pores  of  the  stone.  For  example,  if 
a  stone  front  is  first  washed  with  an  alkaline  fluid  to  remove  dirt, 
and  this  followed  by  a  succession  of  baths  of  silicate  of  soda  or 
potash,  and  the  surface  is  then  bathed  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime,  an  insoluble  lime  silicate  is  formed.  The  soluble  salt  is  then 
washed  away,  and  the  insoluble  silicate  forms  a  durable  cement  and 
checks  disintegration.  If  lime-water  is  substituted  for  chloride  d 
lime,  there  is  no  soluble  chloride  to  wash  away. 

There  are  a  great  many  applications  that  have  been  used  for  the 
prevention  of  the  decay  ot  building  stones,  as  paint,  oil,  coal-tar, 
bees- wax,  rosin,  paraffine,  etc.,  and  numerous  chemical  preparations 
similar  to  that  mentioned  in  the  paragraph  just  above ;  biit  all  are 
expensive,  and  none  have  proved  fairly  satisfactory.* 

It  has  already  been  stated  that,  in  order  to  resist  the  effects  of 
both  pressure  and  weathering,  a  stone  should  be  placed  on  its  nat- 
ural bed.  This  simple  precaution  adds  considerably  to  the  dura- 
bility of  any  stone. 

Art.  3.  Classificatiok  and  Description  of  Building  Stones. 

36.  Classification.  Building  stones  are  variously  classified 
according  to  geological  position,  physical  structure,  and  chemical 
composition. 

37.  Geological  Classification.  The  geological  position  of  rocks 
has  but  little  connection  with  their  properties  as  building  materials. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  more  ancient  rocks  are  the  stronger  and  the 

♦  For  an  elaborate  and  valuable  article  by  Prof.  Eggleston  on  the  causes  of  decay 
and  the  methods  of  preserving  building  stones,  see  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  of  C.  E.,  voL 
XT.  pp*  647-704 ;  and  for  a  discussion  on  the  same,  see  same  volume,  pp.  705-16. 
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more  durable  ;  but  to  this  there  are  many  exceptions.  According 
to  the  usual  geological  classification^  rocks  are  divided  into  igneous, 
metamorphic,  and  sedimentary.  Greenstone,  basalt,  and  laya  are 
examples  of  igneous  rocks ;  granite,  marble,  and  slate,  of  meta- 
morphic ;  and  sandstone,  limestone,  and  clay,  of  sedimentary.  Al- 
though clay  can  hardly  be  classed  with  building  stones,  it  is  not 
entirely  out  of  place  in  this  connection,  since  it  is  employed  in 
making  bricks  and  cement,  which  are  important  elements  of 
masonry. 

38.  Physical  Classification.  With  respect  to  the  structural 
character  of  large  masses,  rocks  are  divided  into  stratified  and  un- 
stratified. 

In  their  more  minute  structure  the  unstratified  rocks  present, 
for  the  most  part,  an  aggregiite  of  crystalline  grains,  firmly  adhering 
together.     Granite,  trap,  basalt,  and  lava  are  examples  of  this  class. 

In  the  more  minute  structure  of  stratified  rocks,  the  following 
varieties  are  distinguished :  1.  Compact  crystalUtie  structure ;  ac- 
companied by  great  strength  and  durability,  as  in  quartz-rock  and 
marble.  2.  Slaty  structure,  easily  split  into  thin  layers ;  accom- 
panied by  both  extremes  of  strength  and  durability,  clay-slate  and 
hornblende-slate  being  the  strongest  and  most  durable.  3.  The 
granular  crystalline  structure,  in  which  crystalline  grains  either 
adhere  firmly  together,  as  in  gneiss,  or  are  cemented  into  one  masi 
by  some  other  material,  as  in  sandstone  ;  accompanied  by  all  degreee 
of  compactness,  porosity,  strength,  and  durability,  the  lowest  ex. 
treme  being  sand.  4.  The  compact  gra7iular  structure,  in  which 
the  grains  are  too  small  to  bo  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  as  in  blue 
limestone  ;  accompanied  by  considerable  strength  and  durability. 
5.  Porous,  granular  structure,  in  which  the  grains  are  not  crystal 
line,  and  are  often,  if  not  always,  minute  sliells  cemented  together; 
accompanied  by  a  low  degree  of  strength  and  durability.  6.  The 
conglomerate  structure,  where  fragments  of  one  material  are  embed- 
ded in  a  mass  of  another,  as  graywacke;  accompanied  by  all  degrees 
of  strength  and  durability. 

A  study  of  the  fractured  surface  of  a  stone  is  one  means  of 
determining  its  structural  character.  The  even  fracture,  when  the 
surfaces  of  division  are  planes  in  definite  positions,  is  characteristic 
of  a  crystalline  structure.  The  uneven  fracture,  when  the  broken 
Borface  presents  sharp  projections,  is  characteristic  of  a  granular 
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Btrnctore.  The  slaty  fracture  gives  an  eyen  surface  for  planes  ot 
diyision  parallel  to  the  lamination,  and  tmeven  for  other  directions 
of  division.  The  conchoidal  fracture  presents  smooth  concave  and 
'K)nyej  surfaces,  and  is  characteristic  of  a  hard  and  compact  struct- 
ire.  The  earthy  fracture  leaves  a  rough,  dull  surface,  and  indi- 
cates softDess  and  brittleness. 

39.  Chemical  Classiflcation.  Stones  are  divided  into  three 
classes  with  respect  to  their  chemical  composition,  each  distin« 
guished  by  the  earth  which  forms  its  chief  constituent ;  viz.,  sili- 
ceous stones,  argillaceous  stones,  and  calcareous  stones. 

ISiliceous  Stones  are  those  in  which  silica  is  the  characteristic  earthy 
constituent.  With  a  few  exceptions  their  structure  is  crystalline- 
gnmular,  and  the  crystalline  grains  contained  in  them  are  hard  and 
durable ;  hence  weakness  and  decay  in  them  generally  arise  from 
the  decomposition  or  disintegration  of  some  softer  and  more  perish- 
able material,  by  which  the  grains  are  cemented  together,  or,  when 
they  are  porous,  by  the  freezing  of  water  in  their  pores.  The  prin- 
cipal siliceous  stones  are  granite,  syenite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  green- 
stono,  biisalt,  trap,  porphyry,  quartz-rock,  hornblende-slate,  and 
sandstono. 

Argillaceous  or  Clayey  Stones  are  tliose  in  which  alumina,  although 
it  may  not  always  be  the  most  abundant  constituent,  exists  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  give  the  stone  its  characteristic  properties.  The 
principal  kinds  are  slate  and  graywacke-slate^ 

Calcareous  Stones  are  those  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  pre- 
dominates. They  effervesce  with  the  dilute  mineral  acids,  which 
combine  with  the  lime  and  set  free  carbonic  acid  gas.  Sulphuric 
acid  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  lime.  Nitric  and  mu- 
riatic acids  form  compounds  with  it,  which  are  soluble  in  water. 
By  the  r.ction  of  intense  heat  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  in  gas- 
eous form,  and  the  lime  is  loft  in  its  caustic  or  alkaline  state,  when 
it  is  called  quicklime.  Some  calcareous  stones  consist  of  pure  car- 
bonate of  lime  ;  in  others  it  is  mixed  with  sand,  clav,  and  oxide 
of  iron,  or  combined  with  carln^nate  of  magnesia.  The  durability 
of  caUmreous  stones  do^HMuls  upon  their  compactness,  those  which 
are  jx^rous  being  disintognited  by  the  freezing  of  water,  and  by  the 
chemical  action  of  an  acid  atmosphere.  They  are,  for  the  most 
part,  easily  wrought.     The  principal  calcarvH)us  stones  are  marble. 
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compact  limestone^  granular  limestone  (the  calcareous  stone  of  the 
geological  classification),  and  magnesian  limestone  or  dolomite. 

40.  DsscsiPTiov  OF  Building  Stoites.  A  few  of  the  more 
prominent  classes  of  building  stones  will  now  bo  briefly  described. 

41.  Trap.  Although  trap  is  the  strongest  of  building  materials, 
and  exceedingly  durable,  it  is  little  used,  owing  to  the  great  diffi* 
culty  with  which  it  is  quarried  and  wrought.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
tough  rock,  and,  being  generally  without  cleavage  or  bedding,  is 
especially  intractable  under  the  hammer  or  chisel.  It  is,  however, 
sometimes  used  with  excellent  effect  in  cyclopean  architecture,  the 
blocks  of  various  shapes  and  sizes  being  fitted  together  with  no 
effort  to  form  regular  courses.  The  ''  Palisades"  (the  bluff  skirting 
the  western  shore  of  the  Hudson  River,  opposite  and  above  New 
York)  are  composed  of  trap-rock, — much  used  for  road-metal,  street 
pavements,  and  railroad  ballast. 

42.  Chranite.  Granite  is  the  strongest  and  most  durable  of  all 
the  stones  in  common  use.  It  generally  breaks  with  regularity, 
and  may  be  quarried  in  simple  shapes  with  facility ;  but  it  is  ex- 
tremely hard  and  tough,  and  therefore  can  only  be  wrought  into 
elaborate  forms  with  a  great  expenditure  of  labor.  For  this  reason 
the  use  of  granite  is  somewhat  limited.  Its  strength  and  durability 
commend  it,  however,  for  foundations,  docks,  piers,  etc.,  and  for 
massive  buildings ;  and  for  these  purposes  it  is  in  use  the  world 
over. 

The  larger  portion  of  our  granites  are  some  shade  of  gray  in 
color,  though  pink  and  red  varieties  are  not  uncommon,  and  black 
varieties  occasionally  occur.  They  vary  in  texture  from  very  fine 
and  homogeneous  to  coarsely  porphyritic  rocks,  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual grains  are  an  inch  or  more  in  length.  Excellent  granites  are 
found  in  New  England,  throughout  the  Alleghany  belt,  in  the 
Eocky  Mountains,  and  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  Very  large  granite 
quarries  exist  at  Vinalhaven,  Maine  ;  Gloucester  and  Quincy,  Mas- 
sachusetts; and  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  These  quarries  fur- 
nish nearly  all  the  granite  used  in  this  country.  An  excellent 
granite,  which  is  largely  used  at  Chicago  and  in  the  Northwest,  is 
found  at  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 

At  the  Vinalhaven  quarry  a  single  block  300  feet  long,  20  feet 
wide,  and  6  to  10  feet  thick  was  blasted  out,  being  afterwards  broken 
up.     TJnti]  recently  the  largest  single  block  ever  quarried  and 
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dressed  in  this  country  was  that  used  for  the  General  Wool  Monur 
ment,  now  in  Troy,  New  York,  which  measured,  when  completed, 
60  feet  in  height  by  5J  feet  square  at  the  base,  being  only  9  feet 
shorter  than  the  Egyptian  Obelisk  now  in  Central  Park,  New  York. 
In  1887  the  Bodwell  Granite  Company  took  out  from  its  quarries  in 
Maine  a  granite  shaft  115  feet  long,  10  feet  square  at  the  base,  and 
weighing  850  tons.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is  the  largest  single 
quarried  stone  on  record. 

43.  Marbles.  In  common  language,  any  limestone  which  will  take 
a  good  polish  is  called  a  marble  ;  but  the  name  is  properly  applied 
only  to  limestones  which  have  been  exposed  to  metamorphic  action, 
and  have  thereby  been  rendered  more  crystalline  in  texture,  and 
have  had  their  color  more  or  less  modified  or  totally  removed. 
Marbles  exhibit  great  diversity  of  color  and  texture.  They  are 
pure  white,  mottled  white,  gray,  blue,  black,  red,  yellow,  or  mot- 
tled with  various  mixtures  of  these  colors.  Marble  is  confessedly 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  building  materials,  but  is  chiefly  employed 
for  interior  decorations. 

44.  Limestones.  Limestones  are  composed  chiefly  or  largely  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  -  There  are  many  varieties  of  limestone,  which 
differ  in  color,  composition,  and  value  for  engineering  and  building 
purposes,  owing  to  the  differences  in  the  character  of  the  deposits 
and  chemical  combinations  entering  into  them.  **If  the  rock  is 
compact,  fine-grained,  and  has  been  deposited  by  chemical  agencies, 
we  liave  a  variety  of  limestone  known  as  travertine.  If  it  contains 
much  sand,  and  has  a  more  or  less  conchoidal  fracture,  we  have  a 
siliceous  limestone.  If  the  silica  is  very  fine-grained,  it  is  horn- 
stone.  If  the  silica  is  distributed  in  nodules  or  flakes,  either  in 
seams  or  throughout  the  mass,  it  is  cherty  limestone;  if  it  contains 
silica  and  clay  in  about  equal  proportions,  hydraulic  limestone  ;  if 
clay  alone  is  the  principal  impurity,  argillaceous  limestone  ;  if  iron 
is  the  principal  impurity,  ferruginous  limestone  ;  if  iron  and  clay 
exceed  the  lime,  ironstone.  If  the  ironstone  is  decomposed,  and 
the  iron  hydrated,  it  is  rottenstone;  if  carbonate  of  magnesia  forms 
one  third  or  less,  magnesian  limestone  ;  if  carbonate  of  magnesia 
forms  more  than  one  third,  dolomitic  limestone.'^ 

The  lighter-colored  and  fine-grained  limestones,  when  sawed  and 
used  as  ashlars,  are  deservedly  esteemed  as  among  our  best  building 
materials.     They  are,  however,  less  easily  and  accurately  worked 
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under  the  chisel  than  sandstones^  and  for  this  reason  and  their 
greater  rarity  are  far  less  generally  used.  The  gray  limestones,  like 
that  of  Lockport,  New  York,  when  hammer-dressed,  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  light  granite,  and,  since  they  are  easily  wrought,  they 
are  advantageously  used  for  trimmings  in  buildings  of  brick. 

Some  of  the  softer  limestones  possess  qualities  which  specially 
commend  them  for  building  materials.  For  example,  the  cream- 
colored  limestone  of  the  Paris  basin  {calcaire  grassier)  is  so  soft  that 

it  may  be  dressed  with  great  facility,  and  yet  hardens  on  exposure, 
and  is  a  durable  stone.  Walls  laid  up  of  this  material  are  frequently 
planed  down  to  a  common  surface,  and  elaborately  ornamented  at 
small  expense.  The  Topeka  stone,  found  and  now  largely  used  in 
Kansas,  has  the  same  qualities.  It  may  be  sawed  out  in  blocks 
almost  as  easily  as  wood,  and  yet  is  handsome  and  durable  when 
placed  in  position.  The  Bermuda  stone  and  coquina  are  treated  in 
the  same  way. 

Large  quantities  of  limestones  and  dolomites  are  quarried  in 
nearly  all  of  the  Western  States.  These  are  mostly  of  a  dull  grayish 
color,  and  their  uses  are  chiefly  local.  The  light-colored  oolitic 
limestone  of  Bedford,  Indiana,  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  Not  only  are  the  lasting  qualities  fair  and  the  color  pleasing, 
but  its  fine  even  grain  and  softness  render  it  admirably  adapted  for 
carved  work.  It  has  been  very  widely  used  within  the  last  few 
years.  This  stone  is  often  found  in  layers  20  and  30  feet  thick,  and 
is  much  used  for  bridge  piers  and  other  massive  work.  There  are 
noted  limestone  quarries  at  Dayton  and  Sandusky,  Ohio;  at  Bedford, 
EUettsville,  and  Salem,  Indiana;  at  Joliet,  Lemont,  Grafton,  and 
Chester,  Illinois;  and  at  Cottonwood,  Kansas. 

45.  Sandstones.  "  Sandstones  varv  much  in  color  and  fitness  for 
architectural  purposes,  but  they  include  some  of  the  most  beautiful, 
durable,  and  highly  valued  materials  used  in  construction.  What- 
ever their  differences,  they'  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are 
chiefly  composed  of  sand — that  is,  grains  of  quartz — to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  cemented  and  consolidated.  They  also  frequently  con- 
tain other  ingredients,  as  lime,  iron,  alumina,  manganese,  etc.,  by 
which  the  color  and  texture  are  modified.  Where  a  sandstone  is 
composed  exclusively  of  grains  of  quartz,  without  foreign  matter,  it 
may  be  snow-white  in  color.  Examples  of  this  variety  are  known 
in  many  localities.     They  are  rarely  used  for  building,  though  capa* 
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ble  of  being  employed  for  that  purpose  with  excellent  effect.  They 
haye  been  more  generally  valued  as  furnishing  material  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  glass.  The  color  of  sandstones  is  frequently  bright  and 
handsome,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  many  qualities  which  have 
rendered  them  so  popular.  It  is  usually  caused  by  iron;  when  gray, 
blue,  or  green,  by  the  protoxide,  as  carbonate  or  silicate ;  when 
brown,  by  the  hydrated  oxide  ;  when  red,  by  the  anhydrous  oxide. 
The  purple  sandstones  usually  derive  this  shade  of  color  from  a 
small  quantity  of  manganese. 

.  *'  The  texture  of  sandstones  varies  with  the  coarseness  of  the 
sand  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  the  degree  to  which  it  is  con- 
solidated. Usually  the  material  which  unites  the  grains  of  sand 
is  silica;  and  this  is  the  best  of  all  cements.  This  silica  has  been 
deposited  from  solution,  and  sometimes  fills  all  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  grains.  If  the  process  of  consolidation  has  been  carried 
far  enough,  or  the  quartz  grains  have  been  cemented  by  fusion,  the 
sandstone  is  converted  into  quartzite, — one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
durable  of  rocks,  but,  in  the  ratio  of  its  compactness,  difficult  to 
work.  Lime  and  iron  often  act  as  cements  in  sandstones,  but  both 
are  more  soluble  and  less  strong  than  silica.  Hence  the  finest  and 
most  indestructible  sandstones  are  such  as  consist  exclusively  of 
grains  of  quartz  united  by  siliceous  cement.  In  some  sandstones 
part  of  the  grains  are  fragments  of  feldspar,  and  these,  being  liable 
to  decomposition,  are  elements  of  weakness  in  the  stone.  The  very 
fine-grained  sandstones  often  contain  a  large  amount  of  clay,  and 
thus,  though  very  handsome,  are  generally  less  strong  than  those 
which  are  more  purely  siliceous. 

*^  The  durability  of  sandstones  varies  with  both  their  physical 
and  chemical  composition.  When  nearly  pure  silica  and  well  ce- 
mented, sandstones  are  as  resistant  to  weather  as  granite,  and  very 
much  less  affected  by  the  action  of  fire.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  durable  of  building  materials. 
When  first  taken  from  the  quarry,  and  saturated  with  quarry  water 
(a  weak  solution  of  silica),  they  are  frequently  very  soft,  but  on  ex- 
posure become  much  harder  by  the  precipitation  of  the  soluble  silica 
contained  in  them. 

46.  **  Since  they  form  an  important  part  of  all  the  groups  of 
fledimentary  rocks,  sandstones  are  abundant  in  nearly  all  countries; 
and  as  they  are  quarried  with  great  ease^  and  are  wrought  with  tho 
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hammer  and  chisel  with  much  greater  facility  than  limestones^ 
granites^  and  most  other  kinds  of  rocks^  these  qualities^  joined  to 
their  yarious  and  pleasant  colors  and  their  durability,  have  made 
them  the  most  popular  and  useful  of  building  stones.  In  the 
United  States  we  have  a  very  large  number  of  sandstones  which  are 
extensively  used  for  building  purposes. 

"  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Dorchester  stone  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  Brown-stone  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey. 
These  have  been  much  used  in  the  buildings  of  the  Atlantic  cities. 
The  latter  has  been  very  popular,  but  experience  has  shown  it  to  be 
seriously  lacking  in  durability. 

'*  Among  the  sandstones  most  frequently  employed  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  interior  are  : — 

1.  "  The  Ohio  stone,  derived  from  the  Berea  grit,  a  member  of 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  series  in  Northern  Ohio.  The  principal 
quarries  are  located  at  Amherst  and  Berea.  The  stone  from  Am- 
herst is  generally  light  drab  in  color,  very  homogeneous  in  texture, 
and  composed  of  nearly  pure  silica.  It  is  very  resistant  to  fire  and 
weathering,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  one  of  the  best  and  handsomest 
building  stones  known.  The  Berea  stone  is  lighter  in  color  than 
the  Amherst,  but  sometimes  contains  sulphide  of  iron,  and  is  then 
liable  to  stain  and  decompose. 

2.  '•'  Hie  Waverly  sandstone,  also  derived  from  the  Lower  Car- 
boniferous series,  comes  from  Southern  Ohio.  This  is  a  fine- 
grained homogeneous  stone  of  a  light-drab  or  dove  color,  works  with 
facility,  and  i^  very  handsome  and  durable.  It  forms  the  material 
of  which  many  of  the  finest  buildings  of  Cincinnati  are  constructed, 
and  is,  justly,  highly  esteemed  there  and  elsewhere. 

3.  **  The  Lake  Superior  sandstone  is  a  dark,  purplish-brown 
stone  of  the  Potsdam  age,  quarried  at  Bass  Island,  Marquette,  etc 
This  is  rather  a  coarse  stone,  of  medium  strength,  but  homogeneous 
and  durable,  and  one  much  used  in  the  Lake  cities. 

4.  '*  The  St.  Oenevieve  stone  is  a  fine-grained  sandstone  of  a  del- 
icate drab  or  straw  color,  very  homogeneous  in  tone  and  texture. 
It  is  quarried  at  St.  Genevieve,  Missouri,  and  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest of  all  our  sandstones. 

6.  "  The  Medina  sandstone,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  series  in  Western  New  York,  furnishes  a  remarkably  strong 
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and  durable  stone,  muck  used  for  pavement  and  curbing  in  the 
Lake  cities. 

6.  **  The  coal-measures  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  other  Western 
States  supply  excellent  sandstones  for  building  purposes  at  a  large 
number  of  localities.  These  vary  in  color  from  white  to  dark  red 
or  purple,  though  generally  gray  or  drab.  While  strong  and 
durable,  they  are  mostly  coarser  and  less  handsome  than  the  sand- 
stones which  have  been  enumerated  above.  This  is  the  source  from 
which  are  derived  the  sandstones  used  in  purely  engineering  struct- 
ures."* 

47.  Other  Names..  There  is  a  great  variety  of  names  of  more 
or  less  local  application,  derived  from  the  appearance  of  the  stone, 
the  use  to  which  it  is  put,  etc.,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
classify.  The  same  stone  often  passes  under  entirely  different 
names  in  different  localities;  and  stones  entirely  different  in  their 
essential  characteristics  often  pass  under  the  same  name. 

48.  Location  of  Quasbies.  For  information  concerning  the 
location  of  quarries,  character  of  product,  etc.,  see:  Tenth  Census 
of  the  U.  S.,  Vol.  X,  Report  on  Quarry  Industry,  pp.  107-363; 
Eeport  of  Smithsonian  Institution,  1885-86,  Part  II,  pp.  357-488; 
Merrill's  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoration,  pp.  45-312 — ^substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  preceding — and  the  reports  of  the  various 
State  geological  surveys. 

49.  Cost.    See  §§  226-38. 

♦  Prof.  J.  S.  Newberry, 


CHAPTER  II. 
BRICK. 

51.  Bbice  is  made  by  submitting  clay^  which  has  been  prepared 
properly  and  moulded  into  shape,  to  a  temperature  which  converts 
it  into  a  semi-vitrified  mass. 

Common  brick  is  a  most  valuable  substitute  for  stone.  Its 
comparative  cheapness,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  transported  and 
handled,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  worked  into  structures  of 
any  desired  form,  are  its  valuable  characteristics.  It  is,  when  prop- 
erly made,  nearly  as  strong  as  the  best  building  stone.  It  is  but 
slightly  affected  by  change  of  temperature  or  of  humidity;  and  is 
also  lighter  than  stone. 

Notwithstanding  the  good  qualities  which  recommend  brick  as 
a  substitute  for  stone,  it  is  very  little  used  in  engineering  structures. 
It  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  sewers  and  bridge  piers,  and 
for  the  lining  of  tunnels.  Brick  could  many  times  be  profitably 
substituted  for  iron,  stone,  or  timber  in  engineering  structures. 
This  is  especially  true  since  recent  improvements  in  the  process  of 
manufacture  have  decreased  the  cost  while  they  have  increased  the 
quality  and  the  uniformity  of  the  product.  The  advantages  of 
employing  brick-work  instead  of  stone  masonry  will  be  discussed  in 
connection  with  brick  masonry  in  Chapter  VIII.  Probably  one 
thing  which  has  prevented  the  more  general  use  of  brick  in  engi- 
neering is  the  variable  quality  of  the  product  and  the  trouble  of 
proper  inspection. 

52.  PB0CE88  OF  Mahufagtube.  The  Clay.  The  quality  of  the 
brick  depends  primarily  upon  the  kind  of  clay.  Common  clays,  of 
which  the  common  brick  is  made,  consist  principally  of  silicate  of 
alumina;  but  they  also  usually  contain  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide 
of  iron.  The  latter  ingredient  is  useful,  improving  the  product  by 
giving  it  hardness  and  strength;  hence  the  red  brick  of  the  Eastern 
States  is  often  of  better  quality  than  the  white  and  yellow  brick 
made  in  the  West.     Silicate  of  lime  renders  the  clay  too  fusible, 
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and  causes  the  bricks  to  soften  and  to  become  distorted  in  the  pro- 
cess of  burning.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  certain  to  decompose  in 
burnings  and  the  caustic  lime  left  behind  absorbs  moisture^  prevents 
the  adherence  of  the  mortar,  and  promotes  disintegration. 

Uncombined  silica,  if  not  in  excess,  is  beneficial,  as  it  preserres 
the  form  of  the  brick  at  high  temperatures.  In  excess  it  destroys 
the  cohesion,  and  renders  the  bricks  brittle  and  weak.  Twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  silica  is  a  good  proportion. 

53.  Moulding.  In  the  old  process  the  clay  is  tempered  with 
water  and  mixed  to  a  plastic  state  in  a  pit  with  a  tempering  wheel, 
or  in  a  primitive  pug-mill;  and  then  the  soft,  plastic  clay  is  pressed 
into  the  moulds  by  hand.  This  method  is  so  slow  and  laborious 
that  it  has  been  almost  entirely  displaced  by  more  economical  and 
expeditious  ones  in  which  the  work  is  done  wholly  by  machinery. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  machines  for  preparing  and  moulding 
the  clay,  which,  however,  may  be  grouped  into  three  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  clay  when  moulded:  (1)  soft-mud 
machines,  for  which  the  clay  is  reduced  to  a  soft  mud  by  adding^ 
about  one  quarter  of  its  volume  of  water;  (2)  stiff-mud  machines, 
for  which  the  clay  W  reduced  to  a  stiff  mud;  and  (3)  dry-clay 
machines,  with  which  the  dry,  or  nearly  dry,  clay  is  forced  into  the 
moulds  by  a  heavy  pressure  without  having  been  reduced  to  a  plastic 
mass.  These  machines  may  also  be  divided  into  two  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  filling  the  moulds:  (1)  Those  in  which  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  clay  is  forced  from  the  pug-mill  through  a  die 
and  is  afterwards  cut  up  into  bricks;  and  (2)  those  in  which  the 
clay  is  forced  into  moulds  moving  under  the  nozzle  of  the  pug-mill. 

54.  Burning.  The  time  of  burning  varies  with  the  character  of 
the  clay,  the  form  and  size  of  kiln,  and  the  kind  of  fuel.  With  the 
older  processes  of  burning,  the  brick,  when  dry  enough,  is  built  up 
in  sections — by  brick-makers  caUed  ''arches," — which  are  usually 
about  5  bricks  (3J  feet)  wide,  30  to  40  bricks  (20  to  30  feet)  deep, 
and  from  35  to  50  courses  high.  Each  section  or  ''arch"  has  an 
opening — called  an  "eye" — at  the  bottom  in  the  center  of  its  width, 
which  runs  entirely  through  the  kiln,  and  in  which  the  fuel  used  in 
burning  is  placed.  After  the  bricks  are  thus  stacked  up,  the  entire 
pile  is  enclosed  with  a  wall  of  green  brick,  and  the  joints  between 
the  casing  bricks  are  carefully  stopped  with  mud.  Burning,  includ* 
ing  drying,  occupies  from  6  to  15  days.     The  brick  is  first  subjected 
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to  a  moderate  heat^  and  when  all  moisture  has  been  expelled^  the 
heat  is  increased  slowly  untjl  the  **  arch-brick/'  i.  e.,  those  next  to 
the  *^eye,'*  attain  a  white  heat.  This  temperature  is  kept  up  until 
the  burning  is  complete.  Finally,  all  openings  are  closed,  and  the 
mass  slowly  cools. 

With  the  more  modern  processes  of  burning,  the  principal  yards 
have  permanent  kilns.  These  are  usually  either  a  rectangular  space 
surrounded,  except  for  yery  wide  doors  at  the  ends,  by  permanent 
brick  walls  having  fire-boxes  on  the  outside;  or  the  kiln  may  be 
entirely  enclosed — above  as  well  as  on  the  sides — with  brick  masonry. 
The  latter  are  usually  circular,  and  are  sometimes  made  in  com- 
partments, each  of  which  has  a  separate  entrance  and  independent 
connection  with  the  chimney.  The  latter  may  be  built  within  the 
kiln  or  entirely  outside,  but  a  downward  draught  is  invariably 
secured.  The  fuel,  usually  fine  coal,  is  placed  near  the  top  of  the 
kiln,  and  the  down  draught  causes  a  free  circulation  of  the  flame 
and  heated  gases  about  the  material  being  burned.  While  some 
compartments  are  being  fired  others  are  being  filled,  and  still 
others  are  being  emptied. 

55.  FniE  BsiCK.  Fire  bricks  are  used  whenever  very  hign 
temperatures  are  to  be  resisted.  They  are  made  either  of  a  very 
nearly  pure  clay,  or  of  a  mixture  of  pure  clay  and  clean  sand,  or,  in 
rare  cases,  of  nearly  pure  silica  cemented  with  a  small  propoition 
of  clay.  The  presence  of  oxide  of  iron  is  very  injurious,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  presence  of  6  per  cent,  justifies  the  rejection  of  the  brick. 
In  specifications  it  should  generally  be  stipulated  that  fire  brick 
Bhotild  contain  less  than  6  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  less  tlian 
an  aggregate  of  3  per  cent,  of  combined  lime,  soda,  potash,  and 
magnesia.  The  sulphide  of  iron — pyrites — is  even  worse  in  its 
effect  on  fire  brick  than  the  substances  first  named. 

When  intended  to  resist  only  extremely  high  heat,  silica  should 
be  in  excess^  and  if  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  metallic  oxides, 
which  would  tend  to  unite  with  silica,  alumina  should  be  in  excess. 

Good  fire  brick  should  be  uniform  in  size,  regular  in  shape, 
homogeneous  in  texture  and  composition,  easily  cut,  strong,  and 
infusible. 

56.  Classification  of  ComoN  Bsick.    Bricks  are  classified 

according  to  (1)  the  way  in  which  they  are  moulded;  (2)  their 
position  in  the  kiln  while  being  burned;  and  (3)  their  form  or  use. 
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!•  The  method  of  moulding  gives  rise  to  the  following  terms: 

Soft- in  u  d  Brick.  One  moulded  f rom,clay  which  has  been  reduced 
to  a  soft  mud  by  adding  water.  It  may  be  either  hand-moulded  or 
machine-moulded. 

Stiff-mud  Brick.  One  moulded  from  clay  in  the  condition  of 
stiff  mud.     It  is  always  machine-moulded. 

Pressed  Brick.     One  moulded  from  dry  or  semi-dry  clay. 

Re-pressed  Brick.  A  soft-mud  brick  which,  after  being  par- 
tially dried,  has  been  subjected  to  an  enormous  pressure.  It  is 
also  called,  but  less  appropriately,  pressed  brick.  The  object  of 
the  re-pressing  is  to  render  the  form  more  regular  and  to  increase 
the  strength  and  density. 

Slop  Brick.  In  moulding  brick  by  hand,  the  moulds  are  some- 
times dipped  into  water  just  before  being  filled  with  clay,  to  pre- 
vent the  mud  from  sticking  to  them.  Brick  moulded  by  this 
process  is  known  as  slop  brick.  It  is  deficient  in  color,  and  has  a 
comparatively  smooth  surface,  with  rounded  edges  and  corners. 
This  kind  of  brick  is  now  seldom  made. 

Sanded  Brick.  Ordinarily,  in  making  soft-mud  brick,  sand  is 
sprinkled  into  the  moulds  to  prevent  the  clay  from  sticking ;  the 
brick  is  then  called  sanded  brick.  The  sand  on  the  snrface  is  of  no 
serious  advantage  or  disadvantage.  In  hand-moulding,  when  sand 
is  used  for  this  purpose,  it  is  certain  to  become  mixed  with  the  clay 
and  occur  in  streaks  in  the  finished  brick,  which  is  very  undesira- 
ble ;  and  owing  to  details  of  the  process,  which  it  is  here  unneces- 
sary to  explain,  every  third  brick  is  especially  bad. 

MacJiine-inade  Brick,  Brick  is  frequently  described  as  '^ma- 
chine-made;" but  this  is  very  indefinite,  since  all  grades  and  kinds 
are  made  by  machinery. 

2.  When  brick  was  generally  burned  in  the  old-style  up-draught 
kiln,  the  classification  according  to  position  was  important;  but 
with  the  new  styles  of  kilns  and  improved  methods  of  burning,  the 
quality  is  so  nearly  uniform  throughout  the  kiln,  that  the  classifica- 
tion is  less  important.  Three  grades  of  brick  are  taken  from  the 
old -style  kiln: 

A  rch  or  Clinker  Bricks.  Those  which  form  the  tops  and  sides  of 
the  arches  in  which  the  fire  is  built.  Being  over-burned  and  par- 
tially vitrified,  they  are  hard,  brittle,  and  weak. 
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Body,  Cherry,  or  Hard  Bricks,  Those  taken  from  the  interior 
of  the  pile.     The  best  bricks  in  the  kihi. 

Salmon,  Pale,  or  Soft  Bricks,  Those  which  form  the  exterior  of 
the  mass.  Being  underburned,  they  are  too  soft  for  ordinary  work, 
unless  it  be  for  filling.  The  terms  salmon  and  pale  refer  to  the 
color  of  the  brick,  and  hence  are  not  applicable  to  a  brick  made  of 
a  clay  that  does  not  bum  red.  Although  nearly  all  brick  clays  burn 
red,  yet  the  localities  where  the  contrary  is  true  are  sufficiently 
numerous  to  make  it  desirable  to  use  a  different  term  in  designating 
the  quality.  There  is,  necessarily,  no  relation  between  color,  and 
strength  and  density.  Brick-makers  naturally  have  a  prejudice 
iigainst  the  term  soft  brick,  which  doubtless  explains  the  nearly 
uniyersal  preyalence  of  the  less  appropriate  term — salmon. 

3.  The  fpnn  or  use  of  bricks  gives  rise  to  the  following  classifi* 
cation: — 

Compass  Brick.  Those  having  one  edge  shorter  than  the  other. 
Used  in  lining  shafts,  etc. 

Feather-edge  Brick.  Those  of  which  one  edge  is  thinner  than 
the  other.  Used  in  arches ;  and  more  properly,  but  less  frequently, 
called  voussoir  brick. 

Face  Brick.  Those  which,  owing  to  uniformity  of  size  and 
color,  are  suitable  for  the  face  of  the  wall  of  buildings.  Sometimeg 
face  bricks  are  simply  the  best  ordinary  brick  ;  but  generally  the 
term  is  applied  only  to  re-pressed  or  pressed  brick  made  specially  for 
this  purpose.     They  are  a  little  larger  than  ordinary  bricks  (§  62), 

Sewer  Brick.  Ordinary  hard  brick,  smooth,  and  regular  in 
form. 

Paving  Brick.  Very  hard,  ordinary  brick.  A  vitrified  claj 
block,  very  much  larger  than  ordinary  brick,  is  sometimes  usc-^  for 
paving,  and  is  called  a  paving  brick,  but  more  often,  and  more 
properly,  a  brick  paving-block. 

57.  Requisites  fob  Good  Bsicx.    1.  A  good  brick  should  have 

plane  faces,  parallel  sides,  and  sharp  edges  and  angles.  2.  It  should 
be  of  fine,  compact,  uniform  texture ;  should  be  quite  hard;  and 
should  give  a  clear  ringing  sound  when  struck  a  sharp  blow.  3.  It 
should  not  absorb  more  than  one  tenth  of  its  weight  of  water.  4. 
Its  specific  gravity  should  Vje  2  or  more.  5.  The  crushing  strength 
of  half  brick,  when  ground  flat  and  pressed  between  thick  metal 
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plates,  should  be  at  least  7,000  pounds  per  square  inch,    6.  Its  mod« 
ulus  of  rupture  should  be  at  least  1,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

1.  In  regularity  of  form  re-pressed  brick  ranks  first,  dry-clay 
brick  next,  then  stiff-mud  brick,  and  soft-mud  brick  last.  Regu- 
larity of  form  depends  largely  upon  the  method  of  burning. 

2.  The  compactness  and  uniformity  of  texture,  which  greatly 
influence  the  durability  of  brick,  depend  mainly  upon  the  method 
of  moulding.  As  a  general  rule,  hand-moulded  bricks  are  best  in. 
this  respect,  since  the  clay  in  them  is  more  uniformly  tempered  be- 
fore being  moulded  ;  but  this  advantage  is  partially  neutralized  by 
the  presence  of  sand  seams  (§  56).  Machine-moulded  soft-mud 
bricks  rank  next  in  compactness  and  uniformity  of  texture.  Then 
come  machine-moulded  stiff-mud  bricks,  which  vary  greatly  in 
durability  with  the  kind  of  machine  used  in  their  manufacture. 
By  some  of  the  machines,  the  brick  is  moulded  in  layers  (parallel  to 
any  face,  according  to  the  kind  of  machine),  which  are  not  thor- 
oughly cemented,  and  which  separate  under  the  action  of  the  frost. 
In  compactness,  the  dry-clay  brick  comes  last.  However,  the  rela- 
tive value  of  the  products  made  by  the  different  processes  varies 
with  the  nature  ot  the  clay  used. 

3.  The  absorptive  power  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements^ 
Bince  it  greatly  affects  the  durability  of  the  brick,  particularly  it* 
resistance  to  the  effect- of  frost  (see  §§  31  and  32).  Very  soft,  un- 
der-burned brick  will  absorb  from  25  to  33  per  cent,  of  their  weight 
of  water.  "Weak,  light-red  ones,  such  as  are  frequently  used  in  fill- 
ing in  the  interior  of  walls,  will  absorb  about  20  to  25  per  cent. ;. 
while  the  best  brick  will  absorb  only  4  or  5  per  cent.  A  brick  may 
be  called  good  which  "will  absorb  not  more  than  10  per  cent.  See- 
Table  9  (page  45). 

4.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  brick  does  not  indicate  its  quality, 
and  depends  mainly  upon  the  amount  of  burning  and  the  kind  of 
fuel  employed.  Over-burned  arch  bricks,  being  both  smaller  and 
heavier  than  the  better  body  bricks,  have  a  considerably  greater 
specific  gravity,  although  inferior  in  quality. 

5.  The  crushing  strength  is  not  a  certain  index  of  the  value  of  a 
brick,  although  it  is  always  one  of  the  Hems  determined  in  testing 
brick — if  a  testing-machine  is  at  hand.  For  any  kind  of  service, 
Uifc  durability  of  a  brick  is  of  greater  importance  than  its  ability 
to  resist  crushing, — the  latter  is  only  remotely  connected  with  dura- 
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(>ility.  Tests  of  the  crushing  strength  of  individual  bricks  are  use- 
ful only  in  comparing  different  kinds  of  brick,  and  give  no  idea  of 
the  strength  of  walls  built  of  such  bricks  (see  §  246).  Furthermore, 
the  crushing  strength  can  not  be  determined  accurately,  since  it 
Taries  greatlv  with  the  size  of  the  specimen  and  with  the  details  of 
the  experiments  (see  §  60). 

6.  Owing  to  both  the  nature  of  the  quality  tested  and  the  facility 
frith  which  such  a  test  can  be  made,  the  determination  of  the 
transverse  strength  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  judging  of  the 
quality  of  a  brick.  The  transverse  strength  depends  mainly  upon 
the  toughness  of  the  brick, — ^a  quality  of  prime  importance  in  bricks 
used  for  paving,  and  also  a  quality  greatly  affecting  the  resistance  to 
frost. 

58.  ABSOBBIK0  POWEB.  The  less  the  amount  of  water  absorbed 
by  a  brick  the  gi-eater,  in  all  probability,  will  be  its  durability. 
The  amount  of  water  absorbed  is,  then,  an  important  consideration 
?n  determining  the  quality  of  a  brick.  There  are  different  methods 
in  use  for  determining  tlie  amount  of  water  taken  up  by  a  brick, 
tmd  these  lead  to  slightly  different  results.  Some  experimenters  dry 
the  bricks  in  a  hot-air  chamber,  while  some  dry  them  simply  by  ex- 
posing them  in  a  dry  room;  some  experimenters  immerse  the  bricks 
in  water  in  the  open  air,  while  others  immerse  them  under  the  re- 
<5eiver  of  an  air-pump;  some  immerse  wliole  brick,  and  some  use 
small  pieces;  and,  again,  some  dry  the  surface  witli  bibulous  paper, 
nrhile  others  allow  the  surface  to  dry  by  evaporation.  Air-drying 
most  nearly  represents  the  conditions  of  actual  exposure  in  ma- 
sonry structures,  since  water  not  expelled  in  that  way  is  in  such  a 
condition  as  not  to  do  any  harm  by  freezing.  Immersion  in  the 
open  air  more  nearly  represents  actual  practice  than  immersion  in 
a  vacuum.  The  conditions  of  actual  practice  are  best  represented 
by  testing  whole  brick,  since  some  kinds  have  a  more  or  less  im- 
pervious skin.  .  Drying  the  surface  by  evaporation  is  more  accurate 
than  drying  it  with  paper;  however,  neither  process  is  susceptible 
ot  mathematical  accuracy. 

The  absorbing  power  given  in  Table  9,  page  45,  was  determined 
by  (1)  drying  whole  brick  in  a  steam-heated  room  for  three  weeks, 
(2)  weighing  and  (3)  immersing  them  in  water  for  forty-four 
hours;  and  then  (4)  drying  for  four  hours — until  all  the  water  on 
ihe  surface  was  evaporated, — and,  finally,  (5)  again  weighing  them. 
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The  results  in  the  table  represent  the  mean  of  several  observations. 
If  the  brick  had  been  kiln-dried,  or  weighed  before  the  surface 
water  was  entirely  removed,  the  apparent  absorption  would  have 
been  greater. 

Comparing  the  absorbing  power  of  brick  as  given  in  the  table 
on  page  45  with  that  of  stone  on  page  20,  we  see  the  absorbing 
power  of  the  best  brick  is  about  equal  to  that  of  average  lime- 
stone and  sandstone,  and  much  greater  than  marble  and  granite. 
For  a  method  of  rendering  brick  non-absorbent,  see  §§  263-6.4. 

59.  Tkahsvebse  Strength.  The  experiments  necessary  ta 
determine  the  transverse  strength  of  brick  are  easily  made  (§  16), 
give  definite  results,  and  furnish  valuable  information  concerning- 
the  practical  value  of  the  brick;  hence  this  test  is  one  of  the  best  in 
use. 

Table  6  gives  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  the  author  on 
Illinois  brick.  The  averages  represent  the  results  of  from  six  to  fifteen 

TABLE  6. 
Transverse  Strength  of  Illinois  Brick. 

(Summarized  from  Table  9,  pa^  45.) 


Ref. 
No. 

Kind  or  Brick. 

Modulus  or  Rupturb  in 
Lb8.  per  S<2.  In.* 

Co-ErriciENT  or  Trans- 

YBBSK  StRKNOTH.* 

Max. 

Miu. 

Average. 

Max. 

Mln. 

▲▼er. 

1 

2 

8 
4 

Soft  -  clay,  hand  -  moulded, ' 
— best  60$  in  kiln 

Soft-clay,    machine-mould- 
ed,— best  50;^  in  kiln 

Stiff-clay,  machine-mould- 
ed,—best  50^^  in  kiln ' 

Drv-clav  (Dressed) 

2.233 

2,854 

1,475 

495 

4,348 

846 

1,185 

764 

150 

2.235 

1,409 

1,712 

1,114 

336 

8,217 

lU 

142 

82 

27 

241 

47 

63 

42 

8 

124 

78 

95 

62 
19 

5 

Secret  Process 

178 

experiments  on  brick  from  three  localities.  The  "Max/*  and 
*^Min/' columns  contain  the  average  of  the  two  highest  and  the 
two  lowest  results  respectively. 

The  results  in  Table  7  were  obtained  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.     Each  result  represents 


♦  For  definition,  st^e  §  16. 
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the  mean  of  seven  to  nine  experiments  on  bricks  from  different 
localities.     The  results  in   Table   6  are  considerably  greater  than 

TABLE  7. 
Transverse  Strength  op  Eastern  Brick. 


Dbsionation  or  Brick. 

Modulus  of  Rupture  in  J 
liBs.  PER  8(2.  In. 

Co-efficient  of  Trans- 
verse Strength. 

Max. 

Min. 

Average. 

Max. 

Min. 

Average. 

Very  bard 

1,796 
944 
645 
444 

1.045 
710 
504 
269 

1,352 
805 
597 
373 

100 
52 
36 
25 

58 
39 
28 
15 

75 

Hard 

45 

Medium 

Soft 

32 
21 

• 

those  in  Table  7,  the  difference  being  due  probably  more  to  recent 
improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  to  the  method  of 
selection  than  to  locality.  The  brick  from  which  the  results  in 
Table  6  were  derived  were  obtained  from  manufacturers  well  known 
for  the  high  quality  of  their  products. 

60.  Cbushikg  Steenoth.  It  has  already  been  explained  (§§  7 
to  14)  that  the  results  for  the  crushing  strength  of  stone  vary 
greatly  with  the  details  of  the  experiments;  but  this  difference  is 
even  greater  in  the  case  of  brick  than  in  that  of  stone.  In  testing 
stone  the  uniform  practice  is  to  test  cubes  (§  10)  whose  faces  are 
carefully  dressed  to  parallel  planes.  In  testing  brick  there  is  no 
settled  custom.  (1)  Some  experimenters  test  half  brick  while  others 
test  whole  ones;  (2)  some  grind  the  pressed  surfaces  accurately  to 
planes,  and  some  level  up  the  surfaces  by  putting  on  a  thin  coat  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  while  others  leave  them  in  the  rough;  and  (3)  some 
test  the  brick  set  on  end,  some  on  the  side,  and  others  laid  flat- 
wise. 

1.  From  a  series  of  experiments  *  on  soft  brick,  the  author  con- 
cludes that  the  crushing  strength  per  square  inch  of  a  quarter  of  a 
brick  is  about  half  thsit  of  a  whole  one;  and  that  a  half  brick  is 
about  two  thirds,  and  three  quarters  of  a  brick  about ^i'65  sixths,  as 
strong  per  square  inch  as  a  whole  one  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
strength  of  a  quarter,  a  half,  and  three  quarters  of  a  brick,  and  a 


*  Engineering  Newi^  vol.  xxl.  p.  88. 
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whole  one,  are  to  each  other  as  3,  4,  5,  and  6  respectively.  The 
reason  for  this  difference  is  apparent  if  a  whole  brick  be  conceived 
as  being  made  up  of  a  number  of  cubes  placed  side  by  side,  in  which 
case  it  is  clear  that  the  interior  cubes  will  be  stronger  than  the 
exterior  ones  because  of  the  side  support  derived  from  the  latter. 
For  experiments  showing  the  marked  effect  of  this  lateral  support, 
see  §  273.  The  quarter  brick  and  the  half  brick  have  less  o£  this 
lateral  support  than  the  whole  one,  and  hence  have  correspondingly 
less  crushing  strength. 

2.  The  strength  of  the  specimen  will  vary  greatly  with  the  degree 
of  smoothness  of  its  bed-surfaces.  To  determine  the  difference 
between  reducing  the  pressed  surfaces  to  a  plane  and  leaving  them 
in  the  rough,  the  author  selected  six  bricks  of  regular  form  and 
apparently  of  the  same  strength,  and  tested  three  in  the  rough  and 
the  other  three  after  having  reduced  tlie  pressed  surfaces  to  planes 
by  laying  on  a  coating  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which,  after  drying,  was 
ground  off  to  a  plane.  The  amount  of  plaster  remaining  on  the 
surfaces  was  just  sufficient  to  fill  up  the  depressions.  Both  sets 
were  tested  in  a  hydraulic  press  between  cast-iron,  parallel  (self- 
adjusting),  pressing  surfaces.  The  average  strength  of  those  that 
were  plastered  was  2.0G  times  the  strength  of  those  that  were  not 
plastered.  This  difference  will  vary  with  the  relative  strength  of 
the'brick  and  the  plaster.  The  average  strength  of  the  bricks  whose 
surfaces  were  plastered  was  9,170  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  is 
more  than  that  of  the  plaster  used;  and  therefore  it  is  highly 
probable  that  if  the  surfaces  liad  been  reduced  to  planes  by  grind- 
ing, the  difference  in  strength  would  have  been  still  greater.  See 
also  the  last  paragraph  of  §  12. 

3.  As  before  stated,  some  experimenters  test  brick  flatwise,  some 
edgewise,  and  some  endwise.  Since  bricks  are  generally  employed 
in  such  a  position  that  the  pressure  is  on  the  broadest  face,  it  seems 
a  little  more  satisfactory  to  lay  the  brick  flatwise  while  testfng  it; 
but  since  the  only  object  in  determining  the  crushing  strength  of 
brick  is  to  ascertain  the  relative  strength  of  different  bricks, — the 
crushing  strength  of  the  brick  is  only  remotely  connected  with  the 
crushing  strength  of  the  brick-masonry  (§  246),  — the  position  of  the 
brick  while  being  tested  is  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  Doubt- 
less the  principal  reason  for  testing  them  on  end  or  edgewise  is  to 
bring  them  within  the  capacity  of  the  testing-machine.     However, 
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"there  is  one  good  reason  against  testing  brick  flatwise;  viz.,  all 
homogeneous  granular  bodies  fail  under  compression  by  shearing 
along  planes  at  about  45®  with  the  pressed  surfaces,  and  hence  if 
the  height  is  not  suflScient  to  allow  the  shearmg  stresses  to  act 
freely,  an  abnormal  strength  is  developed.     See  also  §  10. 

The  relative  strength  of  brick  tested  in  the  three  positions — flat- 
wise, edgewise,  and  endwise — ^varies  somewhat  with  the  details  of 
the  experiments;  but  it  is  reasonably  well  settled  that  the  strength 
of  homogeneous  brick  flatwise  between  steel  or  cast-iron  pressing 
surfaces  is  one  and  a  half  to  two  times  as  much  as  when  the  brick  is 
tested  on  end.  A  few  experiments  by  the  author  *  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  strength  edgewise  is  a  little  more  than  a  mean  between  the 
strength  flatwise  and  endwise.  If  the  brick  is  laminated  (see  para- 
graph 2,  §  57),  the  relative  strength  for  the  three  positions — flat- 
wise, edgewise,  and  endwise— will  vary  greatly  with  the  direction  of 
the  graiu. 

81.  Comparatively  few  experiments  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine the  strength  of  brick,  and  they  are  far  from  satisfactory,  since 
the  manner  of  making  the  experiment  is  seldom  recorded.  The 
diflferences  in  the  details  of  the  experiments,  together  with  the 
differences  in  the  quality  of  the  bricks  themselves,  are  sufficient  to 
cause  a  wide  variation  in  the  results  obtained  by  different  observers. 
The  following  data  are  given  for  reference  and  comparisons. 

The  results  in  Table  8  (page  44)  were  made  with  the  TJ.  S. 
testing-machine  at  the  Watertown  (Mass.)  Arsenal. f  In  each 
experiment  the  pressed  surfaces  were  *' carefully  ground  flat  and 
set  in  a  thin  facing  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  then  tested  between  steel 
pressing  surfaces. '' 

The  experiments  given  in  Table  9  (page  45)  were  made  by  the 
author,  on  Illinois  brick.  The  bricks  were  crushed  between  self- 
adjusting  cast-iron  pressing  surfaces.  Although  No.  11  shows  an 
average  absorption,  a  moderate  transverse  strength,  and  a  high  crusli- 
ing  strength,  this  particular  brand  of  brick  disintegrated  rapidly  by 
the  frost.  This  is  characteristic  of  this  class  of  brick,  and  is  caused 
by  the  clay's  being  forced  into  the  moulds  or  through  the  die  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  the  brick  in  laminae,  not  well  cemented  together.    A 

critical  examination  of  the  brick  with  the  unaided  eye  gave  no  indi- 

-  . . — . — ^-— ^^.^.^__^.^-_^^^__^-^.^^_^^.^^^^^^^^.^_^__ 

♦  Engiueering  Xeics^  vol.  xxi.  p.  88. 

t  Compiled  from  the  annual  reports  for  1881^-85. 
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oation  of  a  laminated  structure,  and  yet  compressing  the  brick  in 
two  positions — sidewise  and  edgewise — never  failed  to  reveal  such 
structure.  The  crushing  strength  in  the  table  was  obtained  when 
the  pressure  was  applied  to  the  edges  of  the  laminsB.  In  experi- 
ments Nos.  12, 13,  and  14  the  pressed  surfaces  were  so  nearly  mathe- 
matical planes  that  possibly  these  bricks  stood  more  than  they  would 
have  done  if  their  beds  had  been  plastered.  The  strength  of  No.  15 
was  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  machine;  a  whole  brick,  on  end,  stood 
11,083  lbs.  persq.  in.  without  any  cracks  or  snapping  sounds — ^which 
usually  occur  at  about  half  of  the  ultimate  strength. 

Kiinkine  says  that  *^  strong  red  brick,  when  set  on  end,  should 
require  at  least  1,100  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  to  crush  them;  weak  red  ones, 
550  to  800  lbs.  persq.  in.;  and  fire  bricks,  1,700  lbs.  per.  sq.  in.*'* 

Experiments  on  the  brick  in  general  use  in  Berlin  gave  for 
^'  ordinary*'  brick,  on  edge,  a  strength  of  2,930  lbs.  per  sq.  in.;  and 
for  **  selected"  brick,  3,670  lbs.  per  sq.  in.f 

The  brick  used  in  the  New  York  reservoir,  when  laid  flat  and 
picked  with  sand,  showed  an  average  strength,  for  four  specimens, 
of  2,770  lbs.  per  sq.  in.;  and  two  samples  tested  between  wood 
averaged  2,660  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  J  Prof.  Pike§  tested  half  brick  flat- 
wise between  sheets  of  pasteboard  with  the  following  results:  St 
Louis  brick,  6,417  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  (the  average  of  six  trials);  and 
pressed  brick,  2,519  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  (the  average  of  thirteen  sam- 
ples from  ten  localities). 

62.  Size  and  Weight.  In  England  the  legal  standard  size  for 
brick  is  8|  X  4|  X  2J  inches.  In  Scotland  the  average  size  is 
about  9i  X  4rh  X  34  inches;  in  Germany,  9J  X  4J  X  2f  inches;  in 
Austria,  llj  X  54  X  2f  inches;  in  Cuba,  11  X  5^  X  2f  inches;  and 
in  South  America,  12 J  X  6^  x  2^  inches. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  no  legal  standard,  and  the  dimen- 
sions vary  with  the  maker.  In  the  Eastern  States  8^  X  4  X  2^ 
inches  is  a  common  size  for  brick,  of  which  23  make  a  cubic  foot; 
but  in  the  West  the  dimensions  are  usually  a  little  smaller.  The 
National  Brick-makers'  Association    in    1887    and    the    National 

♦  Civil  Engineering,  pp.  366  and  709. 

t  Van  Nostrand's  Engineering  Magazine,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  240.  From  abstracts  of 
the  Inst,  of  C.  E. 

I  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  vol.  Ixv.  p.  3.33;  also  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  of  C.  E.,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
185-86. 

S  Jour.  Assoc.  Engineering  Soc,  vol.  iv.  pp.  366-67. 
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Traders  and  Builders'  Association  in  1889  adopted  8^  x  4  X  -  i 
inches  as  the  standard  size  for  common  brick,  and  8|  X  4^  x  '^ 
for  face  brick.  The  price  should  vary  with  the  size.  If,  reckoned 
according  to  cubic  contents,  brick  8  x  4  X  ^  inches  is  worth  JSIO 
per  thousand,  brick  8^^  x  4J  x  2^  is  worth  $12.33  per  thousand, 
and  8J  X  4i  X  2^  is  worth  $15  per  thousand.  Further,  where  brick 
is  laid  by  the  thousand,  small  bricks  are  doubly  expensive.  Since 
bricks  shrink  in  burning,  in  proportion  to  the  temperature  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  the  amount  differing  with  the  different  kinds  of 
clays,  it  is  impossible  to  have  the  size  exactly  uniform.  Re-pressed 
and  machine-moulded  bricks  are  more  nearly  uniform  in  size  than 
hand-moulded. 

The  size  of  brick  and  the  thickness  of  the  mortar  joint  should 
be  such  that  brick  may  be  laid  flat,  edgewise,  or  set  vertically,  and 
still  fit  exactly.     These  proportions  are  seldom  realized. 

Re-pressed  brick  weighs  about  160  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  ;  common 
hard  brick,  125  ;  inferior,  soft  brick,  100.  Common  bricks  will 
average  about  4^  lbs.  each. 

63.  Cost.  Brick  is  sold  by  the  thousand.  At  Chicago,  in  1887, 
the  "best  sewer^'  brick  cost  19  ;  common  brick,  from  16  to  17. 


CHAPTEE  m. 

LIME  AND  CEMENT. 

64.  Classifigatioh.  Considered  as  materiaU  for  use  in  the 
builder's  art,  the  prodacts  of  calcination  of  limestone  are  classified 
as  common  lime,  hydraulic  lime,  and  hydraulic  cement.  If  the 
limestone  is  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  the  product  is  common 
lime,  which  will  slake  upon  the  addition  of  water,  and  mortar  made 
of  it  will  harden  by  absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  but  will 
not  harden  under  water.  If  the  limestone  contains  more  impuri- 
ties, the  product  is  hydraulic  lime,  which  will  slake  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  and  mortar  made  of  it  will  harden  either  in  air  or 
under  water  by  the  chemical  action  between  the  hydraulic  lime  and 
the  water  used  in  making  the  mortar.  If  the  limestone  contains 
fitill  more  impurities,  the  product  is  hydraulic  cement,  which  will 
not  slake  upon  the  addition  of  water  but  must  be  reduced  to  a  paste 
by  grinding,  and  which  will  set  either  in  air  or  under  water  by  the 
chemical  action  between  the  cement  and  the  water  used  in  making 
the  mortar.  Common  lime  is  sometimes  called  air-lime,  because  a 
paste  or  mortar  made  from  it  requires  exposure  to  the  air  to  enable 
it  to  "  set,"  or  harden.  The  hydraulic  limes  and  cements  are  also 
called  water-limes  and  water-cements,  from  their  property  of 
hardening  under  water. 

Common  lime  is  used  in  making  the  mortar  for  most  architect- 
ural masonry,  and  until  recently  it  was  generally  employed  in 
engineering  masonry;  but  the  opinion  is  rapidly  gaining  ground 
that  only  cement  mortar  should  be  employed  in  engineering  struct- 
ures requiring  great  strength  or  being  subject  to  shock.  On  most 
first-class  railroads  hydraulic  cement  mortar  is  used  in  aJl  masonry 
structures.  This  change  in  practice  is  largely  due  to  the  better 
appreciation  of  the  superiority  of  hydraulic  cement  as  a  building 
material.  Although  it  has  been  manufactured  for  about  fifty 
years,  the  amount  used  was  comparatively  limited  until  within 
recent  years.      At  present  large   quantities  are    imported  from 
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Earope,  and  Tery  much  more  is  made  in  this  country.     Hydraalic 
lime  is  neither  manofactared  nor  used  in  this  country. 

The  following  discussion  coucerning  common  and  hydraulic 
limes  is  given  as  preliminary  to  the  study  of  hydraulic  cements 
rather  than  because  of  the  importance  of  these  materials  in  engineer- 
ing constructi)D 

Art.  1.  Common  Lim£. 

65.  BSSCBIITIOH.  The  limestones  which  furnish  the  common 
lime  are  seldom,  if  ever,  pure;  but  usually  contain,  besides  the  car- 
bonate of  lime,  from  3  to  10  per  cent,  of  impurities, — such  as  silica, 
alumina,  magnesia,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  traces  of  the  alkalies. 
Lime— variously  designated  as  common  lime,  quicklime,  or  caustic 
lime — is  a  protoxide  of  calcium,  and  is  produced  when  marble,  or 
Any  other  variety  of  pure  or  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  is 
calcined  with  a  heat  of  sufficient  intensity  and  duration  to  expel 
the  carbonic  acid.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.3,  is  amorphous, 
highly  caustic,  has  a  great  avidity  for  water,  and  when  brought  into 
contact  with  it  will  rapidly  absorb  nearly  a  quarter  of  its  weight  of 
that  substance.  This  absorption  is  accompanied  and  followed  by  a 
great  elevation  of  temperature,  by  the  evolution  of  hot  and  slightly 
<»iustic  vapor,  by  the  bursting  of  the  lime  into  pieces;  and  finally 
the  lime  is  reduced  to  a  powder,  the  volume  of  which  is  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  times  the  volume  of  the  original  lime 
— the  increase  of  bulk  being  proportional  to  the  purity  of  the  lime- 
stone. In  this  condition  the  lime  is  said  to  be  slaked,  and  is  ready 
toT  use  in  making  mortar. 

The  paste  of  common  lime  is  unctuous  and  impalpable  to  sight 
and  toacb ;  hence  these  limes  are  sometimes  called  fat  or  rich  limes, 
as  distinguished  from  others  known  as  poor  or  meager  limes.  These 
latter  usually  contain  more  or  less  silica  and  a  greater  proportion  of 
other  impurities  than  the  fat  limes.  In  slaking  tliey  exhibit  a  more 
moderate  elevation  of  temperature;  evolve  less  vapor;  are  seldom 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  homogeneous  powder;  yield  thin  paste; 
and  expand  less.  They  are  less  valuable  for  mortar  than  the  fat 
limes,  but  are  extensively  employed  as  fertilizers.  When  used  for 
building  purposes  they  should,  if  practicable,  be  reduced  to  powder 
by  grinding,  in  order  to  remove  all  danger  of  subsequent  slaking. 
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68.  Testing.  Good  lime  may  be  known  by  the  foUbwing* 
characteristics:  1.  Freedom  from  cinders  and  clinkers,  with  not 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  other  impurities, — as  silica,  alumina,  etc. 
2.  Chiefly  in  hard  lamps,  with  but  little  dust.  3.  Slakes  readily 
in  water,  forming  a  very  fine  smooth  paste,  without  any  residue. 
4.  Dissolves  in  soft  water,  when  this  is  added  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties. These  simple  tests  can  be  readily  applied  to  any  sample  of 
lime. 

67.  Pbesebviko.  As  lime  abstracts  water  from  the  atmosphere 
and  is  thereby  slaked,  it  soon  crumbles  into  a  fine  powder,  losing 
all  those  qualities  which  render  it  of  value  for  mortar.  On  this 
account  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  lime  to  be  used  is  freshly 
burned,  as  may  be  known  by  its  being  in  hard  lumps  rather  than 
in  powder.  Lime  is  shipped  either  in  bulk  or  in  casks.  If  in  bulk, 
it  is  impossible  to  preserve  it  for  any  considerable  time ;  if  in  casks, 
it  may  be  preserved  for  some  time  by  storing  in  a  dry  place. 

Common  lime,  when  mixed  to  a  paste  with  water,  may  be  kept 
for  an  indefinite  time  in  that  condition  without  deterioration,  if 
protected  from  contact  with  the  air  so  that  it  will  not  dry  up.  It 
is  customary  to  keep  the  lime  paste  in  casks,  or  in  the  wide,  shallow 
boxes  in  which  it  was  slaked,  or  heaped  up  on  the  ground,  covered 
over  with  the  sand  to  be  subsequently  incorporated  with  it  in  mak- 
ing mortar.  It  is  convenient  for  some  purposes  to  keep  the  slaked 
lime  on  hand  in  a  state  of  powder,  which  may  be  done  in  casks 
under  cover,  or  in  bulk  in  a  room  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  The 
common  limes  contain  impurities  which  prevent  a  thorough, 
uniform,  and  prompt  slaking  of  the  entire  mass,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  slaking  some  days  before  the  lime  is  to  be  used,  ta 
avoid  all  danger  to  the  masonry  by  subsequent  enlargement  of 
volume  and  change  of  condition. 

A  paste  or  mortar  of  common  lime  will  not  harden  under  water, 
nor  in  continuously  damp  places  excluded  from  contact  with  the 
air.  It  will  slowly  harden  in  the  air,  from  the  surface  toward  the 
interior,  by  desiccation  and  the  gradual  absorption  of  carbonic-acid 
gas,  by  which  process  is  formed  a  subcarbonate  with  an  excess  of 
hyd rated  base. 

68.  Cost.  Lime  is  sold  by  the  barrel  (about  230  pounds  net), 
or  by  the  bushel  (75  pounds).  At  Chicago  the  average  price,  in 
1898,  was  from  55  to  60  cents  per  barrel. 
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Art.  2.  Hydraulic  Lime. 

69.  Bescbiptiok.  Hydraulic  lime  is  like  common  lime  in  that 
it  will  slake,  and  differs  from  it  in  that  it  will  harden  under  water. 
Uydranlic  lime  may  be  either  argillaceous  or  siliceous.  The  former 
is  derived  from  limestones  containing  from  10  to  ^-0  per  cent,  of 
clay,  homogeneously  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime  as  the  principal 
ingredient;  the  latter  from  siliceous  limestones  containing  from  12 
to  18  per  cent,  of  silica.  Small  percentages  of  oxides  of  iron,  car- 
bonates of  magnesia,  etc.,  are  generally  present. 

During  the  burning,  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  silica 
and  alumina  entering  into  combination  with  a  portion  of  the  lime 
form  both  the  silicate  and  the  aluminate  of  lime,  leaving  in  the 
burnt  product  an  excess  of  quick  or  caustic  lime,  which  induces 
slaking,  and  becomes  hydrate  of  lime  when  brought  ipto  contact 
with  water.  The  product  owes  its  hydraulicity  to  the  crystallizing 
energy  of  the  aluminate  and  the  silicate  of  lime. 

Hydraulic  lime  is  slaked  by  sprinkling  with  just  sufficient  water 
to  slake  the  free  lime.  The  free  lime  has  a  greater  avidity  for  the 
water  than  the  hydraulic  elements,  and  consequently  the  former 
absorbs  the  water,  expands,  and  disintegrates  the  whole  moss  while 
the  hydraulic  ingredients  are  not  affected.  Hydraulic  lime  is 
usually  slaked,  screened,  and  packed  in  sacks  or  barrels  before 
being  sent  to  market.  It  may  be  kept  without  injury  in  this  form 
as  long  as  it  is  protected  from  moisture  and  air. 

No  hydraulic  lime  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
manufactured  in  several  localities  in  Europe,  notably  at  Teil  and 
Scilly,  in  France,  from  which  places  large  quantities  were  formerly 
brought  to  this  country. 

Art.  3.  Hydraulic  Cement. 

70.  Classification.  Hydraulic  cement  may  be  divided  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  manufacture  into  three  classes,  viz. :  Portland 
cement,  natural  cement,  and  pozzuolana.  The  first  two  differ  from 
the  third  in  that  the  ingredients  of  which  the  first  two  are  composed 
must  be  roasted  before  they  acquire  the  property  of  hardening  under 
water,  while  the  ingredients  of  the  third  need  only  to  be  pulverized 
and  mixed  with  water  to  a  paste. 
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71.  Portland.  Portland  cement  is  prodaced  by  calcining  a 
mixture  containing  from  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
20  to  23  per  cent,  of  clay,  at  snch  a  high  temperatare  that  the  silica 
and  alumina  of  the  clay  combines  with  the  lime  of  the  limestone. 
As  the  quantity  of  nncombined  lime  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  the 
mass  to  slake  to  a  powder  upon  the  addition  of  water,  the  cement 
must  be  reduced  to  powder  by  grinding. 

To  secure  a  complete  chemical  combination  of  the  clay  and  the 
lime,  it  is  necessary  that  the  raw  materials  shall  be  reduced  to  a 
powder  and  be  thoroughly  mixed  before  burning,  and  also  necessary 
that  the  calcination  shall  take  place  at  a  high  temperature.  These 
are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  manufacture  of  Portland 
cement. 

In  a  general  way  Portland  cement  differs  from  natural  cement 
by  being  heavier,  slower  setting,  and  stronger. 

72.  Portland  cement  derives  its  name  from  the  resemblance 
which  hardened  mortar  made  of  it  bears  to  a  stone  found  in  the  isle 
of  Portland,  off  the  south  coast  of  England.  Portland  cement  was 
made  first  in  England  about  1843,  and  in  America  about  1874. 

Until  recent  years  nearly  all  the  Portland  cement  used  in  thia 
country  was  imported,  but  at  present  (1898)  about  one  fifth  of  the 
consumption  is  of  domestic  manufacture.  The  best  American 
Portland  is  better  than  the  best  imported,  and  is  sold  equally  cheap. 
In  1896  Portland  cement  was  made  at  twenty-six  places  in  the 
United  States.  Kaw  material  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  Port- 
land cement  exists  in  great  abundance  in  nature,  and  with  proper 
care  a  high-class  Portland  cement  may  be  produced  in  almost  any 
part  of  the  country. 

In  recent  years  the  amount  of  cement  used  in  this  country  haa 
greatly  increased,  but  the  proportion  of  Portland  used  has  increased 
at  a  much  more  rapid  rate.  In  1887  only  about  one  fiftli  waa 
Portland,  while  in  1897  one  third  was  Portland. 

73.  Natural  Cement.  Natural  cement  is  produced  by  calcining 
at  a  comparatively  low  temperature  either  a  natural  argillaceous 
limestone  or  a  natural  magnesian  limestone  without  pulverization 
or  the  admixture  of  other  materials.  The  stone  is  quarried,  broken 
into  pieces,  and  burned  in  a  kiln.  The  burnt  cement  is  then 
crushed  into  small  fragments,  ground,  packed,  and  sent  to  market. 

In  the  process  of  manufacture  natural  cement  is  distinguished 
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from  Portland,  in  nsing  a  natnral  instead  of  an  artificial  mixture 
and  in  calcining  at  a  lower  temperature.  As  a  product,  natnral 
cement  is  distinguished  from  Portland  in  weighing  less,  being  less 
strong,  and  as  a  rule  setting  more  quickly. 

In  Europe  in  making  this  class  of  cement  argillaceous  limestone 
18  generally  used,  and  the  product  is  called  Roman  cement.  In  the 
United  States  magnesian  limestone  is  usually  employed  in  making 
this  cement;  and  formerly  there  was  great  diversity  in  the  term 
used  to  designate  the  product,  domestic,  American,  and  natnral 
being  employed.  In  the  early  editions  of  this  volume,  the  author 
called  this  class  of  cement  Rosendale,  from  the  place  where  it  was 
first  made  in  this  country — Rosendale,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y,  The 
term  natural  is  now  quite  generally  used,  and  on  the  whole  it  seems 
the  best. 

74.  In  1896  natural  cement  was  made  in  sixty-eight  places  in 
seventeen  states  in  this  country,  and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
there  is  no  very  large  area  in  which  a  stone  can  not  be  found  from 
which  some  grade  of  natural  cement  can  be  made. 

Nearly  one  half  of  the  natural  cement  made  in  this  country 
comes  from  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  nearly  half  of  the  remainder 
comes  from  near  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

76.  POZZUOLAHA.  Pozzuolana  is  a  term  applied  to  a  combina- 
tion of  silica  and  alumina  which,  when  mixed  with  common  lime 
and  made  into  mortar,  has  the  property  of  hardening  under  water. 
There  are  several  classes  of  materials  possessing  this  property. 

Pozzuolana  proper  is  a  material  of  volcanic  origin,  and  is  the 
first  Bubetanoe  known  to  possess  the  peculiar  property  of  hydrau- 
licity.  The  discovery  was  made  at  Pozzuoli,  near  the  base  of 
Mount  Vesuvius, — hence  the  name.  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  both 
mention  that  pozzuolana  was  extensively  used  by  the  Romans  before 
their  day;  and  Vitruvius  gives  a  formula  for  its  use  in  monolithic 
masonry,  which  with  slight  variations  has  been  followed  in  Italy 
ever  since.  It  is  as  follows:  **  12  parts  pozzuolana,  well  pulverized; 
6  parts  quartzose  sand,  well  washed ;  and  9  parts  rich  lime,  well 
slaked.'' 

Trass  is  a  volcanic  earth  closely  resembling  pozzuolana,  and  isi 
employed  substantially  in  the  same  way.  It  is  found  on  the  Rhine; 
between  Mayence  and  Cologne,  and  in  various  localities  in  Holland.. 

Ardnes  is  a  species  of  ocherous  sand  containing  so  large  a  pro- 
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portion  of  clay  that  it  can  be  mixed  into  a  paste  with  water  without 
the  addition  of  lime,  and  used  in  that  state  for  common  mortar. 
Mixed  with  rich  lime  it  yields  hydraulic  mortar  of  considerable 
energy. 

Brick  dust  mixed  with  common  lime  produces  a  feebly  hydraulic 
mortar. 

76.  Slag  Cement.  Slag  cement  is  by  far  the  most  important  of 
the  pozzuolana  cements.  It  is  the  product  obtained  by  mixing 
powdered  slaked  lime  and  finely  pulverized  blast-furnace  slag.  The 
amount  of  slag  cement  manafactured  is  very  small  as  compared 
with  Portland  or  natural  cement,  and  apparently  much  more  is 
manufactured  in  Europe  than  in  America.  Probably  most  of  the 
80-called  pozzuolana  cements  are  slag  cements.  It  is  claimed  that 
slag  cement  mortar  will  not  stain  the  stone  laid  with  it. 

77.  Weight.  Cement  is  generally  sold  by  the  barrel,  although 
not  necessarily  in  a  barrel.  Imported  cement  is  always  sold  in 
barrels,  but  American  cement  is  sold  in  barrels,  or  in  bags,  or  less 
frequently  in  bulk. 

Portland  cement  usually  weighs  400  pounds  per  barrel  gross, 
and  370  to  380  pounds  net.  A  bag  of  Portland  usually  weighs  95 
pounds,  of  which  four  are  counted  a  barrel. 

Natural  cement  made  in  or  near  Kosendale,  N.  Y.,  weighs  318 
pounds  per  barrel  gross,  and  300  net.  Cement  made  in  Akron, 
N.  Y.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Utica,  111.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  weighs  285 
pounds  per  barrel  gross,  and  205  net.  Cloth  bags  usually  contain 
one  third,  and  paper  bags  one  fourth  of  a  barrel. 

Slag  oement  weighs  from  325  to  350  pounds  net  per  barrel. 

78.  Cost.  The  price  of  hydraulic  cement  has  decreased  greatly 
in  recent  years,  owing  chiefly  to  the  development  of  the  cement 
industry  in  this  country.  At  present  the  competition  among 
domestic  manufacturers  governs  the  price.  In  1898  the  prices  in 
car-load  lots  were  about  as  follows: 

Imported  Portland  cement  at  Atlantic  ports  ^1.50  to  $2  per 
barrel  in  wood,  and  at  Chicago  t2  to  $2.50.  American  Portland  at 
eastern  mills  is  $1.50  to  $1.75  in  wood,  and  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
$1.75  to  $2.  The  price  in  paper  bags  is  about  10  cents  per  barrel 
less  than  in  wood,  and  about  15  cents  per  barrel  cheaper  in  cloth 
bags  than  in  wood— provided  the  cloth  bags  are  returned  to  the 
mill,  freight  prepaid. 
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Natural  cement  in  the  Rosendale  (N.  Y.)  district  costs  f.  o.  b. 
mills  50  cents  per  barrel  (300  ponnds  net)  in  balk,  60  cents  in 
paper,  and  70  cents  in  wood.  The  price  at  the  western  mills  in 
recent  years  was  50  cents  per  barrel  (265  pounds  net)  in  cloth  (the 
sacks  to  be  returned,  freight  prepaid),  55  cents  in  paper,  and  60 
cents  in  wood. 

Slag  cement  is  made  in  this  country  only  at  Chicago,  where  it 
sells  at  prices  but  little  below  those  of  similar  grades  of  Portland 
cements.  The  imported  pozzuolana  sells  substantially  the  same  as 
similar  grades  of  Portland. 

Art.  4.  Tests  of  Cement. 

79.  The  Talue  of  a  cement  varies  greatly  with  the  chemical 
composition,  the  temperature  of  calcination,  the  fineness  of  grind- 
ing, etc. ;  and  a  slight  variation  in  any  one  of  these  items  may 
greatly  affect  the  physical  properties  of  the  product.  Unless  the 
process  of  manufacture  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  care,  two  lots 
of  cement  of  the  same  brand  are  liable  to  differ  considerably  in 
physical  properties.  Therefore  the  testing  of  cement  to  determine 
its  fitness  for  the  use  proposed  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance. 
The  properties  of  a  cement  which  are  examined  to  determine  its 
constructive  value  are:  (1)  color,  (2)  thoroughness  of  burning,  (3) 
activity,  (4)  soundness,  (5)  fineness,  (6)  strength. 

80.  Color.  The  color  of  the  cement  powder  indicates  but 
little,  since  it  is  chiefly  due  to  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  which 
in  no  way  affect  the  cementitious  value;  but  for  any  given  brand, 
variations  in  shade  may  indicate  differences  in  the  character  of  the 
rock  or  in  the  degree  of  burning. 

With  Portland  cement,  gray  or  greenish  gray  is  generally  con- 
sidered best;  bluish  gray  indicates  a  probable  excess  of  lime,  and 
brown  an  excess  of  clay.  An  undue  proportion  of  under-burned 
material  is  generally  indicated  by  a  yellowish  shade,  with  a  marked 
difference  between  the  color  of  the  hard-burned,  unground  particles 
retained  by  a  fine  sieve  and  the  finer  cement  which  passes  through 
the  sieve. 

Natural  cements  are  usually  brown,  but  vary  from  very  light  to 
very  dark. 

Slag  cement  has  a  mauve  tint — a  delicate  lilac. 
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81.  THOSOneEHSSs  of  Bmumre.  The  higher  the  temperature 
of  barning  the  greater  the  weight  of  the  clinker  (the  nngronnd 
cement).  Two  methods  have  been  employed  in  utilizing  this  prin- 
ciple as  a  test  of  the  thoroughness  of  burning,  yiz. :  (1)  determine 
the  weight  of  a  unit  of  Tolume  of  the  ground  cement,  and  (2) 
determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cement. 

82.  Weight.  For  any  particular  cement  the  weight  varies  with 
the  temperature  of  burning,  the  degree  of  fineness  in  grinding,  and 
the  density  of  packing.  Other  things  being  the  same,  the  harder- 
bamed  varieties  are  the  heavier.  The  finer  a  cement  is  ground  the 
more  bulky  it  becomes,  and  consequently  the  less  it  weighs.  Hence 
light  weight  may  be  caused  by  laudable  fine  grinding  or  by  objec- 
tionable under-burning. 

The  weight  per  unit  of  volume  is  usually  determined  by  sifting 
the  cement  into  a  measure,  and  striking  the  top  level  with  a  straight- 
edge. In  careful  work  the  height  of  fall  and  the  size  of  the  meas- 
uring vessel  are  specified.  The  weight  per  cubic  foot  is  neither 
exactly  constant,  nor  can  it  be  determined  precisely;  and  is  of  very 
little  service  in  determining  the  value  of  a  cement.  However,  it  is 
often  specified  as  one  of  the  requirements  to»be  fulfilled.  The  fol- 
lowing values,  determined  by  sifting  the  cement  with  a  fall  of  three 
feet  into  a  box  having  a  capacity  of  one  tenth  of  a  cubic  foot,  may 
be  taken  as  fair  averages  for  ordinary  cements.  The  difference  in 
weight  for  any  particular  kind  is  mainly  due  to  a  difference  in  fine- 
ness: 

Portland  75  to  90  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  or  94  to  112  lbs.  per  bushel. 
Natural  50  to  56  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  or  62  to    70  lbs.  per  bushel. 

Specifications  for  the  reception  of  cement  frequently  specify  the 
net  weight  per  barrel;  but  this  is  a  specification  for  quantity  and 
not  quality. 

83.  Specific  Gravity.  The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  cement  is  the  only  real  test  of  the  thoroughness  of  burning. 
The  specific  gravity  is  determined  by  immersing  a  known  weight 
of  the  cement  in  a  liquid  which  will  not  act  upon  it  (usually  turpen- 
tine or  benzine),  and  obtaining  the  volume  of  the  liquid  displaced. 
The  specific  gravity  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  cement  (in 
grammes)  divided  by  the  displaced  volume  (in  cubic  centimetres). 

A  variety  of  forms  of  apparatus  for  use  in  making  this  test  are 
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upon  the  market,  bnt  as  several  of  the  Tolameters  in  ordinary  nse 
in  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  are  suitable  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  any  of  them  here.  As  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  specific  gravity  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  cement,  great  care  is  necessary  in 
making  the  test.  It  is  necessary  that  all  the  air-bubbles  contained 
in  the  cement  powder  be  eliminated,  so  that  the  volume  obtained 
be  that  of  the  cement  particles  only.  The  cement  should  be  passed 
through  a  sieve,  say  No.  80,  to  eliminate  the  lumps.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  liquid  should  not  be  above  60°  Fahr.,  and  should  not 
change  during  the  test.  A  change  of  l*'  G.  in  the  turpentine 
between  the  readings  of  the  volumeter  will  make  a  difference  of 
0.08  in  the  resulting  specific  gravity. 

The  specific  gravity  of  Portland  cement  varies  from  3.00  to  3.25, 
usaally  between  3.05  and  3.17.  Natural  cement  varies  from  2.75  to 
3.05,  and  is  usually  between  2.80  and  3.00.  Slag  cement  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  2.72  to  2.76.  The  specific  gravity  of  cement 
decreases  with  age  owing  to  the  absorption  of  water  and  carbonic  acid 
from  the  air. 

German  authorities  state  that  the  specific  gravity  of  fresh  Port- 
land cement  is  between  3.12  and  3.25.  English  specifications  re- 
quire 3.10  for  fresh  Portland  and  3.07  for  cement  3  months  old. 
By  the  specifications  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
the  minimum  for  fresh  Portland  is  3.09.  Many  specifications  fix 
3.00  or  3.05  for  the  lower  limit. 

84.  Activity.  When  cement  powder  is  mixed  with  water  to  a 
plastic  condition  and  allowed  to  stand,  the  cement  chemically  com- 
bines with  the  water  and  the  entire  mass  gradually  becomes  firm 
and  hard.  This  process  of  solidifying  is  called  setting.  Cements 
differ  very  widely  in  their  rate  and  manner  of  setting.  Some 
occupy  but  a  few  minutes  in  the  operation,  while  others  require 
several  hours.  Some  begin  to  set  comparatively  early  and  take 
considerable  time  to  complete  the  process,  while  others  stand  con- 
siderable time  without  apparent  change  and  then  set  very  quickly. 

A  knowledge  of  the  activity  of  a  cement  is  of  importance  both 
in  testing  and  in  usitlg  a  cement,  since  its  strength  is  seriously 
impaired  if  the  mortar  is  disturbed  after  it  has  begun  to  set. 
Ordinarily  the  moderately  slow-setting  cements  are  preferable,  since 
they  need  not  be  handled  so  rapidly  and  may  be  mixed  in  larger 
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qiiantibies;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  rapid-setting 
cement,  as  for  example  when  an  inflow  of  water  is  to  be  prevented. 

To  determine  the  rate  of  setting,  points  have  been  arbitrarily 
fixed  where  the  set  is  said  to  begin  and  to  end.  It  is  very  diiticult 
to  determine  these  points  with  exactness,  particularly  the  latter; 
but  an  exact  determination  is  not  necessary  to  judge  of  the  fltuesd 
of  a  cement  for  a  particular  use.  For  this  purpose  it  is  ordinarily 
sufficient  to  say  that  a  mortar  has  begun  to  set  when  it  has  lost  its 
plasticity,  t.e.,  when  its  form  cannot  be  altered  without  producing 
a  fracture;  and  that  it  has  set  hard  when  it  will  resist  a  slight 
pressure  of  the  thumb-nail.  Cements  will  increase  in  hardness  long 
after  they  can  not  be  indented  with  the  thumb-nail. 

For  an  accurate  determination  of  rate  of  set  two  standards  are 
in  use,  viz. :  Gillmore's  and  the  German. 

85.  Gillmore's  Test.  Mix  the  cement  with  water  to  a  stjff 
plastic  mortar  (see  §§  103-4),  and  make  a  cake  or  pat  2  or  3  inches 
in  diameter  aiid>ibout  I  inch  thick.  The  mortar  is  said  to  have 
begun  to  set  when  it  will  just  support  a  wire  ^g-inch  in  diameter 
weighing  ^  pound,  and  to  have  '*  set  hard  "  when  it  will  bear  a  ^^j- 
inch  wire  weighing  1  pound.  A  loaded  wire  used  for  this  purpose 
is  frequently  called  a  Vicat  needle,  after  Vicat,  its  inventor.  The 
interval  between  the  time  of  adding  the  water  and  the  time  when 
the  light  wire  is  just  supported  is  the  time  of  beginning  to  set,  and 
the  interval  between  the  time  the  light  wire  is  supported  and  the 
time  when  the  heavy  one  is  just  supported  is  the  time  of  setting. 

86.  German  Test.*  **  A  slow-setting  cement  (one  setting  in  not 
less  than  two  hours)  shall  be  mixed  three  minutes,  and  a  quick- 
setting  cement  (one  setting  in  less  than  two  hours)  one  minute,  with 
water  to  a  stiff  paste.  The  consistency  of  the  cement  paste  for  this 
cake  shall  be  such  that,  when  wrought  with  a  trowel  on  the  plate, 
the  paste  will  only  begin  to  run  towards  the  edge  of  the  same  after 
the  paste  has  been  repeatedly  jarred.  As  a  rule,  27  to  30  per  cent, 
of  water  will  suffice  to  give  the  necessary  consistency  to  a  Portland 
cement  paste,  f 

*'  For  the  exact  determination  of  the  time  of  beginning  to  set, 
and  for  determining  the  time  of  setting,  a  standard  needle  300 


♦Speciflcatioiifl  of  tho  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Works,  July  28,  1887. 
t  Apparently  this  mortar  is  more  moist  than  the  "plastic  mortar"  ordinarily 
employed  in  this  country  (see  §§  lOS-4), 
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grammes  (11  oz.)  ia  weight  and  1  square  millimetre  (0.0006  square 
inch)  in  cross-section  is  used.  A  metal  ring  4  centimetres  (1.575 
inches)  in  height  and  8  centimetres  (3.15  inches)  clear  diameter 
(inside)  is  placed  on  a  glass  plate,  filled  with  cement  paste  of  the 
above  consistency,  and  brought  under  the  needle.*  The  moment 
at  which  the  needle  is  no  longer  capable  of  completely  penetrating 
the  cement  cake  is  considered  the  beginning  of  the  time  of  setting. 
The  time  elapsing  between  this  and  the  moment  when  the  standard 
needle  no  longer  leaves  an  appreciable  impression  on  the  hardened 
cake  is  considered  the  time  of  setting." 

To  facilitate  the  making  of  this  test,  an  apparatus  is  provided 
which  consists  of  a  ligkt  rod  freely  sliding  through  an  arm;  and 
carrying  in  its  lower  end  the  penetrating  needle.  The  amount  of 
penetration  is  read  by  an  index  moving  over  a  graduated  scale. 

87.  Elements  Affecting  Bate  of  Set.  The  amount  of  water 
employed  is  important.  .  For  data  as  to  the  amount  of  water  to  be 
ased,  see  §§  103-4.     The  less  the  water,  the  more  rapid  the  set. 

It  is  usually  specified  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  air 
shall  be  from  60°  to  65°  F.  The  higher  the  temperature,  the  more 
rapid  the  set.  To  prevent  the  surface  of  the  test  specimen  from 
hardening  by  drying,  it  is  specified  that  the  pat  shall  be  immersed 
in  water  at  60°  to  65°  F.  The  setting  under  water  is  much  slower 
than  in  air  even  though  the  air  be  saturated  with  moisture  and  be 
at  the  same  temperature  as  the  water,  due  to  the  mechanical  action 
of  the  water. 

Other  things  being  the  same,  the  finer  the  cement  is  ground  the 
quicker  it  sets. 

Cements  usually  become  slower  setting  with  age,  particularly  if 
exposed  to  the  air — Portlands  usually  but  slightly. 

The  standard  tests  for  activity  are  usually  made  on  neat  cement 
on  account  of  the  interference  of  the  sand  grains  with  the  descent 
of  the  needle.  The  rate  of  setting  of  neat  mortar  gives  but  little 
indication  of  what  the  action  may  be  with  sand.  Sand  increases 
the  time  of  setting — but  very  differently  for  different  cements. 
With  some  cements  a  mortar  composed  of  one  part  cement  to  three 
parts  sand  will  require  twice  as  long  to  set  as  a  neat  mortar,  while 
with  other  cements  the  time  will  be  eight  or  ten  times  as  long. 

*  For  an  illustration  of  the  apparatus  see  Trans.  Amer.  See.  of  C.  £.,  vol. 
p.  11. 
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Sulphate  of  lime  (plaster  of  Paris)  greatly  influences  the  rate  of 
setting  of  Portland  cements.  The  addition  of  1  or  2  per  cent,  is 
sufficient  to  change  the  time  of  setting  from  a  few  minutes  to  several 
hours.  Cement  which  has  been  made  slow-setting  by  the  addition  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  nsnally  becomes  quick-setting  again  after  exposure 
to  the  air;  cement  which  has  not  had  its  time  of  setting  changed 
by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  lime,  usually  becomes  slower  setting 
with  age  and  may  finally  lose  the  power  of  setting.  Cement  which 
has  become  slow-setting  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  lime  will 
become  quick-setting  if  mixed  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda. 

A  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  usaally  causes  the  cement 
to  set  more  slowly;  while  a  strong  solution  nsnally  accelerates  the 
rate  of  setting. 

88.  Time  of  Set.  A  few  of  the  quickest  natural  cements  when 
tested  neat  with  the  minimum  of  water  will  begin  to  set  in  5  to  10 
minutes,  and  set  hard  in  15  to  20  minutes;  while  the  majority  will 
begin  to  set  in  20  to  30  minutes  and  will  set  hard  in  40  to  60 
minutes;  and  a  few  of  the  slowest  will  not  begin  to  set  under  60 
minutes. 

The  quickest  of  the  Portlands  will  begin  to  set  in  20  to  40  min- 
utes; but  the  majority  will  not  begin  to  set  under  2  or  3  hours, 
and  will  not  set  hard  under  6  or  8  hours.  The  1887  standard 
German  specifications  reject  a  Portland  cement  which  begins  to 
set  in  less  than  30  minutes  or  which  sets  hard  in  less  than 
3  hours. 

89.  Soundness.  Soundness  refers  to  cue  ability  of  a  cement  to 
retain  its  strength  and  form  unimpaired  for  an  indefinite  period. 
Soundness  is  a  most  important  element ;  since  if  a  cement  ultimately 
loses  its  strength  it  is  worthless,  and  if  it  finally  expands  it  becomes 
a  destructive  agent.  A  cement  may  be  unsound  because  of  the 
presence  in  it  of  some  active  elements  which  cause  the  mortar  to 
expand  or  contract  in  setting,  or  the  unsoundness  may  be  due  to 
exterior  agencies  which  act  upon  the  ingredients  of  the  cement. 
Most  unsound  cements  fail  by  swelling  and  cracking  under  the 
action  of  expansives;  but  sometimes  the  mortar  fails  by  a  gradual 
softening  of  the  mass  without  material  change  of  form.  The  ex- 
pansive action  is  usually  due  to  free  lime  or  free  magnesia  in  the 
cement,  but  may  be  caused  by  sulphur  compounds.     The  principal 
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exterior  agencies  acting  upon  a  cement  are  air,  sea-water,  and 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

The  presence  of  small  quantities  of  free  lime  in  the  cement  is  a 
frequent  canse  of  nnsoandness.  The  lime  slakes,  and  causes  the 
mortar  to  swell  and  crack — and  perhaps  finally  disintegrate.  The 
degree  of  heat  employed  in  the  burning,  and  the  fineness,  modify 
the  effect  of  the  free  lime.  Lime  burned  at  a  high  heat  slakes 
more  slowly  than  when  burned  at  a  low  temperature,  and  is  there- 
fore more  likely  to  "be  injurious.  Finely  ground  lime  slakes  more 
quickly  than  coarsely  ground,  and  hence  with  fine  cement  the  lime 
may  slake  before  the  cement  has  set,  and  therefore  do  no  harm. 
The  lime  in  finely  ground  cements  will  air-slake  sooner  than  that  in 
coarsely  ground. 

Free  magnesia  in  cement  acts  very  much  like  free  lime.  The 
action  of  the  magnesia  is  much  slower  than  that  of  lime,  and  hence 
its  presence  is  a  more  serious  defect,  since  it  is  less  likely  to  be 
detected  before  the  cement  is  used.  The  effect  of  magnesia  in 
cement  is  not  thoroughly  understood,  but  seems  to  vary  with  the 
composition  of  the  cement,  the  degree  of  burning,  and  the  amount 
of  water  used  in  mixing.  It  was  formerly  held  that  1^  or  2  per 
cent,  of  magnesia  in  Portland  cement  was  dangerous;  but  it  is  now 
known  that  5  per  cent,  is  not  injurious,  while  8  per  cent,  may  pro- 
duce expansion.  Since  many  of  the  natural  cements  are  made  of 
magnesium  limestone,  they  contain  much  more  magnesia  than 
Portland  cements;  but  chemists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  different  constituents  are  combined,  and  consequently  are 
not  agreed  either  as  to  the  amount  or  effect  of  free  magnesia  in  such 
a  cement.  Fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  a  chemical 
analysis  to  determine  the  amount  of  lime  or  maguesia  present,  for 
a  cement  which  successfully  stands  the  ordinary  test  for  soundness 
(§  92)  for  7,  or  at  most  28  days,  may  be  used  with  reasonable  con- 
fidence. 

The  effect  of  lime  and  magnesia  seems  to  be  more  serious 
in  water  than  in  air,  and  greater  in  sea-water  than  in  fresh 
water. 

90.  The  action  of  sulphur  in  a  cement  is  extremely  yariable, 
depending  upon  the  state  in  which  it  may  exist  and  upon  the 
nature  of  the  cement.  Sulphur  may  occur  naturally  in  the  cement 
or  may  be  added  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of  lime  (plaster  of  Paris) 
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to  retard  tho  time  of  set  (§  87).  Under  certain  conditions  the 
Rulphur  may  form  sulphides,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  oxidize 
uiid  form  sulphates  and  cause  the  mortar  to  decrease  in  strength. 
Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  slag  cements  contain  an  excess  of  sulphides, 
and  are  therefore  unfit  for  use  in  the  air,  particularly  a  very  dry 
atmoripliero,  although  under  water  they  may  give  satisfactory  results 
and  i^omparo  favorably  with  Portland  cement. 

81.  Tests  of  Soundness.  Several  methods  of  testing  soundness 
have  boon  rooommonded.  Of  those  mentioned 'below,  the  first  two 
are  (billed  coUl  tests,  since  the  mortar  is  tested  at  ordinary  tempera- 
turoH;  and  the  others  accelerated  or  hot  tests. 

98.  77<f»  Pdf  Test.  The  ordinary  method  of  testing  soundness 
Irt  to  nuiko  small  cakes  or  pats  of  neat  mortar  3  or  4  inches  in 
iliamoter,  about  half  an  inch  thick  and  having  thin  edges,  upon  a 
Hhoot  of  gliws,  and  examine  from  day  to  day,  for  28  days  (if 
poHHJblo),  to  800  if  they  show  any  cracks  or  signs  of  distortion. 
Tho  amount  of  water  used  in  mixing  (see  §  104)  within  reason- 
able liiiiitii  Hooms  to  have  no  material  effect  on  the  result.  The 
(loriuau  Htanilard  specifications  require  the  cake  to  be  kept  24 
hourn  in  a  oUmod  box  or  under  a  damp  cloth,  and  then  stored  in 
wator.  Tho  I'Vonoh,  to  make  sure  that  the  pats  do  not  get  dry 
boforo  iininorMJoii,  recommend  that  the  cakes  be  immersed  immodi- 
jitoly  after  mixing  without  waiting  for  the  mortar  to  set.  Some 
really  nound  natural  cements  will  disintegrate  if  immersed  before 
AottiiiK  bart  bof^un. 

'V\hs  llrnt  ovidenoe  of  bad  quality  is  the  loosening  of  the  pat  from 
tho  ghiHrt,  which  fronerally  takes  place,  if  at  all,  within  one  or  two 
dayn.  (lood  (UMuoiit  will  remain  firmly  attached  to  the  glass  for  two 
wookft  at  leant.  Tho  cracks  due  to  expansion  occur  usually  at  the 
edgort  of  tho  pat,  aiul  radiate  from  the  center.  These  cracks  should 
not  bo  coiifuHod  with  irregular  hair-like  shrinkage  cracks,  which 
appoar  over  the  entire  surface  when  the  pats  are  made  too  wet  and 
dry  out  too  much  while  setting. 

93.  A  comont  high  in  sulphides,  as  for  example  one  made  of 
blurtt-furnaco  slag,  will  successfully  pass  the  above,  the  usual,  test 
f<»r  Houndnt^MH;  ami  still  the  mortar  when  exposed  in  the  air  will 
Hbow  a  nuirked  doorcase  in  strength  and  perhaps  finally  dis- 
iiiLi'grato.  The  jjresonce  of  an  excess  of  sulphides  may  be  sus- 
pire tcvl   in   any   cement   made  from   blast-furnace   slag.     A    slag 
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cemeut  is  indicated  by  a  manve  or  delicate  lilac  tint  of  the  dry 
powder. 

Therefore,  in  making  the  pat  test,  it  is  wise  to  expose  a  pat  in 
the  air  as  well  as  one  nnder  water.  Any  sulphides  in  the  cement 
will  be  revealed  by  brown  or  yellowish  blofcches  on  the  pat  exposed 
in  air,  and  also  by  a  greenish  color  of  the  interior  of  the  pat  exposed 
nnder  water.  The  pat  in  air  is  not  as  good  a  test  of  expansives  as 
the  pat  under  water,  owing  to  a  possible  deficiency  of  water  and  to 
greater  shrinkage  cracks. 

If  there  are  any  considerable  indications  of  sulphides,  before 
accepting  the  cement  a  chemical  analysis  should  be  made  to  deter- 
mine the  sulphur  and  the  probable  ultimate  action  of  the  cement. 
Any  cement  containing  sulphides  in  appreciable  quantities  is  at 
least  doubtful  and  should  probably  be  rejected.  Slag  cements 
usually  contain  1  to  1.5  per  cent,  of  sulphides. 

Another  excellent  method  of  examining  for  the  presence  of  sul- 
phides is,  in  making  the  test  for  tensile  strength  (§§  99-111^),  to 
store  part  of  the  briquettes  in  air  and  part  in  water.  Any  material 
difference  in  strength  between  the  two  lots  is  sufficient  ground  for 
rejecting  the  cement  for  use  in  a  dry  place.  Of  course  due  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  the  possible  effect  of  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  briquettes  stored  in  air. 

94.  Expansion  Test,  Various  experimenters  test  the  soundness 
of  cement  by  measuring  the  expansion  of  a  bar  of  cement  mortar. 
The  French  Commission  recommend  the  measurement  of  the  expan- 
sion of  a  bar  32  inches  long  by  \  inch  square,  or  the  measurement 
of  the  increase  of  circumference  of  a  cylinder.  The  German 
standard  tests  require  the  measurement  of  the  increase  in  length  of 
a  prism  4  inches  long  by  2  inches  square.  The  apparatus  for 
making  these  tests  can  be  had  in  the  market.  The  tests  require 
very  delicate  manipulation  to  secure  reliable  results. 

95.  Accelerated  Tests.  The  ordinary  tests  extending  over  a 
reasonable  period,  sometimes  fail  to  detect  unsoundness;  and  many 
efforts  have  been  made  to  utilize  beat  to  accelerate  the  action,  with 
a  view  of  determining  from  the  effect  of  heat  during  a  short  time 
what  would  be  the  action  in  a  longer  period  under  normal  condi- 
tions. Some  of  these  tests  have  been  fairly  successful,  but  none 
have  been  extensively  employed.  It  is  difficult  to  interpret  the 
tests,  as  the  results  vary  with  the  per  cent,  of  lime,  magnesia,  sul« 
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phates,  etc.,  present,  and  with  their  proportions  relative  to  each 
other  and  to  the  whole.  There  is  a  great  diversity  as  to  the  valae 
of  accelerated  tests.  Many  natural  cements  which  go  all  to  pieces 
in  the  accelerated  tests,  particularly  the  hoiling  test,  still  stand 
well  in  actual  service.  This  is  a  strong  argament  against  drawing 
adverse  conclusions  from  accelerated  tests  when  applied  to  Portland 
cement. 

The  warm-ioater  testy  proposed  by  Mr.  Faija,*  a  British 
aathority,  is  made  with  a  covered  vessel  partly  full  of  water 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  100°  to  115°  F.,  in  the  upper 
part  of  which  the  pat  is  placed  until  set.  When  the  pat  is 
set,  it  is  placed  in  the  water  for  24  hours.  If  the  cement  remains 
firmly  attached  to  the  glass  and  shows  no  cracks,  it  is  very  probably 
sound. 

The  hot-water  testy  proposed  by  Mr.  Maclay,f  an  American 
authority,  is  sabstantially  like  Faija's  test  above,  except  that 
Maclay  recommends  195*'  to  200°  F. 

The  boiling  testy  suggested  by  Professor  Tetmajer,  the  Swisa 
authority,  consists  in  placing  the  mortar  in  cold  water  immediately 
after  mixing,  then  gradually  raising  the  temperature  to  boiling 
after  about  an  hour,  and  boiling  for  three  hours.  The  test 
Fpecimen  consists  of  a  small  ball  of  sach  a  consistency  that  when 
flattened  to  half  its  diameter  it  neither  cracks  nor  runs  at  the 
edges. 

The  kiln   tests  consist  of  exposing  a  small   cake   of  cement 
mortar,  after  it  has  set,  to  a  temperature   of  110°   to  120°  C. 
(1G6°  to  248°  F.)  in  a  drying  oven  until  all  the  water  is  driven  off. 
If  no  edge  cracks  appear,  the  cement  is  considered  of  constant, 
volume. 

The  flame  test  is  made  by  placing  a  ball  of  the  cement  paste, 
about  2  inches  in  diameter,  on  a  wire  gauge  and  applying  the 
flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  gradually  until  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the 
temperature  is  about  90°  C.  (194°  F.).  The  heat  is  then  in- 
creased until  the  lower  part  of  the  ball  becomes  red-hot.  The 
appearance  of  cracks  probably  indicates  the  presence  of  an  expansive 
element. 


*  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  of  C.  E.,  vol.  xvil.  p.  223;  vol.  xxx.  p.  67, 
t  Traus.  Am.  Soc.  of  C.  E.,  vol.  xxvll.  p.  412. 
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The  chloride-of-lime  (est  is  to  mix  the  paste  for  the  cakes  with 
a  solution  of  40  grammes  of  calciam  chloride  per  liter  of  water, 
allow  to  set,  immerse  in  the  same  solation  for  24  hoars,  and  then 
examine  for  checking  and  softening.  The  chloride  of  lime  accel- 
erates the  hydration  of  the  free  lime.  The  chloride  in  the  solation 
used  in  mixing  caases  the  slaking  before  setting  of  only  so  much  of 
the  free  lime  as  is  not  objectionable  in  the  cement.  The  chloride 
of  calcium  has  no  effect  upon  free  magnesia. 

96.  FlHEHESS.  The  question  of  fineness  is  wholly  a  matter  of 
economy.  Cement  until  gronnd  is  a  mass  of  partially  vitrified 
clinker,  which  is  not  affected  by  water,  and  which  has  no  setting 
power.  It  is  only  after  it  is  ground  that  the  addition  of  water 
induces  crystallization.  Consequently  the  coarse  particles  in  a 
cement  have  no  setting  power  whatever,  and  may  for  practical 
purposes  be  considered  as  so  mach  sand  and  essentially  an  adul- 
terant. 

There  is  another  reason  why  cement  should  be  well  ground.  A 
mortar  or  concrete  being  composed  of  a  certain  quantity  of  inert 
material  bound  together  by  cement,  it  is  evident  that  to  secure  a 
strong  mortar  or  concrete  it  is  essential  that  each  piece  of  aggregate 
■hall  be  entirely  surrounded  by  the  cementing  material,  so  that  no 
two  pieces  are  in  actual  contact.  Obviously,  then,  the  finer  a 
cement  the  greater  surface  will  a  given  weight  cover,  and  the  more 
economy  will  there  be  in  its  use. 

Fine  cement  can  be  produced  by  the  manufacturers  in  three 
ways:  1,  by  supplying  the  mill  with  comparatively  soft,  under-burnt 
rock,  which  is  easily  reduced  to  powder;  2,  by  more  thorough 
grinding;  or  3,  by  bolting  through  a  sieve  and  returning  the 
nnground  particles  to  the  mill.  The  first  process  produces  an  in- 
ferior quality  of  cement,  while  the  second  and  third  add  to  the  cost 
of  manufacture. 

It  is  possible  to  reduce  a  cement  to  an  impalpable  powder,  but 
the  proper  degree  of  fineness  is  reached  when  it  becomes  cheaper  to 
use  more  cement  in  proportion  to  the  aggregate  than  to  pay  the 
extra  cost  of  additional  grinding. 

97.  Measuring  Fineness.  The  degree  of  fineness  is  determined 
by  weighing  the  per  cent,  which  will  not  pass  through  sieves  of  a 
specified  number  of  meshes  per  square  inch.  In  the  past,  three 
sieves  have  been  used  for  this  purpose,  viz.,  sieves  having  50,  75, 
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and  100  meshes  per  linear  inch,  or  2,500,  5,625,  and  10,000  meshes 
per  sqaare  inch  respective] v.  These  sieves  are  usually  referred  to 
by  the  number  of  meshes  per  linear  inch,  the  first  being  known  as 
No.  50,  the  second  as  Xo.  75,  and  the  third  as  Xo.  100.  In  each 
case  the  diameter  of  the  mesh  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  wire. 
The  per  cent,  left  on  the  coarser  sieves  has  no  special  significance, 
and  hence  the  use  of  more  than  one  sieve  has  been  almost  aban- 
doned. More  recently  in  this  country  a  No.  120  sieve  (14,400 
meshes  per  square  inch)  has  been  employed,  and  sometimes  a 
No.  260.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  sieve  generally  used  has 
70  meshes  per  linear  centimetre,  corresponding  to  175  meshes  per 
linear  inch  (30,625  per  square  inch). 

08.  Data  on  Fineness.  Nearly  all  Portland  cements  are  so 
ground  as  not  to  leave  more  than  20  per  cent,  on  a  No.  100  sieve, 
and  many  of  them  will  not  leave  more  than  10  per  cent,  on  a 
No.  100  sieve  or  more  than. 20  per  cent,  on  a  No.  200  sieve;  and 
gome  manufacturers  claim  less  than  10  percent,  on  a  No.  200  sieve. 
As  a  rule,  American  Portlands  are  finer  ground  than  German,  and 
German  finer  than  English. 

Most  of  the  natural  cements  are  usually  ground  so  as  to  give 
not  more  than  20  per  cent,  on  the  No.  100  sieve,  and  many  of  them 
will  not  leave  more  than  10  per  cent,  on  the  Xo.  100  sieve,  and  a 
few  will  leave  only  10  per  cent,  on  the  Xo.  200  sieve. 

A  common  specification  is  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  shall 
be  left  on  a  Xo.  50  sieve.  Such  a  test  simply  prevents  the  adultera- 
tion of  the  cement  with  very  coarse  particles,  but  does  not  insure 
any  considerable  proportion  of  impalpable  powder  (approximately 
that  which  will  pass  a  Xo.  200  sieve),  which  alone  gives  value  to 
the  cement.* 

Since  the  natural  cement  is  not  so  hard  burned  as  the  Portland, 
there  is  more  impalpable  powder  in  proportion  to  the  per  cent,  left 
on  the  test  sieve  than  with  the  Portland;  and  consequently  a  severe 
test   for   fineness   is   not  as  important  for  natural  cement  as  for 

*  There  has  recently  boon  introdiiccxl  an  article  called  sand-cement,  which  is 
made  by  mixing  cement  and  silic^i  sand  and  grinding  the  mixture.  The  grind- 
ing of  the  mixture  greatly  increases  the  fineness  of  the  cement.  A  mixture  of 
1  part  cement  and  3  parts  silica  sand  when  reground  will  carry  nearly  as  much 
sand  as  the  original  pure  cement,  which  shows  the  striking  effect  of  the  very 
fine  grinding  of  the  cement. 
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Portland.  Farther,  since  natural  cement  is  mnch  cheaper  than 
Portland,  it  is  more  economical  to  use  more  cement  than  to 
require  extra  fineness.  Again,  since  natural  cement  is  weaker, 
it  is  not  ordinarily  used  with  as  large  a  proportion  of  sand  as 
Portland,  and  hence  fineness  is  not  as  important  with  natural  as  with 
Portland. 

For  various  specifications  for  fineness,  see  Art.  5,  pages  78c?- 
78A,  particularly  Tables  10c  and  lOd^  pages  78/,  78^. 

99.  Tensile  Stbenoth.  The  strength  of  cement  mortar  is 
usually  determined  by  submitting  a  specimen  having  a  cross  section 
of  1  square  inch  to  a  tensile  stress.  The  reason  for  adopting  tensile 
tests  instead  of  compressive  is  the  greater  ease  of  making  the  former 
snd  the  less  variation  in  the  results.  Mortar  is  eight  to  ten  times 
as  strong  in  compression  as  in  tension. 

The  accurate  determination  of  the  tensile  strength  of  cement  is 
a  much  less  simple  process  than  at  first  appears.  Many  things, 
apparently  of  minor  importance,  exert  such  a  marked  influence  upon 
the  results  that  it  is  only  by  the  greatest  care  that  trustworthy  tests 
can  be  made.  The  variations  in  the  results  of  different  experienced 
operators  working  by  the  same  method  and  upon  the  same  material 
are  frequently  very  large.  In  one  particular  test  case,*  the  lowest 
of  nine  results  was  but  30  per  cent,  of  the  highest,  the  remainder 
being  evenly  distributed  between  the  two  extremes.  Similar  varia- 
tions are  not  at  all  unusual.  The  variation  is  chiefly  due  to  differ- 
ences in  making  the  test  specimen.  Unfortunately,  there  is  at 
present  no  detailed  standard  method  of  procedure  in  making  the 
tests,  and  consequently  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  observe  with  the 
most  conscientious  care  the  rules  that  have  been  formulated,  and 
draw  the  specifications  in  accordance  with  the  personal  equation  of 
the  one  to  make  the  tests. 

100.  Neat  vs.  Sand  Tests.  It  is  very  common  to  test  neat-cement 
mortar,  but  there  are  two  serious  objections  to  this  practice.  First, 
most  neat  cements  decrease  in  tensile  strength  after  a  time.  This 
decrease  seems  to  be  due  to  a  change  in  the  molecular  structure  of 
the  cement,  the  crystals  growing  larger  with  increase  of  age,  thus 
producing  a  crowding  which  results  in  a  decrease  of  the  tensile 
strength.    This  decrease  is  most  marked  with  high-grade  Portlands 


♦  Engineering  News,  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  150-51. 
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which  attain  their  strength  rapidly,  and  nsnally  occnrs  between 
three  months  and  a  year.  A  second  objection  to  neat  tests  is  that 
coarsely-groand  cements  show  greater  strength  than  finely-gronnd 
cements,  although  the  latter  mixed  with  the  usual  proportion  of 
sand  will  give  the  greater  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  skill  is  required  to  secure  uniform 
results  with  sand  than  with  neat  cement. 

101.  The  Sand.  The  quality  of  the  sand  employed  is  of  great 
importance,  for  sands  looking  alike  and  sifted  through  the  same 
sieve  give  results  varying  30  to  40  per  cent. 

The  standard  sand  employed  in  the  official  German  tests  is  a 
natural  quartz  sand  obtained  at  Freienwalde  on  the  Oder,  passing 
a  sieve  of  60  meshes  per  square  centimetre  (20  per  linefir  inch)  and 
caught  upon  a  sieve  of  120  meshes  per  square  centimetre  (28  per 
linear  inch).  The  standard  ^^sand"  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  is  crushed  quartz, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  sand-paper,  which  passes  a  No.  20  sieve 
(wire  No.  28  Stubs's  gauge)  and  is  caught  on  a  No.  '60  sieve  (wire 
No.  30  Stubs's  gauge),  the  grains  being  from  0.03  to  0.02  inch  in 
diameter. 

The  crushed  quartz  consists  of  sharp,  glossy  splinters,  while  the 
standard  German  sand  is  composed  of  nearly  spherical  grains  having 
a  rough  surface  like  ground  glass.  The  quartz  contains  about  60 
per  cent,  of  voids,  while  the  German  standard  sand  contains  only 
about  40  (see  Table  10^,  page  79?,)  The  crushed  quartz  will  give 
less  strength  than  standard  sand.  Ordinarily  common  building  sand 
will  give  a  higher  strength  than  standard  sand,  since  usually  the 
former  consists  of  grains  having  a  greater  variety  of  sizes,  and  con- 
sequently there  are  fewer  voids  to  be  filled  by  the  cement  (see  Table 
10^,  page  79t.) 

102.  The  Amount  of  Water.  The  amount  of  water  necessary 
to  make  the  strongest  mortar  varies  with  each  cement.  It  is  com- 
monly expressed  in  per  cents,  by  weight,  although  in  part  at  least 
it  depends  upon  volume.  The  variation  in  the  amount  of  water 
required  depends  upon  the  degree  of  fineness,  the  specific  gravity, 
the  weight  per  unit  of  volume,  and  the  chemical  composition.  If 
the  cement  is  coarsely  ground,  the  voids  are  less,  and  consequeutly 
the  volume  of  water  required  is  less.  If  the  specific  gravity  of  one 
cement  is  greater  than  that  of  another,  equal  volumes  of  cement 
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i¥ill  reqaire  different  yolnmes  of  water.  The  chemical  composition 
has  the  greatest  inflaence  upon  the  amount  of  water  necessary. 
Part  of  the  water  is  required  to  combine  chemically  with  the  cement, 
iind  part  acts  physically  in  reducing  the  cement  to  a  plastic  mass; 
and  the  portion  required  for  each  of  these  effects  differs  with  differ- 
ent cements.  The  dryness  and  porosity  of  the  sand  may  also 
4ippreciably  affect  the  quantity  of  water  required.  The  finer  the 
^andy  the  greater  the  amount  of  water  required.  Again,  the  same 
^consistency  may  be  arrived  at  in  two  ways — by  using  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water  and  working  thoroughly,  or  by  using  a  larger 
quantity  and  working  less.  (For  instructions  concerning  mixing, 
«ee  §  106). 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  standard  consistency, 
but  there  is  no  constant  relation  between  the  consistency  and  the 
maximum  strength.  With  one  cement  a  particular  consistency  may 
give  maximum  strength,  while  with  another  cement  a  different  con- 
sistency may  be  required  to  develop  the  greatest  strength.  The 
relationship  between  consistency  and  strength  will  vary  also  with 
the  details  of  the  experiment.  In  reporting  the  results  of  tests  the 
quantity  of  water  employed  should  be  stated. 

There  are  two  distinct  standards  of  consistency  for  the  mortar 
employed  in  testing  cements, — the  plastic  and  the  dry. 

108.  Plastic  Mortar.  This  grade  of  mortar  is  that  com- 
monly employed  in  the  United  States  and  England,  and  is  fre- 
<iuently  used  in  France.*  There  are  two  methods  of  identifying 
this  degree  of  consistency,  viz. :  the  Tetmajer  method  and  the 
Boulogne  method.  The  Tetmajer  method  requires  more  water 
than  the  Boulogne  method — for  Portland  this  excess  is  about  3 
per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cement,  and  for  natural  about  ^ 
per  cent. 

The  Tetmajer  method  is  much  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  is  as  follows:  The  plasticity  shall  be  such  that  a  rod  0.4  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  weighing  0.G6  pounds  will  penetrate  1.25 
inches  into  a  box  3  inches  in  diameter  and  1.57  inches  deep,  filled 
with  the  mortar,  f 

The  Boulogne  method  is  frequently  used  in  France.     It  is  aa 

•  Bee  foot  note,  page  71. 

t  For  an  illustration  of  the  apparatus,  see  Trans.  Amer.  Soc.  of  C.  E.,  vol. 
p.  11. 
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follows:  *  *'  The  quantity  of  water  is  ascertained  by  a  preliminary 
experiment.  It  is  recommended  to  commence  with  a  rather  smaller 
quantity  of  water  than  may  be  ultimately  required,  and  then  ta 
make  fresh  mixings  with  a  slight  additional  quantity  of  water. 
The  mortar  is  to  be  vigorously  worked  for  five  minutes  with  a  trowel 
on  a  marble  slab  to  bring  it  to  the  required  consistency,  after  which 
the  four  following  tests  are  to  be  applied  to  determine  whether  the 
proportion  of  water  is  correct:  1.  The  consistency  of  the  mortar 
should  not  change  if  it  be  gauged  for  an  additional  period  of  three 
minutes  after  the  initial  five  minutes.  2.  A  small  quantity  of  the 
mortar  dropped  from  the  trowel  upon  the  marble  slab  from  a  height 
of  about  0.50  metres  (20  inches)  should  leave  the  trowel  clean,  and 
retain  its  form  approximately  without  cracking.  3.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  the  mortar  worked  gently  in  the  hands  should  be  easily- 
moulded  into  a  ball,  on  the  surface  of  which  water  should  appear. 
When  this  ball  is  dropped  from  a  height  of  0.50  metres  (20  inches), 
it  should  retain  a  rounded  shape  without  cracking.  4.  If  a  slightly 
smaller  quantity  of  water  be  used,  the  mortar  should  be  crumbly, 
and  crack  when  dropped  upon  the  slab.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  water — 1  to  2  per  c6nt.  of  the 
weight  of  the  cement — would  soften  the  mortar,  rendering  it  more 
sticky,  and  preventing  it  from  retaining  its  form  when  allowed  to 
fall  upon  the  slab." 

104.  With  any  particular  cement  the  exact  amount  of  water  to 
produce  the  above  degree  of  plasticity  can  be  determined  only  by 
trial,  but  as  a  rule  the  quantity  required  by  the  Boulogne  method 
will  be  about  as  follows: 

For  neat  cement:  Portland,  23  to  25  per  cent. ;  natural,  from 
30  to  40,  usually  from  32  to  36  per  cent. 

For  1  part  cement  to  1  part  sand:  Portland  cement,  13  to  15 
per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  cement  and  sand;  natural,  17  to 
20,  usually  18  to  19  per  cent. 

For  1  part  cement  to  2  parts  sand:  Portland,  12  to  13  per  cent, 
of  the  total  weight  of  the  sand  and  cement;  natural,  12  to  16, 
usually  13  to  15  per  cent. 

For  1  part  cement  to  3  parts  sand:  Portland,  11  to  12  per  cent. 

*  From  abstracts  of  Inst,  of  C.  E. 
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of  the  total  weight  of  the  sand  and  cement;  natural,  12  to  13  per 
xsent. 

106.  Dry  Mortar,  This  grade  of  mortar  is  employed  in  the 
German  and  French  *  governmental  tests  of  tensile  strength.  The 
rules  for  the  identification  of  this  degree  of  consistency  are  not  very 
specific.  '^  Dry  mortars  "  are  usually  described  as  being ''  as  damp 
i»  moist  earth." 

The  German  government  does  not  recognize  tensile  tests  of  neat 
x^ment  mortar;  but  for  1  to  3  sand  mortars  specifies  that  the  weight 
of  water  used  for  Portland  cement  shall  be  equal  to  10  per  cent,  of 
the  total  weight  of  the  sand  and  cement. 

The  French  Commission  gives  a  rulef  for  1  to  2,  1  to  3,  and 
1  to  5  mortars,  with  either  Portland  or  natural  cement,  which  is 
oquivalent  to  the  following  formula: 

w  =  J  WR  +  45, 

in  which  tv  =  the   weight,   in   grammes,    of   water   required   for 

1,000  grammes  of  the  sand  and  cement; 

W=  the  weight,  in  grammes,  of  water  required  to  re- 
duce 1,000  grammes  of  neat  cement  to  plastic 
mortar  (see  §  104) ; 

R  =  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the  cement  to  the  weight 
of  the  sand  and  cement. 

For  a  1  to  3  mortar  the  preceding  formula  gives  8.5  per  cent., 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  French  standard  requires  less  water 
than  the  German. 

The  cement  laboratory  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  employs  the 
4ibove  formula,  but  uses  00  for  the  constant  instead  of  45.  For  a 
1  to  3  mortar,  the  Philadelphia  formula  gives  10  per  cent.,  which 
itgrees  with  the  German  standard. 

106.  Mixing  the  Mortar.  The  sand  and  cement  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  dry,  and  the  water  required  to  reduce  the  mass 
to  the  proper  consistency  should  be  added  all  at  once.     The  mixing 

*  The  French  Commission  recommends  dr>'  mortar  for  tensile  tests  only;  and 
also  recommends  that,  after  an  international  agreement  to  that  efTeot,  plastio 
mortars  be  employed  for  all  tests  to  the  exclusion  of  dry  mortars. 

t  Carter  and  Gieseler's  Conclusions  adopted  by  the  French  Commission  in 
reference  to  Tests  of  Cements,  p.  21. 
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ehoald  be  prompt  and  thorough.  The  mass  should  not  he  eimply 
turned,  but  the  niortar  ahoiild  be  rubbed  against  the  top  of  the 
slate  or  glaea  misiug-table  with  a  trowel,  or  in  a  mortar  with  a 
pestle.  Insufficient  working  greatly  decreaBes  the  strength  of  the" 
mortar— frequently  one  half.  The  inexperienced  operator  is  very 
liable  to  use  too  much  wiiter  and  too  little  labor.  With  a  slow- 
setting  cement  a  kilogmmme  of  the  dry  materials  should  be  strongly 
and  rapidly  rubbed  for  not  less  than  5  minutes,  when  the  consist- 
ency should  he  such  that  it  will  not  be  changed  by  an  additional 
tnising  for  IS  minutes. 

Usnully  the  mortar  ia  mixed  with  a  trowel  on  a  stone  slab;  bnt 
when  many  batches  are  required,  there  is  a  decided  advantage,  in 
mixing  the  mortar  with  a  hoe  in  a  short  Y-shaped  trough  on  the 
floor.  Various  machines  have  been  devised  with  which  to  mix  the 
mortar.  The  jig  mixer  *  is  an  apparatus  in  which  the  materials  are 
placed  in  a  covered  cup,  and  shaken  rapidly  up  and  down.  The 
Faija  mixerf  consists  of  a  cylindrical  pan  in  which  a  mixer 
formed   of   four  blades   revolves.     The 

-.^ \  latter  seems  to  give  the   better   result, 

j  but  neither  are  used  to  any  considerable 
extent. 

107.  The  Form  of  Briqaette.  The 
briqnette  recommended  by  the  Committee 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, Fig.  2,  is  the  form  ordinarily 
used  ill  this  country  and  iu  England. 
The  form  generally  employed  in  con- 
tinental Europe  is  somewhat  similar  to 
tiie  above,  except  that  the  section  is  5 
square  centimetres  (0.8  square  inch)  and 
the  reduction  to  produce  the  minimum 
section  is  by  very  much  more  abrupt 
curves.!  The  latter  form  gives  only  70 
per  cent,  as  much  strength  as  the  former. 

•  For  illustrated  dosoriplioii,  see  Ttbqb.  Aroor.  8oo.  o(  C.  E.,  vol.  xxv.  p.  SOO-I. 

t  For  British  form,  aoe  TcaQB.  Am.  S.io.  ot  C.  E.,  vol.  ivll.  p.  223 ;  am!  for  tba 
AmorloBH  forrn,  see  cnlnlogue  o[  Biebl^  Bros.  Tastlnft  Machine  Co.,  PhliddelphlB. 

I  For  au  oinborate  lilBcuaHion  ot  tbo  best  form  of  briquette,  see  JolinBon'a 
K&terlftlB  ol  CoootruatloD,  p.  1S2-S8. 
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The  moalds  are  made  of  brass  and  are  single  or  multiple,  the 
latter  being  preferred  where  a  great  number  of  briquettes  is  required. 
The  moulds  are  in  two  parts,  to  facilitate  removal  from  the 
briquette  without  breaking  it. 

108.  Moulding  the  Briquette.  In  moulding  the  briquette  there 
are  two  general  methods  employed,  corresponding  to  the  two  stand- 
ard consistencies  of  the  mortar. 

109.  Plastic  Mortar,  The  rules  of  this  section  (109)  apply  to 
hand-moulding. 

The  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers* 
recommendations  are  as  follows:  '^  The  moulds  while  being  charged 
should  be  laid  directly  on  glass,  slate,  or  some  non-absorbing 
material.  The  mortar  should  be  firmly  pressed  into  the  moulds 
with  a  trowel,  without  ramming,  and  struck  off  level.  The  mould- 
ing must  be  completed  before  incipient  setting  begins.  As  soon  as 
the  briquettes  are  hard  enough  to  bear  it,  they  should  be  taken 
from  the  moulds  and  kept  covered  with  a  damp  cloth  until  they 
are  immersed." 

The  French  Commission  recommends  the  following  method :  * 
*'  The  moulds  are  placed  upon  a  plate  of  marble  or  polished  metal 
which  has  been  well  cleaned  and  rubbed  with  an  oiled  cloth.  Six 
moulds  are  filled  from  each  gauging  if  the  cement  be  slow-setting, 
and  four  if  it  be  quick-setting.  Sufficient  material  is  at  once  placed 
in  each  mould  to  more  than  fill  it.  The  mortar  is  pressed  into  the 
mould  with  the  fingers  so  as  to  leave  no  voids,  and  the  side  of  the 
mould  tapped  several  times  with  the  trowel  to  assist  in  disengaging 
the  bubbles  of  air.  The  excess  of  mortar  is  then  removed  by  slid- 
ing a  knife-blade  over  the  top  of  the  mould  so  as  to  produce  no 
compression  upon  the  mortar.  The  briquettes  are  removed  from 
the  mould  when  sufficiently  firm,  and  are  allowed  to  remain  for  24 
hours  upon  the  plate  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  protected  from  currents 
of  air  or  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  at  a  nearly  constant  tem- 
perature of  15°  to  18°  C.  (59°  to  64.4°  F.)." 

110.  Various  machines  have  been  devised  for  moulding  bri- 
quettes of  plastic  mortar,  but  none  are  used  to  any  considerable 
extent,  t 

*  Carter  and  Gieseler's  Conclusions   adopted  by  the  French  Commission  in 
reference  to  Tests  of  Cements,  p.  23. 

t  For  an  illustrated  description  of  BusseU's  lever  machine,  see  Trans.  Amer.  Soc. 
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In  Canada,  and  to  some  extent  in  England,  the  briquettes  are 
monlded  by  applying  a  pressure  of  20  pounds  per  square  inch  on  the 
surface  of  the  briquette.*  Some  advocate  a  pressure  of  1,000  to 
1,500  pounds  upon  the  upper  face  of  the  briquette,  f 

111.  Dry  Mortar.  The  rules  of  this  section  (111)  are  for  hand- 
moulding. 

The  German  standard  rnles  are:  ;^  '*  On  a  metal  or  thick  glass 
plate  five  sheets  of  blotting-paper  soaked  in  water  are  laid,  and  on 
these  are  placed  five  moulds  wetted  with  water.  250  grammes 
(8.75  oz.)  of  cement  and  750  grammes  (26.25  oz.)  of  standard  sand 
are  weighed,  and  thoroughly  mixed  dry  in  a  vessel!  Then  100 
cubic  centimetres  (100  grammes  or  3.5  oz.)  of  fresli  water  are  added, 
and  the  whole  mass  thoroughly  mixed  for  five  minutes.  With  the 
mortar  so  obtained,  the  moulds  are  at  once  filled,  with  one  filling, 
so  high  as  to  be  rounded  on  top,  the  mortar  being  well  pressed  in. 
By  means  of  an  iron  trowel  5  to  8  centimetres  (1.96  inches  to  3.14 
inches)  wide,  35  centimetres  (13.79  inches)  long,  and  weighing 
about  250  grammes  (8.75  oz.),  the  projecting  mortar  is  pounded, 
first  gently  and  from  the  side,  then  harder  into  the  moulds,  until 
the  mortar  grows  elastic  and  water  flushes  to  the  surface.  A 
pounding  of  at  least  one  minute  is  absolutely  essential.  An  addi- 
tional filling  and  pounding  in  of  the  mortar  is  not  admissible,  since 
the  test  pieces  of  the  same  cement  should  have  the  same  densities 
at  the  different  testing  stations.  The  mass  projecting  over  the 
mould  is  now  cut  off  with  a  knife,  and  the  surface  smoothed.  The 
mould  is  carefully  taken  off  and  the  test  piece  placed  in  a  box  lined 
with  zinc,  which  is  to  be  provided  with  a  cover,  to  prevent  a  non- 
uniform drying  of  the  test  pieces  at  different  temperatures. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  being  made,  the  test  pieces  are  placed 
under  water,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  they  remain  under  water 
during  the  whole  period  of  hardening." 

The  French  Commission  recommend  the  following  for  sand 


of  C.  E.,  vol.  xxvli.  p.  441 ;  ditto  of  Jamleson's  lever  machine,  see  The  Transit 
(Iowa  State  University),  December,  1889,  or  Engineering  Netos,  vol.  xxv.  p.  138,  or 
Trans.  Amer.  Soc.  of  0.  E.,  vol.  xxv.  p.  302. 

*  Trans.  Canadian  Soc.  of  C.  E.,  vol.  Ix.  p.  56,  "  Final  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
a  Standard  Method  of  Testing  Cements." 

f  Spalding's  Hydraulic  Cement,  p.  135. 

X  Engineering  News,  vol.  xvi.  p.  316. 
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mortars:  '*  Sufficient  mortar  is  ganged  at  once  to  make  six 
briquettes,  requiring  250  grammes  of  cement  and  750  grammes  of 
normal  sand.  The  mould  is  placed  upon  a  metal  plate,  and  upon 
top  of  it  is  fitted  a  guide  having  the  same  section  as  the  mould  and 
a  height  of  125  millimetres  (5  inches).  180  grammes  of  the  mortar 
are  introduced  and  roughly  distributed  in  the  mould  and  guide  with 
a  rod.  By  means  of  a  metallic  pestle  weighing  1  kilogramme,  and 
having  a  base  of  the  form  of  the  briquette  but  of  slightly  less 
dimensions,  the  mortar  is  pounded  softly  at  first,  then  stronger  and 
stronger  until  a  little  water  escapes  under  the  bottom  of  the  mould. 
The  pestle  and  guide  are  then  removed  and  the  mortar  cut  oS.  level 
with  the  top  of  the  mould." 

Ilia.  The  Bohme  hammer  apparatus  is  much  used,  particularly 
in  Germany.  It  consists  of  an  arrangement  by  which  the  mortar 
is  compacted  in  the  mould  by  a  succession  of  blows  of  a  hammer 
weighing  2  kilogrammes  (2.2  pounds)  upon  a  plunger  sliding  in  a 
guide  placed  upon  top  of  the  mould.  The  machine  is  arranged  to 
lock  after  striking  150  blows.  A  high  degree  of  density  is  thus 
produced,  and  more  regular  results  are  obtained  than  by  hand. 
The  apparatus  is  slow.* 

The  Tetmajer  apparatus  f  is  similar  in  character  to  the  Bohme 
liammer.  *'  It  consists  of  an  iron  rod  carrying  a  weight  upon  its 
lower  end,  which  is  raised  through  a  given  height  and  dropped  upon 
the  mortar  in  the  mould.  The  ram  weighs  3  kilogrammes.  This 
machine  is  used  in  the  Zurich  laboratory,  and  Prof.  Tetmajer  regu- 
lates the  number  of  blows  by  requiring  a  certain  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  upon  a  unit  volume  of  mortar, — 0.3  kilogrammetre  of 
work  per  gramme  of  dry  material  of  which  the  mortar  is  composed. 
This  apparatus  is  subject  to  the  same  limitations  in  practice  as  the 
Bohme  hammer,  in  being  very  slow  in  use  and  somewhat  expensive 
in  first  cost." 

11  Id.  Storing  the  Briquettes.  It  is  usual  to  store  the  briquettes 
nnder  a  damp  cloth  or  in  a  moist  chamber  for  24  hours,  and  then 
immerse  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  60®  to  65°  F.  For  one-day 
tests,  the  briquettes  are  removed  from  the  moulds  and  immersed  as 

*  For  an  illustrated  description,  see  Engineering  News,  vol.  xvii.  p.  200 ;  Trans. 
Amer.  Soo.  of  C.  E.,  vol.  xxz.  p.  24. 

t  French  Oommission's  Report,  vol.  i.  p.  287. 
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soon  as  they  have  begun  to  set.  The  volume  of  the  water  should 
be  at  least  four  times  the  volume  of  the  immersed  briquettes,  and 
the  water  should  be  renewed  every  seven  days. 

The  briquettes  should  be  labeled  or  numbered  to  preserve  their 
identity.  I>leat-cement  briquettes  may  be  stamped  with  steel  dies, 
as  may  also  sand  briquettes,  provided  a  thin  layer  of  neat  cement  is 
spread  over  one  end  in  which  to  stamp  the  number. 

11  Id;.  Age  when  Tested.  Since  in  many  cases  it  is  impracticable 
to  extend  the  tests  over  a  longer  time,  it  has  become  customary  to 
break  the  briquettes  at  one  and  seven  days.  This  practice,  together 
with  a  demand  for  high  tensile  strength,  has  led  manufacturers  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  lime  in  their  cements  to  the  highest 
possible  limit,  which  brings  them  near  the  danger-line  of  unsound- 
ness. A  high  strength  at  1  or  7  days  is  usually  followed  by  a 
decrease  in  strength  at  28  days.  Steadily  increasing  strength  at 
long  periods  is  better  proof  of  good  quality  than  high  results  during 
the  first  few  days.  The  German  standard  test  recognizes  only 
breaks  at  28  days.  The  French  standard  permits,  for  slow-setting 
cements,  tests  at  7  and  28  days,  and  3  and  6  months,  and  1,  2, 
etc.,  years;  and  for  rapid-setting  cements,  from  3  to  24  hours  for 
neat  mortar  and  24  hours  for  sand  mortars.  In  all  cases  the  time 
is  counted  from  the  instant  of  adding  the  water  when  mixing  the 
briquette.  The  briquettes  should  be  tested  as  soon  as  taken  from 
the  water. 

llld.  The  Testing  Machine.  There  are  two  types  in  common 
use.  In  one  the  weight  is  applied  by  a  stream  of  shot,  which  runs 
from  a  reservoir  into  a  pail  suspended  at  the  end  of  the  steelyard 
arm ;  when  the  briquette  breaks  the  arm  falls,  automatically  cutting 
off  the  flow  of  shot.  In  the  other  type,  a  heavy  weight  is  slowly^ 
drawn  along  a  graduated  beam  by  a  cord  wound  on  a  wheel  turned 
by  the  operator.  The  first  is  made  by  Fairbanks  Scale  Co. ,  and  the 
second  by  Riehle  Bros.,  and  also  by  Tinius  Olsen,  both  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  cement-testing  machine  which  can  be 
made  by  an  ordinary  mechanic,  at  an  expense  of  only  a  few 
dollars.  Athough  it  does  not  have  the  conveniences  and  is  not 
as  accurate  as  the  more  elaborate  machines,  it  is  valuable  where 
the  quantity  of  work  will  not  warrant  a  more  expensive  one,  and 
in  many  cases  is  amply  sufficient.     It  was  devised  by  F.  W.  Bruce 
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for  use  at  Fort  Marion,  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  and  reported  to  the 
Engineering  News  (vol.  v.  pp.  194-96)  by  Lieutenant  W.  M.  Black, 
U.  S.  A. 

The  machine  consists  essentially  of  a  counterpoised  wooden  lever 
10  feet  long,  working  on  a  horizontal  pin  between  two  broad 
uprights  20  inches  from  one  end.  Along  the  top  of  the  long  arm 
rans  a  grooved  wheel  carrying  a  weight.  The  distances  from  t]ie 
fulcrum  in  feet  and  inches  are  marked  on  the  surface  of  the  lever. 
The  clamp  for  holding  the  briquette  for  tensile  tests  is  suspended 
from  the  short  arm,  18  inches  from  the  fulcrum.  Pressure  for 
shearing  and  compressive  stresses  is  communicated  through  a  loose 
upright,  set  under  the  long  arm  at  any  desired  distance  (generally 
6  or  12  inches)  from  the  fulcrum.  The  lower  clip  for  tensile  strains 
is  fastened  to  the  bed-plate.     On  this  plate  the  cube  to  be  crushed 


Fig.  3. 

TT,  fixed  weight.    W'^  rolling  weight.    W'\  counterpoise.    B\  block  for  shearing.    Br 
block  for  crushing.    C,  tensile  strain  clips. 

rests  between  blocks  of  wood,  and  to  it  is  fastened  an  upright  with 
a  square  mortise  at  the  proper  height  for  blocks  to  be  sheared.  The 
rail  on  which  the  wheel  runs  is  a  piece  of  light  T-iron  fastened  on 
top  of  the  lever.  The  pin  is  iron  and  the  pin-holes  are  reinforced  by 
iron  washers.  The  clamps  are  wood,  and  are  fastened  by  clevis 
joints  to  the  lever  arm  and  bed-plate  respectively.  When  great 
stresses  are  desired,  extra  weights  are  hung  on  the  end  of  the  long 
arm.  Pressures  of  3,000  pounds  have  been  developed  with  this 
machine. 

For  detailed  drawings  of  a  more  elaborate  home-made  cement- 
testing  machine,  see  Proceedings  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
vol.  V.  p.  194,  or  Engineering  NewSy  vol.  xv.  p.  310. 

\\\e.  The  Clips,  The  most  important  part  of  the  testing 
machine  are  the  clips,  by  means  of  which  the  stress  is  applied 
to  the  briquette.     1.  The  form   must  be  such  as  to  grasp  the 
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briquette  on  four  symmetrical  surfaces.  2.  The  surface  of  con- 
tact must  be  large  enough  to  prevent  the 
briquette  from  being  crushed  between  the 
points  of  contact.  3.  The  clip  must  turn 
without  appreciable  friction  when  under 
stress.  4.  The  clip  must  not  spread  ap- 
preciably while  subjected  to  the  maximum 
load. 

The  form  of  clip  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  This 
-*•  form  does  not  offer  sufficient  bearing  sur- 
face, and  the  briquette  is  frequently  crushed 
at  the  point  of  contact.  The  difficulty  is 
remedied  somewhat  by  the  use  of  rubber- 
tipped  clips. 

Whatever  the  form  of  the  machine  or 
clips,  great  care  should. be  taken  to  center 
the  briquette  in  the  machine. 

111/.  The  Speed.  The  rate  at  which 
the  stress  is  applied  makes  a  material 
difference  in  the  strength.  The  following 
data  are  given  by  II.  Faija,*  an  English 

authority,  as  showing  the  effect  of  a  variation  in  the  speed  of 

■applying  the  stress : 

Rate.  Tensile  Strength. 

100  pounds  in  120  seconds 400  pounds. 

100       "        '•    60      ••  415       •* 

100       •'        •'    30      "  430       •* 

lOa       •'        •'    15      "  450       " 

100       •'        a      I      a  493       *' 

The  French  and  German  standard  specifications  require  660 
pounds  per  minute.  The  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
recommends  400  pounds  per  minute  for  strong  mixtures,  and  half 
this  speed  for  weak  mixtures.  The  Canadian  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  recommends  200  pounds  per  minute. 

111^.  Data  on  Tensile  Strength.     Owing  to  the  great  variation 


_/ 

L_ 
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*  Trans.  Amer.  Soc.  of  C.  E.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  227. 
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in  the  manner  of  making  the  tests,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  any  very 
valnable  data  on  the  strength  that  good  cement  should  show.  In 
1885  a  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineer* 
recommended  the  values  given  in  Table  10  below.  At  least  the 
minimum  values  there  given  are  required  in  ordinary  specifications, 
and  the  maximum  values  are  sometimes  employed.     Many  of  the 


TABLE  10. 
Tensile  Stbength  of  Cement  Mortars. 


AOB  OF  Mortar  when  Tksivd. 


Clear  Cemekt. 

1  day — 1  hour,  or  until  set,  in  air,  the  remainder 
of  the  time  in  water 

1  week — 1  day  in  air,  the  remainder  of  the  time 
in  water 

4  weeks — 1  day  in  air,  the  remainder  of  the  time 
in  water 

1  vear — 1  day  in  air,  the  remainder  of  the  time 
in  water 

1  Part  Cement  to  1  Part  Sand. 

1  week — 1  day  in  air,  the  remainder  of  the  time 
in  water 


4  weeks — 1  day  in  air,  the  remainder  of  the  time 
in  water 


1  vear — 1  day  in  air,  the  remainder  of  the  time 
m  water 

1  Part  Cement  to  3  Parts  Sand. 

1  week — 1  day  in  air,  the  remainder  of  the  time 
in  water 

4  weeks — 1  day  in  air,  the  remainder  of  the  time 
in  water 

1  year — 1  day  in  air,  the  remainder  of  the  time 
in  water 


AVBRAOK  TkNSILK  StRENOTH 

uf  Pounds  per  S^^uare  Inch. 


Portland. 


Min. 
100 
250 
850 
450 


80 
100 
200 


Max. 
140 
550 
700 
800 


125 

200 
850 


Natural. 


Mln. 

40 

60 

100 

800 


80 

50 

200 


Max. 

80 
100 
150 
400 


50 

80 

800 


•« 


better  cements  commonly  give  results  above  the  maximum  values 
in  the  table.  Natural  cement,  neat  plastic  mortar,  will  generally 
show  50  to  75  pounds  per  square  inch  in  7  days,  and  100  to  200  in 
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28  days.  Good  Portland  cement,  neat  plastic  mortar,  will  show 
100  to  300  pounds  per  sqaare  inch  in  one  day,  400  to  600  in 
7  dajB,  and  GOO  to  800  in  28  days.  With  3  parts  Band,  Portland 
ceinetit,  plastic  mortar,  will  g;ire  at  least  100  potrnds  per  square 
inch  in  7  days,  and  200  in  28  days.  Of  course  the  strength  varies 
greatly  with  the  method  of  testing.  In  consalting  aatborities  on 
this  subject,  it  shonld  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  strength  of  cement, 
particularly  Portland,  haa  greatly  increased  in  the  past  10  years. 
The  specifications  shonld  be  drawn  to  correspond  with  the  personal 
equation  of  the  one  who  is  to  test  the  cement. 

For  varions  specifications  for  tensile  strength,  see  Art.  5,  pages 
78C-78A,  particularly  Tables  10c  and  lOd,  pages  78/,  785'. 

For  additional  data  on  the  strength  of  mortars  composed  of 
different  proportions  of  cement  and  sand,  see  Fig.  5,  page  91. 

IIU.  XarATliro  the  Kesvltb.  It  not  infrequently  occnrs  that 
several  samples  of  cement  are  submitted,  and  it  is  required  to 
determine  which  is  the  most  economical.  One  may  be  high-priced 
and  have  great  strength;   another  may  show  great  strength  neat 


Rblativb  Economt 


TABLE  10a. 

i  TusrED  Nbat  at  7  Days. 


FtSXSXBB. 

T„„..B^.™.. 

Ce^»». 

RiLiTiva 

I 

k 

P. 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

A 

90.0 

98.1 

62S 

81. B 

*a.30 

100.0 

79.95 

3 

B 

88.0 

95.9 

771 

100.0 

2.34 

98.3 

94.28 

1 

C 

B8.7 

oe.6 

477 

61.9 

2.40 

96.8 

57.  es 

4 

D 

91. B 

100,0 

391 

00.7 

2.45 

93.8 

47.55 

I! 

E 

81.5 

88.8 

600 

85.6 

■    3.47 

93.1 

70,79 

3 

and   be  coarsely   ground.     If   the  cement   is   tested    neat,   then 
strength,  dnenees,  and  cost  should  be  considered ;  but  if  the  cement 
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is  tested  with  the  proportion  of  sand  usually  employed  in  practice, 
then  only  strength  and  cost  need  to  be  considered. 

Table  10a  (page  7Sb)  shows  the  method  of  deducing  the  relative 
economy  when  the  cement  is  tested  neat;  and  Table  10^  shows  the 

TABLE  106. 
Relatiyb  Economy  of  Cements  Tested  with  Sand  at  7  Datb. 


Tknsilb  Strsnoth 

1  C.  TO  8  s. 

Chbapnkss. 

Rklativk  Economy. 

Cbmbhtb. 

• 

Pounds  per 

Square 

Inch. 

Relative. 

Cost  per 
Barrel. 

Relative. 

Product  of 

Relative 

Strength 

and  Relative 

Cost. 

Rank. 

A 

168 

95.4 

$2.80 

100.0 

95.40 

2 

B 

176 

100.0 

2.84 

98.8 

98.80 

1 

C 

166 

94.3 

2.40 

95.8 

90.88 

8 

D 

185 

76.7 

2.45 

93.8 

71.94 

4 

E 

185 

76.7 

2.47 

98.1 

71.40 

5 

method  when  the  cement  is  tested  with  sand.  The  data  are  from 
-actual  practice,  and  the  cements  are  the  same  in  both  tables. 
Besalts  similar  to  the  above  could  be  deduced  for  any  other 
age;  the  circumstances  under  which  the  cement  is  to  be  used 
should  determine  the  age  for  which  the  comparison  should  be 
made. 

The  above  method  of  equating  the  results  gives  the  advantage 
to  a  cement  which  gains  its  strength  rapidly  and  which  is  liable  to 
be  unsound.  Therefore  this  method  should  be  used  with  discretion, 
particularly  with  short-time  tests. 


Art.  5.  Specifications  for  Cement. 

lilt.  Cement  is  so  variable  in  quality  and  intrinsic  value  that 
no  considerable  quantity  should  be  accepted  without  testing  it  to 
see  that  it  conforms  to  a  specified  standard.  A  careful  study  of 
Art.  4,  preceding,  will  enable  any  one  to  prepare  such  specifications 
as  will  suit  the  special  requirements,  and  also  give  the  instructions 
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necessary  for  applying  the  tests.     A  few  specifications  will  be  giveiL 
to  serve  as  guides  in  preparing  others. 

SPECIFICATIONS   FOR   QUALITY. 

my.  Gebmak  Pobtlakb.  The  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant paragraphs  from  the  standard  specifications  of  the  German 
government  as  given  in  the  official  circular  issued  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Works  of  Prussia  under  date  of  July  28,  1887:* 

"  Time  of  Setting.  According  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended^ 
quick  or  slow-settiog  Portland  cemeut  may  be  demanded.  Slow-setting  cements, 
are  those  that  set  in  about  two  hours."  The  test  is  made  as  described  in 
§86. 

"  Constancy  of  Volume.  The  volume  of  Portland  cement  should  remain 
constant.  The  decisive  test  of  this  should  be  that  a  cake  of  cement,  made  on  a 
glass  plate,  protected  from  sudden  dr3ring  and  placed  under  water  after  24 
hours,  should  show,  even  after  long  submersion,  no  signs  of  crumbling  or  of 
cracking  at  the  edges."    For  method  of  making  the  test,  see  §  92. 

"  Fineness  of  CHrinding.  Portland  cement  must  be  ground  so  fine  that  no 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  a  sample  shall  be  left  on  a  sieve  of  900  meshes  per 
square  centimetre  (5,800  per  square  inch).  The  thickness  of  the  wires  of  the 
sieve  to  be  one-half  the  width  of  the  meshes."  Notice  that  a  sieve  having  90O 
meshes  per  square  centimetre  (5,800  per  sq.  in.)  is  the  standard,  although 
sieves  of  5,000  meshes  per  square  centimetre  (32,000  per  sq.  in.)  are  frequently 
used. 

•'  Tests  of  Strength.  The  binding  strength  of  Portland  cement  is  to  be 
determined  by  testing  a  mixture  of  cement  and  sand.  The  test  is  to  be  con- 
ducted for  tensile  and  compressive  strength  according  to  a  uniform  method, 
and  is  to  be  performed  upon  test  specimens  of  like  form,  like  cross-section,  and 
with  like  apparatus.  It  is  recommended,  besides,  to  determine  the  strength  of 
neat  cement.  The  tests  for  tension  are  to  be  made  upon  briquettes  of  5  sq. 
cm.  (0.78  sq.  in.)  cross  section  at  the  place  of  rupture,  the  tests  for  compressioa 
upon  cubes  of  50  sq.  cm.  (7.8  sq.  in.)  area." 

•  *  Tensile  and  Compj'essive  Strength.  Slow-setting  Portland  cement,  when 
mixed  with  standard  sand  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  of  cement  to  8  of  sand» 
by  weight,  28  days  after  being  mixed — one  day  in  air  and  27  in  water — must 
possess  a  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  16  kilog.  per  square  centimetre  (225 
lbs.  per  square  incli),  and  a  maximum  compressive  strength  of  160  kilog.  per 
square  centimetre  (2.250  lbs.  per  sq.  in.).  Qtiick-setting  cements  generally  show 
a  lower  strength  after  28  days  than  that  given  above.  The  time  of  setting 
must,  therefore,  be  given  when  stating  figures  relative  to  strength."  The  test  is 
made  as  described  in  the  second  paragraph  of  §111  or  the  first  paragraph  of 
§llla. 


*  Translation  from  Trans.  Amer.  Soc.  of  C.  E.,  vol.  xxx.  pp.  10-21. 
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111£.  English  Pobtlanb.  In  Great  Britain  there  are  no 
official  specifications,  but  the  following  proposed  *  by  Mr.  Henry 
Faija  are  much  used : 

**  Finenet9  to  be  such  that  the  cement  will  all  pass  through  a  sieve  having 
625  holes  (25*)  to  the  square  inch,  and  leave  only  10  per  cent,  residue  when 
sifted  through  a  sieve  having  2,500  holes  (50*)  to  the  square  inch. 

**  Expansion  or  Contraction.  A  pat  made  and  submitted  to  moist  heat  and 
warm  water  at  a  temperature  of  100*  to  115**  F.,  shall  show  no  sign  of  expan- 
sion or  contraction  (blowing)  in  twenty-four  hours. 

••  Tensile  Strength.  Briquettes  of  alow-setting  Portland,  which  have  beea 
gauged,  treated,  and  tested  in  the  prescribed  manner,  to  carry  an  average  ten- 
sile strain,  without  fracture,  of  at  least  176  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  at  the  expiration  of 
3  days  from  gauging;  and  those  tested  at  the  expiration  of  7  days,  to  show  an 
increase  of  at  least  50  per  cent,  over  the  strength  of  those  at  3  days,  but  to 
carry  a  minimum  of  350  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

'*  Tor  quick-setting  Portland,  at  least  176  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  at  8  days,  and  an 
Increase  at  7  days  of  20  to  25  per  cent.,  but  a  minimum  of  400  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
Very  high  tensile  strengths  at  early  dates  generally  indicate  a  cement  verging 
on  an  unsound  one." 

111/.  Frekch  Portland.  The  following  are  the  requirements 
of  the  Services  Maritimes  des  Fonts  et  Chauss6e8,t  and  are  fre- 
quently employed  in  France : 

"  Density,  A  liter  measure  is  loosely  filled  with  cement,  previously 
screened  through  a  sieve  of  180  meshes  to  the  linear  inch,  and  weighed.  This 
test  is  used  for  comparison  of  different  lots  of  the  same  cement,  the  weight  of 
1  liter  of  which  must  exceed  a  certain  figure  determined  for  the  cement  in 
question.    No  general  requirement  as  to  density  is  made." 

**  Chemical  Composition,  Cement  containing  more  than  1  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phuric anhydride  (=1.7  per  cent,  sulphate  of  lime)  is  rejected,  while  that  con- 
taining more  than  4  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron  is  declared  suspicious.  Cement 
containing  less  than  44  parts  of  silica  and  alumina  to  100  of  lime  is  also  con- 
sidered suspicious." 

Time  of  Setting.  The  test  for  time  of  setting  is  made  as  described  in  §  86 
(page  58).  "  Cement  which  begins  to  set  in  less  than  30  minutes  or  sets  com- 
pletely in  less  than  3  hours  is  refused." 

"  Constancy  of  Volume.  Pats  on  glass  are  immersed  in  sea-water  kept 
at  a  temperature  of  59**  to  65*  F.,  and  examined  for  cracking  or  change  of 
form." 

"  Tensile  Strength.    The  amount  of  water  to  be  employed  is  determined  as 

*  Trans.  Amer.  See.  of  C.  E.,  vol.  xvil.  p.  225 ;  vol.  xxx.  (1893)  p.  60. 
t  Candlot's  '<  Ciments  and  Chaux  Hydraulics,"  Paris,  1891,  pp.  150-61. 
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In  ihird  paragraph  ot  %  lOS  (page  69).  Tbe  briquMMa  are  moulded  as  de- 
scribed in  ia  the  Ihird  paragraph  of  g  109,  page  78. 

"  For  neat  cemeDt,  the  lenalle  strength  at  7  daja  must  be  at  least  20  kllog. 
per  aq.  cm.  (2S4  Ibe.  per  aq.  in.);  at  28  da^a,  iS  kllog.  per  aq.  cm.  (4S7  Iba. 
ptir  aq.  in.);  at  13  weeks,  4S  kilog.  per  sq.  cm.  (689  lbs.  per  eq.  In.).  The 
tensile  atrength  at  29  days  must  exceed  that  at  7  dajs  bj  at  least  S  kilog.  per 
sq.  cm.  (71  lbs,  per  sq.  In,).  Tbe  tensile  strength  at  IS  weeks-must  be  greater 
tbao  that  at  38  days  unless  tbe  l^ter  ahall  be  at  least  60  kllog.  per  sq.  cm. 
(761  lbs.  per  sq.  lo.). 

"  For  8  parts  crushed  quanz  to  1  part  cement,  with  12  per  cent,  water 
[moulded  as  described  In  the  third  paragraph  of  §  111],  the  tensile  strength 
must  be  at  7  days  at  least  S  kllog.  per  sq.  cm.  (114  lbs.  per  sq.  In.);  at  £8  days 
at  least  19  kilog.  pet  sq.  cm.  (313  lbs.  per  sq.  ln.)i  and  at  IS  weeks,  18  kllog. 
per  aq.  cm.  (306  lbs.  per  sq.  In.).  Tbe  strength  at  12  weeks  mnst  in  all  cases 
be  greater  than  that  at  28  days." 

111m.  American  Practice.  Tables  10c  and  lOif  give  the  average 
requirements  for  fineness  and  tensile  strength  of  Portland  and 
natural  cements,  for  rariona  classes  of  work  in  the  United  States. 
These  valaes  may  be  regarded  as  represeutatire  of  the  average 
American  practice: 


TABLE   lOe. 


American  RBquiBBUBKTS  f 


1  Strbnoth  op  PortIjAj»d 


88  IT.  a,  A.  Engineers.. 
10  Cities 

0  Itallways 

0  Bridges 

8  Aqueducts 

81  S[)ecIflCBtioD9 


TiHaiut  Bthbs 

3TB.  Lbs.  pn  84.  In. 

Mortar. 

lto2.     1      ItoS. 

Aice  wben  Tested.  Days. 


as  { 119  : 
,  80  I  no  1 

85  1 184  J 


150  200 

U5  200 

i  133  175 

I  H3  350 

135  200 

\  14fl  216 


119  laa 

132  197 

108  150 

a'i  300 

132  225 

118  189 
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TimiLi  SIKIBOTH. 

L».p«S.i.lH. 

So.' 

N«tCn„ot.     1     „'^Si_ 

Age  vben  Tested.    D^a, 

» 

100 

1 

7 

18 

? 

K 

1 

W  n.8.  A.  EaglQeers 

91 
OS 

gs 

95 

73 
81 

38 
70 
85 
55 
60 
63 

103 

134 
105 

B7 
117 
109 

164 
337 
162 

185 
300 
178 

34 
40 

47 
35 

50 
40 

77 

SO 
70 
75 
77 

93 

79 

llln.  Phixadzlfkia  :  NATtrsAL  and  Fortiaitd.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  abstract  of  the  specificatioiiB  naed  in  1807  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  These 
specificatione  are  inserted  as  showing  the  extreme  of  American 
practice  in  the  high  degree  of  fineness  and  great  strength  required. 
Compare  these  reenlts  with  those  in  Tables  10c  and  Wd.  The 
Philadelphia  specifications  are  not  included  in  these  tables. 


NATVliAI.    CEMENT. 

"Bpeeifle  Ora<Bity.    The  specific  gravily  sball  not  be  less  than  3.7. 

"  Fin»ntu.  The  rCBidue  ahnll  not  leave  more  ttian  3  per  cent  od  a  No.  50 
aleve.  nor  15  on  a  No.  100  sieTe,  nor  35  ou  a.  No.  200  sieve,  ILe  sieves  having 
3.400. 10,200,  and  35,700  meshes  per  s(|Uare  incL  and  the  diameter  of  the  wire 
being  0.0090,  0.0045,  and  0.0020  of  an  iuch  res])eclively. 

"  CoTutaney  of  Volame.  Pats  of  neat  cement  one  halt  inch  thick  wllh 
thin  edgei.  Immersed  In  water  after  bard  set,  shall  show  no  signs  of  checking 
or  disintegration. 

"  Timt  of  Setting,  It  shall  begin  1o  set  in  not  less  than  10  minutes,  and  set 
lutrd  In  less  than  30  minutes, 

"  TmMe  Strength.  Tije  tensile  strength  of  dry  mortar  [see  last  paragraph 
of  g  100]  (hall  not  be  less  than  in  the  accompanying  table : 
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Agb  when  Tbstbd. 

Tbnsilb  Strskoth. 
Pounds  fkA  Square  Inch. 

Neat. 

1  Cement  to 
2  Quaru. 

24  hours  (in  water  after  set  hard) 

100 
200 
800 

7  (lavs  (1  day  in  air.  6  days  in  water) 

125 

28  days  (1  day  in  air,  27  days  in  water) 

200 

PORTLAND    CEMENT. 

"  Spedfle  Oravity,    The  specific  gravity  shall  not  be  less  than  3.0. 

"  Fineness.    The  residue  shall  not  be  less  than  1  per  cent,  on  a  No.  50  sieve, 
10  on  a  No.  100  sieve,  and  30  on  a  No.  200  sieve. 

"  Constancy  of  Volume,    Same  as  for  natural  cement  above. 

**  Time  of  Setting.    The  cement  shall  not  develop  initial  set  in  less  than  30 
minutes. 

''  Tensile  StrengVi,    The  tensile  strength  of  dry  mortar  [see  last  paragragh. 
of  §  105]  shall  not  be  less  than  in  the  accompanying  table  : 


Tensile  Strength. 
Pounds  per  Square  Inch. 

Age  when  tested. 

Neat. 

1  Cement  to 
2  Quartz. 

24  hours  (in  water  after  hard  set).. 

175 
500 
600 

7  days  (1  day  in  air.  6  days  in  water) 

170 

28  days  (1  day  in  air,  27  days  in  water) 

240 

SPECIFICATIONS   FOR   DELIVERY   AND   STORAGE. 

lllo.  The  preceding  specifications  prescribe  the  quality  of  the 
cement;  and  the  following  refer  to  the  quantity,  the  sampling,  and 
the  storage.  The  tests  under  the  former  are  made  in  the  laboratory, 
those  under  the  latter  on  the  work. 

Package.    The  cement  shall  be  delivered  in  strong  barrels*  lined  with 


♦  It  is  customary  to  specify  that  the  cement,  particularly  Portland,  shall  bo 
delivered  in  barrels.  The  only  reason  for  shipping  in  barrels  is  that  the  cement  is- 
better  protected  from  the  weather  in  barrels  than  in  bags.    The  arguments  in- 
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paper  so  as  to  be  reasonably  protected  from  the  air  and  dampness.  Each 
package  shall  be  labeled  with  the  brand,  the  manufacturer's  name,  and  the 
.^ross  weight. 

Weight.  The  net  weight  of  a  barrel  of  cement  shall  be  understood  to  be 
375  pounds  of  Portland,  and  800  pounds  of  Eastern  natural  or  265  pounds  of 
Western  natural  [see  §  77,  page  54];  and  bags  shall  contain  an  aliquot  part  of 
a  barrel.  A  variation  of  2  per  cent,  is  allowable  iu  the  weight  of  individual 
packages.  Any  broken  barrel  or  torn  bag  may  be  rejected  or  accepted  at  half 
its  original  weight, — at  the  option  of  the  Inspector. 

Time  of  Delitery.  The  inspection  and  tests  will  occupy  at  least  ten  *  days, 
and  the  Contractor  shall  submit  the  cement  for  sampling  at  least  ten  *  days 
before  desiring  to  use  it.  The  Inspector  shall  be  promptly  notified  upon  the 
receipt  of  each  shipment. 

Sampling,  The  cement  from  which  to  test  the  quality  shall  be  selected  by 
taking,  from  the  interior  of  each  of  six  f  well-distributed  barrels  or  bags  in 
«:ich  car-load,  sufficient  cement  to  make  from  five  to  ten  briquettes.  These 
sixf  portions,  after  being  thrown  together  and  thoroughly  [mixed,  will  be 
assumad  to  represent  the  avernge  of  the  whole  car-load. 

Storage.  All  cement  when  delivered  shall  be  fully  protected  from  the 
weather ;  and  shall  not  be  placed  upon  the  ground  without  proper  blocking 
under  it.  Accepted  cement  may  be  re-inspected  at  any  time  ;  and  if  found 
to  be  damaged,  it  shall  be  rejected.  Any  cement  damaged  by  water  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  show  upon  the  outside  of  the  barrel  will  be  rejected. 

Inspection  Marks.  Cement  which  has  been  accepted  may  be  so  labeled  by 
the  Inspector  ;  and  the  Contractor  shall  preserve  these  labels  from  deface- 
ment and  shall  prevent  their  imitation.  Rejected  cement  shall  be  so  marked  ; 
and  the  Contractor  shall  promptly  remove  such  cement. 

Basis  for  Reeding.  Each  shipment  of  cement  shall  be  tested  for  quantity 
and  quality.  If  the  average  weight  of  the  barrels  or  bags  tested  is  less  than 
the  weight  specified,  a  corresponding  deduction  shall  be  made  in  the  price ; 
and  if  ten  per  cent,  fails  to  conform  to  the  requirements  for  quality,  the  entire 

favor  of  shipping  in  bags  are:  1.  Tho  cost  is  less,  siuco  the  cost  of  the  barrel  is 
eliminated.  2.  The  cement  is  more  easily  handled,  since  tho  weight  of  a  unit  is 
less.  3.  In  cloth  bags  the  cement  improves  by  seasoning,  i.e.,  tho  contact  with 
the  air  hydrates  any  free  lime  duo  to  improper  chemical  combination  or  imporfoct 
calcination.  4.  Tho  practice  of  shipping  in  barrels  is  only  a  survival  from  tho  time 
when  the  best  cement  was  of  Euroj>oan  manufacture,  which  of  necessity  was 
shipped  in  barrels  lM>causo  of  the  excessive  moisture  iu  the  holds  of  vessels.  5.  In 
Euro|)e  Portland  cement  is  usually  shipped  in  cotton-duck  bags. 

*  For  important  work  this  time  is  usually  made  thirty  days. 

f  This  is  tho  number  specified  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  a  road  noted  for 
careful  and  thorough  work.  It  is  frequently  specified  that  ten  samples  shall  be 
taken ;  and  in  important  workjwhere  a  single  barrel  of  poor  cement  may  materially 
affect  the  strength  of  the  work,  It  is  sometimes  specified  that  each  and  every 
barrel  shall  be  tested. 
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Bhipment  may  be  rejected.  The  failure  of  a*  shipment  to  meet  the  specifica- 
tions for  quality  may  prohibit  further  use  of  that  brand  on  the  work. 

Barrels  containing  a  large  proportion  of  lumps  shall  be  rejected. 

Refusal  to  Test.  The  Engineer  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to  test  any 
brand  which  in  his  judgment  is  unsuitable  for  the  work.*  A  barrel  or  bag 
which  is  not  plainly  labeled  with  the  brand  and  maker's  name  shall  not  be 
tested,  and  shall  be  immediately  removed. 

*  This  proYision  is  sometimes  inserted  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  delay  of  testing 
any  brand  which  the  Engineer  is  reasonably  certain  is  unfit  for  the  work  owing  to 
its  general  reputation  for  poor  quality  or  lack  of  imif ormity. 


CHAPTER  IIU 

SAND,  GRAVEL,  AND  BROKEN  STONE. 

112.  Sand  is  used  in  making  mortar;  and  gravel,  or  sand  and 
broken  stone,  in  making  concrete.  The  qualities  of  the  sand  and 
broken  stone  have  an  important  effect  upon  the  strength  and  cost 
of  the  mortar  and  the  concrete.  The  effect  of  the  variation  in  these 
materials  is  generally  overlooked,  even  though  the  cement  is  subject 
to  rigid  specifications. 

Art.  1.     Sand. 

113.  Sand  is  mixed  with  lime  or  cement  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  mortar;  and  is  added  to  lime  also  to  prevent  the  cracking  which 
would  occur  if  lime  were  used  alone.  Any  material  may  be  used  to 
dilute  the  mortar,  provided  it  has  no  effect  upon  the  durability  of 
the  cementing  material  and  is  not  itself  liable  to  decay.  Pulverized 
stone,  powdered  brick,  slag,  or  coal  cinders  may  be  used  ;  but 
natural  sand  is  by  far  the  most  common,  although  fine  crushed 
stone,  or  "stone  screenings,"  are  sometimes  employed  and  are  in 
some  respects  better  than  natural  sand. 

In  testing  cement  a  standard  natural  sand  or  crushed  quartz  is 
employed;  but  in  the  execution  of  actual  work  usually  local  natural 
sand  must  be  employed  for  economic  reasons.  Before  commencing 
any  considerable  work,  all  available  natural  sands  and  possible  sub- 
stitutes should  be  examined  to  determine  their  values  for  use  in 
mortar. 

114.  Beqttisites  FOB  Good  Saho.  To  be  suitable  for  use  in 
mortar,  the  sand  should  be  sharp,  clean,  and  coarse ;  and  the  grains 
should  be  composed  of  durable  minerals,  and  the  size  of  the  grains 
should  be  such  as  to  give  a  minimum  of  voids,  i.e.,  interstices 
between  the  grains. 

The  usual  specifications  are  simply :  "  The  sand  shall  be  sharp, 
clean,  and  coarse."  ^ 

114a.  Durability.     As  a  rule  ocean  and  lake  sands  are  more 

79a 
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durable  than  glacial  sands.  The  latter  are  rock  meal  ground  in  the 
geological  mill,  and  usually  consist  of  silica  with  a  considerable  ad- 
mixture of  mica,  hornblende,  feldspar,  carbonate  of  lime,  etc.  The 
silica  is  hard  and  durable ;  but  the  mica,  hornblende,  feldspar^  and 
carbonate  of  lime  are  soft  and  friable,  and  are  easily  decomposed 
by  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  acids  of  rain-water.  The 
lake  and  ocean  sands  are  older  geologically  ;  and  therefore  are 
usually  nearly  pure  quartz,  since  the  action  of  the  elements  has 
eliminated  the  softer  and  more  easily  decomposed  constituents. 
Some  ocean  sands  are  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  soft 
and  friable,  and  are  therefore  entirely  unfit  for  use  in  mortar. 
These  are  known  as  calcareous  sands. 

The  glacial  sands  frequently  contain  so  large  a  proportion  of 
soft  and  easily  decomposed  constituents  as  to  render  them  unfit  for 
use  in  exposed  work,  as  for  example  in  cement  sidewalks.  Instead 
of  constructing  exposed  work  with  poor  drift  sand,  it  is  better  either 
to  ship  natural  silica  sand  a  considerable  distance  or  to  secure 
crushed  quartz.  Crushed  granite  is  frequently  used  instead  of  sand 
in  cement  sidewalk  construction ;  but  granite  frequently  contains 
mica,  hornblende,  and  feldspar  which  render  it  unsuitable  for  this 
kind  of  work. 

However,  as  a  rule  the  physical  condition  of  the  sand  is  of  more 
importance  than  its  chemical  composition. 

114Z).  Sharpness.  Sharp  sand,  i,e,,  sand  with  angular  grains, 
is  preferred  to  that  with  rounded  grains  because  (1)  the  angular 
grains  are  rougher  and  therefore  the  cement  will  adhere  better;  and 
(2)  the  angular  grains  offer  greater  resistance  to  moving  one  on  the 
other  under  compression.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sharper  the  sand 
the  greater  the  proportion  of  the  interstices  between  the  grains 
(compare  line  4  of  Table  10^,  page  79/,  with  the  preceding  lines  of 
the  table);  and  consequently  the  greater  the  amount  of  cement 
required  to  produce  a  given  strength  or  density.  But  a  high 
degree  of  sharpness  is  more  important  than  a  small  per  cent,  of 
voids. 

The  sharpness  of  sand  can  be  determined  approximately  by 
rubbing  a  few  grains  in  the  hand,  or  by  crnshiug  it  near  the  ear 
and  noting  if  a  grating  sound  is  produced;  but  an  examination 
through  a  small  lens  is  better.  Sharp  sand  is  often  difficult  to 
obtain,  and  the  requirement  that  *' the  sand  shall  be  sharp"  is 
practically  a  dead  letter  in  most  specifications. 
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114(7.  Cleannes.i.  Glean  sand  is  necessary  for  the  strongest 
mortar,  since  an  envelop  of  loam  or  organic  matter  about  the  sand 
grains  will  prevent  the  adherence  of  the  cement.  The  cleanness  of 
sand  may  be  jndged  by  pressing  it  together  in  the  hand  while  it  is 
damp;  if  the  sand  sticks  together  when  the  pressure  is  removed,  it 
is  entirely  unfit  for  mortar  purposes.  The  cleanness  may  also  be 
tested  by  rubbing  a  little  of  the  dry  sand  in  the  palm  of  the  hand; 
if  the  hand  is  nearly  or  quite  clean  after  throwing  the  sand  out,  it 
is  probably  clean  enough  for  mortar.  The  cleanness  of  the  sand 
may  be  tested  quantitatively  by  agitating  a  quantity  of  sand  with 
water  in  a  graduated  glass  flask;  after  allowing  the  mixture  to 
•settle,  the  amount  of  precipitate  and  of  sand  may  be  read  from  the 
graduation.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  precipitate  has  fully 
settled,  since  it  will  condense  considerably  after  its  upper  surface  is 
clearly  marked. 

Sand  is  sometimes  washed.  This  may  be  done  by  placing  it  on 
«  wire  screen  and  playing  upon  it  with  a  hose;  or  by  placing  it  in 
an  inclined  revolving  screen  and  drenching  with  water.  When 
only  comparatively  small  quantities  of  clean  sand  are  required,  it 
-can  be  washed  by  shoveling  into  the  upper  end  of  an  inclined 
V-shaped  trough  and  playing  upon  it  with  a  hose,  the  clay  and 
lighter  organic  matter  floating  away  and  leaving  the  clean  sand  in 
the  lower  portion  of  the  trough,  from  which  it  can  be  drawn  off  by 
removing  for  a  short  time  plugs  in  the  sides  of  the  trough.  Sand 
can  be  washed  fairly  clean  by  this  method  at  an  expense  of  about 
10  cents  per  cubic  yard  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  water.  For  a 
sketch  and  description  of  an  elaborate  machine  for  washing  sand 
by  paddles  revolving  in  a  box,  see  Engineering  News^  vol.  xli. 
page  111  (Feb.  16,  1899).  By  this  method  the  cost  of  thoroughly 
washing  dirty  sand  is  about  15  cents  per  cubic  yard. 

Although  it  is  customary  to  require  that  only  clean  sand  shall 
be  used  in  making  mortar,  a  small  quantity  of  very  flnely  powdered 
clay  win  not  materially  decrease  the  strength  of  the  mortar.  In 
some  instances  clay  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  sand  seems 
not  to  decrease  the  strength  of  the  mortar.*  Mortar  containing 
>)nsiderable  clay  is  much  more  dense,  plastic,  and  water-tight;  and 
IS  occasionally  convenient  for  plastering  surfaces  and  stopping  leaky 
joints.     Such  mortar  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  water. 

*  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1894,  pp.  SOOl-10;  and  Trans.  Amer.  Snc, 
of  0.  E.,  voL  xiv.  p.  164.  
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lu  cngiaeering  literatare  but  few  definite  specifications  for  the 
cleanness  of  sand  can  be  found,  a  diligent  search  repealing  only  the 
following:  For  bridge  work  on  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
Eiver  B.  B.,  the  specifications  reqnired  that  the  sand  shall  be  so 
clean  as  not  to  soil  white  paper  when  rabbed  on  it.  For  the  retain- 
ing walls  on  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Canal,  the  suspended  matter 
when  shaken  with  water  was  limited  to  0.5  per  cent.  For  the  dam 
on  the  Monongahela  Biver,  built  under  the  direction  of  the 
F.  S.  A.  engineers,  the  suspended  matter  was  limited  to  1  per 
cent.  For  the  dam  at  Portage,  N.  Y.,  built  by  the  State  Engineer, 
the  *'  aggregate  of  the  impurities  "  was  limited  to  5  to  8  per  cent. 
The  contamination  permissible  in  any  particular  case  depends  upon 
the  cleanness  of  the  sand  available  and  upon  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  perfectly  clean  sand.  Sand  employed  in  masonry  con- 
struction frequently  contains  5,  and  sometimes  10,  per  cent,  of 
suspended  matter. 

114c?.  Fineness.  Coarse  sand  is  preferable  to  fine,  since  (1)  the 
former  has  less  surface  to  be  covered  and  hence  requires  less 
cement;  and  (2)  coarse  sand  requires  less  labor  to  fill  the  interstices 
with  the  cement.  The  sand  should  be  screened  to  remove  the 
pebbles,  the  fineness  of  the  screen  depending  upon  the  kind  of  work 
in  which  the  mortar  is  to  be  used.  The  coarser  the  sand  the 
better,  even  if  it  may  properly  be  designated  fine  gravel,  provided 
the  diameter  of  the  largest  pebble  is  not  too  nearly  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  the  mortar  joint. 

Table  lOe  gives  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  eftect  of  the  size  of  grains  of  sand  upon  the  tensile 
strength  of  cement  mortar.  The  briquettes  were  all  made  at  the 
same  time  by  the  same  person  from  the  same  cement  and  sand,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  fineness  of  the  sand.  The  table  clearly 
shows  that  coarse  sand  is  better  than  fine.  Notice  that  the  results 
in  line  4  of  the  table  are  larger  than  those  in  line  3.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sand  for  line  4  has  a  greater  range 
of  sizes  and  consequently  fewer  voids.  If  this  explanation  is  true, 
then  since  the  sand  in  each  line  of  the  lower  half  of  the  table  has 
greater  variety  of  sizes  than  those  in  the  upper  half,  the  coarse  sand 
is  relatively  better  than  appears  from  Table  lOe. 

Table  10/  shows  the  fineness  of  natural  sands  employed  in 
actual  construction;  and  as  the  sands  were  to  all  appearances  of 
the  same  character,  this  table  also  shows  at  least  approximately  the 
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TABLE   10«. 

Effect  of  Fikbnbbs  of  Sand  upon  thb  Tensilb  Strength  of  1 : 2 

Cement  Mobtab. 


BMW. 

No. 

Baud  oauoht  bitwxim 
thb  two  mktk8  stated 

BCLOW. 

Tkmsilb  Stbbmotb 

[,  w  podnd8  pkb  square  incb, 
afteb 

7  Days. 

IMo. 

8  Mot. 

6M08. 

12M08. 

1 

No.  4  and  No.  8 

248 

442 

589 

470 

665 

8 

'«   8  *•  "  16 

269 

845 

478 

512 

572 

8 

•'  16  "  "  20 

186 

250 

818 

897 

896 

4 

..  20  "  *«  80 

211 

281 

822 

402 

440 

5 

••  80  "  "  50 

149 

205 

288 

275 

818 

6 

"  50  "  ••  75 

122 

214 

260 

275 

808 

7 

'•  75  "  "  100 

98 

158 

211 

208 

253 

8 

Passing  No.  100 

98 

155 

161 

229 

271 

TABLE  10/. 

Tensile  Strength  of  a  1 : 8  Cement  Mortar  with  Natural  Sands 

differing  chiefly  in  fineness. 


No. 


1 
2 

8 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Fineness. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Per  Cent,  by  weight,  caught  on  Sieve  No. 


8 

16 

20 

80 

50 

75 

100 

26 

21 

16 

11 

9 

8 

7 

29 

29 

18 

10 

12 

5 

1 

22 

21 

11 

17 

20 

8 

1 

18 

15 

10 

19 

83 

6 

1 

9 

10 

6 

11 

45 

15 

2 

18 

15 

7 

8 

88 

15 

4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

69 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

2 

3 

15 

45 

80 

Per 
Cent 

PASSING 

No. 
100. 


2 

94 

5 


OQ  OS 

IS 


700 
447 
370 
841 
882 
809 
246 
200 
189 
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effect  of  fineness  npon  tensile  strength.  This  table  agrees  with 
the  preceding  in  showing  that  the  coarser  sand  makes  the  stronger 
mortar.     This  conclasion  is  perfectly  general. 

If  the  Toids  are  filled  with  cement,  uniform  coarse  grains  give 
greater  strength  than  coarse  and  fine  mixed ;  or,  in  other  words, 
for  rich  mortar  coarse  grains  are  more  important  than  small  voids. 
Bat  if  the  voids  are  not  filled,  then  coarse  and  fine  sand  mixed  give 
greater  strength  than  nniform  coarse  grains;  or,  in  other  words, 
for  lean  mortar  a  small  proportion  of  voids  is  more  important  than 
coarse  grains.* 

As  a  rule,  the  sand  ordinarily  employed  in  making  cement 
mortar  is  much  too  fine  to  give  maximum  strength  or  to  permit 
the  use  of  a  minimum  amount  of  cement.  For  example,  the  sands 
in  lines  13  and  14  of  Table  10^  (page  79i)  are  mach  used  in  actual 
work,  and  have  approximately  the  same  degree  of  fineness  as  the 
sands  in  the  last  three  lines  of  Table  10/,  which  give  a  much  weaker 
mortar  than  the  preceding  sands  of  Table  10/ 

114e.  Specifications  seldom  contain  any  numerical  requirement 
for  the  fineness  of  the  sand.  The  two  following  are  all  that  can 
be  found.  For  the  retaining- wall  masonry  on  the  Chicago  Sanitary 
Canal  the  requirements  were  that  not  more  than  50  per  cenf  shall 
pass  a  No.  50  sieve,  and  not  more  than  12  per  cent,  shall  pass  a 
No.  80  sieve.  For  the  Portage  Dam  on  the  Genesee  River,  built 
by  the  New  York  State  Engineer,  the  specifications  were  that  at 
least  75  per  cent,  should  pass  a  No.  20  sieve  and  be  caught  on  a 
No.  40. 

The  fineness  of  the  sand  employed  in  several  noted  works  is  as 
follows,  the  larger  figures  being  the  number  of  the  sieve,  and  the 
smaller  figures  preceding  the  number  of  a  sieve  being  the  per  cent, 
retained  by  that  sieve,  and  the  small  number  after  the  last  sieve 
number  being  the  per  cent,  passing  that  sieve:  Poe  Lock, 
St.  Mary's  Fall  Canal,  ^20 ''^  30^*40";  concrete  for  pavement 
foundations  in  the  City  of  Washington,  D.  C,  ^  3  '  6  *  8  "  10  »  20  » 
40^  GO «  80  ^ ;  Genesee  (N.  Y.)  Storage  Dam,  °  20  *  30  **  50  «* 
100  *;  Rough  River  (Ky.)  Improvement,  "  20  **  30  *«  50 «";  St.  Regis 
sand,   Soulanges   Canal,    Canada,  "20**  30  "50";   Grand  Coteau 


*  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A.,  1896,  p.  2862,  or  Jour.  West  Soc.  of 
Engrs.,  vol.  ii.  p.  519 ;  and  Report  of  Operations  of  the  Engineering  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  1896,  p.  195. 
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sand,*  Soulanges  Oanal,  Canada,  "  20  »  30  ^^  50  »  Tables  10/  and 
10^  show  the  fineness  of  a  number  of  natural  sands  employed  in 
actual  work. 

114/*.  Voids.  The  smaller  the  proportion  of  voids,  i.e.y  the 
interstices  between  the  grains  of  the  sand,  the  less  the  amount  of 
cement  required,  and  consequently  the  more  economical  the  saud. 

The  proportion  of  voids  may  be  determined  by  filling  a  vessel 
with  sand  and  then  determining  the  amount  of  water  that  can  be 
put  into  the  vessel  with  the  sand.  This  quantity  of  water  divided 
by  the  amount  of  water  alone  which  the  vessel  will  contain  is  the 
proportion  of  voids  in  the  sand.  The  quantities  of  water  as  above 
may  be  determined  by  volumes  or  by  weight.  The  proportion  of 
voids  may  be  determined  for  the  sand  loose  or  rammed,  the  latter 
being  the  more  appropriate,  since  the  mortar  is  either  compressed 
or  rammed  when  used.  In  either  case  it  is  more  accurate  to  drop 
the  sand  through  the  water  than  to  pour  the  water  upon  the  sand, 
since  with  the  latter  method  it  is  difficult  to  eliminate  the  air- 
bubbles, — particularly  if  the  sand  be  first  rammed.  If  the  sand  is 
dirty  and  the  water  is  poured  upon  it,  there  is  liability  of  the  clay's 
being  washed  down  and  puddling  a  stratum  which  will  prevent  the 
water  penetrating  {o  the  bottom.  If  the  bubbles  are  not  excludeld, 
or  if  the  water  does  not  penetrate  to  the  bottom,  the  result  obtained 
is  less  than  the  true  proportion  of  voids.  Again,  if  the  sand  is 
dropped  through  a  considerable  depth  of  water,  there  is  liability 
that  the  sand  may  become  separated  into  strata  having  a  single  size 
of  grains  in  each,  in  which  case  the  voids  will  be  greater  than  if 
the  several  sizes  were  thoroughly  mixed. 

The  per  cent,  of  voids  varies  with  the  moisture  of  the  sand. 
A  small  per  cent,  of  moisture  has  a  surprising  effect  upon  the 
volume  and  consequently  upon  the  per  cent,  of  voids.  For 
example,  fine  sand  containing  2  per  cent,  of  moisture  uniformly 
distributed  has  nearly  20  per  cent,  greater  volume  than  the  same 
sand  when  perfectly  dry.  This  effect  of  moisture  increases  with 
the  fineness  of  the  sand  and  decreases  with  the  amount  of  water 
present. 

114^.  Table  10^,  page  79t,  shows  the  voids  of  a  number  of  both 
artificial  and  natural  sands.     An  examination  of  the  table  shows 

*  A  1  to  2  mortar  with  this  sand  was  only  79  por  cent,  as  strong  as  the  pro* 
eeding;  and  with  a  1  to  3  mortar  only  71  per  oent.'Trans.  Can.  Soo.  of  C.  E.,  vol.  ix. 

^»7. 
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that  the  Yoids  of  natural  sand  when  rammed  Vary  from  30  to  37 
per  cent.  Sands  Nos.  10,  11,  and  12  are  yerj  good;  but  Xos.  13 
and  14  are  yery  poor.  All  five  are  frequently  employed  in  actoal 
work.  Compare  the  fineness  of  these  sands  with  those  in  Table 
10/,  page  796. 

114A.  The  following  observations  may  be  nsefal  in  investigating 
the  relative  merits  of  different  sands: 

The  proportion  of  voids  is  independent  of  the  size  of  the 
grains,  bat  depends  apon  the  gradation  of  the  sizes;  and  varies 
with  the  form  of  the  grains  and  the  roaghness  of  the  surface.  A 
mass  of  perfectly  smooth  spheres  of  uniform  size  would  have  the 
same  proportion  of  voids,  whether  the  spheres  be  large  or  small. 
A  mass  of  perfectly  smooth  spheres  packed  as  closely  as  possible 
would  have  26  per  cent,  of  voids;  but  if  the  spheres  are  packed  as 
loosely  as  possible  the  voids  would  be  48  per  cent.  A  promiscuous 
mass  of  bird-shot  has  about  36  per  cent,  of  voids.  The  difference 
between  this  and  the  theoretical  minimum  per  cent,  for  perfectly 
smooth  spheres  is  due  to  the  variation  in  size,  to  roughness  of  the 
surface,  and  to  not  securing  in  all  parts  of  the  mass  the  arrangement 
of  the  shot  necessary  for  minimum  voids.  German  standard  sand 
has  grains  nearly  spherical  and  nearly  uniform  in  size,  having 
slightly  rough  surface,  and  has  41  per  cent,  voids  loose  (see  line  2, 
Table  10^).  The  difference  in  the  per  cent,  of  voids  between  this 
sand  and  a  mass  of  spheres  uniform  in  size  and  perfectly  spherical 
is  due  to  irregularities  in  form  and  to  roughness  of  surface  of  the 
sand  grains,  and  to  not  securing  the  arrangement  of  the  grains 
necessary  for  minimum  voids.  Crushed  stone  retained  between  the 
same  sieves  as  German  standard  sand  has  55  per  cent,  of  voids  (see 
lines  1  to  3  of  Table  10^),  the  excess  of  this  over  German  standard 
sand  being  due  to  the  rough  surfaces  and  sharp  corners  preventing 
the  grains  from  fitting  closely  together. 

If  the  mass  consists  of  a  mixture  of  two  sizes  such  that  the 
smaller  grains  can  occupy  the  voids  between  the  larger,  then  the 
proportion  of  voids  may  be  very  much  smaller  than  with  a  single 
size  of  grains.  For  this  reason  a  mixture  of  two  grades  of  sand  of 
widely  different  sizes  has  a  smaller  per  cent,  of  voids  than  any  one 
size  alone, — compare  lines  1  to  0  with  the  remainder  of  Table  lOy. 

The  best  sand  is  that  which  has  grains  of  several  sizes  such  that 
the  smaller  grains  fit  into  the  voids  of  the  larger,  the  proportion  of 
any  particular  size  being  only  sufficient  to  fill  the  voids  between 
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the  grains  of  the  next  larger  size.  If  the  grains  are  spherical  and 
the  diameter  of  the  smaller  is  aboat  one  fifth  of  the  diameter  of  the 
larger,  the  smaller  grains  will  jast  fit  into  the  interstice  between 
the  larger  ones.  The  smaller  the  voids  the  greater  the  economy, 
and  the  denser  and  stronger  the  mortar. 

The  finer  the  sand  the  more  nearly  uniform  the  size  of  the 
grains,  and  consequently  the  less  the  proportion  of  voids.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  finer  the  sand  the  less  sharp  it  is  and  the  greater 
the  surface  to  be  covered.  Since  it  has  been  conclusively  shown 
that  the  coarser  the  sand  the  better,  the  argument  in  favor  of  fine 
sand  is  not  as  potent  as  that  against  it.  Farther,  the  advantage  of 
coarse  sand  over  fine  increases  as  the  proportion  of  cement 
decreases,  since  with  the  smaller  proportions  of  cement  the  voids 
are  not  filled. 

114i.  Conclusion.  An  examination  of  the  preceding  data  shows 
that  very  fine  sand  makes  a  much  weaker  mortar  than  coarse  sand, 
and  also  that  natural  sands  vary  considerably  in  the  proportion  of 
voids  and  consequently  differ  in  the  amount  of  cement  required  to 
produce  any  particular  strength.  Therefore  before  adopting  a  sand 
for  a  work  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  all  available  sands  should 
be  carefully  examined  with  reference  to  (1)  their  effects  upon  the 
strength  of  the  mortar,  (2)  their  per  cent,  of  voids  or  the  amount 
of  cement  required  with  each,  and  (3)  their  cost.  If  mortar  of  any 
particular  strength  is  desired,  the  proportion  of  cement  should  be 
adjusted  according  to  the  fineness  and  voids  of  the  best  available 
sand. 

114/.  Stone  Sceeeninos.  The  finer  particles  screened  out  of 
crushed  stone  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  sand.  For  the  physical 
characteristics  of  stone  screenings  see  Nos.  16  and  17,  page  79i. 

Experiments  show  that  sandstone  screenings  give  a  slightly 
stronger  mortar  tlian  natural  sand,  probably  because  of  the  greater 
sharpness  of  the  grains.  Crushed  limestone  usually  makes  a  con- 
siderably stronger  mortar,  in  both  tension  and  compression,  than 
natural  sand,  and  this  difference  seems  to  increase  with  the  age  of 
the  mortar.*  Part  of  the  greater  strength  is  unquestionably  due 
to  the  greater  sharpness  of  the  limestone  screenings,  and  the  part 

*  Annual  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1893,  Part  3,  p.  8015 ;  do.  1894, 
Part  4,  p.  2321;  do.  1895,  Part  4,  p.  2953;  Jour.  West.  Soe.  of  Engrs.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  394 
and  400. 
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that  increases  with  the  age  of  the  mortar  seems  to  be  due  to  some 
chemical  action  between  the  limestone  and  the  cement. 

114>t.  Cost  and  Weight  of  Sand.  The  price  of  reasonably  good 
sand  yaries  from  40  cents  to  $1.60  per  yard,  according  to  locality. 

Sand  is  sometimes  sold  by  the  ton.  It  weighs,  when  dry,  from 
80  to  115  pounds  per  cubic  foot  fsee  Table  10^,  page  79i),  or  about 
1  to  1^  tons  per  cubic  yard. 

Art.  2.    Gravel  akd  Broken  Stone. 

115.  The  term  gravel  is  sometimes  used  as  meaning  a  mixture 
of  coarse  pebbles  and  sand,  and  sometimes  as  meaning  pebbles  with-' 
ont  sand.     In  this  volume,  gravel  will  be  understood  as  a  mixture 
of  coarse  pebbles  and  sand. 

116a.  Gravel  and  broken  stone  are  mixed  with  cement  mortar 
to  make  an  artificial  stone  called  concrete  (Art.  %,  Chap.  lY).  The 
quality  of  the  concrete  varies  greatly  with  the  condition  of  the 
gravel  or  broken  stone,  but  unfortunately  too  little  attention  is 
given  to  the  character  of  this  component. 

1165.  Obavel.  To  be  suitable  for  use  in  making  concrete, 
gravel  should  be  clean,  and  it  should  be  composed  of  durable 
minerals,  and  the  size  of  the  pebbles  and  grains  should  be  such  as 
to  give  minimum  voids. 

The  investigation  of  tlie  suitability  of  gravel  for  use  in  concrete 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  sand,  which  has  been  fully  con- 
sidered in  the  preceding  article. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  pebbles  and  gravel  are  given  near 
the  foot  of  Table  10^,  page  80.  Judging  from  the  little  data  that 
can  be  found  in  engineering  literature  and  from  all  the  information 
gathered  by  an  extensive  correspondence,  gravels  No.  16  and  No. 
17  of  the  table  are  representative  of  the  gravels  employed  in  actual 
work. 

Concerning  No.  18  notice  that  65  per  cent,  passed  a  No.  5 
screen;  and  therefore  this  mixture  could  more  properly  be  called 
gravelly  sand.  If  one  fifth  of  the  material  passing  the  No.  5  sieve 
be  omitted,  the  voids  of  the  remainder  will  be  only  15  per  cent, 
when  rammed  ;  in  other  words,  if  one-tenth  of  this  gravel  were 
sifted  on  a  No.  5  sieve  and  that  portion  retained  on  the  sieve  were 
mixed  with  the  remainder  of  the  original,  the  voids  would  be 
reduced  to  15  per  cent.,  which  would  improve  the  quality  of  the 
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gravel  for  making  concrete.  This  is  a  yaluable  bint  as  to  the  pos- 
sible advantage  of  sifting  even  a  portion  of  the  gravel. 

115c.  Bbokev  Stoke.  Any  hard  and  durable  stone  is  suitable 
for  use  in  making  concrete.  It  is  usual  to  specify  that  the  stone 
for  concrete  shall  be  broken  to  pass,  every  way,  through  a  2-inch 
ring,  although  it  is  sometimes  broken  to  pass  a  1-inch  ring.  The 
stone  should  be  broken  small  enough  to  be  conveniently  handled 
and  easily  incorporated  with  the  mortar.  The  finer  the  stone  is 
broken  the  greater  its  cost,  and  the  greater  the  surface  to  be  coated; 
and  consequently  the  greater  the  amount  of  cement  required. 
Approximately  cubical  pieces  are  preferable  to  long,  thin,  splintery 
fragments,  since  the  latter  are  liable  to  break  under  pressure  or 
while  being  rammed  into  place,  and  thus  leave  two  uncemented 
surfaces. 

115c?.  Voids.  The  proportion  of  voids,  t,e,,  interstices  between 
the  fragments,  may  be  determined  in  either  of  two  ways  as  follows: 

1.  The  voids  may  be  found  by  filling  a  vessel  with  the  aggregate, 
and  then  pouring  in  water  until  the  vessel  is  full.  The  amount  of 
water  required  to  fill  the  voids  divided  by  the  amount  of  water 
alone  the  vessel  will  contain  is  the  proportion  of  voids  in  the 
aggregate.  The  amount  of  water  in  each  case  may  be  determined 
by  weight  or  by  volume. 

For  some  precautions  applicable  in  this  case,  particularly  in 
determining  the  voids  of  broken  stone  containing  considerable  fine 
material,  see  §  114/.  If  the  material  is  porous,  it  is  best  to  wet  it, 
so  as  to  determine  the  voids  exterior  to  the  fragment^.  The  water 
absorbed  by  the  material  should  not  be  included  in  the  voids,  since 
when  the  concrete  is  mixed  the  aggregate  is  usually  dampened, 
particularly  if  it  is  porous.  Of  course  in  wetting  the  aggregate 
before  determining  the  voids  no  loose  water  should  remain  in  the 
pile.  The  voids  may  be  determined  for  the  material  either  loose 
or  compacted.  The  proportion  of  the  voids  is  found  to  determine 
the  amount  of  mortar  required  to  fill  the  voids  of  the  concrete  in 
place;  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  determine  the  voids  in  the  com- 
pacted mass,  since  the  concrete  is  usually  rammed  when  laid.  The 
compacting  may  be  done  by  shaking  or  by  ramming,  the  latter 
being  the  better  since  it  more  nearly  agrees  with  the  conditions 
under  which  the  concrete  is  used,  and  further  since  in  compacting 
by  shaking  the  smaller  pieces  work  to  the  bottom  and  the  larger  to 
tlie  top,  which  separation  increases  the  voids. 
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This  method  usually  gives  results  slightly  too  small,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  excluding  all  the  air-bubbles.  However,  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy  can  not  be  expected,  since  the  material  is  neither 
uniform  in  composition  nor  uniformly  mixed. 

2.  To  find  the  voids  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a  frag- 
ment of  the  material  (§  7) ,  and  from  that  the  weight  of  a  unit  of 
volume  of  the  solid;  and  also  weigh  a  unit  of  volume  of  the  aggre- 
gate. The  difference  between  these  weights  divided  by  the  first 
^ves  the  proportion  of  voids. 

116^.  Table  10^,  page  80,  shows  the  per  cent,  of  voids  in 
various  grades  of  broken  stones  used  in  making  concrete. 

The  per  cent,  of  voids  in  broken  stone  varies  with  the  hardness 
of  the  stone,  the  form  of  the  fragments,  and  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  the  several  sizes  present.  The  last  is  the  most  important. 
If  broken  stone  passing  a  3j^-inch  ring  and  not  a  ^-inch  screen 
be  separated  into  three  sizes,  any  one  size  will  give  from  52  to  54 
per  cent,  of  voids  loose,  while  equal  parts  of  any  two  of  the  three 
sizes  will  give  48  to  50  per  cent.,  and  a  mixture  in  which  the 
volume  of  the  smallest  size  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  other  two 
gives  a  trifle  less  than  48  per  cent.  Notice,  however,  that  un- 
screened crushed  stone  has  only  32  to  35  per  cent,  voids — see  lines 
7  and  11  of  Table  107/ .  This  is  a  very  excellent  reason  for  not 
screening  the  broken  stone  to  be  used  in  making  concrete. 

A  mass  of  pebbles  has  only  about  'three  fourths  as  many  voids 
as  a  mass  of  broken  «tone  having  pieces  retained  between  the  same 
screens.  Notice,  however,  that  gravel,  i,e,  pebbles  and  sand,  has  a 
less  proportion  of  voids  than  pebbles  alone. 

115/.  Cost  and  Weight.  The  cost  of  breaking  stone  for  con- 
crete varies  from  50  to  75  cents  per  cubic  yard  according  to  kind 
of  stone  and  size  of  plant.*  The  original  cost  of  the  stone  and 
transportation  expenses  are  too  variable  to  attempt  to  generalize. 
Ordinarily  the  cost  of  broken  stone  is  not  more  than  11.50  to  S2,00 
per  cubic  yard  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  destination. 

The  weight  of  broken  stone  varies  from  85  to  1 20  lbs.  per  cubic 
foot  (see  Table  107^,  page  80) ;  or  about  2200  to  3200  pounds  per 
cubic  yard. 

*  For  additional  data,  see  Supplemental  Notes,  No.  5,  p.  546. 
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PART  II, 

METHODS  OF  PREPARING  AND  USING  THE 

MATERIALS. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
MORTAR,   CONCRETE,   AND  ARTIFICIAL  STONE. 

Art.  1.     Mortar. 

116.  Mortar  is  a  mixtare  of  the  paste  of  cement  or  lime  with 
sand.  In  common  mortar,  the  cementing  snbstance  is  ordinary 
lime;  in  hydraulic  mortar,  it  is  hydraulic  cement. 

117.  Common  Lime  Mobtab.  Mortar  made  of  the  paste  of 
common  or  fat  lime  is  extensively  used  on  account  of  (1)  its  intrin- 
43ic  cheapness,  (2)  its  great  economic  advantage  owing  to  its  great 
increase  of  volume  in  slaking,  and  (3)  the  simplicity  attending  the 
mixing  of  the  mortar.  On  account  of  the  augmentation  of  volume, 
the  paste  of  fat  lime  shrinks  in  hardening,  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  can  not  be  employed  as  mortar  without  a  large  dose  of  sand. 

As  a  paste  of  common  lime  sets  or  hardens  very  slowly,  even  in 
the  open  air,  unless  it  be  subdivided  into  small  particles  or  thin 
films,  it  is  important  that  the  volume  of  lime  paste  in  common 
mortar  should  be  but  slightly  in  excess  of  what  is  sufficient  to  coat 
all  the  grains  of  sand  and  to  fill  the  voids  between  them.  If  this 
limit  be  exceeded,  the  strength  of  the  mortar  will  be  impaired. 
With  most  sands  the  proper  proportions  will-  be  from  2.5  to  3 
volumes  of  sand  to  1  volume  of  lime  paste.  Generally,  if  either 
less  or  more  sand  than  this  be  used,  the  mortar  will  be  injured, — 
in  the  former  case  from  excess  of  lime  paste,  and  in  the  latter  from 
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porosity.     Notice  that  the  volume  of  the  resulting  mortar  is  about 
equal  to  the  volume  of  the  sand  alone. 

118.  The  ordinary  method  of  slaking  lime  consists  in  placing 
the  lumps  in  a  layer  6  or  8  inches  deep  in  either  a  water-tight  box, 
or  a  basin  formed  in  the  sand  to  be  used  in  mixing  the  mortar,  and 
pouring  upon  the  lumps  a  quantity  of  water  2^  to  3  times  the 
volume  of  the  lime. 

This  process  is  liable  to  great  abuse  at  the  hands  of  the  work- 
men. They  are  apt  either  to  use  too  much  water,  which  reduces 
the  slaked  lime  to  a  semi-fluid  condition  and  thereby  injures  its 
binding  qnalities;  or,  not  having  used  enough  water  in  the  iirst 
place,  to  seek  to  remedy  the  error  by  adding  more  after  the  slaking 
has  well  progressed  and  a  portion  of  the  lime  is  already  reduced  to 
powder,  thus  suddenly  depressing  the  temperature  and  chilling  the 
lime,  which  renders  it  granular  and  lumpy.  It  is  also  very  im- 
portant that  the  lime  should  not  be  stirred  while  slaking.  The 
essential  point  is  to  secure  the  reduction  of  all  the  lumps.  Cover- 
ing the  bed  of  lime  with  a  tarpaulin  or  with  a  layer  of  sand  retains 
the  heat  and  accelerates  the  slaking.  All  the  lime  necessary  for 
any  required  quantity  of  mortar  should  be  slaked  at  least  one  day 
before  it  is  incorporated  with  the  sand. 

After  the  lime  is  slaked  the  sand  is  spread  evenly  over  the  paste; 
and  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed  with  a  shovel  or  hoe,  a 
little  water  being  added  occasionally  if  the  mortar  is  too  stiff. 

119.  Mortar  composed  of  common  lime  and  sand  is  not  fit  for 
thick  walls,  because  it  depends  upon  the  slow  action  of  the  atmos- 
phere for  hardening  it;  and,  being  excluded  from  the  air  by  the 
surrounding  masonry,  the  mortar  in  the  interior  of  the  mass 
hardens  only  after  the  lapse  of  years,  or  perhaps  never.*  The 
mortar  of  cement,  if  of  good  ([uality,  sets  immediately ;  and,  as  far 
as  is  known,  continues  forever  to  harden  without  contact  with  the 
air.  Cement  mortar  is  the  only  material  whose  strength  increases 
with  age.  Owing  to  its  not  setting  when  excluded  from  the  air, 
common  lime  mortar  should  never  be  used  for  masonry  construction 
under  water,  or  in  soil  that  is  constantly  wet;  and,  owing  to  its 
weakness,  it  is  unsuitable  for  structures  requiring  great  strength,  or 

♦Lirno  mortar  taken  fn:»rn  the  walls  of  ancient  biiildiuj^s  has  boon  found  to  be 
only  50  to  80  per  cent,  saturate*!  with  carbonic.  i\oU\  after  nearly  2,000  years  of  ex- 
posure, Lirao  mortar  2,000  years  old  has  been  found  in  subterranean  vaults,  in 
exactly  the  condition,  except  for  a  thin  crust  on  top,  of  freshly  mixed  mortar. 
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subject  to  shock.  Its  use  in  engineering  masonry  has  been  aban- 
doned on  all  first-class  railroads.  Cement  is  so  cheap  that  it  could 
profitably  be  substituted  for  lime  in  the  mortar  for  ordinary 
masonry. 

120.  Htdbaulic  Lime  Mobtab.  With  mortars  of  hydraulic 
lime  the  volume  of  sand  should  not  be  less  than  1.8  times  that  of 
the  lime  paste,  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  regardless  of  cost. 
The  usual  proportions  are,  however,  for  ordinary  work,  the  same 
as  in  common  mortars,  care  being  taken  to  incorporate  sufficient 
paste  to  coat  all  the  grains  of  sand  and  to  fill  up  the  voids  between 
them. 

121.  Hybbaulic  Cexevt  Mobtab.  Hydraulic  cement  mortar 
hardens  simultaneously  and  uniformly  throughout  the  mass,  and  if 
the  cement  is  good  continues  to  gain  in  hardness  with  age, — the 
slow-setting  cements  for  a  longer  time  than  the  quick-setting.  For 
the  best  results  the  cement  paste  should  be  just  sufficient  to  coat 
the  grains  and  fill  the  voids  of  the  sand.  More  cement  than  this 
adds  to  the  cost  and  weakens  the  mortar  (see  §  100).  If  the  amount 
of  cement  is  not  sufficient  to  coat  all  the  grains  and  fill  the  voids, 
the  mortar  will  be  weak  and  porous,  and  hence  will  not  be  durable. 
A  dense,  impervious  mortar  is  particularly  desirable  for  masonry 
exposed  to  sea- water,  to  exclude  the  water  from  the  interior  of  the 
mass  and  prevent  its  chemical  as  well  as  physical  action  upon  the 
cement. 

122.  Methods  of  Proportioning.  In  laboratory  work  the  propor- 
tions of  the  cement  and  sand  are  uniformly  determined  by  weigh- 
ing; but  there  is  no  uniform  practice  of  measuring  the  proportions 
on  the  work.  One  of  the  three  following  methods  is  generally 
employed. 

1.  By  Weight.  The  most  accurate  but  least  common  method 
is  to  weigh  the  ingredients  for  each  batch.  This  method  is  incon- 
venient in  practice,  and  adds  somewhat  to  the  cost  of  the  work; 
and  therefore  occasionally  tlie  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  the 
sand  and  of  the  cement  is  determined,  and  the  relative  volumes  of 
the  ingredients  are  fixed  accordingly,  the  actual  proportioning  being 
done  by  volumes.  Cement  is  bought  and  sold  by  weight,  and 
hence  it  is  very  appropriate  to  proportion  tlie  mortar  by  weight. 

2.  Packed  Cement  and  Loose  Sa?id.  A  commercial  barrel  of 
cement  is  mixed  with  one  or  more  barrels  of  loose  sand,  t.6.,  the 
proportioning  is  done  by  mixing  one  volume  oi  packed  cement  with 
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one  or  more  yolames  of  loose  sand.  This  method  is  freqaentlj 
Qsed.  As  far  as  the  cement  is  concerned,  it  is  as  accnrate  as  the 
first,  aince  the  weight  and  volame  of  a  barrel  of  cement  may  readily 
be  known  when  only  whole  barrels  are  nsed, — as  is  nsaally  the  case. 
Eren  thongh  the  cement  is  received  in  bags,  the  barrel  of  packed 
cement  is  still  a  convenient  unit,  for  an  integral  nnmber  of  bags, 
nsnally  three  or  four,  are  equal  in  weight  to  a  barrel.  As  far  as 
the  sand  is  concerned  this  method  is  not  as  accnrate  as  the  first. 
The  weight  of  the  sand  is  affected  by  the  amount  of  moisture 
present;  but  a  small  amount  of  moisture  affects  the  volume  in  a 
greater  proportion  than  the  weight.  For  example,  the  addition  of 
2  per  cent,  of  water  (by  weight)  thoroughly  mixed  with  dry  sand 
increases  the  volume  of  the  sand  nearly  20  per  cent.*  Therefore  if 
the  mortar  is  proportioned  by  volumes,  damp  sand  will  give  a  richer 
mortar  than  dry  sand.  The  effect  of  moisture  on  the  volume  is 
greater  the  finer  the  sand,  and  decreases  as  the  amount  of  moisture 
increases.  Measuring  the  sand  by  volumes  is  inaccurate  also  owing 
to  the  packing  of  the  sand. 

Except  for  the  inaccuracies  in  measuring  the  sand,  this  method 
gives  practically  the  same  results  for  Portland  as  the  first  method, 
since  ordinarily  a  unit  of  volume  of  packed  cement  and  of  sand 
weighs  substantially  the  same;  viz.,  100  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 
Since  natural  cement  when  packed  in  barrels  usually  weighs  about 
75  pounds  per  cubic  foot,  a  mortar  of  1  part  natural  cement  to 
1  part  sand  by  weight  is  equivalent  to  IJ  parts  cement  to  1  part 
sand  by  volumes  of  packed  cement  and  loose  sand. 

15.  Loose  Cemeyit  and  Loose  Sand,  A  volume  of  loose  cement  is 
mixed  with  one  or  more  volumes  of  loose  sand.  The  actual  propor- 
tioning is  usually  done  by  emptying  a  bag  or  fractional  part  of  a 
barrel  of  cement  into  a  wheelbarrow,  and  filling  one  or  more  wheel- 
barrows equally  full  of  sand.  As  far  as  the  sand  is  concerned,  this 
method  is  as  inaccurate  as  the  second ;  and  it  is  also  subject  to  great 
variations  owing  to  differences  in  specific  gravity,  fineness  and 
packing  of  the  cement.  Even  thougli  inaccurate,  it  is  very  fre- 
quently employed.  It  is  the  most  convenient  method  when  the 
cement  is  shipped  in  bulk, — which  is  only  rarely. 

Occasionally  the  actual  proportioning  is  done  by  throwing  into 

*  Ferot,  Chief  of  Laboratory  Pouts  ct  Cbaus9»'*es,  In  Engineering  News,  vol. 
xxvii.  p.  310.  For  similar  data  seo  lieport  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1895, 
p.  2985. 
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the  mortar-box  one  shovelfnl  of  cement  to  one  or  more  shoTelf als 
of  sand.     This  is  yery  erode,  and  should  never  be  permitted. 

Since  a  commercial  barrel  of  Portland  will  make  1.1  to  1.4 
barrels  if  measured  loose,  a  mortar  composed  of  1  part  Portland 
<sement  to  1  part  sand,  by  weight,  is  equivalent  to  0.7  to  0.8  parts 
eement  to  1  part  sand  by  volumes  of  loose  cement  and  loose  sand ; 
«nd  a  mortar  composed  of  1  part  natural  cement  to  1  part  sand, 
by  weight,  is  equivalent  to  0.50  to  0.75  parts  cement  to  1  part  of 
fland  by  volumes  of  loose  cement  and  loose  sand. 

122(7.  For  a  tabular  statement  incidentally  showing  the  relative 
amounts  of  cement  required  by  the  three  methods  of  proportioning, 
see  Table  11,  page  88. 

123.  Proportions  in  Practice.  The  proportions  commonly  used 
in  practice  are:  for  Portland  cement,  1  volume  of  cement  to  2  or  3 
volumes  of  sand;  and  for  natural  cement,  1  volume  of  cement  to  1 
or  2  volumes  of  sand.  The  specifications  are  usually  defective  in 
not  defining  which  method  is  to  be  employed  in  proportioning. 
This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Compared  with  the  second 
method  of  proportioning  in  §  129,  the  third  requires  for  Portland 
only  0.7  to  0.8  as  much  cement,  and  for  natural  cement  only  0.4 
to  0.5  as  much. 

124.  Mixing  the  Mortar.  When  the  mortar  is  required  in  small 
quantities,  as  for  use  in  ordinary  masonry,  it  is  mixed  as  follows: 
About  half  the  sand  to  be  used  in  a  batch  of  mortar  is  spread  evenly 
over  the  bed  of  the  mortar-box,  then  the  dry  cement  is  spread 
evenly  ovfer  the  sand,  and  finally  the  remainder  of  the  sand  is 
spread  on  top.  The  sand  and  cement  are  then  mixed  with  a  hoe 
or  by  turning  and  re- turning  with  a  shovel.  The  mixing  can  be 
done  more  economically  with  a  shovel  than  with  a  hoe;  but  the 
effectiveness  of  the  shovel  varies  greatly  with  the  manner  of  using 
it.  It  is  not  sufiicient  to  simply  turn  the  mass;  but  the  sand  and 
cement  should  be  allowed  to  run  oil  from  the  shovel  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  thoroughly  mix  them.  Owing  to  the  difticulty  of 
getting  laborers  to  do  this,  the  hoe  is  sometimes  prescribed.  If 
skillfully  done,  twice  taming  with  a  shovel  will  thoroughly  mix 
the  dry  ingredients;  although  fonr  turnings  are  sometimes  specified, 
and  occasionally  as  high  as  six  (see  §  260).  It  is  very  important 
that  the  sand  and  cement  be  thoroughly  mixed..  When  thoroughly 
mixed  it  will  have  a  uniform  color. 

The  dampness  of  the  sand  is  a  matter  of  some  importance.     If 
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the  sand  is  very  damp  when  it  is  mixed  with  the  cement,  sufficient 
moisture  may  be  given  off  to  cause  the  cement  to  set  partially^ 
which  may  materially  decrease  its  strength.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  with  quick-setting  cements. 

The  dry  mixture  is  then  shoveled  to  one  end  of  the  box,  and 
water  is  poured  into  the  other.  The  sand  and  cement  are  then 
drawn  down  with  a  hoe,  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  mixed  with 
water  until  enough  has  been  added  to  make  a  stiff  paste.  The 
mortar  should  be  vigorously  worked  to  insure  a  uniform  product. 
When  the  mortar  is  of  the  proper  plasticity  the  hoe  should  be  clean 
when  drawn  out  of  it,  or  at  most  but  very  little  mortar  should  stick 
to  the  hoe. 

Cements  vary  greatly  in  their  capacity  for  water  (see  §  104),  the 
naturals  requiring  more  than  the  Portlands,  and  the  fresh-ground 
more  than  the  stale.  An  excess  of  water  is  better  than  a  deficiency^ 
particularly  with  a  quick-setting  cement,  as  its  capacity  for  com- 
bining with  water  is  very  great;  and  farther  an  excess  is  better  thaa 
a  deficiency,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  the  water  evaporating 
before  it  has  combined  with  the  cement.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
excess  of  water  makes  a  porous  and  weak  mortar.  If  the  mortar  is 
stiff,  the  brick  or  stone  should  be  dampened  before  laying;  else  the 
brick  will  absorb  the  water  from  the  mortar  before  it  can  set,  and 
thus  destroy  the  adherence  of  the  mortar.  In  hot  dry  weather,  the 
mortar  in  the  box  and  also  in  the  wall  should  be  shielded  from  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

When  mortar  is  required  in  considerable  quantities,  as  in  making 
concrete,  it  is  usually  mixed  by  machinery  (see  §  156m). 

125.  Grout.  This  is  merely  a  thin  or  liquid  mortar  of  lime  or 
cement.  The  interior  of  a  wall  is  sometimes  laid  up  dry,  and  the 
grout,  which  is  poured  on  top  of  the  wall,  is  expected  to  find  its 
way  downwards  and  fill  all  voids,  thus  making  a  solid  mass  of  the 
wall.  Grout  should  never  be  used  when  it  can  be  avoided.  If 
made  thin,  it  is  porous  and  weak;  and  if  made  thick,  it  fills  only 
the  upper  portions  of  the  wall.  To  get  the  greatest  strength,  the 
mortar  sliould  have  only  enougli  water  to  make  a  stiff  paste — the 
less  water  the  better. 

126.  Data  for  Estimates.  The  following  will  be  found  use- 
ful ill  estimating  the  anion nts  of  tlie  different  ingredients  necessary 
to  produce  any  required  quantity  of  mortar: 

Lime  weighs  about  2)50  pounds  per  barrel.     One  barrel  of  lime 
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will  make  aboat  2^  barrels  (0.3  ca.  yd.)  of  stiff  lime  paste.  One- 
barrel  of  lime  paste  and  three  barrels  of  sand  will  make  about 
three  barrels  (0.4  en.  yd.)  of  good  lime  mortar.  One  barrel  of 
unslaked  lime  will  make  about  6.75  barrels  (0.95  cu.  yd.)  of  1 
to  3  mortar. 

Portland  cement  weighs  370  to  380  pounds  per  barrel  net  (see 
§  77,  page  54).  The  capacity  of  a  Portland  cement  barrel  varies 
from  3.20  to  3.75  cu.  ft.,  the  average  being  3,49*  or  practically 
3.50  cu.  ft.  A  barrel  of  Portland  will  make  from  1.1  to  1.4  bar- 
rels if  measured  loose.  A  cubic  foot  of  packed  Portland  cement 
(105  pounds)  and  about  0.33  cu.  ft.  of  water  will  make  1  cu.  ft.  of 
stiff  paste;  and  a  cubic  foot  of  loose  cement  (gently  shaken  down 
but  not  compressed)  will  make  about  0.8  cu.  ft.  of  stiff  paste. 

Natural  cenient  weighs  from  265  to  300  pounds  per  barrel  net 
(see  §  77,  page  54).  The  capacity  of  a  natural  cement  barrel  varies- 
from  3.37  to  3.80  cu.  ft.,  the  average  being  3.52,*  or  practically 
3.50  cu.  ft.  A  barrel  of  natural  cement  will  make  from  1.33  to 
1.50  barrels  if  measured  loose.  Volume  for  volume,  natural 
cement  will  make  about  the  same  amount  of  paste  as  Portland ;  or 
a  cubic  foot  of  packed  natural  cement  (75  pounds)  and  about  0.45 
en.  ft.  of  water  will  make  1  cu.  ft.  of  stiff  paste,  and  a  cubic  foot 
of  loose  cement  (gently  shaken  down,  but  not  compressed)  will 
make  about  0.8  ou.  ft.  of  stiff  paste. 

128.  Quantities  for  a  Yard  of  Mortar.  Table  11,  page  88, 
shows  the  approximate  quantities  of  cement  and  sand  required  for 
a  cubic  yard  of  mortar  by  the  three  methods  of  proportioning 
described  in  §  122.  The  table  is  based  upon  actual  tests  made  by 
mixing  3^  cubic  feet  of  the  several  mortars ;  f  but  at  best  such  data 
can  be  only  approximate,  since  so  much  depends  upon  the  specifio 
gravity,  fineness,  compactness,  etc.,  of  the  cement;  upon  the  fine- 
ness, humidity,  sharpness,  compactness,  etc.,  of  the  sand;  and 
upon  the  amount  of  water  used  in  mixing.  The  sand  employed  in 
deducing  Table  11  contained  37  per  cent,  of  voids  when  measured 
loose;  and  the  plasticity  of  the  mortar  was  such  that  moisture 
flushed  to  the  surface  when  the  mortar  was  struck  with  the  back 
of  the  shovel  used  in  mixing. 

The  volume  of  the  resulting  mortar  is  always  less  than  the  sum 

*  The  Technooraph,  University  of  lUiuois,  No.  11,  p.  104. 
\  By  L.  0.  Sabiu,  Assistant  U.  S.  Engineer— see  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers, 
U.  8.  A.,  1894,  p.  2326. 
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TABLE  12. 
Ahoukt  of  Mortar  rbquirkd  for  a  Cubic  Yard  of  Masonry. 


No. 


1 
2 

8 
4 
5 


7 
8 

9 
10 


DiscRiFnoN  or  Masonry. 


Mortar, 
cu.  yd. 


Ashlar, — 18"  courses  and  i"  joints. 


12" 


(< 


<«     If 


(I 


Brickwork,— standard  size  (§  266)  and  i"      joints  . . . . 


It 


(( 


( « 


<< 


(( 


tt 


it      m»f 


r  to  i 


'f     4< 


"    f  to  f  "*     .  .  .  . 

Concrete— see  Tables  l&fand  1  a?,  pages  112^,  112h. 

Rubble, — small,  rough  stones 

large  stones,  rough  hammer  dressed 

Squared-stone  masonry, — 18"  courses  and  f"  joints. . . . 

12" 


4  ( 


«l  it 


0.08 

0.04 

0.06 

0.08 

0.10 

0.15 

0.25 

0.85 

0.85 

0.40 

0.38 

0.40 

0.20 

0.8& 

0.12 

O.lfl^ 

0.20 

0.25 

of  the  Yolnmes  of  the  cement  and  sand,  or  of  the  paste  and  sand, 
becanse  part  of  the  paste  enters  the  yoids  of  the  sand;  but  the 
volnme  of  the  mortar  is  always  greater  than  the  snm  of  the  yolamea 
of  the  paste  and  the  solids  in  the  sand,  becaase  of  imperfect  mixing 
and  also  becanse  the  paste  coats  the  grains  of  sand  and  thereby 
increases  their  size  and  consequently  the  volume  of  the  interstices 
between  them.  This  increase  in  volume  varies  with  the  dampness 
and  compactness  of  the  mortar.  For  example,  the  volume  of  a 
rather  dry  mortar  with  cement  paste  equal  to  the  voids,  when 
compacted  enough  to  exclude  great  voids,  was  126  per  cent,  of  the 
sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  paste  and  solids  of  the  sand;  and  the 
same  mortar  when  rammed  had  a  volume  of  102  to  104  per  cent. 
If  the  paste  is  more  than  equal  to  the  voids,  the  per  cent,  of  in- 
crease is  less ;  and  if  the  paste  is  not  equal  to  the  voids,  the  per  cent, 
of  increase  is  more.  The  excess  of  the  volume  of  the  mortar  over 
that  of  the  sand  increases  with  the  fineness  of  the  sand  and  with 
the  amount  of  mortar  used  in  mixing. 

129.  Mortar  for  a  Yard  of  Masonry.     Table  12,  page  89,  gives 
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data  concerning  the  amount  of  mortar  required  per  cubic  yard  for 
(he  different  classes  of  masonry,  extracted  from  succeeding  pages 
of  this  Yolume;  and  are  collected  here  for  greater  convenience  in 
making  estimates. 

130.  Stbength  of  Mobtab.  The  strength  of  mortar  is 
dependent  upon  the  strength  of  the  cementing  material,  upon  the 
strength  of  the  sand,  and  upon  the  adhesion  of  the  former  to  the 
latter.  The  kind  and  amount  of  strength  required  of  mortar 
depends  upon  the  kind  and  purpose  of  the  masonry.  If  the  blocks 
are  large  and  well  dressed,  and  if  the  masonry  is  subject  to  com- 
pression only,  the  mortar  needs  only  hardness  or  the  property  of 
resisting  compression;  hard  sharp  grains  of  sand  with  comparatively 
little  cementing  material  would  satisfy  this  requirement  fairly  well. 
If  the  blocks  are  small  and  irregular,  the  mortar  should  have  the 
<;apacity  of  adhering  to  the  surfaces  of  the  stones  or  bricks,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  displacement;  in  this  case  a  mortar  rich  in  a  good 
<;ementing  material  should  be  used.  If  the  masonry  is  liable  to  be 
subject  to  lateral  or  oblique  forces,  the  mortar  should  possess  both 
adhesion  and  cohesion. 

131.  Tensile  Strength.  Fig.  5  shows  the  effect  of  time  upon 
the  strength  of  various  mortars.  The  diagram  represents  the 
average  results  of  a  great  number  of  experiments  made  in  connec- 
tion with  actual  practice.  Results  which  were  uniformly  extremely 
high  or  low  as  compared  with  other  experiments  were  excluded  on 
the  assumption  that  the  difference  was  due  to  the  method  of  mould- 
ing and  testing.  Since  the  individual  values  plotted  were  them- 
selves means,  there  were  no  very  erratic  results,  and  consequently 
the  lines  are  quite  reliable.  There  were  fewer  experiments  for  the 
larger  proportions  of  sand  to  cement,  and  hence  the  curves  are  less 
accurate  the  larger  the  j^roportion  of  sand. 

The  line  for  the  strength  of  lime  mortar  probably  represents  the 
maximum  value  that  can  be  obtained  by  exposing  the  mortar  freely 
to  the  air  in  small  briquettes.     This  line  is  not  well  determined. 

Unusually  hard-burned  Portland  cements  when  tested  neat 
will  show  a  greater  strength  than  that  given  in  the  diagrams. 
Very  fine  cement  when  mixed  with  sand  will  show  greater  strength 
than  that  given  by  Fig.  5.  Again,  the  diagram  shows  neat  cement, 
both  Portland  and  natural,  stronger  than  any  proportion  of  sand, 
while  frequently  neat  cement  mortar  is  not  as  strong  as  a  mortar 
composed  of  one  part  sand  and  one  part  cement — particularly  at 
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the  greater  ages.  However,  notwithetanding  these  exceptioae,  it 
IB  believed  that  the  reBnlte  represent  fair  average  practice.  The 
proportioDs  of  sand  to  cement  vere  detenniaed  by  weight. 

132.  The  resalts  id  Fig.  5  are  tabulated  in  another  form  in 
Cig.  6,  to  show  the  effect  of  varying  the  proportions  of  the  sand 
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sod  cement,  and  also  to  show  the  relative  strength  of  natnral  and 
Portland  cement  mortars  at  different  ages.  The  ourvea  of  Fig.  0 
are  especially  nseful  in  diHcnsBing  the  <]uestion  of  the  relative 
«oonomj  of  Portland  and  natnral  cement  {S  13fi),  For  example, 
assume  that  we  desire  to  know  the  strength  of  a  1  to  2  natural 
cement  mortar  a  year  old,  and  also  the  proportions  of  a  Portland 
cement  mortar  of  eqaal  strength.     At  the  bottom  of  the  lower 
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^^m         right-hand  diagram  of  Fig.  C  fiud  the  proportiou  of  aand  in  the 

^H          mortar,  which  in  this  case  is  i;  follow  the  corresponding  line  np- 

^H         until  it  inlersecta  the  "  natnral  "  line.     The  elevation  of  this  in-                 1 

^H          tersection  ahove  the  base,  as  read  from  the  flgare  at  the  siilo  of 

^H          the  diagram,  is  the  strength  of  tho  specified  mixture,  which  in  thia                   , 
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jng  the  ''  Portland  '^  line;  from  this  point  of  intersection  draw  a 
▼erticd  line  to  the  base  of  the  diagram,  and  this  point  of  intersec- 
tion gives  the  reqnired  number  of  volumes  of  sand  to  one  volnnie  of 
cement,  which  in  this  case  is  5.5.  Therefore  a  1  to  2  natural 
luortar  a  year  old  has  a  strength  of  250  pounds  per  square  inch,  and 
is  then  equivalent  to  a  1  to  5.5  Portland  mortar. 

133.  Compressive  Strength.  But  few  experiments  have  been 
inode  upon  the  compressive  strength  of  mortar.  An  examination 
of  the  resaltB  of  about  sixty  experiments  made  with  the  Watertown 
testing-machine  seems  to  show  that  the  compressive  strength  of 
mortar,  aa  determined  by  testing  cubes,  is  from  8  to  10  times  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  same  mortar  at  the  same  age.  This  ratio 
increases  with  the  age  of  the  mortar  and  with  the  proportion  of 
sand.  The  standard  German  specifications  require  that  the  com- 
pressive strength  of  cement  mortar  shall  be  at  least  10  times  the 
tensile  strength. 

Data  determined  by  submitting  cu^es  of  mortar  to  a  compressive 
stress  are  of  little  or  no  value  as  showing  the  strength  of  mortar 
when  employed  in  thin  layers,  as  in  the  joints  of  masonry.  The 
strength  per  unit  of  bed  area  increases  rapidly  as  the  thickness  of 
the  test  specimen  decreases,  but  no  experiments  have  ever  been 
made  to  determine  the  law  of  this  increase  for  mortar. 

134.  Adhesive  Strength.  Unfortunately  very  few  experiments 
have  been  made  on  the  adhesive  strength  of  mortars,  /.(?.,  the 
power  with  which  mortars  stick  to  brick,  stone,  etc.  It  is  com- 
monly assnmed  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a  moderate  time,  the 
adhesive  and  cohesive  strengths  of  cement  mortars  are  about  equal, 
and  that  in  old  work  .the  former  exceeds  the  latter.  ^Modern 
experiments,  however,  fail  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  assumption, 
and  indicate  rather  that  the  adhesion  of  mortar  to  brick  or  stone  is 
mach  less,  during  the  first  few  months,  than  its  tensile  strength; 
and  also  that  the  relation  between  the  adhesive  strength  and 
cohesive  strength  (the  resistance  of  the  mortar  to  pulling  asunder) 
is  very  obscure.  The  adhesion  of  mortars  to  brick  or  stone  varies 
greatly  with  the  different  varieties  of  these  materials,  and  particu- 
larly with  their  porosity.  The  adhesion  also  varies  with  the  quality 
of  the  cement,  the  character,  grain,  and  quantity  of  the  sand,  the 
amount  of  water  used  in  tempering,  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
stone  or  brick,  and  the  age  of  the  mortar.  Some  cements  which 
exhibit  high  tensile  strength  give  low  values  for  adhesion ;  and  con- 
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versoly,  cements  which  are  apparently  poor  when  tested  for  cohesion, 
show  excellent  adhesive  qualities. 

The  table  *  on  the  preceding  page  gives  all  the  reliable  data- 
known.  A  comparison  of  the  table  with  the  diagram  on  page  92 
shows  that  the  adhesion  of  a  mortar  is  far  less  than  its  tensile 
strength  at  the  same  age,  bnt  fails  to  show  any  definite  relation 
between  the  two.  In  the  experiments  by  Dr.  Bohme  at  the  Royal 
Testing  Laboratory  at  Berlin  the  mortar  was  made  with  standard 
qaartz  sand,  and  the  tensile  strength  of  the  mortar  and  its  adhesion 
to  common  brick  were  determined  separately.  By  comparing  the 
tensile  and  adhesive  strengths  at  the  same  ages,  it  was  fonnd  that 
the  former  was  always  abont  ten  times  greater  than  the  latter  when 
the  mortar  consisted  of  one  part  of  cement  to  three  or  four  parts 
of  sand,  and  from  six  to  eight  times  greater  When  the  cement  was 
nsed  neat  or  with  one  or  two  parts  of  sand.  In  the  experiments 
made  by  Prof.  Warren,  of  Sydney  University,  New  South  Wales^ 
the  tensile  strength  of  neat  Portland  cement  mortar  was  three  and 
a  half  times  its  adhesion  to  brick.  The  result  of  twelve  thousand 
special  tests  by  Mr.  Mann  was  that  pure  Portland  cement  of  425 
pounds  tensile  and  5,G40  pounds  compressive  strength  per  square 
inch  has  but  60  to  80  pounds  adhesion  to  limestone,  and  that  the 
ratio  of  tensile  to  adhesive  strength  varies  from  5  to  1  to  9  to  1. 

136.  Cost  of  Mobtab.  Knowing  the  price  of  the  materials  it 
is  very  easy,  by  the  use  of  Table  11,  page  88,  to  compute  the  cost 
of  the  ingredients  required  for  a  cubic  yard  of  mortar.  The 
expense  for  labor  is  quite  variable,  depending  upon  the  distance  the 
materials  must  be  moved,  the  quantity  mixed  at  a  time,  etc.  As  a 
rough  approximation  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  common  laborer  can 
mix  3  yards  per  day,  at  a  cost  of,  say,  50  cents  per  cubic  yard.  If 
the  mixing  is  done  by  machinery,  the  cost  may  be  as  low  as  25 
cents  per  cubic  yard.  The  cost  of  a  cubic  yard  of  mortar  composed 
of  1  part  Portland  cement  and  2  parts  sand,  both  by  weight  is 
then  about  as  follows: 

Ceim  nt 2.80  bbls.  (see  page  88)  @  $3.00  =  $8.40 

Sand 0.78CU.  yd.  (see  page  88)  @     .50  =      .39 

Labor,  liandling  materials  and  mixing i  day  (g^  $1.50  =      .50 

Total  cost  of  1  cubic  yard  of  mortar  =  $9.29 

♦CompUed  by  Emil  Kuicbling,  for  the  report  for  1888  of  the  Executive  Board, 
of  the  City  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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136.  Natural  vs.  Portland  Cement  Mortar.  It  is  sometimes  a 
question  whether  Portland  or  natural  cement  should  be  used.  If 
a  quick-setting  cement  is  required,  then  natural  cement  is  to  be 
preferred,  since  as  a  rule  the  natural  cements  are  quicker  setting, 
although  there  are  many  and  marked  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Other 
things  being  the  same,  a  slow-setting  cement  is  preferable,  since 
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it  is  not  so  liable  to  set  before  reaching  its  place  in  the  wall.  This 
is  an  important  item,  since  with  a  quick-setting  cement  any  slight 
delay  may  necessitate  the  throwing  away  of  a  boxful  of  mortar 
or  the  removal  of  a  stone  to  scrape  out  the  partially-set  mortar. 

Generally,  however,  this  question  should  be  decided  upon 
economical  grounds,  which  makes  it  a  question  of  relative  strength 
and  relative  prices.  The  tensile  strength  of  natural  and  Portland 
cement  mortars  is  shown  in  Fig.  6,  page  92.  The  cost  of  mortar 
of  various  proportions  of  sand  may  be  computed  as  in  the  preceding 
section;  but  as  the  cost  of  labor  is  uncertain  and  is  substantially 
the  same  for  both  kinds  of  mortar,  it  is  sufficient  to  deal  with  the 
cost  of  the  materials  only.  Assuming  Portland  cement  to  cost  $3 
per  barrel,  natural  $1  per  barrel,  and  sand  50  cents  per  cubic  yard, 
r.!iil  using  Table  11,  page  88,  the  cost  of  the  materials  in  a  cubio 
yard  of  mortar  is  as  in  Fig,  7a. 
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liy  plotting  the  strength  of  Portland  and  natural  cement  mortar 
0  nioiitim  old  and  the  cost  of  a  yard  of  mortar  as  given  in  Fig.  7a, 
Kig.  7b  is  obtained,  which  shows  the  relation  between  the  strength 
at  ({  months  and  the  cost  of  the  mortar  made  of  the  two  kinds  of 
cement.  Notice  that  for  any  tensile  strength  under  about  370 
pounds  per  sipiare  inch,  either  natural  or  Portland  cement  may  be 
used,  bnt  that  the  former  is  the  cheaper.  In  other  words.  Fig.  7b 
shows  that  if  a  strength  of  about  370  pounds  per  square  inch  at 
i\  montlis  is  sufilcient,  natural  cement  is  the  cheaper.  Nearly  all 
carefully  conducted  tests  of  the  strength  of  cement  mortar  6 
nionths  old  or  over  give  a  similar  result,  except  that  the  above 
limit  18  usually  between  3lH>  and  350  pounds.  A  considerable 
ohangt^  in  prices  does  not  materially  alter  the  result,  and  hence  the 
ooi\oluHion  may  Im»  drawn  that  if  a  strength  of  300  to  350  pounds 
por  Kt|uart^  inoh  at  (»  months  is  sufficient,  natural  cement  is  more 
ooonmuioal  tliau  Portland.  Incidentally  Fig.  Tr,  j>age  97,  shows 
\\\^  Mun^o  rt^latiiMu  However,  in  this  connection  it  should  not  be 
Turcot  ton  that  othor  ix^nsiderations  than  strength  and  cost  may 
«\»vorn  tho  ohoiiH^  of  a  oomeni ;  for  example,  uniformity  of  product, 
iupulil>  \^i  sot*  and  JKnmdness  are  of  equal  or  greater  importance 
\\u\\\  -iliouxith  anvi  OiVJt, 

\loUui'  lurtvlo  of  two  brands  of  Portland  or  natural  cement  will 
\liiK»i  i  ouiuloiuMv  in  ooonomio  values,  and  hence  to  be  of  the 
lUji'.Ko.'^l  Nahio  tho  alwo  oomjmrisoii  should  bo  made  between  the 
uu»  i  lu  oiu»u\lv'al  IVrtland  and  the  most  economical  natural  cement 
un  ilv«ionnmovl  l»v  tho  niothod  described  in  j<  111//. 

hhvMi  tiiuo  tosl.H  do  not  warrant  any  general  conclusion  as  to  the 
lohUiso  ov^Mivnuv  of  natural  and  Portland  cements,  since  the 
»(u»h>'.lli  at  >nhv»rt  linio8  varies  greatly  with  the  activity  of  tho 
oouuun.  I  or  o\uiuph\  tho  two  upper  diagrams  of  Fig.  G,  page 
i»\  Nvhou  |»U»tiod  asi  ill  Fig.  7b  show  Portland  to  be  the  more 
lu'.ohouiirul,  \\\\\\\s  oihor  similar  experiments  show  natural  cement  to 
hit  I  ho  luwto  ooohouiical. 

i;i7.  Koouomio  Proportion  of  Sand.  Fig.  7r,  page  07,  shows 
tho  \i\\\\*  of  htrouf^th  to  cost  for  different  proportions  of  sand,  for 
liolh  I'orihuol  tuul  natund  cement;  in  other  words,  Fig.  7c  shows 
tho  lohJino  .^lroii>;lh  in  pounds  per  square  inch  for  each  dollar  of  the 
i'.obl  of  H  ciihio  Yuiil  of  mortar.  For  example,  if  a  natural  cement 
luoiiur  ut  u  niohtlm  has  a  tensile  strength  of  280  pounds  per  square 
inoh,  and  ooritn  ♦•.M)5  per  yard,  the  strength  per  dollar  is:  280  s- 
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2.95  =:  94.9  poands  per  square  inch.  la  this  way  Fig.  'Ic  was 
<;onstracted,  asing  the  cost  of  mortar  as  given  in  Fig.  7a  and  the 
strength  as  determined  by  L.  C.  Sabin  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Poe  lock  on  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal.  "*"  Accord- 
ing to  this  diagram  the  most  economic  mortar,  either  natural  or 
Portland,  consists  of  3  parts  sand  to  1  part  cement,  by  weight. 

A  study  of  the  results  of  other  experiments  shows  that  the  above 
conclusions  are  not  general.  The  maximum  ratio  as  above  is 
diffprent  for  different  ages  for  the  same  cement,  and  at  the  same 
Age  is  different  for  different  cements.  The  above  ratio  varies  (1) 
with  the  activity  of  the  cement,  which  determines  the  strength 
neat  at  different  ages;  (2)  with  the  fineness,  which  determines  the 
sand-carrying  power  of  the  cement;  (3)  with  the  fineness  of  the 
sand,  which  determines  the  surface  to  be  covered  by  the  cement; 
and  (4)  with  the  cost  of  the  cement  and  the  sand.  If  the  strength 
of  any  particular  cement  with  the  various  proportions  of  sand  is 
known  for  a  particular  age,  and  the  price  of  the  cement  and  sand 
also  is  known,  the  most  economic  propertion  of  sand  can  be  com- 
puted as  above.  To  determine  the  most  economic  mortar,  the 
most  economic  cement  should  be  selected  as  described  in  §  111  A, 
and  then  be  mixed  with  the  most  economical  proportion  of  sand  as 
above. 

Strictly,  the  maximum  ratio  of  strength  to  cost  determined  as 
Above  is  not  necessarily  the  most  economical  mortar.  The  work  in 
hand  may  not  require  a  mortar  as  strong  as  that  giving  the  maxi- 
mum ratio  of  strength  to  cost,  in  which  case  a  mortar  having  a 
jBmaller  proportion  of  cement  may  be  used;  and  similarly,  if  the 
work  requires  a  mortar  stronger  than  that  giving  the  maximum 
ratio  of  strength  and  cost,  then  a  mortar  must  be  used  which  con- 
tains a  greater  proportion  of  cement. 

138.  Effect  of  Re-tempebiko.  Frequently,  in  practice, 
cement  mortar  which  has  taken  an  initial  set,  is  re-mixed  and  used. 
Masons  generally  claim  that  re-tempering,  i.6.,  adding  water  and 
re-mixing,  is  beneficial;  while  engineers  and  architects  usually 
specify  that  mortar  which  has  taken  an  initial  set  shall  not  be  used. 

Re- tempering  makes  the  mortar  slightly  less  "short"  or 
"brash,"  that  is,  a  little  more  plastic  and  easy  to  handle.  Re- 
tempering  also  increases  the  time  of  set,  the  increase  being  very 

■    —  —        -  ^  ^  ^ 

♦  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A.,  1893,  page  3019,  Table  4. 
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different  for  different  cements.  But  on  the  other  hand,  re-temper- 
ing nsually  weakens  a  cement  mortar.  A  quick-setting  natural 
cement  sometimes  loses  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  its  strength  by  being 
re-tempered  after  standing  20  minutes,  and  70  or  80  per  cent,  by 
being  re-tempered  after  standing  1  hour.  With  slow-setting 
cements,  particularly  Portlands,  the  loss  by  re-tempering  immedi- 
ately after  initial  set  (§  84)  is  not  material.  A  mortar  which  has 
been  insufficiently  worked  is  sometimes  made  appreciably  stronger 
by  re-tempering,  the  additional  labor  in  re-mixing  more  than  com- 
pensating for  the  loss  caused  by  breaking  the  set. 

The  loss  of  strength  by  re-tempering  is  greater  for  quick-setting 
than  for  slow-setting  cement,  and  greater  for  neat  than  for  sand 
mortar,  and  greater  with  fine  sand  than  with  coarse.  The  loss 
increases  with  the  amount  of  set.  If  mortar  is  to  stand  a  consider- 
able time,  the  injury  will  be  less  if  it  is  re-tempered  several  times 
during  the  interval  than  if  it  is  allowed  to  stand  undisturbed  to  the 
end  of  the  time  and  is  then  re-mixed.  Ke-tempered  mortar  shrinks 
more  in  setting  than  ordinary  mortar.  This  fact  sometimes 
accounts  for  the  cracks  which  frequently  appear  upon  a  troweled 
surface. 

The  only  safe  rule  for  practical  work  is  to  require  the  mortar 
to  be  thoroughly  mixed,  and  then  not  permit  any  to  be  used  which 
has  taken  an  initial  set  (§  84).  This  rule  should  be  more 
strenuously  insisted  upon  with  natural  than  with  Portland  cements, 
and  more  with  quick-setting  than  with  slow-setting  varieties. 

139.  Lime  with  Cemekt.  Cement  mortar  before  it  begins  to 
set  has  no  cohesive  or  adhesive  properties,  and  is  what  the  mason 
calls  "  poor,"  "  short,"  ''  brash  ";  and  consequently  is  difficult  to 
use.  It  will  not  stick  to  the  edge  of  the  brick  or  stone  already  laid 
sufficiently  to  give  mortar  with  which  to  strike  the  joint.  The 
addition  of  a  small  per  cent,  of  lime  paste  makes  the  mortar  "  fat  " 
or  **  rich,"  and  more  pleasant  to  work.  The  substitution  of  10  to 
20  per  cent,  of  lime  paste  for  an  equal  volume  of  the  cement  paste 
does  not  materially  decrease  the  strength  of  the  mortar,  and 
frequently  the  addition  of  this  amount  of  lime  slightly  increases  its 
strength.  In  all  cases  the  substitution  of  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  lime 
decreases  the  cost  more  rapidly  than  the  strength,  and  hence  is 
economical;  but  the  substitution  of  more  than  about  20  per  cent, 
decreases  the  strength  more  rapidly  than  the  cost,  and  hence  is  not 
economical.     The  economy  of  using  lime  with  cement  is,  of  course. 
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greater  with  Portlaud  than  with  natural  cement  owing  to  the 
greater  cost  of  the  former. 

If  the  mortar  is  porous,  %,e.y  if  the  voids  of  the  sand  are  not 
filled  with  cement,  the  addition  of  lime  will  make  the  mortar  more 
dense  and  plastic,  and  will  also  increase  its  strength  and  cost.  The 
increase  in  strength  is  not  proportional  to  the  increase  in  cost,  but 
the  increased  plasticity  and  density  justify  the  increased  cost — the 
former  adds  to  the  ease  of  using  the  mortar,  and  the  latter  to  its 
durability. 

The  addition  of  lime  does  not  materially  affect  the  time  of  set, 
and  usually  slightly  increases  it. 

It  has  long  been  an  American  practice  to  reinforce  lime  mortar 
by  the  addition  of  hydraulic  cement.  The  mortar  for  the 
"ordinary  brickwork"  of  the  United  States  public  buildings  is 
composed  of  "  one  fourth  cement,  one  half  sand,  and  one  fourth 
lime."  The  cement  adds  somewhat  to  the  strength  of  the  mortar, 
but  not  proportionally  to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  mortar. 

140.  MOBTAB  Impervious  to  Water.  Nearly  every  failure 
of  masonry  is  due  to  the  disintegration  of  the  mortar  in  the  outside 
of  the  joints.  Ordinary  mortar — either  lime  or  cement — absorbs 
water  freely,  common  lime  mortar  absorbing  from  50  to  GO  per  cent. 
of  its  own  weight,  and  the  best  Portland  cement  mortar  from  10 
to*  20  per  cent. ;  and  consequently  they  disintegrate  under  the 
action  of  frost.  Mortar  may  be  made  practically  non-absorbent 
by  the  addition  of  alum  and  potash  soap.  One  per  cent.,  by 
weight,  of  powdered  alum  is  added  to  the  dry  cement  and  sand,  and 
thoroughly  mixed;  and  about  one  per  cent,  of  any  potash  soap 
(ordinary  soft-soap  made  from  wood  ashes  is  very  good)  is  dissolved 
in  the  water  nsed  in  making  the  mortar.  The  alum,  and  soap  com- 
bine, and  form  compounds  of  alumina  and  the  fatty  acids,  which 
are  insoluble  in  water.  These  compounds  are  not  acted  upon  by 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  and  add  considerably  to  the  early 
strength  of  the  mortar,  and  somewhat  to  its  ultimate  strength. 

With  lime  mortar,  the  alum  and  soap  has  a  slight  disadvantage 
in  that  the  compounds  which  render  the  mortar  impervious  to  water 
also  prevent  the  air  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  lime,  and 
consequently  prevent  the  setting  of  the  mortar.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  alum  and  soap  compounds  add  considerably  to  both  the 
early  and  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  mortar. 

This  methofl  of  rendering  mortar  impervious  is  an  application 
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of  the  principle  of  Sylvester's  method  of  repelling  moistare  from 
external  walls  by  applying  alam  and  soap  washes  alternately  on  the 
outside  of  the  wall  (see  §  2G3).  The  same  principle  is  applied  in 
McMurtrie's  artificial  stone  (see  §  162).  The  alam  and  soap  are 
easily  nsed,  and  do  not  add  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  mortar.  The 
mixture  could  be  advantageously  nsed  in  plastering,  and  in  both 
cement  and  lime  mortars  of  outside  walls  or  masonry  in  damp 
places.  It  has  been  very  successfully  nsed  in  the  plastering  of 
cellar  and  basement  walls.  It  should  be  employed  in  all  mortar 
used  for  pointing  (§  204). 

The  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  very  finely  powdered  clay 
(§  114c)  decreases  the  permeability  of  mortar;  but  since  clay  absorbs 
and  parts  with  water  with  the  changing  seasons,  the  use  of  clay  is 
not  efficient  in  preventing  disintegration  by  freezing  and  thawing. 

141.  Fbeezikg  of  Mobtab.  The  freezing  of  mortar  before  it 
has  set  has  two  effects:  (1)  the  low  temperature  retards  the  setting 
and  hardening  action;  and  (2)  the  expansive  force  of  the  freezing 
water  tends  to  destroy  the  cohesive  strength  of  the  mortar. 

142.  Effect  on  Lime  Mortar.  The  freezing  of  lime  mortar 
retards  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  and  consequently  delays  the 
combination  of  the  lime  with  the  carbonic  gas  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  expansive  action  of  the  freezing  water  is  not  very  serious  upon 
lime  mortar,  since  it  hardens  so  slowly.  Consequently  lime  mortar 
is  not  seriously  injured  by  freezing,  provided  it  remains  frozen 
until  fully  set.  Alternate  freezing  and  thawing  somewhat  damages 
its  adhesive  and  cohesive  strength.  However,  even  if  the  strength 
of  the  mortar  were  not  materially  affected  by  freezing  and  thawing, 
it  is  not  permissible  to  lay  masonry  during  freezing  weather;  for 
example,  if  the  mortar  in  a  thin  wall  freezes  before  setting  and 
afterwards  thaws  on  one  side  only,  the  wall  may  settle  injuriously. 

When  masonry  is  to  be  laid  in  lime  mortar  during  freezing 
weather,  frequently  the  mortar  is  mixed  with  a  minimum  of  water 
and  then  thinned  to  the  proper  consistency  by  adding  hot  water 
just  before  using.  This  is  undesirable  practice  (see  §  118).  When 
the  very  best  results  are  sought,  the  brick  or  stone  should  be 
warmed — enough  to  thaw  off  any  ice  upon  the  surface  is  sufficient 
— before  being  laid.  They  may  be  warmed  either  by  laying  them 
on  a  furnace,  or  by  suspending  them  over  a  slow  fire,  or  by  wetting 
with  hot  water,  or  by  blowing  steam  through  a  hose  against  them. 

143.  Effect  on  Cement  Mortar.    Owing  to  the  retardation  of  the 
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low  temperature,  the  setting  and  hardening  may  be  bo  delayed  that 
the  water  may  be  dried  oat  of  the  mortar  and  not  leave  enough  for 
the  chemical  action  of  hardening;  and  consequently  the  mortar  will 
be  weak  and  crumbly.  This  would  be  substantially  the  same  as 
using  mortar  with  a  dry  porous  brick.  Whether  the  water  evapo- 
rates to  an  injnrioQS  extent  or  not  depends  upon  the  humidity  of 
the  air,  the  temperature  of  the  mortar,  the  activity  of  the  cement, 
And  the  extent  of  the  exposed  surface  of  the  mortar.  The  mortar 
iu  the  interior  of  the  wall  is  not  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  loss  of 
water  while  frozen;  but  the  edges  of  the  joints  are  often  thus  eeri- 
ously  injured.  In  the  latter  case  the  damage  may  be  fully  repaired 
by  pointing  the  masonry  (§  204)  after  the  mortar  has  fully  set. 

On  the  other  hand  when  the  cement  has  partially  set,  if  the 
expansive  force  of  the  freezing  water  is  greater  than  the  cohesive 
strength  of  the  mortar,  then  the  bond  of  the  mortar  is  broken,  and 
on  thawing  out  the  mortar  will  crumble.  Whether  this  action  will 
take  place  or  not  will  depend  chiefly  upon  the  strength  and  activity 
of  the  cement,  upon  the  amount  of  free  water  present,  and  upon 
the  hardness  at  the  time  of  freezing.  The  relative  effects  of  these 
several  elements  is  not  known  certainly;  but  it  has  been  proven 
conclusively  that  for  the  best  results  the  following  precautions 
should  be  observed:  1.  Use  a  quick-setting  cement.  2.  Make  the 
mortar  richer  than  for  ordinary  temperatures.  3.  Use  the  mini- 
mum quantity  of  water  in  mixing  the  mortar.  4.  Prevent  freezing 
ss  long  as  possible. 

There  are  various  ways  of  preventing  freezing:  1,  Cover  the 
masonry  with  tarpaulin,  straw,  manure,  etc.  2.  Warm  the  stone 
and  the  ingredients  of  the  mortar.  Heating  the  ingredients  is  not 
of  much  advantage,  particularly  with  Portland  cement.  3.  Instead 
of  trying  to  maintain  a  temperature  above  the  freezing  point  of 
fresh  water,  add  salt  to  the  water  to  prevent  its  freezing.  The 
usual  rule  for  addmg  salt  is:  "  Dissolve  1  pound  of  salt  in  18 
gallons  of  water  when  the  temperature  is  at  32°  Fahr.,  and  add 
3  ounces  of  salt  for  every  3°  of  lower  temperature."  The  above 
rule  gives  a  slight  excess  of  salt.  The  following  rule  is  scientifically 
correct  and  easier  remembered :  "  Add  one  per  cent,  of  salt  for  each 
Fahrenheit  degree  below  freezing."  Apparently  salt  slightly 
decreases  the  strength  of  cement  mortar  setting  in  air,  and  slightly 
increases  the  strength  when  setting  in  water.* 

♦  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1895,  pp.  2963-74,  8015. 
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Alternate  freezing  and  thawing  is  more  damaging  than  contin- 
uous freezing,  since  with  the  former  the  bond  may  be  repeatedly 
broken;  and  the  damage  due  to  successive  disturbance  increases 
with  the  number. 

144.  Practice  has  shown  that  Portland  cement  mortar  of  tha 
usual  proportions  laid  in  the  ordinary  way  is  not  materially  injured 
by  alternate  freezing  or  thawing,  or  by  a  temperature  of  10°  to 
15°  F.  below  freezing,  except  perhaps  at  the  exposed  edges  of  the 
joints.  Under  the  same  conditions  natural  cement  mortar  is  liable 
to  be  materially  damaged. 

By  the  use  of  salt,  even  in  less  proportions  than  specified  above, 
or  by  warming  the  materials,  masonry  may  be  safely  laid  with 
Portland  at  a  temperature  of  0°  F. ;  and  the  same  may  usually  be 
done  with  natural  cement,  althongh  it  will  ordinarily  be  necessary 
to  re-point  the  masonry  in  the  spring.  Warming  the  materials  is 
not  as  eifective  as  using  salt. 

146.  Chakge  of  Volume  ik  Setting.  The  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  draw  the  following  conclu- 
sions:* 1.  Cement  mortars  hardening  in  air  diminish  in  linear 
dimensions,  at  least  to  the  end  of  twelve  weeks,  and  in  most  cases 
progressively.  2.  Cement  mortars  hardening  in  water  increase  in 
like  manner,  but  to  a  less  degree.  3.  The  contractions  and  expan- 
sions are  greatest  in  neat  cement  mortars.  4.  The  quick-setting 
cements  show  greater  expansions  and  contractions  than  tlie  slow- 
setting  cements.  5.  The  changes  are  less  in  mortars  containing 
sand.  G.  The  changes  are  less  in  water  than  in  air.  7.  The  con- 
traction at  the  end  of  twelve  weeks  is  as  follows:  for  neat  cement 
mortar,  0.14  to  0.32  per  cent.;  for  a  mortar  composed  of  1  part 
cement  and  1  part  sand,  0.08  to  0.17  per  cent.  8.  The  expansion 
at  the  end  of  twelve  weeks  is  as  follows:  for  neat  cement,  0.04  to 
0.25  per  cent. ;  for  1  part  cement  and  1  part  sand,  0.0  to  0.08  per 
cent.  9.  The  contraction  or  expansion  is  essentially  the  same  in 
all  directions. 

146.  Elasticity,  Compbession,  akd  Set  of  Mortar.    For 

da  til  on  elasticity  see  page  14.     The  evidence  is  so  conflicting  that 
i-?  impossible  to  determine  the  coefficient  of  compression  and  of 

S' <^  the  '•  llcport  of  Progress  of  the  Committee  on  the  Compressive  Strength  of 
1  'iits  and  the  Compression  of  Mortars  and  Settlement  of  Masonry,"  in  the 
iMsaotions  of  that  Society,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  213-37 ;  also  a  similar  report  in  vol.  xvi. 
.1..  717-32. 
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fiet  of  mortar,  even  approximately.  For  mach  valuable  data  on 
this  and  related  snbjects,  see  the  ^'  Report  of  Progress  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Compressive  Strength  of  Cements  and  the  Compres- 
sion of  Mortars  and  Settlement  of  Masonry,"  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  717-32, 
vol.  xvii.  pp.  213-17,  and  also  vol.  xviii.  pp.  264-80.  The  several 
annual  reports  of  tests  made  with  the  United  States  Government 
testing-machine  at  Watertown  contain  valuable  data— particularly 
the  report  for  1884,  pp.  69-247 — bearing  indirectly  upon  this  and 
related  subjects;  but  since  some  of  the  details  of  the  experiments 
are  wanting,  and  since  the  fundamental  principles  are  not  well 
enough  understood  to  carry  out  intelligently  a  series  of  experiments, 
it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  valuable  conclusions  from  the  data. 
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Art.  2.  Concrete. 

147.  Concrete  consists  of  mortar  in  which  is.  embedded  small 
pieces  of  some  hard  material.  The  mortar  is  offen  referred  to  as 
the  matrix;  and  the  embedded  fragments,  as  the  aggregate.  Con- 
crete is  a  species  of  artificial  stone.  It  is  sometimes  called  beton, 
the  French  equivalent  of  concrete. 

"  Concrete  is  admirably  adapted  to  a  variety  of  most  important 
uses.  For  foundations  in  damp  and  yielding  soils  and  for  subter- 
ranean and  submarine  masonry,  under  almost  every  combination  of 
circumstances  likely  to  be  met  with  in  practice,  it  is  superior  to 
brick  masonry  in  strength,  hardness,  and  durability;  is  more 
economical;  and  in  some  cases  is  a  safe  substitute  for  the  best 
natural  stone,  while  it  is  almost  always  preferable  to  the  poorer 
varieties.  For  submarine  masonry,  concrete  possesses  the  advan- 
tage that  it  can  be  laid,  under  certain  precautions,  without  exhaust- 
ing the  water  and  without  the  use  of  a  diving-bell  or  submarine 
armor.  On  account  of  its  continuity  and  its  impermeability  to 
water,  it  is  an  excellent  material  to  form  a  substratum  in  soils 
infested  with  springs;  for  sewers  and  conduits;  for  basement  and 
sustaining  walls;  for  columns,  piers,  and  abutments;  for  the 
hearting  and  backing  of  walls  faoed  with  bricks,  rubble,  or  ashlar 
work;  for  pavcmonts  in  areiis,  basements,  sidewalks,  and  cellars; 
for  the  walls  aixA  floors  of  cisterns,  vaults,  etc.  Groined  and 
vaulted  arches,  and  even  entire  bridges,  dwelling-houses,  and  fac- 
tories, in  single  monolithic  masses,  with  suitable  ornamentation, 
have  been  constructed  of  this  material  alone." 

The  great  value  of  concrete  in  all  kinds  of  foundations  is  slowly 
coming  to  be  appreciated.  It  enables  the  engineer  to  build  his 
superstructure  on  a  monolith  as  long,  as  wide,  and  as  deep  as  he 
may  think  best,  which  cannot  fail  in  parts,  but,  if  rightly  propor- 
tioned, must  go  all  toj:ether — if  it  fails  at  all. 

148.  The  Mortar.  The  matrix  may  be  either  lime  or  cement 
mortar,  but  is  usuallv  the  latter.  The  term  concrete  is  almost 
universally  understood  to  be  cement  mortar  with  pebbles  or  broken 
stone  embedded  in  it.  Lime  mortar  is  wholly  unfit  for  use  in  large 
masses  of  concrete  since  it  does  not  set  when  excluded  from  the  air 
(soe§  110). 
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The  cement  mortar  may  be  made  as  already  described  in  Art.  1 
preceding. 

149.  The  Agk^BEGATE.  The  aggregate  may  consist  of  small 
pieces  of  any  hard  material,  as  pebbles,  broken  stone,  broken  brick, 
shells,  slag,  coke,  etc.  It  is  added  to  the  mortar  to  reduce  the 
cost,  and  within  limits  also  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  concrete. 
Ordinarily  either  broken  stone  or  gravel  is  used.  Coke  or  blast- 
furnace slag  is  used  when  a  light  and  not  strong  concrete  is  desired, 
as  for  the  foundation  of  a  pavement  on  a  bridge  or  for  the  f  oors 
of  a  tall  building.  Of  course  a  soft  porous  aggregate  makes  a  weak 
concrete. 

Whatever  the  aggregate  it  should  be  free  from  dust,  loam,  or 
any  weak  material.  The  pieces  should  be  of  graduated  sizes,  so 
that  the  smaller  shall  fit  into  the  voids  between  the  larger.  When 
this  condition  is  satisfied  less  cement  will  be  required  and  const- 
qnently  the  cost  of  the  concrete  will  be  less,  and  at  the  same  timn 
its  strength  will  be  greater.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  rougher 
the  surfaces  of  the  fragments  the  better  the  cement  adheres,  and 
consequently  the  stronger  the  concrete. 

150.  It  is  sometimes  specified  that  the  broken  stone  to  be  used 
in  making  concrete  shall  be  screened  to  practically  an  uniform  size; 
but  this  is  unwise  for  three  reasons;  viz. :  1.  With  graded  sizes  the 
smaller  pieces  fit  into  the  spaces  between  the  larger,  and  conse- 
quently less  mortar  is  required  to  fill  the  spaces  between  the 
fragments  of  the  stone.  Therefore  the  unscreened  broken  stone  is 
more  economical  than  screened  broken  stone.  2.  A  concrete  con- 
taining the  smaller  fragments  of  broken  stone  is  stronger  than 
though  they  were  replaced  with  cement  and  sand.  Experiments 
eliow  that  sandstone  screenings  give  a  considerably  stronger  mortar 
tlian  natural  sand  of  equal  fineness,  and  that  limestone  screenings 
iiiiik^  stronger  mortar  than  sandstone  screenings,  the  latter  giving 
from  10  to  50  per  cent,  stronger  mortar  than  natural  sand.* 
Hence,  reasoning  by  analogy,  we  may  conclude  that  including  the 
liner  particles  of  broken  stone  will  make  a  stronger  concrete  than 
replacing  them  with  mortar  made  of  natural  sand.  Farther, 
experiments  show  that  a  concrete  containing  a  considerable  propor- 

*  Annual  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  8.  A.,  1893,  Part  3,  p.  3015 ;  do.  1894, 
l*art  4,  p.  2321 ;  do.  1895,  Part  4,  p.  2953 ;  Jour.  West.  Boo.  of  Eng'rs,  vol.  ii.  pp.  394 
and  400. 
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tioQ  of  broken  stone  is  stronger  than  the  mortar  alone  (see  the  second 
ami  third  paragraphs  of  §  153).  Since  the  mortar  alone  is  weaker 
than  the  concrete,  the  less  the  proportion  of  mortar  the  stronger  the 
concrete,  provided  the  voids  of  the  aggregate  are  filled;  and  there- 
fore concrete  made  of  broken  stone  of  graded  sizes  is  stronger  than 
that  made  of  practically  one  size  of  broken  stone.  3.  A  single  size 
of i)roken  stone  has  a  greater  tendency  to  form  arches  while  being 
rammed  into  place,  than  stone  of  graded  sizes. 

Therefore  concrete  made  with  screened  stone  is  more  expensive 
and  more  liable  to  arch  in  being  tamped  into  place,  and  is  less  dense 
and  weaker  than  concrete  made  with  unscreened  stone. 

In  short,  screening  the  stone  to  nearly  one  size  is  not  only  a 
needless  expense,  bnt  is  also  a  positive  detriment. 

The  dnst  shonld  be  removed,  since  it  has  no  strength  of  itself 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  sarface  to  be  coated,  and  also  prevents  the 
contact  of  the  cement  and  the  body  of  the  broken  stone.  Particles 
of  the  size  of  sand  grains  may  be  allowed  to  remain  if  not  too  fine 
nor  in  excess.  The  small  particles  of  broken  stone  should  be 
removed  if  to  do  so  reduces  the  proportion  of  voids  (§§  115^?,  115e). 

151.  Gravel  vs.  Broken  Stone.  Often  there  is  debate  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  gravel  and  broken  stone  as  the  aggregate  for  con- 
crete; but  when  compared  upon  the  same  basis  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt. 

In  the  preceding  section  it  was  shown  that  finely  crushed  stone 
gave  greater  tensile  and  compressive  strengths  than  equal  propor- 
tions of  sand;  and  hence  reasoning  by  analogy,  the  conclusion  is 
that  concrete  composed  of  broken  stone  is  stronger  than  that  con- 
taining an  equal  proportion  of  gravel.  This  element  of  strength  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  cement  adheres  more  closely  to  the  rough 
surfaces  of  the  angular  fragments  of  broken  stone  than  to  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  rounded  pebbles. 

Again,  part  of  the  resistance  of  concrete  to  crushing  is  due  to 
the  frictional  resistance  of  one  piece  of  aggregate  to  moving  on 
another;  and  consequently  for  this  reason  broken  stone  is  better 
than  gravel.  It  is  well  known  that  broken  stone  makes  better 
macadam  than  gravel,  since  the  rounded  pebbles  are  more  easily 
displaced  than  the  angular  fragments  of  broken  stone.  Concrete 
differs  from  macadam  only  in  the  use  of  a  better  binding  material ; 
and  the  greater  the  frictional  resistance  between  tiie  particles  the 
stronger  the  mass  or  the  less  the  cement  required. 
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A  series  of  experiments*  made  by  the  City  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  determine  the  relative  value  of  broken  stone  and  gravel 
for  concrete,  which  are  summarized  in.§  1575,  page  1127*,  gives  the 
following  resalts: 

Strbnoth  of  Gravbl  Concrete  in  terms  of  Broken  Stone  Concrete. 

AOS  or  CONCBITB  CONCBXTB  MADS  WITH 

WHXN  TI8TED.  NATURAL  CkMKNT.  PORTLAlfD  CBXKMT. 

10  days.  88  per  cent.  76  per  cent. 

45  '•  78  "   *'  91  "   '* 

8  months.  96  •'  "  119  "  " 

6   "  48  **  **  78  "   •' 

1  year.  83  *'   "  108  "   " 

Mean  68  "   "  98  "   " 

Each  resnlt  is  the  mean  for  two  1-foot  cubes,  except  that  the  values 
for  a  year  are  the  means  for  five  cubes.  Notice  that  the  gravel 
concrete  is  relatively  weaker  for  the  earlier  ages,  owing  probably  to 
the  greater  internal  friction  of  the  broken-stone  concrete. 

In  a  series  of  forty-eight  French  experiments,!  the  crushing 
strength  of  gravel  concrete  with  Portland  cement  is  only  79  per 
cent,  as  great  as  that  of  broken-stone  concrete.  The  gravel  had  40 
per  cent,  of  voids,  while  the  broken  stone  had  47  per  cent.,  which 
favored  the  gravel  concrete  (see  §  154).  The  resnlts  of  these  tests 
are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  8,  page  112a. 

162.  Since  frequently  gravel  is  cheaper  than  broken  stone,  a 
mixture  of  broken  stone  and  gravel  may  make  a  more  efficient  con- 
crete than  either  alone,  i.  «.,  may  give  greater  strength  for  the  same 
cost,  or  give  less  cost  for  the  same  strength. 

163.  Theobt  of  the  Pbofobtioks.  The  voids  in  the  aggre- 
gate should  always  be  filled  with  mortar.  If  there  is  not  enough 
mortar  to  fill  the  voids,  the  concrete  will  be  weak  and  porous.  On 
the  other  hand,  more  mortar  than  enough  to  fill  the  voids  of  the 
aggregate  increases  the  cost  of  the  concrete  and  also  decreases  its 
strength.  The  decrease  in  strength  due  to  an  excess  of  mortar  is 
usually  greater  than  would  be  produced  by  substituting  the  same 
amount  of  aggregate,  since  ordinarily  the  sand  and  the  aggregate 
have  approximately  the  same  per  cent,  of  voids,  while  the  sand  has 
the  greater,  and  also  the  smoother,  surface. 

*  Report  of  Engiuoer  Commissioner  of  tho  District  of  Columbia  for  1897,  p.  165. 
t  Cements  et  Chaux  Hydrauliquos,  £.  Candlot,  Paris,  1891,  pp.  215,  and  3i(Ml. 
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A  correctly  proportioned  concrete  is  always  stronger  than  the 
mortar  alone.  For  example,  Table  13a*  shows  that  a  concrete 
containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  pebbles  is  stronger  than  the 
mortar  alone— compare  lines  2,  5,  and  8  with  the  preceding  line  of 
each  group,  respectively.  The  results  are  for  gravel  concrete,  and 
they  would  be  more  striking  for  broken-stone  concrete,  since  the 
cement  adheres  better  to  broken  stone  than  to  either  sand  or 
gravel. 

TABLE  13a. 
Relative  Strength  of  Mortab  and  Gravel  Concrete. 


Portland  Cbcknt. 

TnmcD  WHEN  28  Days  old. 

Ret.  No. 

Proportions. 

Crushing  Strength, 
lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Strength  of  the 

Cement. 

Sand. 

Pebbles. 

Concrete  in  terms  of 
that  of  the  Mortar. 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2  158 

100  per  cent. 

2 

8 

2  788 

129   '*     " 

8 

5 

2  414 

126   •'      " 

4 

1 

8 

0 

1406 

100  per  cent. 

5 

5 

1661 

114   "      *' 

6 

6.5 

1584 

109   •'      •• 

7 

1 

4 

0 

1068 

100  per  cent. 

8 

5 

1  291 

121    *'     *' 

9 

8.5 

1221 

114  ••      " 

The  average  strength  of  twenty-four  cubes  ranging  from  6  to 
16  inches  on  a  side,  made  under  the  direction  of  Gen.  Q.  A.  Gill- 
more,!  ^^d  composed  of  1  volume  of  cement,  3  volumes  of  sand, 
and  6  volumes  of  broken  stone,  was  15  per  cent,  more  than  that  of 
corresponding  cubes  made  of  the  mortar  alone.  In  another  series 
of  the  same  experiments,  J  the  average  strength  of  eight  cubes  of 

♦Dr.  R.  Dycherhoff,  a  German  authority,  as  quoted  in  "Dor  Portland  Cement 
und  seino  Anwendun^^en  im  Bauwesen,"  p.  90. 

t  Notes  on  the  Compressive  Resistance  of  Freestones,  Brick  Piers,  Hydraulic 
Cement,  Mortar,  and  Concretes,  Q.  A.  Gillmore.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York, 
1888,  pp.'187-40  and  143-46. 

X  Jbid,,  pp.  141-42. 
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concrete  composed  of  1  part  cement,  1^  parts  sand,  and  6  parts 
broken  stone  was  95  per  cent,  of  that  of  corresponding  cubes  of  the 
mortar  alone,  which  is  interesting  as  showing  that  a  lean  concrete 
is'nearly  as  strong  as  a  very  rich  mortar. 

A  correctly  proportioned  concrete  is  also  stronger  than  either  a 
richer  or  a  leaner  mixture — see  Table  13i,  page  112^. 

164.  For  the  strongest  and  densest  concrete,  the  voids  of  the 
aggregate  should  be  filled  with  a  rich  strong  mortar;  but  if  a 
cheaper  concrete  is  desired,  fill  the  voids  of  the  aggregate  with  sand 
and  add  as  much  cement  as  the  cost  will  justify.  In  other  words, 
to  make  a  cheap  concrete,  use  as  lean  a  mortar  as  the  circumstances 
warrant,  but  use  enough  of  it  to  fill  the  voids  of  the  aggregate. 
Sand  is  so  cheap  that  there  is  no  appreciable  saving  by  omitting  it; 
and  the  use  of  it  makes  the  concrete  more  dense. 

The  strength  of  a  concrete  varies  nearly  with  the  amount  and 
strength  of  the  cement  used,  provided  the  mortar  is  not  more  than 
enough  to  fill  the  voids.  Table  13^  shows  the  strength  of  con- 
crete in  terms  of  the  cement  employed.     The  data  from  which 

TABLE  13*. 

Relation  between  the  Crushing  Strength  op  Concrete  and  the 

Proportion  op  Cement. 
Mortar  Equal  to  the  Voids  in  the  Aggregate. 


Rkf. 
No. 

Composition  of 

MORTAK. 

Volumes  Loose. 

Proportion  op 
Ckment. 

Crushing  Strbnoth, 
Pounds  per  Square  Inch. 

Cement. 

Band. 

Actual. 

Relative. 

Actual. 

Theoretical. 

Relative. 

1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 

- 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

0.50 
0.33 
0.25 
0.20 
0.17 
0.14 

1.00 
0.67 
0.50 
0.40 
0.33 
0.28 

4,467 
3,731 
2,553 
2,015 
1.796 
1,365 

5,000 
3,800 
2,500 
2,000 
1.600 
1.400 

1.00  . 

0.66 

0.50 

0.40 

0.32 

0.28 

this  table  was  made  are  the  same  as  those  summarized  in  Table 
13/,  page  1123^.  The  actual  crushing  strengths  were  plotted,  and  it 
was  found  that  they  could  be  reasonably  well  represented  by  a  right 
line  passing  through  the  origin  of  co-ordinates.  The  values  for  this 
average  line  are  shown  in  next  to  the  last  colunm  of  Table  13^. 
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These  experimeatB  seem  to  prove  that  the  strength  of  ooncrete- 
varies  as  the  quantity  of  cement,  provided  the  voids  are  filled  witb 
mortar.     The  same  conclusion  is  proved  b;  the  data  sammartzed 
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Portland  Cement -Barrets  per  Cubic  Yard 

Via.  8.— Bu^TiOM  BiTWEDr  thk  BTSKnaTB  or  thc  Cohckbtb  itio  tbi  Ahdcit  op  Cehuit. 

in  Fig.  3.  The  diagram  presents  the  results  ot  forty-eight  ezperi- 
ments  on  4-inch  cnbes.*  Each  point  represents  two  experiments, 
the  age  of  the  mortar  in  one  being  ?  days  and  in  tlie  other  28  days. 
The  points  vith  one  circle  aronnd  them  represent  the  strength  of 
broken-stone  concrete,  and  the  points  witii  two  circles  gravel  con- 
crete. Both  the  sand  and  tlie  gravel  employed  in  these  experiments 
were  very  coarse,  and  consequently  the  anionut  of  cement  per  cubic 
yard  is  unusually  great. 

196.  When  mortar  is  mixed  with  broken  stone,  the  film  of 
mortar  surrounding  each  fragment  increases  the  volume  of  the 
resulting  concrete.  Table  13c,  page  112S,  gives  the  result  of  fifteen 
experimenca  to  determine  this  increasB  in  volume.      The  mortar  was 

*  Oandlot's  Comsnta  et  Chaux  Hrdraullquos,  pp.  34(M1. 
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moderately  dry,  and  the  concrete  was  quite  dry,  moisture  flushing 
to  the  surface  only  after  vigorous  tamping.  The  broken  stone  was 
No.  10  of  Table  lOA,  page  80,  and  contained  28  per  cent,  of  yoids 
mrhen  rammed. 

Line  4  of  Table  13c  shows  that  if  the  mortar  is  equal  to  the 
voids,  the  volume  of  the  rammed  concrete  is  7^  per  cent,  more  than 
the  volume  of  the  rammed  broken  stone  alone.     Possibly  part  of 

TABLE   13c. 
Incheabe  of  Volume  by  Mixing  Moktaii  with  Broken  Stone. 


Ref.  No. 

• 

Volume  of  Mortar  in 

tenns  of  the  Voids  In 

the  Broken  Stone.* 

Volume  of  Rannnned 

Concrete  in  terms  of  the 

Volume  of  Rammed 

Stone. 

Voids  in  the  Rammed 
Concrete  (while  wet). 

1 

70  per  cent. 

105.0  per  cent. 

15.3  per  cent. 

2 

80  **      •* 

105.5   •'      " 

12.2   *•       '• 

8 

90  *'      " 

106.5   "      '' 

9.5   '•      " 

4 

100   "      " 

107.6   **      " 

7.0  •*      *' 

5 

110   "      " 

109.0   '•       '• 

4.9   ••       " 

6 

120   "       " 

110.5  '*       •* 

2.8   "      " 

7 

130   •*      *• 

112.5   "      " 

1.2   "      " 

8 

140   "       " 

114.0   •'       " 

0.0  "      •' 

the  increase  of  volnme  was  due  to  imperfect  mixing,  althongh  it 
was  believed  that  the  mass  was  perfectly  mixed.  The  table  also 
shows  that  the  voids  in  this  concrete  are  equal  to  7  per  cent,  of  its 
volume ;  in  other  words,  even  though  the  volume  of  the  mortar  is 
equal  to  the  volume  of  the  voids,  the  voids  are  not  filled.  Appar- 
ently the  voids  can  be  entirely  filled  with  this  grade  of  mortar  only 
when  the  mortar  is  about  40  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  voids. 

The  increase  in  volume  in  Table  13c  may  be  regarded  as  the 
maximum,  since  the  mortar  was  quite  dry  and  the  stone  unscreened. 
With  moderately  wet  mortar  and  the  same  stone,  the  increase  in 
volume  was  onlv  about  half  that  in  the  table;  and  with  moist 
mortar  and  stone  ranging  between  2  inches  and  1  inch,  there  was 
no  appreciable  increase  of  volume.  With  pebbles  the  increase  is 
onlv  about  two  thirds  that  with  broken  stone  of  the  same  size. 
With  fine  gravel  (Xo.  18,  page  80)  the  per  cent,  of  increase  was 
considerably  greater  than  in  Table  13c;  with  mortar  equal  to  150 
per  cent,  of  the  voids,  it  was  possible  to  fill  only  about  5  to  7  per 
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cent,  of  the  Yoids.  The  mortar  used  in  Table  13c  was  1  Tolame  of 
cement  to  2  volames  of  sand,  both  measured  loose;  bat  with  richer 
mortars  the  increase  in  volume  was  a  little  less,  and  with  leaner 
mortars  a  little  more.  These  differences  are  so  small  that  they  maj 
be  disregraded. 

Notice  that  the  voids  in  Table  13c  are  for  the  wet  concrete* 
When  the  concrete  has  dried  out  the  voids  will  be  more;  since 
ordinarily  all  the  water  employed  in  making  the  concrete  does  not 
enter  into  chemical  combination  with  the  cement,  and  consequently 
when  the  concrete  dries  out  the  space  occupied  by  the  free  water  is 
empty. 

156.  Methods  of  Determining  the  Proportions.  There  are  two 
methods  of  fixing  the  proportions  for  a  concrete;  viz.:  1.  adjust 
the  proportions  so  that  the  voids  of  the  aggregate  shall  be  filled 
with  mortar,  and  the  voids  of  the  sand  with  cement  paste;  or,  2, 
fix  the  proportions  without  reference  to  the  voids  in  the  materials. 
These  two  methods  will  be  considered  in  order. 

156a.  With  Reference  to  the  Voids,  To  find  the  correct  pro- 
portions for  a  concrete,  first  determine  the  per  cent,  of  voids  in  the 
rammed  aggregate  (§  115d),  Next  determine  the  voids  in  the 
sand.  Then  use  that  proportion  of  cement  which  will  fill  the  voids 
of  the  sand  with  cement  paste  (see  §  12G).  The  amount  of  mortar 
to  be  used  depends  upon  the  per  cent,  of  voids  in  the  aggregate  and 
the  density  desired  in  the  concrete  (see  Table  13c,  page  112^). 

The  details  of  the  method  of  determining  the  amount  of  mortar 
and  of  cement  will  be  illustrated  by  the  following  example.  Assume 
the  aggregate  to  be  broken  stone,  unscreened  except  to  remove  the 
dust,  containing  28  per  cent,  of  voids  when  rammed  (see  No.  10, 
Table  10/i,  page  80).  Also  assume  that  a  concrete  of  maximum 
density  is  desired;  and  that  therefore  the  mortar  should  be  equal 
to  about  140  per  cent,  of  the  voids  (see  Table  13c,  page  112^).  The 
aggregate  compacts  5  per  cent,  in  ramming  (No.  10,  Table  107^), 
and  therefore  a  yard  of  loose  material  will  equal  0.95  of  a  yard 
rammed.  Adding  mortar  equal  to  140  per  cent,  of  the  voids 
increases  the  volume  to  about  114  percent.  (Table  13c) ;  and  there- 
fore adding  the  mortar  will  increase  the  volume  of  the  rammed 
aggregate  to  0.95  x  1.14  =  1.08  cu.  yd.,  which  is  the  volume  of 
concrete  produced  by  a  yard  of  loose  aggregate.  To  produce  a  yard 
of  concrete  will  therefore  require  1  -i-  1.08  =  0.93  cu.  yd.  of  loose 
broken  stone.     Since  the  mortar  is  to  be  equal  to  140  per  cent,  of 
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the  YoidB,  a  yard  of  concrete  will  require  1.40  X  0.28  =  0.89  en. 
yd.  of  mortar.  Assnme  the  rammed  sand  to  contain  37  per  cent. 
of  Toids  (see  Table  10^,  page  79/).  Therefore  to  fill  the  voids  of 
the  sand  with  cement  paste  will  reqaire  37  per  cent,  as  mnch 
packed  cement  as  loose  sand ;  or  in  other  words,  the  proportions  of 
the  mortar  should  be  aboat  1  volnme  packed  cement  to  2^  volumes 
loose  sand.  Interpolating  from  Table  11,  page  88,  we  see  that  to 
produce  a  yard  of  this  mortar  will  require  about  2.40  bbl.  of  Port- 
land cement  and  0.79  cu.  yd.  of  sand.  Consequently  a  yard  of  the 
concrete  will  require  0.39  X  2.40  =  0.94  bbl.  of  Portland  cement, 
and  0.39  X  0.79  =  0.31  cu.  yd.  of  sand.  The  quantities  for  a 
cubic  yard  of  the  rammed  concrete  are:  0.94  bbl.  of  packed  Port- 
land cement,  0.31  cu.  yd.  of  loose  sand,  and  0.93  cu.  yd.  of  loose 
broken  stone;  and  since  1  bbl.  =  0.13  cu.  yd.,  the  proportions 
are:  1  volume  of  packed  Portland  cement,  2^  volumes  of  loose 
sand,  and  7^  volumes  of  loose  broken  stone. 

166b.  Without  Reference  to  the  Voids.  Usually  the  proportions 
of  a  concrete  are  fixed  without  any  reference  to  tlie  method  to  be 
employed  in  measuring  the  cement,  and  also  without  reference  to 
the  voids  in  the  sand  and  in  the  aggregate.  The  proportions  are 
usually  stated  in  volumes,  that  of  the  cement  being  the  unit.  For 
example,  a  concrete  is  described  as  being  1  part  cement,  2  parts 
sand,  and  4  parts  broken  stone. 

This  method  is  inexact,  in  the  first  place,  since  it  does  not  state 
the  degree  of  compactness  of  the  cement.  If  the  unit  of  cement  is 
a  commercial  barrel  of  packed  cement,  the  resulting  concrete  will 
be  much  richer  than  if  the  cement  were  measured  loose  (see  §  126). 
In  the  second  place,  this  method,  in  name  and  usually  in  fact, 
takes  no  account  of  the  proportion  of  voids  in  either  the  sand  or 
the  aggregate.  If  the  stone  is  screened  to  practically  one  size,  it 
may  have  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  voids  when  rammed ;  but  if  it  is 
unscreened  except  to  remove  the  dust,  it  may  have  only  30  per 
cent,  of  voids  (see  Table  lOA,  page  80). 

156c.  To  explain  the  method  of  testing  whether  or  not  the  voids 
are  filled  in  a  concrete  described  in  the  above  form,  take  the  com- 
mon proportions:  1  volume  cement,  2  volumes  sand,  and  4  volumes 
broken  stone.  If  the  cement  is  measured  by  volumes  loose,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  1  volume  of  dry  cement  will  make  about  0.8  of  a 
volume  of  paste.  If  the  sand  is  the  best,  it  will  probably  have 
about  30  per  cent,  of  voids  when  rammed  (see  Table  10^,  page  79i) ; 
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and  hence  the  2  volames  of  sand  will  contain  about  0.6  of  a  Tolame 
of  voids.  The  cement  is  then  25  per  cent,  more  than  enough  to 
fill  the  voids  of  the  sand.  The  cement  and  sand  when  rammed 
will  make  2  +  (0.8  —  0.6)  =  2.2  +  volames  of  mortar.*  If  the 
broken  stone  is  nnscreened,  it  will  probably  have  about  30  per  cent, 
voids  when  rammed  (see  Table  lOA,  page  80);  and  hence  the  4 
volames  of  stone  will  contain  1.2  volumes  of  voids.  The  excess  of 
mortar  is  then  2.2  — 1.2  =  1.0  units,  or  83  per  cent,  more  than 
enough  to  fill  the  voids  of  the  broken  stone.  The  mortar  and  the 
broken  stone  will  make  4  +  (2.2  —  1.2)  =  5.0  +  volumes  of 
rammed  concrete. f 

For  the  materials  assumed,  the  preceding  proportions  are  very 
uneconomical,  since  there  is  25  per  cent,  more  cement  than  the 
voids  in  the  sand  and  83  per  cent,  more  mortar  than  the  voids  in 
the  broken  stone.  The  possible  saving  in  cement  may  be  computed 
as  follows:  25  per  cent,  of  the  cement  could  be  omitted  in  making 
the  mortar.  The  mortar  would  then  be  2  volumes,  of  which  0.8 
of  a  volume,  or  40  per  cent.,  is  in  excess  of  the  voids  in  the  aggre- 
gate. The  omission  of  this  surplus  mortar  is  equivalent  to  omitting 
0.40  X  0.75  =  30  per  cent,  of  the  original  cement.  The  total 
surplus  of  cement  is  then  25  +  30  =  55  per  cent.  If  the  above 
proportions  were  intended  to  give  a  concrete  of  maximum  density, 
then  the  mortar  employed  should  be  about  40  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  the  void  (§  155).  In  this  case,  the  surplus  mortar  would  be 
(2.0  —  1.40  X  1.2)  =  0.32  volames,  or  16  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mortar ;  and  the  su rplns  cement  in  this  mortar  would  be  (0. 75x0.1 6) 
=  12  per  cent.  Therefore  the  total  surplus  cement  is  25  +  12  = 
37  per  cent.     Even  in  this  case  the  proportions  are  uneconomical. 

156^.  The  above  example  shows  how  extravagant  the  above 
proportions  are  with  the  best  grades  of  sand  and  broken  stone.  If 
the  sand  has  37^  per  cent,  of  voids  and  the  broken  stone  40  per 
cent.,  then  witli  the  preceding  proportions  there  will  be  practically 
no  surplus  cement,  and  there  will  be  an  excess  of  mortar  of  aboat 
25  per  cent.  In  other  words,  with  coarse  sand  and  screened  stone, 
the  voids  of  the  sand  will  be  filled  with  cement  paste,  and  the  voids 

*  Tho  mortar  wbou  niraraod  will  inako  from  2  to  4  por  cent,  more  volume  than 
the  sum  of  the  sand  and  tho  excess  of  tho  paste  (see  tho  la«t  paragraph  of  §  128, 
page  87). 

t  The  volume  of  the  concrete  will  bo  slightly  more  than  5.0  units,  since  some 
sand  will  remain  between  the  fragments  of  stone,  and  thereby  increase  tho  volume 
(see  Table  13c,  page  1126.) 
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of  the  broken  stone  will  be  filled  with  mortar.  However,  it  is 
exceedingly  nneconomical  to  nse  a  very  porous  aggregate  and 
attempt  to  make  a  very  dense  concrete. 

The  above  comparisons  show  how  unscientific  it  is  to  proportion 
concrete  regardless  of  the  condition  of  the  materials  to  be  used. 

166^.  Occasionally  specifications  state  the  quality  of  the  mortar 
io  be  used,  and  require  the  mortar  and  the  aggregate  to  be  so  pro- 
portioned that  the  mortar  shall  at  least  be  equal  to  the  voids  in  the 
aggregate.  Under  this  method  of  procedure,  to  guard  against  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  aggregate,  imperfect  mixing,  and  insufficient 
tamping,  it  is  customary  to  require  more  than  enough  mortar  to 
fill  the  voids,  this  excess  varying  from  0  to  50  per  cent.,  but  usually 
being  from  15  to  25.  Apparently  15  per  cent,  is  frequently  used 
in  Germany.* 

Notice  that  this  method  is  an  approximation  to  that  discussed 
in  §  156a  preceding. 

166/.  Data  for  Estimates.  Table  13d  and  Table  13e,  pages 
112^  and  112A,  give  the  quantities  of  cement,  sand,  and  broken  stone 
required  to  make  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  for  the  two  methods  of 
proportioning  described  in  §  156a  and  §  156by  respectively.  Each 
table  gives  the  quantities  for  unscreened  and  also  for  screened 
broken  stone;  and  Table  13d  gives  also  the  quantities  of  cement 
and  gravel  required  for  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete. 

The  barrel  of  cement  in  both  tables  is  the  commercial  barrel  of 
packed  cement. 

166^.  Table  ISd  is  recommended  for  general  use.  The  first  line 
gives  a  concrete  of  the  maximum  density  and  maximum  strength, 
i.e.,  the  quantity  of  mortar  is  sufficient  to  fill  the  voids  (see  §  155); 
and  the  successive  lines  give  concretes  of  decreasing  density  and 
strength.  The  third  and  subsequent  lines  give  concretes  containing 
mortar  equal  to  the  voids,  the  mortar  in  the  third  line  being  1  to  3, 
in  the  fourth  1  to  4,  etc. 

The  quantities  were  computed  as  described  in  §  156a,  and  were 
afterwards  checked  by  making  8-inch  cubes  of  concrete.  While 
the  results  are  only  approximate  for  any  particular  case,  it  is 
believed  that  they  represent  average  conditions  with  reasonable 

accuracy. 

The  quantities  in  the  table  are  for  stone  uniform  in  quality,  and 

*I>er  Portland  Cement  und  seine  Anwondungen  im  Bauwesen,  pp.  124  and  128. 
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for  concrete  thoroaghly  and  yigoronsly  rammed;  and  if  it  is  desired 
certainly  to  secure  the  densest  concrete,  it  might  be  wise  to  increase 
somewhat  the  cement  and  sand  given  in  the  first  line  of  Table  13d. 
The  per  cent,  of  increase  shoald  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  in  hand  (see  §  156^). 

The  proportions  of  the  concretes  can  be  determined  by  remem- 
bering that  a  barrel  of  cement  is  eqnal  to  0.13  en.  yd.  For  example, 
for  unscreened  broken  stone  and  Portland  cement,  the  0.94  bbl.  of 
cement  is  equal  to  0.12  cu.  yd. ;  and  the  proportions  are:  1  volume 
of  packed  cement,  2.5  volumes  of  loose  sand,  and  7.5  volumes  of 
loose  unscreened  broken  stone.  If  it  be  assumed  that  a  barrel  of 
packed  cement  will  make  1.25  barrels  when  measured  loose  (see 
§  126),  the  above  proportions  become:  1  volume  loose  cement, 
2.0  volumes  loose  sand,  and  6.0  volumes  loose  unscreened  broken 
stone. 

166A.  Table  ISe  is  given  for  use  in  determining  the  ingredients 
required  for  a  concrete  designed  in  the  ordinary  way — see  §  156i. 
The  quantities  were  computed  substantially  as  illustrated  in  156c. 
This  table  is  not  as  accurate  as  Table  13(2,  and  besides  many  of  the 
proportions  are  uneconomical  (see  the  second  paragraph  of  §  156(;). 

156{'.  Proportions  from  Practice.  While  a  statement  of  the 
proportions  used  in  practice  may  be  of  interest,  it  can  not  be  of  any 
great  value  since  it  is  impracticable,  if  not  impossible,  to  describe 
fully  the  circumstances  and  limitations  under  which  the  work  was 
done.  Farther  the  specifications  and  records  from  which  such  data 
must  be  drawn  are  frequently  very  indefinite.  It  is  believed  that 
the  following  examples  are  as  accurate  as  it  is  possible  or  practicable 
to  make  them,  and  also  that  they  are  representative  of  the  best 
American  practice. 

For  foundations  for  pavements:  1  volume  oi  natural  cement, 
2  volumes  of  sand,  and  4  or  5,  and  occasionally  6,  volumes  of  broken 
stone;  or  1  volume  of  Portland  cement,  3  volumes  of  sand,  and  6 
or  7  volumes  of  broken  stone.  Occasionally  gravel  is  specified,  and 
more  rarely  gravel  and  broken  stone  mixed. 

For  foundations  and  minor  railroad  work :  1  volume  of  natural 
cement,  2  volumes  of  sand,  and  2  to  6,  usually  4  or  5,  parts  of 
broken  stone.     See  also  pages  532  and  535. 

For  important  bridge  and  tunnel  work:  1  part  of  Portland 
oement,  3  parts  of  sand,  and  4  or  5  parts  of  broken  stone. 
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For  Bteel-grillage  fonndatioDs:  1  part  Portland  cement,  1  part 
sand,  and  2  parts  broken  stone. 

For  the  Melan  steel  and  concrete  constmction  the  asaal  pro- 
portions are:  1  volume  of  Portland  cement,  2^  Tolnmes  of  «and, 
5  volumes  of  broken  stone. 

For  the  retaining  walls  on  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Canal:  1  part 
natural  cement,  1^  parts  sand,  and  4  parts  unscreened  limestone. 

For  the  dams,  locks,  etc.,  on  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Canal: 
1  volume  of  loose  Portland  cement,  8  volumes  of  gravel  and  broken 
stone ;  or  1  volume  loose  statural  cement  and  5  volumes  gravel  and 
broken  stone. 

For  the  Poe  Lock  of  the  St.  Mary's  Fall  Canal:  1  part  natural 
cement,  1^  parts  of  sand,  and  4  parts  of  sandstone  broken  to  pass 
a  2^-inch  ring  and  not  a  f-inch  screen.  The  broken  stone  had  46- 
per  cent,  voids  loose  and  38  when  rammed. 

In  harbor  improvements  the  proportions  of  concrete  range  from 
the  richest  (used  to  resist  the  violent  action  of  waves  and  ice)  to 
the  very  lowest  (used  for  filling  in  cribwork).  At  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
an  extensive  breakwater  built  in  1890  by  the  U.  S.  A.  engineers, 
consisted  of  concrete  blocks  on  the  faces  and  a  backing  of  concrete 
deposited  in  place.  Portland  was  used  for  the  blocks  and  natural 
for  the  backing,  the  proportions  being:  1  volume  cement,  3  sand^ 
and  8^  of  broken  stone  and  pebbles  mixed  in  equal  parts. 

For  the  concrete  blocks  used  in  constructing  the  Mississippi 
Jetties  the  proportions  were:  1  part  Portland  cement,  1  part  sand,. 
1  part  gravel,  and  5  parts  broken  stone. 

For  incidental  information  concerning  proportions  used  in  prac- 
tice, see  Cost  of  Concrete,  §  158a,  page  112t;. 

156/.  Wateb  REQiriBEB.  There  is  a  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  among  engineers  as  to  the  amount  of  water  to  be  used  in 
making  concrete.  According  to  one  extreme,  the  amount  of  water 
should  be  such  that  the  concrete  will  quake  when  tamped ;  or  in 
other  words,  it  should  have  the  consistency  of  liver  or  jelly. 
According  to  the  other  extreme,  the  concrete  should  be  mixed  so 
dry  that  when  thoroughly  tamped  moisture  just  flushes  to  the  sur- 
face. The  advocates  of  wet  mixture  claim  that  it  makes  the 
stronger  and  more  dense  concrete ;  while  the  advocates  of  dry  mix- 
ture claim  the  opposite.  The  difference  in  practice  is  not  as  great 
as  in  theory;  the  apparent  difference  is  chiefly  due  to  differences 
in  condition. 
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dry  concrete  the  aggregate  should  be  wet  bat  have  no  free  water  in 
the  lieap;  and  that  the  mortar  shoald  be  damp  enoagh  to  show 
water  only  when  it  is  thoroaghly  rammed,  or  so  that  water  will 
flash  to  the  surface  when  it  is  tightly  squeezed  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  hand. 

In  the  experiments  referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
preceding  section,  the  average  quantity  of  water  for  the  different 
grades  of  dry  mortar  was  19.8  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.,  and  for  the  plastic 
21.4,  and  for  the  wet  22.5,  the  sand  being  reasonably  dry. 

156//}.  Mixing. — The  value  of  the  concrete  depends  greatly 
upon  the  thoroughness  of  the  mixing.  Every  grain  of  sand  and 
every  fragment  of  aggregate  shoald  have  cement  adhering  to  every 
point  of  its  surface.  Thorough  mixing  should  cause  the  cement 
not  only  to  adhere  to  all  the  surfaces,  but  should  force  it  into 
intimate  contact  at  every  point.  It  is  possible  to  increase  the 
strength  of  really  good  concrete  100  per  cent,  by  prolonged  tritura- 
tion and  rubbing  together  of  its  constituents.  The  longer  and  more 
thorough  the  mixing  the  better,  provided  the  time  does  not  trench 
upon  the  time  of  set  or  the  working  does  not  break  and  pulverize 
the  angles  of  the  stone.  Uniformity  of  the  mixture  is  as  important 
as  intimacy  of  contact  between  the  ingredients.  Of  course  thorough- 
ness of  mixing  adds  to  the  cost,  and  it  may  be  wiser  to  use  more 
cement,  or  more  concrete,  and  less  labor. 

Concrete  may  be  mixed  by  hand  or  by  machinery.  The  latter 
is  the  better;  since  the  work  is  more  quickly  and  more  thoroughly 
done,  and  since  ordinarily  the  ingredients  are  brought  into  more 
intimate  contact.  Machine  mixing  is  frequently  specified.  If  any 
considerable  quantity  is  required,  machine  mixing  is  the  cheaper, 
ordinarily  costing  only  about  half  as  much  as  hand  mixing. 

156n.  Hand  Mixing.  The  sand  and  aggregate  are  usually 
measured  in  wheelbarrows,  the  quantity  being  adjusted  for  a  bag 
or  barrel  of  cement.  The  dry  cement  and  sand  are  mixed  as 
described  in  the  first  paragraph  of  §  124  (page  85),  which  see. 
The  proper  quantity  of  water  is  then  added,  preferably  with  a 
spray  to  secure  greater  uniformity  and  prevent  the  washing  away 
of  the  cement.  The  mass  should  be  again  turned  until  it  is  of 
uniform  consistency.  The  broken  stone,  having  previously  been 
sprinkled  but  having  no  free  water  in  the  heap,  is  then  added.  The 
whole  is  then  turned  until  every  fragment  is  covered  with  cement. 
Specifications  usually  require  concrete  to  be  turned  at  least  four 
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times,  and  frequently  six.  The  concrete  appears  wetter  each  time 
it  is  turned,  and  should  appear  too  dry  until  the  very  last. 

If  gravel  is  used  instead  of  broken  stone,  the  mixing  is  done  as 
described  for  cement  and  sand. 

156o.  Machine  Mixing.  A  variety  of  concrete-mixing  machines 
are  in  use.  Some  forms  are  intermittent  and  some  continuous  in 
their  action.  Some  of  the  latter  automatically  measure  the  in- 
gredients. A  simple  variety  of  the  former  consists  of  a  cubical  box 
revolved  slowly  about  a  diagonal  axis.  The  dry  materials  are 
inserted  through  a  door,  and  the  water  is  admitted  through  the 
axis  during  the  process  of  mixing.  Eight  or  ten  revolutions  are 
sometimes  specified;  but  eighteen  or  twenty  are  more  frequently 
specified  and  give  a  much  better  concrete.  Sometimes  an  inclined 
cylinder  or  long  box  revolving  about  the  long  axis  is  employed. 
Another  form  consists  of  a  vertical  box  having  a  series  of  inclined 
shelves  projecting  alternately  from  opposite  sides,  the  materials 
being  thrown  in  at  the  top  and  becoming  mixed  by  falling  succes- 
sively from  the  inclined  shelves.  A  modification  of  this  form  sub- 
stitutes rods  for  the  shelves,  the  mixing  being  accomplished  by  the 
ingredients  in  their  descent  striking  the  rods.  Still  another  type 
form  consists  of  a  spiral  conveyor  or  a  bladed  screw-shaft  revolving 
in  a  trough  in  which  the  materials  are  thrown.  All  of  these  forms, 
and  also  modifications  of  them,  are  to  be  had  on  the  market. 

166jD.  Lating.  After  mixing,  the  concrete  is  conveyed  in  wheel- 
barrows or  in  buckets  swung  from  a  crane,  deposited  in  layers  6  to 
8  inches  thick,  and  compacted  by  ramming.  In  dumping,  the  mass 
should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  from  any  considerable  height,  as  doing 
so  separates  the  ingredients.  If  in  handling,  the  larger  fragments 
become  separated,  they  should  be  returned  and  be  worked  into  the 
mass  with  the  edge  of  a  shovel. 

The  rammer  usually  employed  consists  of  a  block  of  iron  having 
a  face  6  to  8  inches  square  and  weighing  anything  up  to  30  or  40 
pounds.  The  face  of  the  rammer  is  sometimes  corrugated,  to  keep 
the  surface  of  the  layer  rough  and  thus  afford  a  better  bond  with 
the  next,  and  also  to  transfer  the  compacting  effect  of  the  blow  to 
the  bottom  of  the  layer.  The  tamping  should  be  vigorous  enough 
to  thoroughly  compact  the  mass;  but  too  severe  or  too  long-con- 
tinued pounding  injures  the  strength  of  the  concrete  by  forcing  the 
broken  stone  to  the  bottom  of  the  layer,  or  by  disturbing  the 
incipient  set  of  the  cement. 
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When  one  layer  is  laid  on  another  already  partially  set,  the 
entire  surface  of  the  latter  should  be  thoroughly  wet;  bat  water 
should  not  stand  in  puddles.  In  case  the  first  layer  is  fully  set,  it 
is  wise  to  sweep  the  surface  with  neat  cement  paste  to  make  sure 
that  the  two  layers  adhere  firmly.  If  the  sand  or  gravel  contains 
any  appreciable  clay  and  the  concrete  is  mixed  wet,  clay  is  liable  to 
be  flushed  to  the  surface  and  prevent  the  adherence  of  the  next 
layer;  therefore  under  these  conditions  particular  care  should  be 
given  to  secure  a  good  union  between  the  layers.  .  After  the  con- 
crete is  in  place  it  should  be  protected  from  the  sun,  and  not  be 
disturbed  by  walking  upon  it  until  fully  set:  this  limit  should  be 
at  least  12  hours  and  is  frequently  specified  as  4  or  5  days. 

156^.  Depositing  Concrete  under  Water.  In  laying  concrete 
under  water,  an  essential  requisite  is  that  the  materials  shall  not 
fall  from  any  height,  but  be  deposited  in  the  allotted  place  in  a 
compact  mass;  otherwise  the  cement  will  be  separated  from  the 
other  ingredients  and  the  strength  of  the  work  be  seriously  im- 
paired. If  the  concrete  is  allowed  to  fall  through  the  water,  its 
ingredients  will  be  deposited  in  a  series,  the  heaviest — the  stone — 
at  the  bottom  and  the  lightest — the  cement — at  the  top,  a  fall  of 
oven  a  few  feet  causing  an  appreciable  separation.  Of  course  con- 
crete should  not  be  used  in  running  water,  as  the  cement  would  be 
washed  out. 

A  common  method  of  depositing  concrete  under  water  is  to 
place  it  in  a  V-shaped  box  of  wood  or  plate-iron,  which  is  lowered 
to  the  bottom  by  a  crane.  The  box  is  so  constructed  that,  on 
reaching  the  bottom,  a  pin  may  be  drawn  out  by  a  string  reaching 
to  the  surface,  thus  permitting  one  of  the  sloping  sides  to  swing 
open  and  allowing  the  concrete  to  fall  out.  The  box  is  then  raised 
to  be  refilled.  It  usually  has  a  lid.  Concrete  under  water  should 
not  be  rammed;  but,  if  necessary,  may  be  leveled  by  a  rake  or 
other  suitable  tool  immediately  after  being  deposited. 

A  long  box  or  tube,  called  a  trvmie,  is  also  sometimes  used.  It 
consists  of  a  tube  open  at  top  and  bottom,  built  in  detachable  sec- 
tions so  that  the  length  may  be  adjusted  to  the  deptli  of  water. 
Tlie  tube  is  sus])ended  from  a  crane,  or  movable  frame  running  on  a 
track,  by  wliich  it  is  moved  about  as  the  work  progresses.  The 
upper  end  is  hopper-shaped,  and  is  kept  above  the  water;  tlie  lower 
oud  rests  against  the  bottom.  The  tremie  is  filled  in  the  beginning 
by  placing  the  lower  end  in  a  box  with  a  movable  bottom,  filling 
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the  tabe»  lowering  all  to  the  bottom,  and  then  detaching  the 
bottom  of  the  box.  The  tube  is  kept  fall  of  concrete,  as  the  mass 
issnes  from  the  bottom  more  is  thrown  in  at  the  top. 

Concrete  has  also  been  snccessfully  deposited  under  water  by 
enclosing  it  in  paper  bags,  and  lowering  or  sliding  them  down  a 
chate  into  place.  The  bags  get  wet  and  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
crete soon  bursts  them,  thus  allowing  the  concrete  to  unite  into  a 
solid  mass.  Concrete  is  also  sometimes  deposited  under  water  by 
enclosing  it  in  open-cloth  bags,  the  cement  oozing  through  the 
meshes  sufficiently  to  unite  the  whole  into  a  single  mass. 

When  concrete  is  deposited  in  water,  a  pulpy  gelatinous  fluid  is 
washed  from  the  cement  and  rises  to  the  surface.  This  causes  the 
water  to  assume  a  milky  hue;  hence  the  term  laitancBj  which 
French  engineers  apply  to  this  substance.  It  is  more  abundant  in 
salt  water  than  in  fresh  water.  It  sets  very  slowly,  and  sometimes 
scarcely  at  all,  and  its  interposition  between  the  layers  of  concrete 
forms  strata  of  separation.  The  proportion  of  laitance  is  greatly 
diminished  by  using  large  immersing  boxes,  or  a  tr^mie,  or  paper 
or  cloth  bags. 

167.  Stbekoth.  The  strength  of  concrete  depends  upon  the 
kind  and  amount  of  cement,  and  upon  the  kind,  size,  and  strength 
of  the  ballast.  Mortar  adheres  to  broken  stone  better  than  to 
pebbles,  and  therefore  concrete  containing  the  former  is  stronger 
than  that  containing  the  latter  (see  §  151).  If  the  sizes  of  the  indi- 
vidual pieces  of  the  ballast  are  so  adjusted  that  the  smaller  fit  into 
the  interstices  of  the  larger,  successively,  then  the  cementing 
material  will  act  to  the  best  advantage  and  consequently  the  con- 
crete will  be  stronger.  Ramming  the  concrete  after  it  is  in  place 
brings  the  pieces  of  aggregate  into  closer  contact,  and  consequently 
makes  it  stronger.  The  strength  of  concrete  also  depends  somewhat 
rpon  the  strength  of  the  ballast,  but  chiefly  upon  the  adhesion  of 
the  cement  to  the  ballast. 

There  are  comparatively  few  experiments  upon  the  strength 
of  concrete  in  which  the  data  was  complete  enough  to  make  the 
results  of  any  considerable  value. 

157a.  Compressive  Strength.  In  a  series  of  experiments  made 
by  Geo.  W.  Rafter*  to  determine  the  crushing  strength  of  concrete, 
three  varieties  of  Portland  cement  were  used,  all  of  which  were 

♦  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Engineer,  189T,  pp.  875-460. 
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eqaal  to  the  maximam  both  nest  and  with  sand  in  Table  10,  page 
7Sa.  The  sand  was  pore,  cleaD,  sharp  silica,  containing  32  per 
cent,  of  Toids.  The  aggr^ate  was  sandstone  broken  to  pass  a 
2-inch  ring,  having  37  per  cent,  xoids  when  tamped.  In  half  the 
blocks  the  mortar  was  a  little  more  than  enough  to  fill  the  Toids; 
and  in  the  other  half  the  mortar  was  equal  to  aboat  80  per  cent,  of 
the  Toids.     The  mortar  was  mixed  as  ^^  dry  as  damp  earth." 

The  test  specimens  w«re  1-foot  eabes,  and  were  stored  nnder 
water  for  four  months  and  then  buried  in  sand.  The  age  when 
tested  ranged  from  5ai>  to  650  dajs^  the  average  being  about  600. 
The  cubes  were  crushed  on  the  U.  S.  Watertown  Arsenal  testing- 
machine.  The  means  are  shown  in  Table  13/.  The  indiyidual 
results  agreed  well  among  themselTes* 

TABLE  18/. 

CRrsaiNc.  STmsNciTH  or  Portland  Concrete. 

Void!!  of  br\>keQ  stooe  practicmllT  fillet!  with  mortar— see  the  text. 

Aire  wheo  tested  600  days. 


Rsr.  No. 

COMFOMTIOK 

or    MOKTAK. 

No. 
ofCcbis 

CBusHiifo  Strxnoth. 

Cement. 

SAnd. 

1 

lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

tons  per  »q.  ft. 

1 

1 

8 

4,467 

822 

3 

^ 

2 

6 

8,731 

268 

8 

8 

6 

2.553 

184 

4 

4 

6 

2,015 

145 

5 

5 

2 

1.796 

129 

6 

6 

1 

1,365 

98 

The  cubes  summarized  in  Table  13/ were  stored  underwater. 
Companion  blocks  stored  in  a  cool  cellar  gave  82  per  cent,  as  much 
strength;  those  fully  exposed  to  the  weather,  81  per  cent.;  and 
those  covered  with  burlap  and  wetted  several  times  a  day  for  aboat 
throe  months  and  afterwards  exposed  to  the  weather,  80  per  cent. 

The  cubes  of  Table  13/ were  mixed  as  *'  dry  as  damp  earth." 
Companion  blocks  of  which  the  mortar  was  mixed  to  the  "  ordinary 
consistency  used  by  the  average  mason,"  gave  90  per  cent,  as  much 
strength;  and  those  mixed  to  "quake  like  liver  under  moderate 
ramming,"  88  per  cent. 
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I57b.  Table  13^  shows  the  resalts  of  a  series  of  experimentfl 
made  by  A.  W.  Dow,  Inspector  of  Asphalt  and  Cement,  Washing- 
-ton,  D,  C* 


TABLE  18^. 
Crushing  Strength  of  Concrete  in  Pounds  per  Square  Inch. 


COMPOSITIOM  OF  COVCRKTE 

BT  Volumes  Loosb. 

Voids 
in  aoorboate. 

AoB  OF  Cubes  when  Broken. 

JtMW. 

No. 

Mortar. 

AcTKregate  in 

Sizes  from 

2H"  to  ,>»". 

Per 
Cents. 

of 
volume 

Per 
Cent. 

of 

Voids 

filled 

with 

Mortar 

10 
Days. 

45 
Days. 

3 
Mos. 

6 
Mos. 

1 
Tear. 

Cement 

Sand. 

Broken 
Stone. 

Gravel. 

1 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

6 
6» 

6t 

8 
4 

6 
6* 

6t 

3 

4 

Natl 

6 
3 
2 

Portl 

6 
3 
2 

iral  Cc] 
45.8 
45.7 
89.5 
29.3 
35.5 
37.8 

and  Ce] 
45.8 
45.7 
39.5 
29.3 
35.5 
37.8 

[iient. 

83.9 

83.9 

96.2 

129.1 

107.0 

100.6 

iiient. 

88.9 

83.9 

96.2 

129.1 

107.0 

100.6 

228 

539 

375 
596 

795 

916 

829 

3 

800 

4 
5 
6 

87 
108 

421 
864 

861 
593 

344 
632 

768 

841 
916 

7 
8 

908 

1,790 

2,260 
1.630 

2,510 
1,530 

3.060 
1.850 

9 

2,700 
2,820 
2.750 
2,840 

10 
11 
12 

694 
950 

1,630 
1,850 

2.680 

1.840 
2,070 

♦  Coarse. 


t  Three  fburths  ordinary  stone,  one  fourth  £n*&Qolithic. 


The  strength  of  the  cement  is  shown  in  Table  13A.  Notice  that 
-the  Portland  cement  did  not  gain  strength  proportionally  as  fast  as 
the  natural  cement;  for  example,  the  Portland  mortar  in  line  7  is 
two  and  two-thirds  times  as  strong  as  the  preceding  natural-cement 
mortar,  while  that  in  line  10  is  not  quite  as  strong  as  the  natural- 
cement  mortar  immediately  preceding. 


*  Report  of  the  Operations  of  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  District  of 
<3olambla  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1897,  pp.  160-66. 
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TABLE  IBh. 
Tensilb  Stbbnoth  of  Cement  used  in  Table  1^. 


Rbf.  No. 

AOB  WHKN  TBSTKO. 

Pabts  Standard 

Quartz  to  1  pabt 

Cbmknt. 

Tknbixji  Stbmmoth, 

IK.  UM.  PER  8Q.  IN. 

Natural. 

Portland. 

1 
2 
8 

1  day. 
7  days. 
7    " 

7  " 

1  mo. 
1     " 

8  " 
8    " 
6    •• 
6  *•• 

1  year. 
1    " 

0 
0 
2 
8 
2 
8 
2 
8 
2 
8 
2 
8 

96 

180 

91 

441 
889 

4 

248 

6 

188 

6 

429 

7 

827 

8 

898 

9 

414 

10 

428 

11 

485 

12 

474 

The  fineness  of  the  sand  was  as  follows  :*  ^  3  ^  *  6  ^•'^  8  *'  10  »  20  » 
40^  60*  80  ^•'^  100 '•'^  and  contained  44.1  per  cent,  of  voids.  With 
the  nataral  cement  the  water  used  was  0.317  cu.  ft.  (20  lbs.)  per 
en.  ft.  of  rammed  concrete,  and  with  Portland  cement  0.24  cu.  ft* 
(12  lbs.) — in  both  cases  including  the  moisture  in  the  sand.f 

The  broken  stone  was  gneiss  broken  to  pass  a  2^-inch  ring,  none 
passing  a  No.  10  sieve,  the  voids  for  each  particular  concrete  being 
as  stated  in  Table  13^.  The  gravel  was  clean  quartz  passing  a 
1^-inch  ring  and  only  3  per  cent,  passing  a  No.  10  ring,  and  had 
29  per  cent,  of  voids.  The  per  cent,  of  voids  in  the  aggregate  filled 
with  mortar  is  stated  in  Table  13^.  Each  result  in  the  table  is  the 
mean  of  two  cubes,  except  those  for  one  year,  whicli  are  the  mean 
of  five.  Owing  to  the  friction  of  the  press  with  which  the  tests 
were  made,  the  results  are  3  to  8  per  cent,  too  high. 

157c.  Table  13/  shows  the  relative  strength  of  rich  and  lean 


♦For  explanation  of  tho  nomonolature,  see  the  second  paragraph  of  JJ 114^. 
f  The  sand  contained  4.4  per  cent,  of  water,  which  increased  the  volume  of  th^ 
sand  and  made  the  mortar  slightly  richer  than  as  stated. 
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TABLE    13*. 
Relative  Strength  of  Rich  and  Lean  Concretes. 


Proportioms. 

• 

Crush  iMO  Strknoth. 

Bit.  No. 

Cement. 

Sand. 

Broken 
Stooe. 

One  Week. 

Four  Weeks. 

Lbs.  per 
sq.  in. 

Relative. 

Lbs.  per 
sq.  in. 

Relative. 

1                  1 
Portland  sand-cemeot 

1 

1 

H 

8 

412 

0.77 

490 

0.66 

2 

4 

446 

0.88 

679 

0.92 

8 

41 

586 

1.00 

741 

1.00 

4 

1 

2 

4 

816 

0.61 

441 

0.60 

5 

5 

275 

0.58 

477 

0.64 

6 

• 

6 

521 

1.00 

689 

1.00 

7 

1 

8 

5 

144 

0.69 

274 

0.85 

8 

m 

6 

110 

0.52 

182 

0.57 

9 

7      J 

210 

1.00 

822 

1.00 

English  Portland  cement 

10 

1 

2 

2 

494 

0.60 

565 

0.81 

11 

8 

611 

0.75 

555 

0.80 

12 

4 

819 

1.00 

618 

0.88 

18 

5 

581 

0.71 

680 

0.97 

14 

6 

500 

0.61 

698 

1.00 

15 

1 

8 

8 

833 

205 

0.58 

16 

4 

«•••■••• 

866 

0.95 

17 

5 
6 

German 

886 
857 

1.00 

18 

0.92 

Portland  cement 

19 

1 

2 

4 
5 

6 

1 

•  •••••.«■---' - 

626 
708 
728 

0.86 

20 

0.97 

21 

1.00 
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concretes.*  The  water  was  equal  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
the  cement  and  the  sand.  The  test  specimens  for  the  Portland 
sand-cement  were  9  inches  sqaare  and  12  inches  high,  and  for  the 
remainder  12-inch  cabes.  All  were  crushed  between  sheets  of  rubber 
(see  §  12,  page  9).  Each  value  in  the  table  is  the  result  for  a  single 
cube.  Table  13i  is  valuable  chiefly  as  showing  the  relative  strength 
of  rich  and  lean  concretes.  The  table  shows  that  a  moderately  lean 
concrete  is  stronger  than  a  very  rich  one,  which  is  in  accordance 
with  the  conclusion  from  Table  13a,  page  110,  that  a  concrete  is 
stronger  than  the  mortar  alone.  Table  13t  also  shows  that  the 
strength  of  the  concrete  increases  with  the  richness  of  the  mortar, 
which  agrees  with  Table  13^,  page  111,  and  Fig.  8,  page  112a. 

157 d.  For  data  on  the  crushing  strength  of  gravel  concrete,  see 
Table  13a,  page  110. 

For  data  on  the  crushing  strength  of  gravel  and  broken-stone 
comcretes  approximately  17  days  old,  see  Fig.  8,  page  112a. 

157^.  The  strength  of  concrete  made  of  coke  does  not  increase 
with  age  owing  to  the  soft  and  friable  nature  ol  the  aggregate. 
Apparently  the  maximum  strength  of  1  volume  loose  cement, 
3  volumes  sand,  and  5  volumes  crushed  coke  is  about  600  to  700  lbs. 
per  sq.  in.  with  Portland,  and  about  300  to  350  with  natural  cement. 

157/.  Transverse  Strength.  Table  13y,  page  1122;,  is  a  summary 
of  191  tests  on  concrete  bars  30  inches  long  and  4  inches  square. f 
The  cement  stood  497  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  neat  at  7  days,  and  209  lbs. 
with  3  parts  sand  at  4  weeks.  In  most  of  the  bars  the  mortar  was 
made  of  pulverized  sandstone,  although  in  some  cases  river  and  pit 
sands  were  used.  The  aggregate  was  generally  broken  sandstone, 
but  gravel  and  broken  whinstone  were  also  used.  "  In  each  case 
the  voids  in  the  '  sand  '  were  filled  with  cement,  and  those  m  the 
aggregate  with  mortar." 

The  results  are  tabulated  in  the  order  of  the  ratio  of  the  cement 
to  the  total  sand  and  aggregate.  Notice  that  the  results  in  the  last 
line  are  proportionally  higher  than  those  in  the  remainder  of  the 
table.  This  difference  is  probably  doe  to  the  fact  that  the  speci- 
mens for  the  first  four  lines  were  made  with  natural  sand  and 
stone,  while  in  those  for  the  last  line  only  crushed  sandstone  was 
used  for  both  the  sand  and  the  aggregate. 

*  W.  B.  Anderson,  Student  Can.  Soc.  C.  E.,  in  Trans.  Can.  Soc.  C.  E.,  vol.  xiii.. 
Tart  1. 

t  A.  F.  Bruce,  in  Proc.  of  lust,  of  C.  E.  (London),  vol.  cxiii,  pp.  217-28. 
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TABLE  18/ 

Modulus  of  Rupture  oy  Portland  Concrete  Bars,  Pounds  per 

Square  Inch. 


Ref. 
No. 


1 
2 

4 
5 


Composition. 


Cement 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Sand. 


2 
3 
3 


Abne- 
gate. 


8 
5 
5 
6 

7 


Aoc  IN  Wkkxs  whkn  Tested. 


95 
87 


87 


4 

8 

13 

19 

86 

145 

215 

266 

801 

303 

144 

165 

194 

268 

286 

88 

129 

176 

191 

214 

81 

180 

156 

198 

199 

113 

154 

187 

216 

243 

39 


320 
259 
214 
212 
263 


157^.  In  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  Poe  Lock  of 
the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal  *  a  series  of  one  hundred  and  forty-seven 
concrete  beams  10  inches  square  were  tested.  The  experiments 
were  very  carefully  conducted,  but  there  were  so  many  variables 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  general  conclusions  therefrom. 
The  beams  made  with  Portland  cement  were  tested  when  about  19 
months  old  and  those  with  natural  cement  when  about  12  months. 

157A.  Weight  of  Concrete.  The  weight  of  concrete  varies 
with  the  materials  and  the  proportions,  and  with  the  amount  of 
ramming.  The  weight  varies  from  130  to  160  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.,  but 
is  usually  from  140  to  150.  The  difference  in  weight  of  the  con- 
crete due  to  the  aggregate  and  to  the  ramming  is  greater  than  that 
due  to  the  difference  in  weight  between  Portland  and  natural 
cement.  The  maximum  difference  between  Portland  and  natural 
'Concrete,  due  to  the  greater  weight  of  Portland  cement,  is  4  or 
5  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  Concrete  made  of  blast-furnace  slag  weighs 
from  110  to  120  lbs.  per  cubic  foot;  and  that  made  of  coke  from 
80  to  90  lbs.  per  cu.  ft. 

158a.  Cost  of  Concrete.  The  cost  of  concrete  varies  greatly 
with  the  materials,  the  proportions,  the  cost  of  material  and  labor, 
etc. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the  composition  and  cost  of  the 
concrete  employed  for  the  foundations  of  the  sea-wall  at  Lovell's 
Island,  Boston  Harbor:  t 

•  Report  of  Chief  Off  Engineers,  U.  8.  A.,  1895.    Part  4,  pp.  2922-31. 

t  Compiled  from  Gillmore's  Limes,  Hydraulic  Cements  and  Mortars,  p.  247. 
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Cement,  0.88  bbl 0.12  cu.  jd. 

Sand 0.25  cu.  yd. 

Gravel 0. 90*cu.  yd. 

•    Total  materials 1 .27  cu.  yd. 


@  $1  54  = 

:|126 

^ 

70 

17 

® 

27 

24 
$167 

Labor,  making  mortar 0.06  days 

Labor,  making  concrete 0.11  days 

Labor,  tiaiisportiug  concrete 0.06  days 

Labor,  packing  concrete 0.08  days 


^ 

120  = 

08 

® 

120 

13 

^ 

120 

08 

(^ 

120 

04 

Total  labor 0.26  days  88 


Tools,  implements,  etc i 11 

Total  cast  1  eu,  yd,  of  concrete,  in  place $2  11 

The  proportions  for  this  concrete  were  1  cement,  3  sand,  and 
4  graveL  It  was  nnusnally  cheap,  owing  partly  to  the  use  of 
pebbles  instead  of  broken  stone.  If  the  latter  had  been  used,  it 
would  haye  cost  probably  4  to  6  times  as  much  as  the  gravel.  The 
amount  of  labor  required  was  also  unusually  small,  this  item  alone 
being  frequently  6  to  8  times  as  much  as  in  this  case. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  *  of  the  cost  of  nearly  10,000  yarda 
of  concrete  as  laid  for  the  foundations  of  a  blast-f nrnace  plant  near 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1886.  The  conditions  were  unusually  favorable 
for  cheap  work.  The  concrete  consisted  of  1  volume  of  packed 
cement  to  7  of  sand,  gravel,  and  broken  stone. 

Cement,  1.23  bbl 0.18  cu.  yd.  @  $1  00  =  $1  23 

Sand 0.10      "  @    0  30=       03 

Gravel 0.36      "  @    0  30=       11 

Broken  stone 0.74      **  @    1  41  =    1  04 


Total  materials 1.38      '*  =  $2  41 


Labor,  handling  cement 0.02  day  @  1  00  =  02 

unloading  stone 0.14     '*  @  1  00  =  14 

mixing ...0.85     "  @  1  00  =  85 

superinlendence 0.01     *'  @  9  61=  10 


4  « 
t  I 


Total  labor 1.02     "  =    109 


Total  cost  of  a  cubic  yard  of  concrete,  in  place =  $3  52 


*  Trans.  Am.  Sec.  of  C.  E.,  voL  xv.  p.  876. 
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The  following  is  the  cost  of  the  concrete  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  Hiland  Avenae  reservoir,  Pittsburg,  Peun.'*'  The  stone  was 
broken  so  as  to  pass  through  a  2^ -inch  ring.  The  mortar  was 
1  part  Rosendale  natural  cement  to  2  parts  sand.  The  concrete 
was  1  part  mortar  to  2^  of  stone.  The  concrete  was  mixed  by  hand. 
Common  laborers  receiyed  $1.25  per  day,  and  foremen  $2.50.  The 
contract  price  was  $6.00  per  yard. 

Quarrying  stoDe $0  45 

TraDsporiing  stone 50 

Breaking  stoue 85 

Cement  (^  $1.85  per  bbl 1  80 

Sand,  cost  of  digging 10 

Water 05 

Labor,  mixing  and  laying 75 

Incidentals 05 

Total  cast  per  cubic  yard,  in  place $4  05 

The  following  is  the  cost  of  concrete  in  the  foundations  of  ait 
electric  power-house  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1890.t  The  proportiona 
were  1  volume  of  packed  cement,  3  volumes  of  sand,  and  5  volumea 
of  broken  stone.  The  cost  of  labor  was  abnormally  high.  The  day 
was  ten  working  hours. 

Portland  cement  1.88  bbl 0.17  cu.  yd.  (^$2.60  $8.88 

Sand 0.50     ''  %    1.80  0.65 

Broken  stone 0.90      "  @    1.25  1.12 

Labor 0.91  day  @    1.75  1.59 

Superintendence 0.07   '*  (^   8.00  0.21 

Totai  cast  per  cu.  yd.,  in  place $6  90 

The  following  is  the  cost  of  constructing  the  concrete  retain- 
ing wall  on  the  Chicago  Sanitary  Canal.  J  The  average  height  of 
the  wall  was  10  ft.  in  Sec.  14,  and  22  ft.  in  Sec.  15.  The  thickness 
on  top  was  6  ft.,  and  at  the  bottom  it  was  equal  to  half  the  height. 
The  stone  was  taken  from  the  adjacent  canal  excavation.  The  body 
of  the  wall  was  made  with  natural  cement,  but  the  coping  and 
facing,  each  3   inches  thick,  were  made  with  Portland  cement. 

*  Einile  Low  In  Engineering  Keics,  vol.  xiil.  p.  51,  52. 

t  E.  T.  Chibas  in  Tfie  Polytechnic,  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  voL,  vil» 
p.  145. 

X  Jour.  West.  Soc.  of  Eng'rs,  vol.  III.  pp.  1810-32. 
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The  proportions  were  1  Tolnme  of  cenient,  1^  Yolnmes  of  sand,  and 
4  yolnmes  of  unscreened  limestone.  The  cost  of  plant  employed  in 
Sec.  14  was  $9,600,  and  in  Sec.  15  was  $25,420.  The  contract 
price  for  the  concrete  in  Sec.  14  was  $2.74,  and  in  Sec.  15  $3.40 
per  cu.  yd. 

Items  of  Expense.  ^!  f?' ''"'^^"[^ 

Labor,  general $0,078  $0,082 

ontbevvall 108  .116 

mixing  concrete 121  .250 

placing  and  removing  forms 150  .142 

transporting  materials 142  .081 

quarrying  stone 308  .275 

crushing  stone 073  .128 

Total  for  lobar $0,975        $1,074 


Material,  cement,  natural   @  $0.65  per  bbl.      0.863  .930 

*•      Portland  @  $2.25  •*      "            .305  .180 

sand @  $1 .  35  per  cu.  yd.     .465  .476 

Total  for  materials $1,633  $1,586 


Machinery,  cost  of  operating 407  .  567 

Total  cost  per  cu,  yd $3,015  $3,227 

For  additional  data  concerning  the  cost  of  concrete,  see 
§§  233-34,  page  157. 

158ft.  The  following  items  relate  only  to  the  labor  of  making 
concrete. 

Table  13^  gives  the  details  of  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  the 
labor  required  in  mixing  and  laying  concrete  for  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
breakwater,  constructed  in  1887-89.  The  data  were  communicated 
by  Capt.  F.  A.  Mahan,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  who  had 
charge  of  the  work.  The  total  amount  of  concrete  laid  was  14,587 
cu.  yds.  The  conditions  under  which  the  work  was  done  varied 
considerably  from  year  to  year.* 

Table  13;^  gives  the  details  of  the  labor  required  in  mixing  and 
laying  concrete  in  the  construction  of  the  Boyd's  Corner  dam.f 

*  The  work  is  fully  doscribod  in  Report  of  Chief  of  Enginoers,  U.  S.  A.,  for  1800, 
pp.  2808-35. 

\  From  au  account  of  the  construction  of  the  Boyd's  Corner  dam  on  the  Croton 
River  near  New  York  City,  by  J.  James  R.  Groes,  in  Trans.  Am.  800.  of  C.  E.,  vol. 
lU.  p.  360. 
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TABLE  13*. 
CoBT  OF  Mixing  and  Laying  Concrete. 


Rbf. 

No. 


1 
2 
8 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 


Items. 


Transporting  cement  from  store-house, 

Measuring  cement 

Mixing  cement  paste 

Measuring  sand  and  pebbles 

Measuring  broken  stone , 

Mixing  concrete 

Transporting  concrete 

Spreading  and  ramming  concrete 

Placing  forms 

Building  temporary  railway 

Total  labor  per  eu.  yd 


CONCRKTB  MIXED  BY 


hand. 


1888 


$0,078 

[.212 

.172 
.070 
.557 
,im 
.270 
.240 


$1,790 


machinery. 


1887 


$0,128 
.26 
.186 
.286 
.198 
.152 
.445 
.502 
.176 


$2,098 


1889 


$0,098 
.024 
.084 
.116 
.101 
.105 
.166 
.392 
.268 
.181 


$1,528 


TABLE  law. 
Labor  Reqttired  in  Mixing  and  Laying  Concrete. 


Kdvd  of  Labob. 


Mixers— hand  work,  days . . 
Derrick  and  car  men,  days. 

Engine,  hours.  

Handling  sand,  days 

Handling  stone,  days 

Carts,  days 

Bamming,  days 


Labor  pbr  Cubic  Yard. 


New  York  Storage  Reservoir. 


Mixed  on  level 
and  wheeled  in. 


ill 

;%4  to 


0.S33 


0.161 

0.066 
0.125 


ill 

1^- 


t0.«7 


0.114 

0.078 
0.078 


Hoisted  by 

steam  and  run 

on  cars. 


I* 


9i 

Hi 

«4    to 


I 


0.145 
0.088 
0.152 
0.065 
0.187 
0.046 
0.071 


0.121 
0.070 
0.106 
0.071 
0.096 
0.085 
0.078 


St.  Louis  Reservoir. 


All  work  on  level 
—wheeled  in. 


0.608 


0.188 

0.088 
0.125 


0.587 


0.134 

0.067 
0.107 


0.890 


0250 

0.068 
0.126 
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158c.  The  cost  of  mixing  and  laying  6  inches  of  concrete  for  a 
pavement  foundation  is  about  7  cents  per  sq.  yd.,  for  1  part  cement, 
2  parts  sand,  and  4  parts  b^oken  stone,  turned  six  times — exclusive 
of  casting  into  place.  With  gravel  instead  of  broken  stone,  the  cost 
is  about  6  cents  per  sq.  yd. ;  and  with  four  turnings  instead  of  six, 
the  cost  is  about  half  a  cent  less  than  the  prices  above. 

I66d.  Economic  Concrete.  The  relative  economy  of  natural  and 
Portland  cement  mortars  can  be  investigated  as  explained  in 
§§  136,  137. 

The  relative  strengths  of  gravel  and  of  broken-stone  concretes 
^re  stated  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  §  151.  The  relative 
economy  of  concrete  made  with  broken  stone  and  gravel  will  vary 
with  the  cost  of  each;  but  as  a  rule,  when  gravel  costs  less  than  80 
per  cent,  of  that  of  broken  stone,  gravel  is  more  economical. 

The  strengths  of  both  broken-stone  and  gravel  concretes  are 
given  in  Table  13^,  page  112r,  for  both  natural  and  Portland 
<$ements  at  different  ages.  A  study  of  these  results  shows  that  the 
relative  strength  of  natural  and  Portland  concrete  is  different  at 
different  ages.  For  example,  taking  averages  for  10  days,  the 
Portland  concrete  was  6  times  as  strong  as  the  natural  concrete; 
while  at  a  year  the  Portland  concrete  was  only  3  times  as  strong  as 
the  natural  concrete.  At  45  days  and  also  at  6  months,  tlie  Port- 
land concrete  was  4  times  stronger  than  the  natural  concrete;  and 
at  3  months  5  times  as  strong.  Taking  averages  for  like  dates 
and  compositions,  the  Portland  cement  concrete  was  3.7  times 
as  strong  as  natural  cement  concrete.  Since  tlie  proportions  are 
the  same  in  both,  tlie  relative  cost  of  the  two  concretes  will  vary  as 
the  relative  cost  of  a  barrel  of  each  kind  of  cement.  Hence  if  the 
cost  of  a  barrel  of  Portland  cement  is  more  than  3.7  times  that  of  a 
barrel  of  natural,  the  latter  is  on  the  average  the  more  economical; 
but  if  Portland  cement  costs  ^ess  than  3.7  times  as  much  as  the 
natural  cement,  then  the  ftrmer  is  on  the  average  the  more 
economical.  Of  course  these  relations  would  be  different  at  different 
dates. 

158e.  The  following  example,  from  actual  practice,  illustrates 
the  possibilities  in  the  way  of  combinations  between  Portland  and 
natural  cements,  and  gravel  and  broken  stone.  The  specifications 
called  for  a  concrete  composed  of  1  volume  of  natural  cement, 
2  volumes  of  sand,  and  4  volumes  of  screened  broken  stone.  The 
contractor  found  that  at  current  prices  a  concrete  composed  of 
1  volume  of  Portland  cement  and  9  volumes  of  gravel  would  cost 
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about  the  same  as  the  concrete  specified.  A  test  of  the  strength  of 
the  two  concretes  showed  that  at  a  week  the  Portland-gravel  con- 
crete was  1.52  times  as  strong  as  the  natural  cement  and  broken- 
Btone  concrete;  and  at  a  month  1.59  times  as  strong.  Therefore  the 
Portland-gravel  concrete  was  the  more  economical,  and  was  used. 

Art.  3.  Artificial  Stone. 

169.  Several  kinds  of  artificial  stone  have  come  into  use  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years  for  architectural  and  artistic  purposes,  and 
for  the  pavements  of  cellars,  for  footpaths,  areas,  and  other  locali- 
ties not  subjected  to  the  tread  of  heavy  animals.  They  are  all  a 
combination  of  hydraulic  cement  and  sand,  pebbles,  etc.  Some  of 
them  possess  very  considerable  merit,  and  are  of  value  in  districts 
where  durable  and  cheap  building-stone  is  not  supplied  by  nature. 

The  strength  and  hardness  of  all  varieties  of  artificial  stone  vary 
directly  with  the  ultimate  strength  and  hardness  attainable  by  the 
hydraulic  ingredients  employed.  An  obvious  means  of  improving 
the  quality  of  the  stone,  therefore,  is  the  employment  of  the  highest 
grades  of  cement. 

160.  Betoh-Goionet.  As  made  by  its  inventor,  Coignet,  of 
Paris,  its  usual  ingredients  are:  Portland  cement,  siliceous  hydraulic 
lime  (like  that  obtained  at  Teil,  France),  and  clean  sand,  mixed 
together  with  a  little  fresh  water.  The  proportions  are  varied  con- 
siderably for  different  kinds  of  work.  The  dry  ingredients  are  first 
thoroughly  mixed  by  hand,  and  again  in  a  mill  after  moistening 
them  very  slightly  with  clean  water.  Moulds  are  then  filled  with 
the  mixture,  which  is  compacted  by  ramming.  The  peculiarities 
of  this  stone  result  from  (1)  the  small  quantity  of  water  used  in  its 
manufacture,  (2)  a  judicious  choice  of  the  qualities  and  proportions 
of  the  ingredients,  and  (3)  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  mixing 
is  done.  It  is  nothing  more  than  hydraulic  concrete,  from  which 
the  coarse  fragments  have  been  omitted,  and  upon  which  have  been 
conferred  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  their  thorough 
manipulation.  It  is  used  in  France  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
constructing  the  walls  of  houses,  and  in  repairing  masonry, — as 
bridge  piers,  culverts,  etc. 

In  this  country  a  mixture  of  either  natural  or  Portland  cement 
and  sand  is  frequently,  but  improperly,  called  Beton-Coignet. 

161.  POBTLAHD  Stone.  This  is  a  mixture  of  Portland  cement 
and  sand,  or  sand  and  gravel,  compacted  into  form  by  tamping. 
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When  properly  made  it  possesses  the  essential  requisites  of  strengthi 
and  hardness  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  valae  of  the  cement 
employed.  The  proportions  of  1  measure  of  dry  cement  to  2  or  2^ 
measures  of  sand  will  answer  for  most  purposes.  The  manipulation 
should  be  prolonged  and  thorough  to  insure  the  production  of  a 
homogeneous  stone.  It  is  much  used  for  flagging,  for  which  par- 
pose  the  surface  layer,  to  the  thickness  of  about  half  an  inch,  may 
advantageously  be  composed  of  1  measure  of  cement  to  1^  or  1^  of 
sand. 

162.  McMuBTBiE  Stone.  This  stone  consists  essentially  of  the 
Portland  stone  described  above,  in  the  pores  of  which  are  formed 
compounds  of  alumina  with  the  fatty  acids  by  the  double  decom- 
position of  alum  and  a  potash  soap  (see  §  140,  page  101).  These 
compounds  are  insoluble  in  water,  are  not  acted  upon  by  the  car- 
bonic acid  of  the  air,  and  add  considerably  to  the  early  strength  of 
the  stone  and  somewhat  to  its  ultimate  strength. 

The  peculiar  merit  of  this  stone  is  that  its  power  of  absorbing- 
water  is  decreased  by  the  use  of  the  alum  and  the  soap.  All  mor- 
tars and  most  of  the  artificial  stones  absorb  water  freely, — porouft 
mortar  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  its  own  weight  and  the  best  Port- 
land from  10  to  20  per  cent., — and  consequently  they  disintegrate 
rapidly  under  the  action  of  frost.  The  absorbed  water  also  dissolves 
the  salts  of  magnesia,  lime,  soda,  and  potash  (of  all  of  which  there 
is  always  more  or  less  in  cement),  and  on  evaporating  leaves  a  white 
efflorescence  on  the  surface,  which  injures  the  appearance  of  the 
wall.  For  these  reasons  the  ordinary  artificial  stones  are  in  dis- 
repute for  architectural  purposes.  The  absorptive  power  of  tlie  Mc- 
Murtrie  stone  is  about  twice  that  of  granite,  about  equal  to  that  of 
the  best  limestones,  and  about  one  tenth  or  less  of  that  of  the  best 
sandstones.  It  has  been  used  in  Washington, -D.  C,  to  a  limited 
extent,  the  window  trimmings  of  the  National  Museum  and  also  the 
fronts  of  a  few  stores  and  dwellings  being  of  this  stone.  It  appears 
to  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 

163.  Fbeab  Stone.  This  is  composed  of  siliceous  sand  and  good 
Portland  cement,  to  which  gum  shellac  is  added.  The  composition 
used  by  the  inventor  was  1  measure  of  cement  and  2^  measures  of 
sand  moistened  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  shellac  of  sufficient 
strength  to  furnish  an  ounce  of  the  shellac  to  a  cubic  foot  of  stone. 
The  shellac  adds  to  the  early  strength  of  the  stone  ;  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  adds  to  the  ultimate  strength,  nor  is  it  certain  that 
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the  shellac  may  not  decaj  and   nltimately  prove  an  element  of 
weakness. 

When  mixed^  it  is  rammed  into  wooden  moulds^  and  after  setting 
is  laid  away  to  season^ — ^which  requires  several  months  for  best 
results.  It  was  much  used  in  architectural  work  in  the  West  a  few 
years  ago,  but  did  not  give  satisfaction. 

164.  BAHSOME  Stohe.  This  is  made  by  forming  in  the  in- 
terstices of  sand,  gravel,  or  any  pulverized  stone  a  hard  and 
insoluble  cementing  substance,  by  the  natural  decomposition  of 
two  chemical  compounds  in  solution.  Sand  and  the  silicate  of 
soda  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  a  gallon  of  the  latter  to  a 
bushel  of  the  former  and  rammed  into  moulds,  or  it  may  be 
rolled  into  slabs  for  footpaths,  etc.  At  this  stage  of  the  process 
the  blocks  or  slabs  may  be  easily  cut  into  any  desired  form.  They 
are  then  immersed,  under  pressure,  in  a  hot  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  after  which  they  are  thoroughly  drenched  with  cold  water 
— for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  according  to  their  size — to  wash 
out  the  chloride  of  sodium  formed  during  the  operation.  In 
England  grindstones  are  frequently  made  by  this  process. 

.  166.  SOBEL  Stohe.  Some  years  ago,  M.  Sorel,  a  French  chemist, 
discovered  that  the  oxychloride  of  magnesium  possessed  hydraulic 
energy  in  a  remarkable  degree.  This  cement  is  the  basis  of  the 
Sorel  stone.  It  is  formed  by  adding  a  solution  of  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium, of  the  proper  strength  and  in  the  proper  proportions,  to 
the  oxide  of  magnesium.  The  strength  of  this  stone,  as  well  as  its 
hardness,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  artificial  stone  yet  produced, 
and  may,  when  desirable,  be  made  equal  to  that  of  .the  natural 
stone  which  furnishes  the  powder  or  sand  used  in  its  &brication. 
The  process  is  patented,  and  is  used  mainly  in  making  emery-wheels. 
By  incorporating  large  pebbles  and  cobble-stones  in  the  mixture 
the  stone  can  be  made  quite  cheaply,  and  is  therefore  suitable  for 
foundations  and  plain  massive  walls. 
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188.  This  is  so  large  a  subject  that  it  cannot  be  more  than  en- 
tered upon  here  ;  for  greater  detail,  see  treatises  on  Quarrying,  Rock- 
blasting,  and  Tunneling. 

167.  SOUBCES  OF  BUILBIHO  Stohes.  The  bowlders,  which  are 
scattered  promiscuously  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  also 
frequently  buried  in  it,  furnish  an  excellent  building  stone  for  massive 
structures  where  strength  is  essential.  They  are  usually  of  tough 
granite  or  of  a  slaty  structure,  and  are  difficult  to  work.  Sometimes 
they  have  a  cleavage  plane  or  rift,  along  which  they  may  be  split. 
They  can  be  broken  into  irregular  pieces  by  building  a  fire  about 
them,  and  drenching  them  while  hot  with  water,  or  they  may  be 
broken  by  explosives. 

Of  course  by  far  the  greater  quantity  of  stone  is  taken  directly 
from  quarries.  All  building-stone  deposits  liave  usually  a  certain 
amount  of  covering,  consisting  either  of  a  portion  of  the  same  de- 
posit, which  has  been  disintegrated  by  atmospheric  influences,  or  of  a 
later  deposit.  Thrs  covering  is  called  the  '^  cap-rock"  or  '^  strip- 
ping." In  opening  the  quarrv,  the  solid  portions  of  cap-rock  are 
broken  up  by  blasting,  and  the  whole  is  carted  out  of  the  way.  After 
a  sufficient  space  is  stripped,  the  next  step  necessary,  when  the  quarry 
rock  does  not  stand  out  in  cliffs,  is  to  excavate  a  narrow  space  on 
one  side  for  a  quarry  face,  either  by  blasting  or  by  some  of  the 
methods  to  be  described  presently. 

168.  Methods  of  Quabbyiko.  After  a  considerable  area  has 
thus  been  laid  bare,  the  stone  is  quarried  in  one  of  three  ways. 

169.  J.  By  Hand  TooIb.  When  the  stone  is  thin-bedded,  it  may 
be  quarried  by  hand-tools  alone.  The  principal  tools  are  pick,  crow- 
bar, drill,  hammer,  wedge,  and  plug  and  feathers.  The  layers  are 
forced  apart  by  the  crow-bar  or  wedges.  The  flat  pieces  are  broken 
up  with  the  hammer  or  by  drilling  holes  for  the  plug  and  feathers. 
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The  plag  is  a  narrow  wedge  with  plane  faces;  the  feathers  are 
wedges  flat  on  one  side  and  rounded  on  the  other  (Fig.  25,  page  128). 
When  a  ping  is  placed  between  two  feathers,  the  three  will  slip  into 
a  cylindrical  hole  ;  if  the  plug  is  then  driven,  it  exerts  a  great  force. 
If  these  plugs  and  feathers  are  placed  a  few  inches  apart  in  a  row, 
and  all  driven  at  the  same  time,  the  stone  will  be  cracked  along  the 
line  of  the  holes,  even  though  it  be  comparatively  thick. 

The  drill  used  to  cut  the  holes  for  the  plug  and  feathers  is  a  bar 
of  steel  furnished  with  a  wide  edge  sharpened  to  a  blunt  angle  and 
hardened.  It  is  operated  by  one  man,  who  holds  the  drill  with  one 
hand  and  drives  it  with  a  hammer  in  the  other,  rotating  the  drill 
between  blows.  The  holes  are  usually  from  f  to  }  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

Sandstones  and  limestones  occurring  in  layers  thin  enough  to 
be  quarried  as  above  are  usually  of  inferior  quality,  suitable  only 
for  slope  walls,  paving,  riprap,  concrete,  etc. 

170.  II.  By  ExploBives.  Generally,  the  cheapest  method  of 
quarrying  small  blocks  is  by  the  use  of  explosives.  However,  ex- 
plosives are  used  mainly  for  detaching  large  blocks,  which  are  after- 
wards worked  up  by  means  of  wedges.  In  this  method  of  quarry- 
ing, drill-holes  are  put  down  to  the  depth  to  which  the  rock  is  to 
be  split,  and  the  requisite  amount  of  powder  or  other  explosive  put 
in,  covered  with  sand,  and  fired  by  a  fuse.  Sometimes  numerous 
charges  in  a  line  of  drill-holes  are  fired  simultaneously  by  means  of 
electricitv. 

Quick-acting  explosives,  like  dynamite,  have  a  tendency  to  shatter 
the  stone  and  break  it  in  many  directions,  the  texture  being  affected 
by  the  sudden  explosion  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  blow  of  a 
hammer.  Coarse  gunpowder  is  generally  preferred  for  quarrying 
stone.  Light  charges  of  powder  lightly  covered  with  sand  are  better 
than  heavy  charges  tightly  tamped  ;  *  and  experience  goes  to  sliow 
that  better  work  is  done  by  repeated  light  blasts  in  the  same  hole, 
than  by  a  single  heavy  blast.  By  mwins  of  light  charges  often  re- 
peated, a  mass  of  rock  may  be  detached  without  being  broken  up, 
which  would  be  badly  shattered  by  a  single  charge  strong  enough  to 
detach  it. 

In  each  locality  the  structure   of  the  rock   must  be  carefully 

*  For  an  article  showing  that  an  air-space  should  be  left  between  th^  exploaiva 
and  the  tamping,  see  EngineerxTig  NewSf  vol.  xviii.  p.  8S2. 
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studied  with  a  view  to  take  advantage  of  the  cleavage  planes  and 
natural  joints.  For  quarrying  each  class  of  rocks  there  is  a  charac- 
teristic method  employed,  which  is,  however,  varied  in  detail  in 
different  quarries.  The  minor '  details  of  quarry  methods  are  a& 
various  as  the  differences  existing  in  the  textures,  structures, 
and  modes  of  occurrence  of  the  rocks  quarried.  Much  depends 
upon  how  the  blast  is  made.  The  direction  in  which  the  rock  is 
most  liable  to  break  depends  upon  the  structure  of  the  rock  and 
the  shape  of  the  drill-hole.  Even  such  an  apparently  unimportant 
matter  as  the  form  of  the  bottom  of  the  drill-hole  into  which  the 
explosive  is  put  has  a  very  marked  effect.  If  bored  with  a  hand« 
drill,  the  hole  is  generally  triangular  at  the  bottom,  and  a  blast  in 
such  a  hole  will  break  the  rock  in  three  directions.  In  some  quar- 
ries the  lines  of  fracture  are  made  to  follow  predetermined  directions 
by  putting  the  charge  of  powder  into  canisters  of  special  forms.* 

171.  Drills,  The  holes  are  bored  by  jumpers,  churn-drills,  or 
machine-drills.  The  first  is  a  drill  similar  to  the  one  used  for  drill- 
ing holes  for  plugs  and  feathers  (§  169),  except  that  it  is  larger  and 
longer.  It  is  usually  held  by  one  man,  who  rotates  it  between  the 
alternating  blows  from  hammers  in  the  hands  of  two  other  men. 
Churn-drills  are  long,  heavy  drills,  usually  6  to  8  feet  in  leugth. 
They  are  raised  by  the  workmen,  let  fall,  caught  on  the  rebound, 
raised  and  rotated  a  little,  and  then  dropped  again,  thus  cutting 
a  hole  without  being  driven  by  the  hammer.  They  are  more  eco- 
nomical than  jumpers,  especially  for  deep  holes,  as  they  cut  faster 
and  make  larger  holes  than  hand-drills. 

1 172.  Machine  rock-drills  bore  much  more  rapidly  than  hand- 
drills,  and  also  more  economically,  provided  the  work  is  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  justify  the  preliminary  outlay.  They  drill  in  any 
direction, 'and  can  often  be  used  in  boring  holes  so  located  that  they 
could  not  be  bored  by  hand.  They  are  worked  either  by  steam 
directly,  or  by  air  compressed  by  steam  or  water-power  and  stored 
in  a  tank  called  a  receiver  and  thence  led  to  the  drills  through  iron 
pipes. 

A  variety  of  rock-drilling  machines  has  been  invented,!  but 
they  can  be  grouped  in  two  classes,  viz.,  percussion-drills  and  rotat- 
ing drills.     The  method  of  action  of  the  percussion-drill  is  the  same 

♦  See  Report  on  Quarry  Industry  in  Vol.  X.  of  the  10th  Census,  pp.  33,  34. 
t  For  a  full  account  of  the  more  Important  ones,  see  Drinker^s  '*  Tunneling.'' 
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:a8  that  of  the  churn-drill  already  described.  The  usual  form  is 
that  of  a  cylinder,  in  which  a  piston  is  moved  by  steam  or  com- 
pressed air,  and  the  drill  is  attached  to  this  piston  so  as  to  make  a 
stroke  with  every  complete  movement  of  the  piston.  An  automatic 
device  causes  it  to  rotate  slightly  at  each  stroke. 

178.  In  the  rotating  drills,  the  drill-rod  is  a  long  tube,  revolving 
about  its  axis.  The  end  of  the  tube — hardened  so  as  to  form  an 
annular  cutting  edge — is  kept  in  contact  with  the  rock,  and  by  its 
rotation  cuts  in  it  a  cylindrical  hole,  generally  with  a  solid  core  in 
the  center.  The  drill-tod  is  fed  forward,  or  into  the  hole,  as  the 
drilling  proceeds.  The  debris  is  removed  from  the  hole  by  a  con- 
stant stream  of  water  which  is  forced  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
through  the  hollow  drill-rod,  and  which  carries  the  dSbris  up 
through  the  narrow  space  between  the  outside  of  the  drill-rod  and 
the  sides  of  the  hole. 

The  diamond  drill  is  the  only  form  of  rotary  rock-drill  exten- 
sively used  in  this  country.  The  tube  has  a  head  at  its  lower  end, 
in  which  are  set  a  number  of  carbons  or  black  diamonds.  The 
diamonds  usually  project  slightly  beyond  the  circumference  of  the 
head,  which  is  perfoi-ated  to  permit  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the 
^ater  used  in  removing  the  debris  from  the  hole  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  the  head  from  binding  in  the  hole.  When  it  is  desir- 
able to  know  the  precise  nature  and  stratification  of  the  rock  pene- 
trated, the  cutting  points  are  so  arranged  as  to  cut  an  annular  groove 
in  the  rock,  leaving  a  solid  core,  which  is  broken  off  and  lifted  out 
whenever  the  head  is  brought  up.  Where  it  is  not  desired  to  pre- 
serve the  core  intact,  a  solid  boring-bit  is  used  instead  of  the  core- 
bit.     They  are  made  of  any  size  up  to  15  inches  in  diameter. 

174.  Explosives.*  The  principal  explosives  are  gunpowder, 
nitro-glycerine,  and  dynamite.  Only  a  coarse-grained  and  cheap 
variety  of  the  first  is  used  in  quarrying,  the  others  being  too  sudden 
and  too  strong  in  their  action. 

The  pressure  exerted  by  gunpowder  when  fired  in  a  confined 
space  depends  upon  the  relative  weight  and  quality  of  powder  used, 
and  upon  the  space  occupied  by  the  gases  evolved.  The  absolute 
force  of  gunpowder,  the  force  which  it  exerts  when  it  exactly  fills 
the  space  in  which  it  is  confined,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 

♦  For  a  full  account  of  all  the  various  explosives,  see  Drinker's  **  Tunneling," 
.and  Drinker's  **  Modem  Explosives." 
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tained.  It  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  15,000  to  1,500,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Experiments  by  Gen.  Rodman  show  that 
for  the  powder  used  in  gunnery  the  absolute  force  of  explosion  is 
at  least  200,000  pounds  per  square  inch.  "  In  ordinary  quarrying, 
a  cubic  yard  of  solid  rock  in  place  (or  about  1.9  cubic  yards  piled 
up  after  being  quarried)  requires  from  i  to  f  pound  of  powder. 
In  very  refractory  rock,  lying  badly  for  quarrying,  a  solid  yard  may 
require  from  1  to  2  pounds.  In  some  of  the  most  succefesful  great 
blasts  for  the  Holyhead  Breakwater,  Wales,  (where  several  thou- 
sands of  pounds  of  powder  were  exploded,  tlsually  by  galvanism,  at 
a  single  shot,)  from  2  to  4  cubic  yards  (solid)  were  loosened  per 
pound  of  powder ;  but  in  many  instances  not  more  than  1  to  1^ 
yards.  Tunnels  and  shafts  require  2  to  6  pounds  per  solid  yard, 
usually  3  to  5  pounds.  Soft,  partially  decomposed  rock  frequently 
requires  more  than  harder  ones."  * 

The  explosion  of  the  powder  splits  and  loosens  a  mass  of  rock 
whose  volume  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  line 
of  least  resistance, — that  is,  of  the  shortest  distance  from  the  charge 
to  the  surface  of  the  rock, — and  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  twice 
that  cube  ;  but  this  proportion  varies  much  in  different  cases.  The 
ordinary  rule  for  the  weight  of  powdc.T  in  small  blasts  is 

Powder,  in  pounds,  —  (Line  of  Resistance,  infcet,y  -r-  32. 

Powder  is  sold  in  kegs  of  25  lbs.,  costing  about  $^2.00  to  ^2.25 
per  keg,  exclusive  of  freight, — which  is  very  high,  owing  to  the  risk. 

175.  Most  of  the  explosives  which  of  late  years  have  been  tak- 
ing the  place  of  gunpowder  consist  of  a  powdered  substance,  partly 
saturated  with  nitro-glycerine — a  fluid  produced  by  mixing  glycerine 
with  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  Nitro-glycerine,  and  the  powders 
containing  it,  are  always  exploded  by  means  of  sharp  percussion, 
which  is  applied  by  means  of  a  cap  and  fuse.  The  cap  is  a  hollow 
copper  cylinder,  about  \  inch  in  diameter  and  an  inch  or  two  in 
length,  containing  a  cement  composed  of  fulminate  of  mercury  and 
some  inert  substance.  The  cap  is  called  single-force,  double-force, 
etc.,  according  to  the  amount -of  explosive  it  contains. 

The  principal  advantages  of  nitro-glycerine  as  an  explosive  con- 
sist (1)  in  its  instiintaneous  development  of  force,  due  to  the  fact 
that,  pound  for  pound,  it  produces  at  least  three  and  a  half  times 

*  Trauiwiue's  Engineer's  Pocket-book. 
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as  much  gas^  and  twice  as  much  heat^  as  gunpowder  ;  and  (2)  in  its 
high  specific  gravity,  which  permits  the  use  of  small  drill-holes. 

Nitro-glycerine  is  rarely  used  in  the  liquid  state  in  ordinary 
quarrying  or  blasting,  owing  to  the  liability  of  explosion  through 
accidental  percussion,  and  owing  to  its  liability  to  leakage.  It  ex- 
plodes so  suddenly  that  very  little  tamping  is  required,  the  mere 
weight  of  moist  sand,  earth,  or  water  being  sufficient.  This  fact, 
and  the  additional  one  that  nitro-glycerine  is  unaffected  by  immer- 
sion in  water  and  is  heavier  than  water,  render  it  particularly  suit- 
able for  sub-aqueous  work,  or  for  holes  containing  water.  If  the 
rock  is  seamy,  the  nitro-glycerine  must  be  confined  in  water-tight 
casings.  Such  casings,  however,  necessarily  leave  some  spaces  be- 
tween the  rock  and  the  explosive,  which  diminishes  the  effect  of  tl. 
latter.  The  liquid  condition  of  nitro-glycerine  is  useful  in  causiii;^ 
it  to  fill  the  drill-hole  completely,  so  that  there  are  no  empty  spaces 
in  it  to  waste  the  force  of  the  explosion.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
liquid  form  is  a  disadvantage,  because  when  thus  used  in  seamy 
rock  without  a  containing  vessel  portions  of  the  nitro-glycerine  leak 
away  and  remain  unexploded  and  unsuspected,  and  may  cause  acci- 
dental explosion  at  a  future  time. 

The  price  of  nitro-glycerine  is  from  50  to  60  cents  per  quart. 

176.  Dynamite  is  the  name  given  to  any  explosive  which  con- 
tains nitro-glycerine  mixed  with  a  granular  absorbent.  If  the 
absorbent  is  .inert,  the  mixture  is  called  true  dynamite;  if  the 
absorbent  itself  contains  explosive  substances,  the  mixture  is  called 
fahe  dynamite.  The  absorbent,  by  its  granular  and  compressible 
condition,  acts  as  a  cushion  to  the  nitro-glycerine,  and  protects  it 
from  percussion  and  from  the  consequent  danger  of  explosion,  but 
does  not  diminish  its  power  when  exploded.  Nitro-glycerine 
undergoes  no  change  in  composition  by  being  absorbed  ;  and  it 
then  freezes,  burns,  explodes,  etc.,  under  the  same  conditions  as 
to  pressure,  temperature,  etc.,  as  when  in  the  liquid  form.  The 
cushioning  effect  of  the  absorbent  merely  renders  it  more  difficult 
to  bring  about  sufficient  percussive  pressure  to  cause  explosion. 
The  absorption  of  the  nitro-glycerine  in  dynamite  renders  the  l;:f 
ter  available  in  horizontiil  holes  or  in  holes  drilled  upward.  Tnio 
dynamite  loses  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  its  explosive  i)Ower 
when  saturated  with  water,  but  is  then  much  more  difficult  to  ex- 
plode. 
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True  dynamites  must  contain  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  nitro- 
glycerine, otherwise  the  latter  will  be  too  completely  cushioned 
by  the  absorbent,  and  the  powder  will  be  too  difficult  to  explode. 
False  dynamites,  on  the  contrary,  may  contain  as  small  a  percentage 
of  nitro-glycerine  as  may  be  desired,  some  containing  as  little  as  15 
per  cent.  The  added  explosive  substances  in  the  false  dynamites 
generally  contain  large  quantities  of  oxygen,  which  are  liberated 
upon  explosion,  and  aid  in  effecting  the  complete  combustion  of 
any  noxious  gases  arising  from  the  nitro-glycerine.  The  false  are 
generally  inferior  to  the  true  dynamites,  since  the  bulk  of  the 
former  is  increased  in  a  higher  ratio  than  the  power;  and  as  the 
cost  of  the  work  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  drill- 
holes, there  is  no  economic  gain. 

Dynamites  which  contain  large  percentages  of  nitro-glycerine 
explode  with  great  suddenness,  tending  to  break  the  rock  into 
small  fragments.  They  are  most  useful  in  blasting  very  hard  rock. 
In  such  rock  dynamite  containing  75  per  cent,  of  nitro-glycerine 
is  roughly  estimated  to  have  about  6  times  the  force  of  an  equal 
weight  of  gunpowder  ;  but  in  soft  rock  or  clay  its  power,  at  equal 
cost,  is  inferior  to  that  of  common  gunpowder,  because  its  action 
is  akin  to  a  sudden  blow,  rather  than  to  a  continued  push.  ¥^r 
soft  or  decomposed  rocks,  sand,  and  earth,  the  lower  gradeo  v,f 
dynamite,  or  those  containing  a  smaller  percentage  of  nitro-glycer. 
ine,  are  more  suitable.  They  explode  with  less  suddenness,  and 
their  tendency  is  rather  to  upheave  large  masses  of  rock  than  to 
splinter  small  masses. 

*' Judgment  must  be  exercised  as  to  the  grade  and  quantity  of 
explosive  to  be  used  in  any  given  case.  Where  it  is  not  objection- 
able to  break  the  rock  into  small  pieces,  or  where  it  is  desired  to  do 
so  for  convenience  of  removal,  the  higher  shattering  grades  are  use- 
ful. Where  it  is  desired  to  get  the  rock  out  in  large  masses,  as  in 
quarrying,  the  lower  grades  are  preferable.  For  very  difficult  work 
in  hard  rock,  and  for  submarine  blasting,  the  highest  grades,  con- 
taining 70  to  75  per  cent,  of  nitro-glycerine,  are  used.  A  small 
charge  does  the  same  execution  as  a  larger  charge  of  lower  grade, 
and  of  course  does  not  require  the  drilling  of  so  large  a  hole.  In 
submarine  work  their  sharp  explosion  is  not  deadened  by  the 
water.  For  general  railroad  work,  ordinary  tunneling,  mining  of 
ores,  etc.,  the  average  grade,  containing  40  per  cent,  of  nitro-glycer- 
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ine,  is  used  ;  for  quarrying,  35  per  cent. ;  for  blasting  stumps,  trees, 
piles,  etc.,  30  per  cent.;  for  sand  and  earth,  15  per  cenf 

177.  A  great  variety  of  dynamites  is  made.  Each  manufacturer 
usually  makes  a  number  of  grades,  containing  different  percentages 
of  nitro-glycerine,  and  gives  to  his  powder  some  fanciful  name. 
Dynamite  is  sold  in  cylindrical,  paper-cohered  cartridges,  from  \  of 
an  inch  to  2  inches  in  diameter^  and  6  to  8  inches  long,  or  longer, 
which  are  packed  in  boxes  containing  25  or  50  pounds  each.  They 
are  furnished,  to  order,  of  any  required  size.  The  price  per  pound 
ranges  from  15  cents  for  15  per  cent,  nitro-glycerine  to  50  cents  for 
75  per  cent,  nitro-glycerine. 

Table  14  (page  124)  gives  the  names  of  all  the  explosives  con- 
taining nitro-glycerine,  with  the  per  cent,  in  each  case.* 

178.  TU*  By  Channeling  and  Wedging.  By  channeling  is  meant 
the  process  of  cutting  long  narrow  channels  in  rock  to  free  the  sides 
of  large  blocks  of  stone.  Quite  a  large  number  of  machines  have 
been  invented  for  doing  this  work,  all  of  which  make  the  channels 
by  one  form  or  the  other  of  the  machine  drills  already  described 
(see  the  second  paragraph  of  §  172).  The  machines  are  mounted 
upon  a  track  on  the  bed  of  the  quarry,  and  can  be  moved  forward 
as  the  work  progresses.  If  the  rock  is  in  layers,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  cut  the  channels  part  way  through  the  layer,  when  the  block  can 
be  detached  with  wedges,  the  groove  guiding  the  fracture.  If  the 
rock  is  not  in  layers,  after  the  necessary  channels  have  been  cut 
around  the  block,  it  is  necessary  to  under-cut  the  block  in  order  to 
release  it.  This  is  accomplished  by  drilling  a  series  of  holes  along 
the  bottom,  which  process  is  called  ''gadding^^  by  quarry-raen.  The 
block  is  then  split  from  its  bed  by  means  of  wedges.  The  method 
of  channeling  and  wedging  is  much  employed  in  quarrying  marble, 
the  massive  limestones,  and  the  thick-bedded  sandstones.  The 
method  is  very  economical  and  expeditious,  except  in  granite  and 
the  hardest  sandstones.  For  illustrations  of  the  two  principal  chan- 
neling macliines  and  also  quarries  being  worked  by  this  method,  see 
Report  on  the  Quarry  Industry,  pp.  44-52,  in  Vol.  X.  of  the  Tenth 
Census  of  the  United  States. 

♦  W.  C.  Foster,  in  Engineering  Newg^  vol.  xix.  p.  254.  For  a  list  of  all  the  explo- 
sives employed  as  blasting  agents,  together  with  a  description  of  their  compo«tition 
and  references  to  the  literature  of  each,  see  Engineering  Newt,  voL  xix.  pp.  533-84, 
and  vol.  xx.  pp.  S-10. 
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TABLE  14. 
List  of  Hxflobtveb  containing  Nitro-olycbbine. 


Namb  of  Explosiys. 

Per  cent, 
of 
Nitro- 
glycerine. 

Nim  OF  ExPLOsrvE. 

Per  cent, 
of 
Nitro- 
glycerine. 

.£tna  powder,  No.  1 

'*    ,     "          "    2XX... 

<(               ((               <<      o 

65 
50 
40 
&5 
25 
15 
16  to  20 
varies 
75 
60 
50 
45 
40 
85 
80 
25 
20 
15 
88 
40 
40 
50 

75 

40 
25 
38 
93 
75,  70 
60 
90 
97.5 
58 
88.8     , 

89.8 
56.5 

50 
45 
40         i 

38        1 

27 

20 

20 

Glyxoline 

Hecla  powder,  No.  IXX. . 
Gun  Sawdust 

75 

16  to  20 

'*    8X 

"    4X... 

<<                     l<                     tt         R 

AmmoDia  Dowder 

*•      No.  IX 

<<                    it                $i        1 

X  •  •  •   <  •  •  • 

"    2X 

((               II            11      o 

"              •*           *♦      RY 

OxV.. ..  .  .  . 

,"          "        *'    8 

Hercules  powder,  No.  IXX 

ti                   ((                <(     i 

"  2SSS 
"  2SS.. 
"  28... 

<<                 <i               ti    9 

"  8S... 

•(                      ((                  *l     Q 

O  •  .  .  . 

'*  48... 

It                    II                 It     A 

7   «     •     •    • 

Horsley's    powder     (some 

varieties) 

Judson  Giant  Powder, No. 2 
Judson  powder,  FFF \ . 

FF 

F 

KKP 

Lithof racteur 

Metalline  Nitroleum 

Mica  powder,  No.  1 

< (            It           "2 

Miners'  Powder  Co.'s  Dy- 
namite  

50 
40 
85 
80 

Asbestos  Dowdcr 

25 

Atlas  powder,  A 

20 

"       B+ 

B 

75 
65 

V/  1   «  .  .  •      .  •  • 

c 

55 
50 

"       D+ 

*'      D 

45 
40 

"          "      E+ 

*'          "      E 

85 
80 

tt                         K                p_|_ 

Brady's  dynamite 

25 

20 

Brain's  powder 

Colon  in  powder 

20 

Diialiu  (I)ittmar's) 

Dynamite  (Nobel's.  Kiesel- 
giihr  dynamite), 

Old  No.  1 
Old  No.  2 
Old  No.  3 

Electric  powder 

40 

20 

15 

10 
5  to  6 

53 
varies 

Explosive  j^elatiue 

Forcite,  2  irrades 

40 
52 

Fulgurile  (.'^olid) 

(li<juid) 

33 

Gelatine  dynamite,  A 

No.  1.. 

((                        it                   tt      o 

Gelatine   explosive  de 
ffuerre 

Neptune  powder 

NitroTolnol 

Norrbin  &  OUlsson's  pow- 
der  

32.7 
70 

25  to  50 

Pontopolite 

o                              *     •      ••  •  •  ••  •  •  • 

Gelitijuite 

Porifera  Nitroleum 

Uendrock 

Sebastin.  No.  1 

varies 

Giant  powder,  No.  1 

'•  New  '•    1 

7M 

"    2  extra 

4(                                   >(               O 

6M 

tt              tt                     ((        o 

Selenitic  ix)wder    

varies 

"         **            "    2c  . . . . 

iSeranim 

"    XXX.. 

"    M 

,Vifforite(lT.  8) 

Vitrite,  No.  1   

43.8 

Giant    powder    (Nobel's), 
No.  2 

*•          «'     2 

Vulcan  powder 

■   •   •   • 

32.6 

CHAPTEB  VL 
BTONE  CUTTINa. 

Abt,  1,  Tools. 

179.  In  order  to  describe  intelligiblj  the  various  methods  of 
preparing  stones  for  use  iu  masonry,  it  will  be  Qecessary  to  begin 
vith  a  description  of  the  tools  used  iu  stoue-cutting,  as  the  names 
of  many  kinds  of  dressed  stones  are  directly  derived  from  tbose  of 
the  tools  used  iu  dressing  them. 

With  a  view  to  securing  uniformity  in  the  nomenclature  of 
building  stones  and  of  stone  masonry,  a  committee  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  prepared  a  classification  and  recommended 
that  all  specifications  should  be  made  in  accordance  therewith.  The 
old  nomenclature  was  very  uusystcmatic  and  objectionable  on  many 
grounds.  The  new  system  is  good  in  itself,  is  recommended  by  the 
most  eminent  authority,  has  been  quite  generally  adopted  by  en- 
gineers, and  should  therefore  be  strictly  adhered  to.  The  following 
description  of  the  Jiaitd  tools  used  in  stone  cutting  is  from  the 
report  of  the  American  Society's  committee,* 

180.  Hahs  Tooia  "The  Double  Face  Hammer,  Fig.  9,  is  a 
heavy  tool  weighing  from  20 
to  30  pounds,  used  for  rough- 
ly shaping  stones  as  they 
come  from  the  quarry  and 
for  knocking  off  projections. 

This  is    used    only  for  the  fio.  ».— doubli  f^ck  h* 

roughest  work. 

"The  Face  Hammer,  Fig,  10,  has  one  blunt  and  ( 
end,  and  is  used  for  the  siime 
purpose  as  the  double  face 
hammer  where  less  weight  is  [ 
required.     The  cutting  end 
is  used  for  roughly  squaring 

Btones,  preparatory  to  the  use  Fm.  lo.— fim  buoi 

of  finer  tools. 

•  Irons.  Am.  8o«.  o(  C.  E.,  vol.  »1.  pp.  897-a*. 
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fia.  IS.— Pice. 


"The  Cavil,  Fig.  11,  has  one  blunt  and  one  pyramidal,  or 
.r  .  i^...,^^^  pointed,  end,  and  weighs  from  15  to  20  pounds. 
*?l  I  I  -^^^  It  is  used  in  quarries  for  roughly  shaping  stone 
-t — IT"*^—- ».^  'or  transportation. 

■1  — "^        The  Pick,  Fig.  13,  somewhat  resembles  the 

Pio.  ii.-c^TiL.  pick  used  in  digging,  and  is  used  for  rough  dress- 
ing, mostly  on  limestone  and  sandstone.  Its  length  varies  from 
IS  to  24  inches,  the  thickness 
at  the  eye  being  about  S 
inches. 

"  The  Ax,  or  Fean  Ham- .   ^^ .    . 
met;  Fig.  13,  has  two  opposite [0|- \E}  ...      ■■-,.—  .  J 

cutting  edges.  It  is  used  for 
making  drafts  around  the  arris, 
or  edge,  of  stones,  and  in  re- 
ducing faces,  and  sometimes 
joints,  to  a  level.  Its  length  is  about  10  inches,  and  the  cutting 
edge  about  i  inches.  It  is  used  after 
the  point  and  before  the  patent  ham- 
mer. 

"The  Tooth  Ax,  Fig.  14,  is  like 
Fio.  IS.— Ax.  the  ax,  except  that  its  cutting  edges 

are  divided  into  teotli,  the  number  of  which  varies  with  the  kind 
of  work  required.     This  tool 
is  not   used  iu   granite    and 
gneiss  cutting. 

"The  Bush  Hammer, 
Fig.  15,  is  a  square  prism  of 
steel  whose  ends  are  cut  into 
a  number  of  pyramidal  points.  ^°-  "■— Tooth  ai. 

The  length  of  the  hammer  is  from  4  to  8  inches,  and  the  cutting 
^^  face  from  2  to  4  inches  square. 

I     I  The  points  vary  in  number  a 


C 


in  size  with  the  work  to  be  done. 
One    end     is    sometimes    made 
with  a  cutting  edge  like  that  of 
Fro.  is.-BiniH  HxHsis.  the  ax. 

"The  Crandall,  Fig.  16,  is  a  malleable-iron  bar  about  two  feet 
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Fio.  16.— Obandall. 
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long,  slightly  flattened  at  one  end.     In  this  end  is  a  slot  3  inches 

long  and  f  inch  wide.  Through  this         r 

slot  are  passed  ten  double-headed 

points   of  J-inch  square  steel,   9 

inches  long,    which  are    held   in 

place  by  a  key. 

"The  Patent  Hammer ,  Fig. 
17,  is  a  double-headed  tool  so 
formed  as  to  hold  at  each  end  a  set  of  wide  thin  chisels.     The  tool 

is  in  two  parts,  which  are  held  to- 
gether by  the  bolts  which  hold  the 
-'  chisels.    Lateral  motion  is  prevented 
by  four  guards  on  one  of  the  pieces. 
Fio.  17.— Patuct  Hammbr.  The    tool     without    the    teeth     is 

5^  X  2f  X  li  inches.    The  teeth  are  2}  inches  wide.    Their  thickness 
varies  from  t^  to  ^  of  an   inch.      This  tool  is 
nsed  for  giving  a  finish  to  the  surface  of  stones. 
"The  Hand  Hammer,  Fig.   18,   weighing 
from  2  to  5  pounds,  is  used   in  drilling  holes,  fio.  is.— hand  Hammbr. 
and  in  pointing  and  chiseling  the  harder  rocks. 

"  The  Mallet,  Fig.  19,  is  used  where  the  softer  limestones  and 

sandstones  are  to  be  cut. 

"The  Pitching  Chisel,  Fig.  20, 
is  usually  of  1^-inch  octagonal  steel, 
spread  on  the  cutting  edge  to  a 
pSotwo  rectangle  of  ^  X  2^^  inches.  It  ia 
OmaxL.  used  to  make  a  well-defined  edge  to 
the  face  of  a  stone,  a  line  being  marked  on  the  joint  surface  to 
which  the  chisel  is  applied  and  the  portion  of  the  stone  outside  of 
the  line  broken  off  by  a  blow  with  the  hand-hammer  on  the  head 
of  the  chisel. 

"The  Point,  Fig.  21,  is  made  of  round  or  octagonal  rods  of 
steel,  from  \  inch  to  1  inch  in  diameter.     It  is  made  about  12 
inches  long,  with  one  end  brought  to  a  point. 
It  is  used  until  its  length  is  reduced  to  about  CE 


^Old 


Fio.  19.— Mallit. 


5  inches.     It  is  employed  for  dressing  off  the  (^  ^ 

irregular  surface  of  stones,  either  for  a  perma- 
nent finish  or  preparatory  to  the  use  of  the  ax.         ^®-  «i -p*>"'- 
According  to  the  hardness  of  the  stone,  either  the  hand-hammer 
or  the  mallet  is  used  with  it. 
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The  surface  is  usaally  left  a  little  '^  slack,''  i.  e.y  concave,  t^  allow 
room  for  the  mortar ;  however,  the  surface  should  be  but  a  very 
little  concave. 

The  surface  is  then  finished  with  the  ax,  patent  hammer,  buia 
hammer,  etc.,  according  to  the  degree  of  smoothness  required. 

184.  To  form  a  second  plane  surface  at  right  angles  to  the  first 
one,  the  workman  draws  a  line  on  the  cut  face  to  form  the  inter* 
section  of  the  two  planes  ;  he  also  draws  a  line  on  the  ends  of  the 
stone  approximately  in  the  required  plane.  With  the  ax  or  the 
chisel  he  then  cuts  a  draft  at  each  end  of  the  stone  until  a  steel 
square  fits  the  angle.  He  then  joins  these  drafts  by  two  others  at 
right  angles  to  them,  and  brings  the  whole  surface  to  the  same 
plane.     The  other  faces  may  be  fdrmed  in  the  same  way. 

If  the  surfaces  are  not  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  a  bevel  is 
used  instead  of  a  square,  the  same  general  method  being  pursued. 

185.  Cyundbical  Sxtbfaces.  These  may  be  either  concave  or 
convex.  The  former  are  frequently  required,  as  in  arches;  and  tha 
latter  sometimes,  as  in  the  outer  end  of  the  face-stones  of  an  arch. 
The  stone  is  first  reduced  to  a  paralellopipedon,  after  which  the 
curved  surface  is  produced  in  either  of  two  ways :  (1)  by  cutting 
a  circular  draft  on  the  two  ends  and  applying  a  straight-edge  along 
the  rectilinear  elements  (Fig.  28);  or  (2)  by  cutting  a  draft  along 
the  line  of  intersection  of  the  plane  and  cylindrical  surface,  and. 
applying  a  curved  templet  to  the  required  surface  (Fig.  29). 


Fio.  28. 


Fio.  29. 


186.  COKICAL  Sxtbfaces  may  be  formed  by  a  process  very  similar 
to  the  first  one  given  above  for  cylindrical  surfaces.  Such  surfaces 
are  seldom  used. 

187.  Sphebical  Suefaces  are  sometimes  employed,  as  in  domes. 
They  are  formed  by  essentially  the  same  general  method  as  cylin- 
drical surfaces. 

188.  Wabped  Suefaces.    Under  this  head  are  included  what 
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the  stone-cutters  call  "  twisted  surfaces,  '^  helicoidal  surfaces,  and 
the  general  warped   surface.      None    of  .___- 

these  are  common  in  ordinary  stone-work. 

The  method    of    forming  a    surface 
equally  twisted  right  and  left  will  be  de-       ^^ 
scribed  ;  by  obvious  modifications  the  same  L— -rrr" 
method  can  be  applied  to  secure  other  r.'V.r 
forms.     Two  twist  rules  are  required,  the  ' 

angle  between  the  upper  and  lower  edges  ^^^  ^• 

being  half  of  the  required  twist.  Drafts  are  then  cut  in  the  ends  of 
the  stone  until  the  tops  of  the  twist  rules,  when  applied  as  in  Fig, 
30,  are  in  a  plane.  The  remainder  of  the  projecting  face  is  removed 
until  a  straight-edge,  when  applied  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  stone, 
will  just  touch  the  end  drafts  and  the  intermediate  surface. 

If  the  surface  is  to  be  twisted  at  only  one  end,  a  parallel  rule 
and  a  twist  rule  are  used. 

189.  Making  the  Dsawikos.  The  method  of  making  work- 
ing drawings  for  constructions  in  stone  will  appear  in  subsequent 
chapters,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  structures  them- 
selves; but  for  detailed  instruct  iocs,  see  the  text-books  on  Stere- 
otomy  or  Stone  Cutting. 

Art.  3.  Methods  of  FiNiSFiiCG  the  Surfaces.* 

190.  "All  stones  used  in  building  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
according  to  the  finish  of  the  surface;  viz.  : 

I.  Rough  stones  that  are  used  as  they  come  from  the  quarry. 

II.  Stones  roughly  squared  and  dressed. 

III.  Stones  accurately  squared  and  finely  dressed, 

**  In  practice,  the  line  of  separation  between  them  is  not  very 
distinctly  marked,  but  one  class  gradually  merges  into  the  next. 

191.  I.  "TJnsquabed  Stones.  This  class  covers  all  stones 
rfirhich  are  used  as  they  come  from  the  quarry,  without  other 
preparation  than  the  removal  of  very  acute  angles  and  excessive  pro- 
jections from  the  general  figure.  The  term  *  backing/ which  is- 
frequently  applied  to  this  class  of  stone,  is  inappropriate,  as  it  prop- 
erly designates  material  used  in  a  certain  relative  position  in  a  wall, 
whereas  stones  of  this  kind  may  be  used  in  any  position. 

192.  n.  ''  Squased  Stones.     This  class  covers  all  stones  that 

*  This  article  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  American  Socie^ 
of  Civil  Engineers  previously  referred  to. 
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are  roughly  squared  and  roughly  dressed  on  beds  and  ioints.  The 
dressing  is  usually  done  witii  the  face  hammer  or  ax,  or  in  soft 
stones  with  the  tooth  hammer.  In  gneiss  it  may  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  nse  the  point.  The  distinction  between  this  class  and 
the  third  lies  in  tlie  degree  of  closeness  of  the  joints.  Where  the 
dressing  on  the  joints  is  such  that  the  distance  between  the  general 
(ilanes  of  the  surfaces  of  adjoining  stones  is  one  half  inch  or  more, 
tlie  stones  properly  belong  to  this  class. 

"  Three  subdivisions  of  this  class  may  be  made,  depending  on 
the  character  of  the  face  of  the  stones: 

"  (ii)  Qnairy-faced  stones  are  those  whose  faces  are  left  uH' 
touched  as  they  come  from  the  quarry. 

"  (6)  Fitch-faced  stones  are  those  on  which  the  arris  is  clearly 
defined  by  a  line  beyond  which  the  rock  is  cut  away  by  tbe  pitching  . 
chisel,  so  as  to  give  edges  that  are  approximately  true. 

"  (c)  Drafted  Stones  are  those  on  which  the  face  is  surrounded  by 
a  chisel  draft,  the  space  inside  the  draft  being  left  rough.  Ordi- 
narily, however,  this  is  done  only  on  stones  in  which  the  cutting  of 
the  joints  is  such  as  to  exclude  them  from  this  class. 

"  In  ordering  stones  of  this  dass  the  specifications  should  always 
state  the  width  of  the  bed  and  end  joints  which  are  expected,  and 
iilso  how  far  the  surface  of  the  face  may  project  beyond  the  pluno- 
of  the  edge.  In  practice,  the  projection  varies  between  1  inch  and 
ii  inches.  It  shouldalso  be  specified  whether  or  not  the  faces  are  to 
•<i  drafted. 

193.  IIL  "ClTT  StOHES.  This  class  covers  all  squared  stones 
■vith  smoothly-dressed  beds  and  joints.  As  a  rule,  all  the  edges  of 
I'lit  stones  are  drafted,  and  bi-twcen  the  drafts  the  stone  is  smoothly 
dressed.  The  face,  however,  is  often  left  rough  where  construction 
is  massive. 

"In  architecture  there  are  a  great  many  ways  in  which  the  faocf 
of  cut  stone  may  be  dresfy'il 
but  the  following  are  thou 
that  will  usually  bo  mot  in 
engiueerijig  work: 

"Rough-pointed.     When  it 
18  neccs-Mrv  to  remove  lui  inch 


Fio  31  -RocoH  poTNTTO  or  more  from   the  fa(:e  ot  a 

stone,  it  is  doni-  bv  tb !  pick  or  heavy  point  until  the  projections 
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vary  from  ^  inch  to  1  inch.     The  stone  is  then  said  to  be  rough- 
poiDted  (Fig.  31).     In  dressing 


limestone    and     granite,    thia 
operation  precedes  all  others. 

"  FiDe-polnted.  (Fig.  32). 
If  a  smoother  finish  is  desired, 
rough  pointing  is  followed  by 
fine  pointins,  which   is   done  „ 

With  a  fine  point,     bme  point- 
ing is  used  only  where  the  finish  made  by  it  is  to  be  final,  and  neror 
as  a  preparation  for  a  final  finish  by  another  tool. 

"Crandalled.  This  is  only  a  speedy  method  of  pointing,  the 
effect  being  the  same  ae  fine  pointing,  except  that  the  dots  on  the 
stone  are  more  r^ular.  The  variations  of  level  are  about  i  inch, 
and  the  rows  are  made  parallel.  When  other  rows  at  right  angles 
to  the  first  are  introduced,  the  stone  is  said  to  be  cross-crandalled. 
Fig.  33. 


Fia.  S3.— CuHDuLBD.  Fio.  M.— Axsn. 

"  Axed,  or  Pean-hammered,  and  Patent-hammered. '  These  two 
vary  only  in  the  degree  of  smoothness  of  the  surface  which  is  pro- 
duced. The  nnmber  of  blades  in  a  patent  hammer  varies  from  6  to 
12  to  the  inch;  and  in  precise  specifications  the  number  of  cuts  to 
the  inch  must  be  stated,  sach  as  6-cut,  8-cut,  10-cut,  12-eut.  The 
effect  of  axing  is  to  cover  the  surface  with  chisel  marks,  which  are 
made  parallel  ae  for  as  practicable.     Fig.  34.     Axing  is  a  final  finish. 

"looth-azed.  The  tooth-ax  is  practically  a  number  of  points, 
and  it  leaves  the  surface  of  a  stone  in  the  same  condition  as  fine 
pointing.  It  is  usually,  however,  only  a  preparation  for  bueh-ham- 
mering,  and  the  work  is  then  done  without  regard  to  effect  so  long 
as  the  surface  of  the  stone  is  sufficiently  leveled. 

"  Bmh-hammered.     The  roughnesses  of  a  stone  are  pounded  off  by 
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the  busli  hiunmer,  and  the  stoae  is  then    eaid  to  be  '  bushed.' 

Tliis  kind  of  finish  is  dangerons 

on  sandstone,  as  experience  has 
shown  that  Bandstone  thus  treated 
IS  very  apt  to  scale.  In  dre^HJng 
hmestone  which  is  to  have  a  bush- 
hammered  finish,  the  usual  se- 
quence of  operation  is  (1)  rough- 
pointing,  (2)  tooth-axing,  and  (3) 

bash-hammering.     Fig.  35. 

"  Rubbed.     In  dressing  sandstone  and  marble,  it  is  very  common 

to  give  the  stone  a  plane  surface  at  -once 

by  the  use  of  the  stone-saw  [§  181],    Any 

roughnesses  left  by  the  saw  are  removed 

by  rubbing  with  grit  or  sandstone  [§  181]. 

Such  Etones,  therefore,  have  no  margins. 

They  are  frequently  used  in  architecture 

for atring-coursea,  lintels,  door- jambs,  etc. ; 

and  they  ai-e  also  well  adapted  for  use 


Fio.  St.— Rdbbxd. 
facing  the  walls  of  lock- 
chambers  and  in  other  localities  where  a  stone  surface  is  liable  to  be 

rubbi'd  by  vesm^ls  or  other  moving  bodica.     Fig,  ;i(i, 

"Diamond  Panels.  Sometimes  tin'  sikicc  between  the  margins 
is  sunk  immcdiiitcly  adjoining  them  and 
then  rises  gniduiilly  until  the  four  planes 
form  an  apex  at  the  middle  of  the  panel. 
In  goneral,  sneli  pinielri  are  called  diamond 
panels,  and  the  one  just  described,  Fig. 
37,  i.s  culled  a  sunk  diamond  panel. 
When  tlio  surface  of  the  stone  rises  grad- 
ually from  the  inner  liue^i  of  the  margins 
to  the  middle  of  the  panel,  it  is  called  a 

raisi'd  dinmoud  panel.     Both  kinds  of  finish  arc  common  ou  bridge 

;[itoint;  .ind   similar  work.     Tho  details  of  this  method  should  ba 

^ivon  in  the  specifications." 


CHAPTER  VII. 
S1X)NE  MASONRY. 

Ik  preparing  specifications,  it  is  not  safe  to  depend  alone  upon 
the  terms  in  common  use  to  designate  the  various  classes  of  masonry; 
but  every  specification  should  contain  an  accurate  description  of  the 
ch  imcter  and  quality  of  the  work  desired.  Whenever  practicable, 
6iiii4)le8  of  each  kind  of  cutting  and  masonry  should  be  prepared 
bo  1  ore  hand,  and  be  exhibited  to  the  persons  who  propose  to  under- 
take the  work. 

194.  Definitions  of  Fabts  of  the  Wall.*    Face,  the  front 

surface  of  a  wall;  hacky  the  inside  surface. 

Facing,  the  stone  which  forms  the  face  or  outside  of  the  wall. 
Backing y  the  stone  which  iorras  the  back  of  the  wall.  Filling,  the 
interior  of  the  wall. 

Batter,     The  slope  of  the  surface  of  the  wall. 

Course.     A  horizontal  layer  of  stone  in  the  wall. 

Joiniit.  The  mortar-layer  between  the  stones.  The  horizontal 
joints  are  called  bed-joints  or  simply  beds;  the  vertical  joints  are 
sometimes  called  the  builds.  Usually  the  horizontal  joints  are 
called  beds^  and  the  vertical  ones  joitits. 

Coping.     A  course  of  stone  on  the  top  of  the  wall  to  protect  it. 

Pointing,  A  better  quality  of  mortar  put  in  the  face  of  the 
joints  to  help  them  to  resist  weathering. 

Bond.     The  arrangement  of  stones  m  adjacent  courses  (§  202). 

Stretcher.  A  stone  whose  greatest  dimension  lies  parallel  to  the 
face  of  the  wall. 

Header.  A  stone  whose  greatest  dimension  lies  perpendicular 
to  the  face  of  the  wall. 

Quoin.  A  corner-stone.  A  quoin  is  a  header  for  one  face  and  a 
stretcher  for  the  other. 

Dowels.  Straight  bars  of  iron  which  enter  a  hole  in  the  upper 
Bide  of  one  stone  and  also  a  hole  in  the  lower  side  of  the  stone  next 
above. 

Cramps.     Bars  of  iron  having  the  ends  turned  at  right  angles  to 

*The  deflnitloDS  in  this  chapter  are  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  (.f 
the  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  previously  referred  to, 
aod  conform  to  the  best  practice.    Unfortunately  they  are  not  universally  adopted. 
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to  the  body  of  the  bar,  which  enter  holes  in  the  npper  side  of  ad- 
jscent  stones. 

19$.  SEFimiORS  OF  KiiTDS  OF  Hasohxt.  StoDe  mnsoniy  is 
clsssified  (1)  according  to  the  degree  of  finish  of  the  face  of  the 
stones,  as  qnarry-faced,  pitch-faced,  pointed,  bush-haminered,  etc.; 
(2)  according  to  whether  the  horizontal  joints  are  more  or  leas  con- 
tinnous,  as  range,  broken  range,  and  random;  and  (3)  according 
to  the  care  employed  in  dressing  the  beds  aud  joints,  as  ashlar, 
squared -8 tone,  and  rubble. 

196.  Quarry-faced  Masonry.  That  in 
which  the  face  of  the  stone  is  left  as  it 
comes  from  the  qnarrj.     Fig.  38. 

Pitch-faced  Masoiiri/.    Tliat  in  which 

the  face  edges  of  tlie  bcJa  are  pitched  to 

a  right  line.     Fig.  39. 

Fio.sa.  F.O.M..  Cut-stone   3faso>iry.    That   in  which 

the  face  of  the  stone  is  finished  by  one  of  the  methods  described  in 

§§  190-193. 

197.  Range.  Masonry  in  which  a  coarse  is  of  the  same  thick- 
ness thronghout.     Pig.  40. 

Broken  Range.  Masonry  in  which  a  conrse  is  not  continuous 
throughout.     Fig.  41. 

Random,     Mattoury  which  is  not  laid  in  courses  at  all.    Fig.  42. 
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Any  one  of  these  three  terms  may  be  employed  to  designate  the 
coursing  of  either  ashlar  (§  196)  or  square-stone  masonry  (g  I'JT), 
but  can  not  be  applied  to  rubble  (§  198). 

198.  Ashlar.  Cut-stone  masonry,  or  masonry  composed  of  any 
of  tlie  various  kinds  of  cnt-stone  mentioned  in  g  193.  According 
to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Cirii 
Engineers,  "  when  the  dressing  of  the  joints  is  such  that  the  dis- 
tance between  the  general  planes  of  the  surfaces  of  adjoining  stones 
is  one  half  inch  or  less,  the  masonry  belongs  to  this  class."     From 
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its  deriTation  osMar  apparently  means  large,  square  blocks;  bat 
practice  seema  to  bare  made  it  synoiijmous  witb  "  cnt-stone,"  and 
this  secondarj  meaning  has  been  retained  for  coDvenience.  The 
conning  of  ashlar  is  described  hy  prefixing  range,  broken  range, 
■or  random;  and  the  finish  of  the  face  ia  deacribed  by  prefixing  the 
name  of  the  cnt-stone  (see  §§  190-93)  of  which  the  masonry  is 
composed. 

Small  Ashlar.  Cut-stone  masonry  in  which  the  stones  are  less 
than  one  foot  thick.     The  term  is  not  often  used. 

Bough  Ashlar.  A  term  sometimes  given  to  sqnared-stone 
masonry  (g  197),  either  quarry-faced  or  pitch-faced,  when  laid  as 
Tange-work;  bat  it  is  more  logical  and  more  ezpresaiye  to  call  such 
work  range  sqaared-stone  masonry. 

Dimension  Stones.  Cnt-stones,  all  of  whose  dimensions  hare 
been  fixed  in  advance.  "  If  the  specifications  for  ashlar  masonry 
are  so  written  as  to  prescribe  the  dimensions  to  he  used,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  make  a  new  class  for  masonry  composed  of  such 
stones." 

Squared-stone  Masonry.  Work  in  which  the  stones  are  roughly 
squared  and  roughly  dressed  on  beds  and  joints  (§  193),  The 
distinction  between  sqnared-atone  masonry  and  ashlar  (§  196) 
lies  in  the  degree  of  closeneaa  of  the  joints.  According  to  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
"  when  the  dressing  on  the  joints  is  such  that  the  distance  between 
the  general  planes  of  the  surface  of  adjoining  stones  is  one  half  inch 
or  more,  the  stones  properly  belong  to  this  class;"  neTorthelees, 
such  masonry  is  often  classed  as  ashlar  or  cut-stone  masonry. 

Rubble    Masonry.      Masonry  composed    of    unsquared    stone 


Masonry  composed   of   nnsqnared   stones 


(§  191). 

Uncoursed  Rubble. 
laid  without  any  at- 
tempt at  regular 
courses.     Fig.  43. 

Coursed  Rubble. 
Unsquared- stone  ma- 
sonry which  is  leveled 
off  at  specified  heights 

to   an    approximately  '"■  ^"''  **' 

horizontal  surface.    It  may  be  specified  that  the  stone  shall  be  rough- 
ly shaped  with  the  hammer,  so  as  to  fit  approximately.     Fig.  44. 
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199.  Oehzeal  Bules.  Bankine  gives  the  following  rules  to  be 
observed  in  the  building  of  all  classes  of  stone  masonry: 

**  I.  Build  the  masonry,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  series  of  courses^ 
perpendicular,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  to  the  direction  of  the 
pressure  which  they  have  to  bear;  and  by  breaking  joints  avoid  all 
long  continuous  joints  parallel  to  that  pressure. 

*'  II.  Use  the  largest  stones  for  the  foundation  course. 

"  III.  Lay  all  stones  which  consist  of  layers  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  principal  pressure  which  they  have  to  bear  shall  act  in  a  direction 
perpendicular,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible,  to  the  direction  of  tlie 
layers.  This  is  called  laying  the  stone  on  its  natural  bed,  and  is  of 
primary  importance  for  strength  and  durability. 

*'  IV.  Moisten  the  surface  of  dry  and  porous  stones  before  bed- 
ding  them,  in  order  that  the  mortar  may  not  be  dried  too  fast  and 
reduced  to  powder  by  the  stone  absorbing  its  moisture. 

**  V.  Fill  every  part  of  every  joint,  and  all  spaces  between  the 
stones,  with  mortar,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  that  such  spaces 
shall  be  as  small  as  possible.'* 

Another  and  very  important  rule  is:  the  rougher  the  stones,  the 
bettor  the  mortar  should  be.  The  principal  object  of  the  mortar  is 
to  equalize  the  pressure;  and  the  more  nearly  the  stones  are  reduced 
to  closely  fitting  surfaces,  the  less  important  is  the  mortar.  Not 
infrequently  this  rule  is  exactly  reversed ;  /.  e.,  the  finer  the  dressing, 
the  bettor  the  quality  of  the  mortar  used. 

200.  ASHLAB  MaboNST.  For  definitions  of  this  class  of  masonry 
and  its  subdivision,  see  §  196. 

The  strength  of  a  mass  of  ashlar  masonry  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  blocks  in  each  course,  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  dressing,, 
and  upon  the  bond. 

In  order  that  the  stones  mav  not  be  liable  to  be  broken  across, 
no  soft  stone,  such  as  the  weaker  kinds  of  sandstone  and  granular 
limestone,  should  have  a  length  greater  than  3  times  its  depth;  but 
in  harder  materials,  the  length  may  be  4  or  5  times  the  depth.  The 
breadth  in  soft  materials  may  range  from  \\  to  2  times  the  doptli  ; 
in  hard  materials,  it  may  be  3  times  the  depth. 

201.  Dressing.  The  closeness  with  which  stones  fit  is  depend- 
ent soh^ly  upon  the  accuracy  with  which  the  surfaces  in  contact  are 
wrought,  or  dressed,  and  is  of  special  importance  in  the  case  of 
bed-joints.     If  any  part  of  the  surface  projects  beyond  the  plane 
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of  the  chisel-draft,  that  projecting  part  will  have  to  bear  an  undue 
share  of  the  pressure,  the  joint  will  gape  at  the  edges, — constituting 
what  is  called  an  open  joint, — and  the  whole  will  be  wanting  in 
stability.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  surface  of  the  bed  is  concave, 
having  been  dressed  down  below  the  plane  of  the  chisel-draft,  the 
pressure  is  concentrated  on  the  edges  of  the  stone,  to  the  risk  of 
splitting  them  off.  Such  joints  are  said  to  hefliifihed.  Tliey  are 
more  difficult  of  detection,  after  the  masonry  has  been  built,  than 
open  joints ;  and  are  often  executed  by  design,  in  order  to  give  a 
neat  appearance  to  the  face  of  the  building.  Their  occurrence 
must  therefore  be  guarded  against  by  careful  inspection  during 
the  progress  of  the  stone  cutting. 

Great  smoothness  is  not  desirable  in  the  joints  of  ashlar  masonry 
intended  for  strength  and  stability ;  for  a  moderate  degree  of  rough- 
ness adds  at  once  to  the  resistance  to  displacement  by  sliding,  and 
to  the  adhesion  of  the  mortar.  When  the  stone  has  been  dressed 
so  that  all  the  small  ridges  and  projecting  points  on  its  surface  are 
reduced  nearly  to  a  plane,  the  pressure  is  distributed  nearly  uni- 
formly, for  the  mortar  serves  to  transmit  the  pressure  to  the  small 
depressions.  E:ich  stone  should  first  be  fitted  into  its  place  dry, 
in  order  that  any  inaccuracy  of  figure  may  be  discovered  and  cor- 
rected by  the  stone-cutter  before  it  is  finally  laid  in  mortar  and 
settled  in  its  bed. 

The  thickness  of  mort-ir  in  the  joints  of  the  very  best  ashlar 
masonry — for  example,  the  United  States  post-office  and  custom- 
house buildings  in  the  principal  cities — is  about  i  of  an  inch  ;  in 
first-class  railroad  masonry — for  example,  important  bridge  piers 
and  abutments,  and  large  arches — the  joints  are  from  i  to  | 
of  an  inch.  No  cutting  should  be  allowed  after  the  stone 
has  been  set  in  mortar,  for  fear  of  breaking  the  adhesion  of  the 
mortar. 

A  chisel-draft  1^  or  2  inches  wide  is  usually  cut  at  each  exterior 
corner. 

202.  Bond.  No  side- joint  of  any  course  should  be  directly  above 
a  side- joint  in  the  course  below  ;  but  the  stones  should  overlap,  or 
break' joint,  to  an  extent  of  from  1  to  1^  times  the  depth  of  the 
course.  This  is  called  the  bond  of  the  masonry.  The  effect  is  that 
each  stone  is  supported  by  at  least  two  stones  of  the  course  below,  and 
assiets  in  supporting  at  least  two  stones  of  the  course  above.     The 
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object  is  twofold  :  first,  to  distribute  the  pressure,  so  that  inequali- 
ties of  load  on  the  upper  part  of  the  structure  (or  of  resistance  at 
the  foundation)  may  be  transmitted  to  and  spread  over  an  increas- 
ing area  of  bed  in  proceeding  downwards  (or  upwards) ;  and  second, 
to  tie  the  building  together,  i.  e.,  to  give  it  a  sort  of  tenacity,  both 
lengthwise  and  from  face  to  back,  by  means,  of  the  friction  of  the 
stones  where  they  overlap. 

The  strongest  bond  is  that  in  which  each  course  at  the  face  of 
the  structure  contains  a  header  and  a  stretcher  alternately,  the 
outer  end  of  each  header  resting  on  the  middle  of  a  stretcher  of 
the  course  below,  so  that  rather  more  than  one  third  of  the  area  of 
the  face  consists  of  ends  of  headers.  This  proportion  may  be 
deviated  from  when  circumstances  require  it,  but  in  every  case  it 
is  advisable  that  the  ends  of  headers  should  not  form  less  than  one 
fourth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  face  of  the  structure.  A  header 
should  extend  entirely  through  the  wall,  and  should  be  over  the 
middle  of  the  stretcher  in  the  course  below. 

A  trick  of  masons  is  to  use  '*  blind-headers,"  or  short  stones  that 
look  like  headers  on  the  outside  but  do  not  go  deeper  into  the  wall 
than  the  adjacent  stretchers.  When  a  course  has  been  put  on  top 
of  these,  they  are  completely  covered  up  ;  and,  if  not  suspected, 
the  fraud  will  never  be  discovered  unless  the  weakness  of  the  wall 
reveals  it. 

Where  very  great  resistance  to  displacement  of  the  masonry  is 
required  (as  in  the  upper  courses  of  bridge  piers,  or  over  openings, 
or  where  new  masonry  is  joined  to  old,  or  where  there  is  danger  of 
unequal  settlement),  the  bond  is  strengthened  by  dowels  or  by 
cramp-irons  (§  195)  of,  say,  l^inch  round  iron  set  with  cement 
mortar. 

203.  Backing.  Ashlar  is  usually  backed  with  rubble  masonry 
(§  213),  which  in  such  cases  is  specified  as  coursed  rnbble.  Special 
care  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  good  bond  between  the  rubble 
backing  and  the  ashlar  facing.  Two  stretchers  of  the  ashlar  fac- 
ing having  the  same  width  should  not  be  placed  one  immediately 
above  the  other.  The  proportion  and  length  of  the  headers  in 
the  rubble  backing  should  be  the  same  as  in  the  ashlar  facing.  The 
*'  tails ''  of  the  headers,  or  the  parts  which  extend  into  the  rubble 
backing,  may  be  left  rough  at  the  back  and  sides;  but  their  upper 
and  lower  beds  should  be  dressed  to  the  general  plane  of  the  bed  of 
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the  course.     These  **  tails''  may  taper  slightly  in  breadth,  but  should 
not  taper  in  depth. 

The  backing  should  be  carried  up  at  the  same  time  with  the 
lace- work,  and  in  courses  of  the  same  depth;  and  the  bed  of  each 
course  should  be  carefully  built  to  the  same  plane  with  that  of  the 
ashlar  facing.  The  rear  face  of  the  backing  should  be  lined  to  a 
fair  surface. 

204.  Pointing.  In  laying  masonry  of  any  character,  whether 
with  common  or  hydraulic  mortar,  the  exposed  edges  of  the  joints 
'will  naturally  be  deficient  in  density  and  hardness.  The  mortar  in 
the  joints  near  the  surface  is  especially  subject  to  dislodgment, 
^nce  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  masonry  is  liable  either 
to  separate  the  stone  from  the  masonry  or  to  crack  the  mortar  in 
the  joint,  thus  permitting  the  entrance  of  rain-water,  which,  freezing, 
forces  the  mortar  from  the  joints.  Therefore  it  is  usual,  after  the 
masonry  is  laid,  to  refill  the  joints  as  compactly  as  possible,  to  the 
depth  of  at  least  half  an  inch,  with  mortar  prepared  especially  for 
this  purpose.     This  operation  is  called  pointing. 

The  very  best  cement  mortar  should  be  used  for  pointing,  as  the 
best  becomes  dislodged  all  too  soon.  Clear  Portland  cement  mor- 
tar is  the  best,  although  1  volume  of  cement  to  1  of  sand  is  fre- 
quently used  in  first-class  work.  The  mortar,  when  ready  for  use, 
should  be  rather  incoherent  and  quite  deficient  in  plasticity.  Before 
applying  the  pointing,  the  joint  should  be  well  cleansed  by  scrap- 
ing and  brushing  out  the  loose  matter,  and  then  be  well  moistened. 
Of  course,  the  cleansing  out  of  the  joints  can  be  most  easily  done 
v/hile  the  mortar  is  new  and  soft.  The  depth  to  which  the  mortar 
shall  be  dug  out  is  not  often  specified  ;  it  is  usually  cleaned  out 
about  half  an  inch  deep,  but  should  be  at  least  an  inch.  In  the 
Brooklyn  bridge  piers  the  joints  were  cleared  1^  inches  deep. 

The  mortar  is  applied  with  a  mason's  trowel,  and  the  joint  well 
calked  with  a  calking  iron  and  hammer.  In  the  very  best  work, 
the  joint  is  also  rubbed  smooth  with  a  steel  polishing  tool.  Walls 
should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  too  rapidly  after  pointing ;  therefore, 
pointing  m  hot  weather  should  be  avoided. 

205.  Amount  of  Mortar.  The  amount  of  mortar  required  for 
ashlar  masonry  varies  with  the  size  of  the  blocks,  and  also  with 
the  closeness  of  the  dressing.  With  f-  to  J-inch  joints  and  12-  to 
20-inch  courses,  there  will  be  about  2  cubic  feet  of  mortar  per 
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cnbic  yard;  with  larger  blocks  and  closer  joints,  i.  e.,  in  the  best 
masonry,  there  will  be  about  1  cubic  foot  of  mortar  per  yard  of 
masonry.  Laid  in  1  to  2  mortar,  ordinary  ashlar  will  require  ^  to 
i  of  a  barrel  of  cement  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry. 

For  the  quantities  of  cement  and  sand  required  for  a  cubic  yard 
of  mortar  of  different  compositions,  see  page  88. 

206.  When  Employed.  Ashlar  masonry  is  used  for  piers,  abut- 
ments, arches,  and  parapets  of  bridges;  for  hydraulic  works;  for 
facing-quoins,  and  string  courses;  for  the  coping  of  inferior  kinds 
of  masonry  and  of  brick  work ;  and,  in  general,  for  works  in  which 
great  strength  and  stability  are  required. 

207.  SpecificationB  for  Ashlar.  The  specifications  for  ashlar^ 
or  "  first-class  masonry  "  as  employed  on  the  railroads,  are  abdut 
as  follows:* 

Ashlar  slinll  consist  of  range  pitch-faced  ransunry.  The  stone  shall  be  of 
durable  quality;  and  shall  be  free  from  seams,  powder  cracks,  drys,  flaws,  or 
other  imperfections. 

All  foundation  courses  sball  be  laid  with  selected,  large,  flat  stones  not  lesa 

than  1  inches  in  thickness,  nor  of  less  superlicial  surface  than  fifteen  (15) 

square  feel. 

The  courses  shall  be  not  less  than inches  thick  nor  more  tban 

iuches4  The  courses  shall  be  continuous  around  and  through  the  wall  ;  and 
no  course  shall  be  thicker  than  the  one  below  it,  except  that  the  footing 
course  may  be  thinner  than  the  one  next  above.  Stretchers  shall  be  at  least 
twiee  as  wide  as  thick,  and  at  least  four  limes  as  long  as  thick.  Headers  shall 
be,  for  at  least  three  fourths  of  their  length,  not  less  than  twice  as  wide  as 
thick;  and  shall  extend  entirely  throuirh  the  wall,  or  have  a  lenirth  not  lesa 
than  five  tiujes  the  thickness  of  the  course.  The  masonry  shall  consist  of 
heatl^rs  and  stretchers  alternating;  at  least  one  third  g  of  the  face  of  the  wall 
shall  consist  of  hearlers.  Stretchers  of  the  same  width  shall  not  be  placed 
immediately  one  above  the  other;  but  this  shall  not  apply  to  the  ends  of 
stretchers  where  headers  come  centrally  between  stretchers.  Every  header 
shall  be  immediately  over  a  stretcher  of  the  course  next  below.  Joints  on  the 
face  of  the  wall  shall  be  broken  at  least  three  quarters  of  the  thickness  of  the 
course. 

The  beds  and  the  vertical  joints  for  12  inches  back  from  the  face  of  the 
wall  shall  be  dressed,  before  being  brought  to  the  wall,  so  as  to  form  mortar 

*  For  complete  spociflcations  for  railroad  and  also  other  kinds  of  masourj',  soo 
ApjxMnlix  I,  pa^e  529. 

{  Frequently  12;  sometimes  18. 

X  Th<»  cours(;ft  of  the  classes  of  masonry  referred  to  above  usually  ranj?e  from 
14  to  30  inches;  hut,  of  course,  may  vary  according  to  the  circumstances,  and  for 
some*  purpoBos  may  l>e  as  low  as  10  inches. 

§  Often  specified  as  one  fourth. 
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joints  not  less  than  one  quarter  inch  nor  more  than  one  half  inch  in  thickness. 
All  stones  shall  be  laid  on  the  natural  bed.  No  part  of  a  stone  shall  extend 
beyond  the  back  edge  of  the  under  bed.  AH  corners  and  batter  lines  shall 
have  a  neat  chisel-draft  one  and  one  half  inches  wide  on  each  face.  The  pro- 
jections  of  the  rock-face  must  not  exceed  four  inches  beyond  the  dinft-lines  ; 
and  in  tunnel  side-walls,  the  projection  must  not  exceed  two  inches.  The 
face-edge  of  the  joint  shall  be  pitched  to  a  straight  line. 

The  backing  shall  consist  of  stone  of  the  same  thickness  as  the  correspond- 
ing face  stone.  When  walls  exceed  four  feet  in  thickness,  there  shall  be  as 
many  headers  of  the  same  size  in  the  back  of  the  wall  as  in  the  face,  so  ar- 
ranged  that  a  header  in  the  rear  of  the  wall  shall  be  between  two  headers  in 
the  front.  Tbe  backing  shall  be  so  laid  as  to  leave  no  spaces  between  the 
stones  over  six  inches  wide,  which  spaces  shall  be  filled  with  spalls  set  in 
cement  mortar.     No  spalls  shall  be  allowed  in  the  bed  joints. 

The  coping  shall  be  formed  of  large  flat  stones,  which  shall  extend  entirely 
across  the  wall  when  the  same  is  not  more  than  six  feet  wide.  The  steps  of 
wing  walls  shall  be  capped  with  stone  covering  the  entire  step  and  extending 
under  the  step  next  above  at  least  twelve  inches.  Coping  and  step  stones  shall 
be  at  least  twelve  inches  thick,  and  have  such  projections  as  the  engineer  may 
direct  [Usually  3  to  6  inches].  The  tops  and  faces  of  copings  and  step  stones 
shall  be  bush-hammered,  and  their  joints  and  beds  cut  to  one  quarter  inch 
throughout. 

208.  SaxTABED-STOHE  Masoitby.  For  definitions  of  this  class  of 
masonry  and  its  subdivisions,  see  §  197.  The  distinction  between 
sqnared-stone  masonry  and  ashlar  lies  in  the  degree  of  closeness  of 
the  joints.  According  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  "  when  the  dressing  on  the 
joints  is  such  that  the  distance  between  the  general  planes  of  the 
surfaces  of  adjoining  stones  is  one  half  inch  or  more,  the  stones 
properly  belong  to  this  class; ''  however, such  masonry  is  frequently 
classed  as  ashlar  or  cut-stone  masonry. 

Squared-stone  masonry  is  usually  quarry-faced,  random-work, 
although  pitch-faced  range-work  is  not  uncommon.  The  quoins 
and  the  sides  of  openings  are  usually  reduced  to  a  rough-smooth 
surface  with  the  face-hammer,  the  ordinary  ax,  or  the  tooth-ax. 
This  work  is  a  necessity  where  door  or  window  frames  are  inserted; 
and  it  greatly  improves  the  general  effect  of  the  wall,  if  used 
wherever  a  corner  is  turned. 

209.  Squared-stone  masonry  is  distinguished,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  ashlar  in  having  less  accurately  dressed  beds  and  joints,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  from  rubble  in  being  more  carefrJly  constructed. 
In  ordinary  practice,  the  field  covered  by  this  class  is  not  very 
definite.     The  specifications  for  *^  second-class  masonry  "  as  used 
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on  railroads  nsually  conform  to  the  above  description  of  quaryr-faced, 
range  squared-stone  masonry;  bat  sometimes  this  grade  of  masonry 
is  designated  *'  superior  rubble." 

210.  Amount  of  Mortar  Required.  The  amount  of  mortar 
required  for  squared-stone  masonry  varies  with  the  size  of  the 
stones  and  with  the  quality  of  the  masonry;  as  a  rough  average, 
one  sixth  to  one  quarter  of  the  mass  is  mortar.  When  laid  in  1  to 
2  mortar,  squared-stone  masonry  will  require  ^  to  J  of  a  barrel  of 
cement  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry. 

For  quantities  of  cement  and  sand  required  for  mortars  of 
various  compositions,  see  the  table  on  page  88. 

211.  Backing  and  Pointing.  The  statements  concerning  the 
backing  and  pointing  of  ashlar  (§§  203  and  204)  apply  substantially 
to  squared-stone  masonry.  As  the  joints  of  squared-stone  masonry 
are  thicker  than  those  of  ashlar,  the  pointing  should  be  done  pro- 
portionally more  carefully;  while  as  a  rule  it  is  done  much  more 
carelessly.  The  mortar  is  often  thrown  into  the  joint  with  a 
trowel,  and  then  trimmed  top  and  bottom  to  give  the  appearance 
of  a  thinner  joint.  Such  work  is  called  ribbon  pointing.  Trimming 
the  pointing  adds  to  the  appearance  but  not  to  the  durability. 
When  not  trimmed  it  is  called  dashed  pointing. 

212.  Specifications  for  Squared-stone  Masonry.  Squared-stone 
masonry  is  employed  for  the  piers  and  abutments  of  lighter  bridges, 
for  small  arches,  for  box-culverts,  for  basement  walls,  etc.  The 
specifications  are  about  as  follows:  * 

The  stones  shall  be  of  durable  quality;  and  shall  be  free  from  seams, 
powder  cracks,  drys,  or  other  imperfections. 

The  courses  shall  be  not  less  than  10  inches  thick. 

Stretchers  shall  be  at  least  twice  as  wide  as  thick,  and  at  least  four  times  as 
long  as  thick.  Headers  shall  be  at  least  five  times  as  long  as  thick,  and  at  least 
as  wide  as  thick.  There  shall  be  at  least  one  header  to  three  stretchers.  Joints 
on  the  face  shall  be  broken  at  least  8  inches. 

The  beds  and  vertical  joints  for  8  inches  back  from  the  face  of  the  wall 
shall  be  dressed  to  make  joints  one  half  to  one  inch  thick.  The  front  edge  of 
the  joint  shall  be  pitched  to  a  straight  line.  All  corners  and  batter-lines  shall 
be  hammer-dressed. 

Tlie  backing  shall  consist  of  stones  not  less  in  thickness  than  the  facing. 
At  least  one  half  of  the  backing  shall  be  stones  containing  2  cubic  ftet. 
The  backing  shall  be  laid  in  full  mortar  beds;  and  the  vertical  joints  shall 


♦For  complete  speciflcatious  for  masonry  for  various  purposes,  soo  Appendix  I, 
page  529. 
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also  be  filled  with  mortar.    The  spaces  between  the  large  slonesahall  be  filled 
with  spalls  set  in  mortar. 

The  coping  shall  be  fonned  of  large  flat  stones  of  such  thickneas  as  the 
engineer  may  direct,  but  in  no  case  to  be  less  than  eight  inches  <$  ).  The 
upper  surface  of  the  coping  shall  be  bush-hammered,  and  the  joints  and  Urti.- 
shall  be  dressed  to  one  half  an  inch  ^  ')  throughout.  Each  stone  must  extend 
aniireljT  across  the  wall  when  the  wall  is  not  more  than  four  feet  (4 )  thick. 

213.  Bubble  Mabobbt.  For  definitions  connected  with  this 
class  of  masonry,  see  §  I9S. 

The  stones  used  for  rubble  masonry  should  be  prepared  by 
simply  knocking  off  all  the  weak  angles  of  the  block.  It  should  be 
cleansed  from  dust^  etc.,  and  moistened,  before  being  placed  on  it^ 
bed.  This  bed  is  prepared  by  spreading  over  the  top  of  the  lower 
course  an  ample  quantity  of  good,  ordinary-tempered  mortar  in 
which  the  stone  is  firmly  embedded.  The  vertical  joints  should  lie 
carefully  filled  with  mortar.  The  interstices  between  the  larger 
masses  of  stone  are  filled  by  thrusting  small  fragments  or  chippings 
of  stone  into  the  mortar.  In  heavy  walls  of  rubble  masonry,  the 
precaution  should  be  observed  to  give  the  stones  the  same  position 
in  the  masonry  that  they  had  in  the  quarry,  i.  e.,  to  lay  them  on 
their  "natural  bed,''  since  stone  offers  more  resistance  to  pressure 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  quarry-bed  than  in  any  othei. 
The  directions  of  the  laminae  in  stratified  stones  show  the  position 
of  the  quarry-bed. 

To  connect  the  parts  well  together  and  to  strengthen  the  weak 
points,  ihroughs  or  binders  should  be  used  in  all  the  courses,  and 
the  angles  should  be  constructed  of  cut  or  hammered  stone. 

When  carefully  executed  with  good  mortar,  rubble  possesses  all  the 
strength  and  durability  required  in  structures  of  an  ordinary  char- 
acter, and  is  much  less  expensive  than  ashlar.  The  diificuity  is  in 
getting  it  well  executed.  The  most  common  defects  are  (1)  not  bring- 
ing the  stones  to  an  even  bearing;  (2)  leaving  large  vertical  openings 
between  the  several  stones:  (3)  laying  up  a  considerable  height  of 
the  wall  drv,  with  onlv  a  little  mortar  on  the  face  and  back,  and 
then  pouring  mortar  on  the  top  of  the  wall;  (4)  using  insufficient 
cement,  or  that  of  a  poor  quality.  The  last  defect  is  usually  obviated 
by  furnishing  the  cement  to  the  contractor :  and  the  second  and 
third  defects  may  be  detected  by  probing  the  vertical  joints  with  a 
small  steel  rod.     In  order  to  secure  good  rubble,  great  skill  and 
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care  are  required  on  the  part  of  the  mason,  and  constant  watchiul- 
noas  on  the  part  of  the  inspector. 

A  very  stable  wall  can  be  built  of  rubble  masonry  without  any 
dressing,  except  a  draft  on  the  quoins  by  which  to  plumb  the  cor- 
ners and  carry  them  up  neatly,  and  a  few  strokes  of  the  hammer  to 
spall  off  any  projections  or  surplus  stone.  This  style  of  work  ia 
not  generally  advisable,  as  very  few  mechanics  can  be  relied  upon  to 
take  the  proper  amount  of  care  in  leveling  up  the  beds  and  filling 
the  joints;  and  as  a  consequence,  one  small  stone  may  jar  loose  and 
fall  out,  resulting  probably  in  the  downfall  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  wall.  Some  of  the  naturally  bedded  stones  are  so  smooth  and 
uniform  as  to  need  no  dressing  or  spalling  up;  a  wall  of  such  stones 
is  very  economical,  -since  there  is  no  expense  of  cutting  and  no  time 
is  lost  in  hunting  for  the  right  stone,  and  yet  strong,  massive  work 
is  assured.  However,  many  of  the  naturally  bedded  stones  have 
inequalities  on  their  surfaces,  and  in  order  to  keep  them  level  in  the 
course  it  becomes  necessary  to  raise  one  corner  by  placing  spalls  or 
chips  of  stone  under  the  bed,  and  to  fill  the  vacant  spaces  well  and 
full  with  mortar.  It  is  just  here  that  the  disadvantage  of  this  style 
of  work  becomes  apparent.  Unless  the  mason  places  these  spalls  so 
that  the  stone  rests  firmly,  /.  e.,  does  not  rock,  it  will  work  loose, 
particularly  if  the  structure  is  subject  to  shock,  as  the  walls  of 
cattle- guards,  etc.  Unless  these  spalls  are  also  distributed  so  as  to 
support  all  parts  of  the  stone,  it  is  liable  to  he  broken  by  the  weight 
above  it.  A  few  such  instances  in  the  same  work  may  occasion  con- 
siderable disiister. 

One  of  the  tricks  of  masons  is  to  put  '^  niirger-heads'^  (stones 
from  which  the  natural  rounded  surface  has  not  been  taken  off) 
into  the  interior  of  the  wall. 

214.  Kubble  masonry  ii  sometimes  laid  without  any  mortar,  as 
in  slope  walls  (§  218),  paving  (§  219),  etc.,  in  wliich  ea.^e  it  is  called 
dry  rubble;  but  as  such  work  is  much  more  frequently  designated 
as  slope-wall  masonry  and  stone- pavini]^.  it  is  better  to  reserve  the 
term  rubble  for  undressed  stone  laid  in  mortar.  Occasionallv  box 
culverts  are  built  of  the  so-called  dry  rubble;  but  as  such  construc- 
tion is  not  to  be  commended,  there  is  no  need  of  a  term  to  desig- 
nate that  kind  of  masonry. 

215.  Amount  of  Mortar  Required.  If  rubble  masonry  is  com- 
posed of  small  and  irregular  stones,  about  one  third  of  the  mass 
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irill  consist  of  mortar;  if  the  stones  are  larger  and  more  regular, 
one  fifth  to  one  quarter  will  be  mortar.  Laid  in  1  to  2  mortar, 
■ordinary  rubble  requires  from  one  half  to  one  barrel  of  cement  per 
cubic  yard  of  masonry. 

For  the  amount  of  cement  and  sand  required  for  mortar  of  va- 
rious compositions,  see  the  table  on  page  88. 

216.  When  Employed.  Kubble  mjisonry  of  the  quality  described 
above  is  frequently  employed  for  the  smallest  sizes  of  bridge  abut- 
ments, small  arch  culverts,  box  and  open  culverts,  foundations  of 
buildings,  etc.,  and  for  backing  for  ashlar  masonry  (§  200). 

217.  Specifications  for  Bubble  Masonry.*  The  following  re- 
quirements, if  properly  complied  with,  will  secure  what  is  generally 
known  among  railroad  engineers  as  superior  rubble. 

Rubble  masonry  shall  consist  of  coursed  rubble  of  good  quality  laid  in 
-cement  mortar.  No  stone  shall  be  less  than  six  inches  (6")  in  thickness,  unless 
otherwise  directed  by  the  engineer.  No  stone  shall  measure  less  than  twelve 
inches  (12")  in  its  least  horizontal  dimension,  or  less  than  its  thickness.  At 
least  one  fourth  of  the  stone  in  the  face  shall  be  headers,  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  wall.  The  stones  shall  be  roughly  squared  on  joints,  beds,  and 
faces,  laid  so  as  to  break  joints  and  in  full  mortar  beds.  All  vertical  spaces 
4hall  be  flushed  with  good  cement  mortar  and  then  be  packed  full  with  spalls. 
No  spalls  will  be  allowed  in  the  beds.  Selected  stones  shall  be  used  at  ^11 
angles,  and  shall  be  neatly  pitched  to  true  lines  and  laid  on  hammer-dressed 
beds;  draft  lines  may  be  required  at  the  more  prominent  angles. 

The  top  of  parapet  walls,  piers,  and  abutments  shall  be  capped  with  stones 
extending  entirely  across  the  wall,  and  having  a  front  and  end  projection  of 
not  less  than  four  inches  (4").  Coping  stones  shall  be  neatly  squared,  and  laid 
with  joints  of  less  than  one  half  inch  (i").  The  steps  of  wing-walls  shall  be 
-capped  with  stone  covering  the  entire  step,  and  extending  at  least  six  inches 
<^')  into  the  wall.  Coping  and  step  stones  shall  be  roughly  hammer- dressed 
on  top,  their  outer  faces  pitched  to  true  lines,  and  be  of  such  thickness  (not 
less  than  six  inches)  and  have  such  projections  as  the  engineer  may  direct. 

*  *  The  specifications  for  rubble  masonry  will  apply  to  rabble  masonry  laid 
•Iry,  except  as  to  the  use  of  the  mortar  (see  §  214)." 

218.  Slope-wall  Masovbt.  A  slope-wall  is  a  thin  layer  of 
masonry  used  to  preserve  the  slopes  of  embankments,  excavations, 
canals,  river  banks,  etc.,  from  rain,  waves,  weather,  etc.  The  usual 
specifications  are  as  follows: — 

The  stones  must  reach  entirely  through  the  wall,  and  be  not  less  than  four 
inches  (4")  thick  and  twelve  inches  (12")  long.  They  must  be  laid  with  broken 
JointH;  and  the  joints  must  be  as  close  and  free  from  spalls  as  possible. 


*  For  complete  specifications  for  masonry  for  various  parposes,  see  Appendix  !• 
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219.  Stohe  PAvnro.  Stone  paving  is  used  for  the  inverts  of  arch 
cuiverts,  for  protecting  the  lower  end  of  arches  from  undermining, 
and  for  foundations  of*  box  culverts  and  small  arches.  It  is  usually 
classed  as  dry  rubble  masonry,  althongh  it  is  occasionally  laid  with 
cement  mortar.     The  usual  specifications  are  about  as  follows  : 

Stone  paving  shall  be  made  of  flat  stones  from  eight  inches  (8")  to  fifteen 
inches  (15")  in  depth,  set  on  edge,  closely  laid  and  well  bedded  in  the  soil,  and 
shall  present  an  even  top  surface. 

220.  Riprap.  Riprap  is  stone  laid,  without  mortar^  about  tho 
base  of  piers,  abutments,  etc.,  to  prevent  scour,  and  on  banks  to 
prevent  wash.  When  used  for  the  protection  of  piers,  the  stones 
are  dumped  in  promiscuously,  their  size  depending  upon  the 
material  at  hand  and  the  velocity  of  the  current;  stones  of  15  to 
25  cubic  feet  each  are  frequently  employed.  When  used  for  the 
protection  of  banks,  the  riprap  is  laid  by  hand  to  a  uniform  thick- 
ness. 

221.  STSEVOTH  of  Stoke  Masonbt.  The  i^esults  obtained  by 
testing  small  specimens  of  stone  (see  §  14)  are  useful  in  determin- 
ing the  relative  strength  of  different  kinds  of  stone,  but  are  of  no 
value  in  determining  the  ultimate  strength  of  tlie  same  stone  when 
built  into  a  masonry  structure.  The  strength  of  a  mass  of  masonry 
depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  stone,  the  size  of  the  blocks,  the 
accuracy  of  the  dressing,  the  proportion  of  headers  to  stretchers, 
and  the  strength  of  the  mortar.  A  variation  in  any  one  of  these 
items  may  greatly  change  the  strength  of  the  masonry. 

The  importance  of  the  mortar  as  affecting  the  strength  of 
masonry  to  resist  direct  compression  is  generally  overlooked.  The 
mortar  acts  as  a  cushion  (§  13)  between  the  blocks  of  stone,  and  if 
it  has  insufficient  strength  it  will  be  squeezed  out  laterally,  pro- 
ducing a  tensile  strain  in  the  stone;  weak  mortar  thus  causes  the 
stone  to  fail  by  tension  instead  of  by  compression.  No  experiments 
have  ever  been  made  upon  the  strength  of  stone  masonry  ujider  the 
conditions  actually  occurring  in  masonry  structures,  owing  to  tlie 
lack  of  a  testing-machine  of  sufficient  strength.  Experiments 
made  upon  brick  piers  (§  246)  12  inches  square  and  from  2  to  10 
feet  high,  laid  in  mortar  composed  of  1  volume  Portland  cement 
and  2  sand,  show  that  the  strength  per  square  inch  of  the  masonry 
i:s  only  about  one  sixth  of  the  strength  of  the  brick.  An  increase 
of  50  per  cent,  in  the  strength  of  the  brick  produced  no  appreciable 
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effect  on  the  strength  of  the  masonry;  but  the  substitution  of 
cement  mortar  (1  Portland  and  2  sand),  for  lime  mortar  (1  lime  and 
3  sand)  increased  the  strength  of  the  masonry  70  per  cent.  The 
method  of  failure  of  these  piers  indicates  that  the  mortar  squeezed 
out  of  the  joints  and  caused  the  brick  to  fail  by  tension.  Since  the 
mortar  is  the  weakest  element,  the  less  mortar  used  the  stronger  the 
wall;  therefore  the  thinner  the  joints  and  the  larger  the  blocks,  the 
stronger  the  masonry,  provided  the  surfaces  of  the  stones  do  not. 
come  in  contact. 

It  is  generally  stated  that  the  working  strain  on  stone  masonry 
should  not  exceed  one  twentieth  to  one  tenth  of  the  strength  of  the 
stone;  but  it  is  clear,  from  the  experiments  on  the  brick  piers  re- 
ferred to  above,  that  the  strength  of  the  masonry  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  the  stone  only  in  a  remote  degree.  .  In  a  general  way  it 
may  be  said  that  the  results  obtained  by  testing  small  cubes  may 
vary  50  per  cent,  from  each  other  (or  say  25  per  cent,  from  the 
mean)  owing  to  undetected  differences  iu  the  material,  cutting,  and 
manner  of  applying  the  pressure.  Experiments  also  show  that 
stones  crack  at  about  half  of  their  ultimate  crushing  strength. 
Hence,  when  the  greatest  care  possible  is  exercised  in  selecting  and 
bedding  the  stone,  the  safe  working  strength  of  the  stone  alono 
should  not  be  regarded  as  more  than  three  eighths  of  the  ultimate 
strength.  A  further  allowance,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  struc- 
ture, the  quality  of  mortar,  the  closeness  of  the  joints,  etc.,  should 
be  made  to  insure  safety.  Experiments  upon  even  comparatively 
large  monoliths  give  but  little  indication  of  the  strength  of  masonry. 
The  only  practicable  way  of  determining  the  actual  strength  of 
masonry  is  to  note  the  loads  carried  by  existing  structures.  How- 
ever, this  method  of  investigation  will  give  only  the  load  which  does 
not  crush  the  masonry,  since  probably  no  structure  ever  failed  owing 
to  the  crushing  of  the  masonry.  After  an  extensive  correspondence 
and  a  thorough  search  through  engineering  literature,  the  following 
list  is  given  as  showing  the  maximum  pressure  to  which  the  several 
classes  ot  masonry  have  been  subjected. 

222.  Pressure  Allowed.  Early  builders  used  much  more  mas- 
sive masonry,  proportional  to  the  load  to  be  carried,  than  is  cus- 
tomary at  present.  Experience  and  experiments  have  shown  that 
such  great  strength  is  unnecessary.  The  load  on  the  monolithic 
piers  supporting  the  large  churches  in  Europe  does  not  exceed  3(? 
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tons  per  sq.  ft.  (420  lbs.  per  sq.  in.),*  or  about  one  thirtieth  of  the 
ultimate  strength  of  the  stone  alone.  The  stone-arch  bridge  of  140 
ft.  span  at  Pont-y-Prydd,  over  the  Taff,  in  Wales,  erected  in  1750, 
probably  has  a  pressure  of  about  1000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  (72  tons  per 
sq.  ft.)  on  hard  limestone  rubble  masonry  laid  in  lime  mortar. f 
Riuinie  subjected  good  hard  limestone  rubble  in  columns  4  feet 
square  to  22  tons  per  eq.  ft.  (300  lbs.  per  sq.  in.).J  The  granite  piers 
of  the  Saltash  Bridge  sustain  a  pressure  of  9  tons  per  sq.  ft.  (125 
lbs.  per  sq.  in.). 

The  maximum  pressure  on  the  granite  masonry  of  the  towers  of 
tlio  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  about  28^  tons  per  sq.  ft.  (about  400  lbs.  per 
sq.  in.).  The  maximum  pressure  on  the  limestone  masonry  of  this 
bridge  is  about  10  tons  per  sq.  ft.  (125  lbs.  per  sq.  in.).  The  face 
stones  ranged  in  cubical  contents  from  H  to  5  cubic  yards;  the 
stones  of  the  granite  backing  averaged  about  1^  cu.  yds.,  and  of  the 
limestone  about  H  cu.  yds.  per  piece.  The  mortar  was  1  volume 
of  lloscndale  cement  and  2  of  sand.  The  stones  were  rough-axed, 
or  pointed  to  J-inch  bed-joints  and  ^-inch  vertical  face-joints.§ 
'These  towers  are  very  fine  examples  of  the  mason's  art 

In  the  Rookery  Building,  Chicago,  granite  columns  about  3  feet 
-square  sustain  30  tons  per  sq.  ft.  without  any  signs  of  weakness. 

In  the  Washington  Monument,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  normal 
pressure  on  the  lower  joint  of  the  walls  of  the  shaft  is  20.2  tons 
per  sq.  ft.  (280  lbs.  per  sq.  in.),  and  the  maximum  pressure  brought 
upon  any  joint  under  the  action  of  the  wind  is  25.4  tons  per  sq.  ft. 
(350  lbs.  per  sq.  in.).j 

The  pressure  on  the  limestone  piers  of  the  St.  Louis  Bridge  was, 

7.)efare  completion,  38  tons  per  sq.  ft.  (527  lbs.  per  sq.  in.);  and  after 

completion  the  pressure  was  10  tons  per  sq.  ft.  (273  lbs.  per  sq.  in.) 

on  the  piers  and  15  tons  per  sq.  ft.  (1!)8  lbs.  per  sq.  in.)  on  the  abut* 

merits.^ 

The  limestone  masonry  in  the  towers  of  the  Niagara  Suspension 


*  In  thirt  connection  it  is  oonvonient  to  remember  that  1  ton  per  square  foot  ia 
oqulvjilout  nearly  to  14  (exactly  13.88)  pounds  per  square  inch, 
t  Tlio  Techuop:nii)h,  University  of  Illinois,  No.  7,  p.  27. 
X  Proc.  Inst,  of  C.  E.,  vol.  x.  p.  241. 

§  F.  CollinRWOod,  u»st,  ongiueor,  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  of  C.  E. 
II  Ut^port  of  Col.  T.  L.  Casey.  U.  S.  A.,  engineer  in  charge. 
^  History  of  St.  Louis  Bridge,  pp.  370-74. 
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I  Bridge  failed  uihUt  3G  tons  per  t«j.  ft.,  and  were  taken  down, — how- 
I  ever,  the  mftsom-y  was  not  well  executed,* 

,At  tlie  South  Street  Bridge;  Ptiiladolphia,  the  presBure  on  the 

I  limestone  rubble  masonry  in  the  pneumatic  piles  ia  15.7  tons  per 

[  Bq.  ft.  (220  lbs.  persq.  in.)  at  the  bottom  and  1^  tons  per  sq.  ft.  at 

I  the  top.    "  This  is  unusually  heavy,  but  there  are  no  signs  of  weak- 

."t     The  maximum  pressure  on  the  rubble  masonry  (laid  in 

Cement  mortar)  of  some  of  tlie  large  masonry  dams  ia  from  11  to  14 

tons  per  sq.  ft.  (154  to  195  Iba.  per  sq.  in.).     The  Quaker  Bridge 

Dam  is  designed  for  a  maximum  pressure  of  16f  tons  per  sq,  ft. 

(230  lbs.  per  sq.  in.)  on  massive  rubble  maeonry  in  best  hydraulic 

cement  mortar.  J 

,  Safe  Presrare.  In  the  light  of  the  preceding  esamples 
I  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  safe  load  for  the  different  claesos  of 
I  maeoury  ia  about  as  follows,  provided  each  is  the  best  of  its  class : 

Concrete 6  to  IS  tons  per  square  foot. 

Rubble lOlolS     ' 

Squared  elone 15  lo  30     "      "         ■' 

Limtslont  BsUlur,      ....  20  to  35 

Ot&Diie  BHtiliir 80    "     "        "        " 

224.  Heasusexent  of  Hasoniit.     The  method  of  determining 
I  the  quantity  of  miiijonry  in  a  structure  is  frequently  governed  by 
trade  rules  or  louid  custom,  luid  these  vary  greatly  with  locality, 
Masona  have  voluminous  and  arbiti-ary  rules  for  the  measurement 
of  masonry;  for  example,  the  masons  and  stone-cutters  of  Boston 
at  one  time  adopted  a  code  of  thirty-six  complicated  rules  for  the 
1  measurement  of  hammer-dressed  granite.     As  an  example  of  the 
I  indefiniteness  and  arbitrariness  of  all  such  rules,  we  quote  the  follow- 
f  ing,  wbicii  are  said  to  be  customary  in  Pennsylvania :  "  All  open- 
ings less  than  'i  feet  wide  are  counted  solid.     All  openings  more 
than  3  feet  wide  are  taken  ont,   but  IS   inches  is  added  to  tlie 
running  measurement  for  every  jamb  built.     Arches  are  counted 
r  solid  from  the  spring  of  the  arch,  and  nothing  allowed  for  arching. 
J  The  corners  of  buildiugsare  measured  twice.     Pillars  less  than  3  feet 
ftaqnare  are  counted  on  three  sides  as  lineal  measurement,  multiplied 
tby  the  fourth  side  and  depth;  if  more  tlian  3  feet,  the  two  opposite 

•  Trans.  Am.  8oc.  of  C.  E.,  vol.  xvU.  pp.  301-12.  t  Ihid.,  vol.  vil.  pp,  BOM. 

t  Si^fineerUig  Arra,  vol.  ill,  p.  75. 
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sides  are  taken;  to  each  side  18  inches  for  each  jamb  is  added  to 
hneal  measurement  thereof;  the  whole  multiplied  by  the  smaller  side 
and  multiplied  by  the  depth." 

A  well-established  custom  has  all  the  force  of  law,  unless  due 
notice  is  given  to  the  contrary^  The  more  definite,  and  therefore 
better,  method  is  to  measure  the  exact  solid  contents  of  the  masonry, 
and  pay  accordingly.  In  "  net  measurement"  all  openings  are  de- 
ducted; in  "gross  measurement"  no  openings  are  deducted. 

The  quantity  of  masonry  is  usually  expressed  in  cubic  yards. 
The  perch  is  occasionally  employed  for  this  purpose;  but  since  the 
supposed  contents  of  a  perch  vary  from  16  to  25  cubic  feet,  the  term 
is  very  properly  falling  into  disuse.  The  contents  of  a  masonry 
structure  are  obtained  by  measuring  to  the  neat  lines  of  the  design. 
If  a  wall  is  built  thicker  than  specified,  no  allowance  is  made  for  tlie 
masonry  outside  of  -the  limiting  lines  of  the  design;  but  if  the 
masonry  does  not  extend  to  the  neat  lines,  a  deduction  is  made  for 
the  amount  it  falls  short.  Of  course  a  reasonable  working  allow- 
ance must  be  made  when  determining  whether  the  dimensiouo  of 
the  masonry  meet  the  specifications  or  not. 

In  engineering  coni^truction  it  is  a  nearly  uniform  custom  to 
mwisuro  all  masonry  in  cubic  yards;  but  in  architectural  construc- 
tion it  is  customary  to  measure  water  tables,  string-courses,  etc., 
by  the  lineal  foot,  and  window-sills,  lintels,  etc.,  bv  the  square  ft^oL 
In  engineering,  all  dressed  or  cut-stonework,  such  as  copings,  bridge 
seats,  cornices,  water-tjihles,  etc.,  is  paid  for  in  cubic  yards,  with 
an  additional  price  per  square  foot  for  the  surfaces  that  are  dressed, 
cut,  or  bush-hammered. 

225.  Classification  of  Railroad  Masonry.  The  stone  masonry 
required  in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  is  usually  classified  about 
as  follows:  first-class  masonry,  second-class  masonry,  rubble  masonry 
(sometimes  called  third-class  masonry,  §  209),  rubl)le  masonry  laid 
dry  (§  214),  stone  paying,  slope-walls,  and  riprap.  First-class  ma- 
sonry is  equivalent  to  ashlar  (§§  200-7);  this  head  generally  includes 
bridge  abutments  and  piers  of  the  larger  class,  and  arch  culverts  of 
greater  span  than  10  feet.  Sometimes  second-class  masonry  is  speci- 
fied as  squared-stone  masonry  (§§  208-12),  and  sometimes  as  superior 
rubble  (§§  213-17);  it  is  used  in  less  important  structures  than  first- 
class  masonry. 

Frequently  specifications  recognize  also  the  following  classifica- 
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tion  :  first-class  arch  masonry,  second-class  arch  masonry,  first-class 
bridge-pier  masonry,  second-class  bridge-pier  masonry,  and  jxjdestal 
masonry.  The  quality  of  work  thus  specified  is  the  same  as  for  first- 
class  and  second-class  masonry  respectively,  the  only  difference 
being  peculiar  to  the  form  of  the  masonry  structure,  as  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  succeeding  chapters.  The  specifications  for  each  structure 
should  give  the  quantities  of  each  kind  of  masonry. 

For  complete  specifications  for  railroad  masonry,  see  Appendix  I. 

226.  ESTIICATES  OF  Cost  of  Hasokbt.  The  following  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  masonry,  from  Trau twine's  Engineer's  Pocket-book,^ 
are  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  as  accurate  as  such  averages  can 
be  stated,  since  every  item  is  liable  to  great  variation.  The  estimates 
are  based  on  the  assumption  that  a  mason  receives  $3.50  and  a 
laborer  $2.00  per  day  of  8  hours. 

227.  "ftuarrying.f  After  the  preliminary  expenses  of  purchas- 
ing the  site  of  a  good  quarry,  cleaning  off  the  surface  earth  and 
disintegrated  top  rock,  and  providing  the  necessary  tools,  trucks, 
cranes,  etc.,  the  totjil  net  expenses  tor  getting  out  the  rough  stone 
for  masonry  ready  for  delivery  may  be  roughly  estimated  thus: 
Stones  of  such  size  as  two  men  can  readily  lift,  measured  in  piles, 
will  cost  per  cubic  yard  from  i  to  ^^  the  daily  wages  of  a  quarry 
laborer.  Ijarge  stones,  ranging  from  ^  to  1  cubic  yard  each,  got  out 
by  blasting,  from  1  to  2  daily  wages  per  cubic  yard.  Larger  stones, 
ranging  from  1  to  IJ^  cubic  yards  each,  in  which  most  of  the  work 
must  be  done  by  wedges  in  order  that  the  individual  stones  shall 
come  out  in  tolerably  regular  shape  and  conform  to  stipulated  dimen- 
sions, from  2  to  4  daily  wages  per  cubic  yard.  The  lower  prices  are 
low  for  sandstone,  while  the  higher  ones  are  high  for  granite.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  about  IJ  cubic  yards  of  good  sandstone  can 
be  quarried  at  the  same  cost  as  1  of  granite — or,  in  other  words, 
calling  the  cost  of  granite  1,  that  of  sandstone  will  be  J;  hence  the 
means  of  the  foregoing  limits  may  be  regarded  as  rather  full  prices 
for  sandstone,  rather  scant  for  granite,  and  about  fair  for  limestone 
or  marble. 

228.  "  Dressing.!  In  the  first  place,  a  liberal  allowance  should 
be  made  for  waste.  Even  when  the  stone  wedges  out  handsonn^ly 
on  all  sides  in  large  blocks  of  nearly  the  required  shape  and  size, 

*  Published  by  permission. 
+  See  Note  1,  Appendix  II. 
I  See  Notes  2  and  3,  Appendix  II. 
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from  ^  to  i  of  the  rough  block  will  generally  not  more  than  cover 
waste  of  dressing.  In  moderate-sized  blocks  (say  averaging  about 
^  a  cubic  yard  each)  got  out  by  blasting,  from  i  to  ^  will  not  be 
too  much  for  stone  of  medium  character  as  to  straight  splitting. 
The  last  allowance  is  about  right  for  well-scabbled  dressing.  The 
smaller  the  stones  the  greater  must  be  the  allowance  for  waste.  In 
large  operations  it  becomes  expedient  to  have  the  stones  dressed,  as 
far  as  possible,  at  the  quarry,  in  order  to  diminish  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, which,  when  the.  distance  is  great,  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant item — especially  when  by  land  and  on  common  roads. 

229.  "  Ashlar.  Average  size  of  the  stones,  say  5  feet  long,  Z 
feet  wide,  and  1.4  feet  thick — or  two  such  stones  to  a  cubic  yard. 
Then,  supposing  the  stone  to  be  of  granite  or  gneiss,  the  cost  -per 
cubic  yard  of  ashlar  facing  will  be  : 

"(Jetting  out  the  stone  from  the  quarry  by  blasting,  allow- 
ing i  for  waste  in  dressing,  1^  cubic  yards  at  f  3.00 

per  yard. f  4  00 

Dressing  14  sq.  ft.  of  face  at  85  cents, 4  90 

Dressing  52  sq.  ft.  of  beds  and  joints  at  18  cents,     ...       9  8d 

Net  cost  of  the  dressed  stone  at  the  quarry,   .     .     .  |18  26 
Hauling  (say  1  mile),  loading,  and  unloading,     ....       1  20 

Mortar,  say 40 

Laying,  including  scaffold,  hoisting  machinery,  etc.,      .       2  00 

Net  cost $21  86 

Profit  to  contractor,  say  15  per  cent., 3  28 

Total  cost  per  cubic  yard, $25  14 

'^  Dressing  will  cost  more  if  the  faces  are  to  be  rounded  or 
moulded.  If  the  stones  are  smaller  than  we  have  assumed,  there 
will  be  more  scjuare  feet  per  cubic  yard  to  be  dressed.  If,  in  the 
foregoing  case,  the  stones  be  perfectly  well  dressed  on  all  sides,  in- 
cluding the  back,  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  would  be  increased  about 
110;  and  if  some  of  the  sides  be  curved,  as  in  arch  stones,  say  112 
or  114;  and  if  tlie  blocks  be  carefully  wedged  out  to  given  dimen- 
sions, $IG  or  |>18.  Under  these  conditions  the  net  cost  of  the 
dressed  stone  at  the  quarry  will  be  $28,  $31,  and  $35  per  cubic  yard, 
respectively. 

'^If  the  stone  be  sandstone  with  good  natural  beds,  the  getting 
out  may  be  put  at  $3.00  per  cubic  yard.     Face  dressing  at  26  cents. 
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p«i-  sq,  it.,  say  ^.G-i  [wr  cu.  yd.  Beds  and  joints  at  13  cents  per 
sq.  ft.,  say  #t>.70  per  cu.  yd.  The  total  cost,  then,  is  ¥19.55  inetcnd 
of  (-25. 14  for  granito,  and  the  net  cost  IIT.UO  instead  of  the  t3l.8& 
percu.  yd.  forgrunit*.  The  totiil  cost  of  lurgc,  well-scabbled,  ranged 
sandstone  musonry  in  mortar  may  he  taken  at  ubout  8iO  jiercu.  yd. 

230.  "Babble.     With  Btunes  averaging  nlioitt  J  cubic  3'urd  each, 
and  i^oiiiinoii  tiibor  nt  *1  per  day,  the  cost  of  granite  rubbU,  such 
ae  is  generally  Uocd  as  bucking  for  the  foregoing  ashhir,  will  bo  about  ' 
as  follows  : 

Geltlcig  oiit  Ihe  slone  from  tbe  quBTy  by  bjaaling.  hIIow- 

itig  I  fur  vBsieln  scalibliug,  1^  cu.  yds.  %  %ZM.      .    $3  43 

HnuliDi!  I  mile,  loading  and  unloadiug.     ,,..,.       1  20 

Uortar  i2  cu.  fl..  or  l.G  Blruck  husbuls  of  ijuicklimt.',  niid 
10  ca.  ri.  or  B  struck  biuUels  of  saui)  or  gmve..  mid 
mixing) 1  60 

Scabblicg.  luying,  scaffolding,  lioisticig  macbluciy.  l-Ii^.,        2  GO 

Ncl  cost $3  03 

Pmflt  to  contractor,  say  15  per  cent 1  30 

Total  cofit  Iter  cubic  yard, tO  93 

"  Corniiifiti  rubble  of  small  stouoB,  tlie  avenige  sizi?  being  such  aa 
two  men  can  handle,  costs  to  get  Jt  out  of  the  quarry  about  80  eta. 
per  yard  of  pile,  or,  to  allow  for  waste,  say  tl.OO.  Hauling  1  mile, 
♦l.(.)0.  It  can  bo  roughly  Ecabbled  and  laid  for  il, 20  more.  Mortar, 
ae  above,  il.50.  Total  net  cost,  *4.70;  or  with  15  per  cent,  profit, 
95.40,  at  the  above  wages  for  labor." 

231.  Hasket  Fbice  of  Store.  The  average  market  qnotations 
to  builders  and  contractors  for  tho  year  1888  were  about  as  follows, 
f.o.b.  (free  on  board)  at  the  quarry  : 

Grsnile—mugli |0  40  to  (0  60  per  cub— foot. 

Limesl one— common  rubble.   ...  1  00  ■■  I  50  percubt-  yard. 

"            pood  miijie  nibble,    .     .  1  BO  "     2  00 

■'            hridgi- sloue,     .     .     ,     .  08  "  10  per  cubic  fool. 

.iimcnsioM  Blone,  ...  M  "  3.1    -       '■ 

copings 20  ■■        3.5 

Sandsloiip 3.1  '■  1  00  perciiliicynnl, 

?32.  COBT  or  Kabofet.*  U.  8.  Public  Bnildings.  The  following 
tabh  gives  the  average  contract  price  during  the  past  few  years  for 
cuttiig  the  atone  for  the  United  f^tates  government  buildinga :  f 

•  For  adtlttional  dtitA,  bm  Notes  1-4.  Appendix  II,  pages  M4-ia. 
(  AmorkuD  .4rc;liit©i;l,  vol.  ixli,  pp.  li,  7. 
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TABLE  15. 
Cost  of  Cuttino  Stonb  for  U.  S.  PuBiiic  Buildings. 


Kind  of  Scrpacb. 

Oranitk. 

MABBI.B. 

LiMXSTONS  AKD 

Sandstokx. 

Min. 

f  0  30 
45 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max. 

Beds  and  joints,  per  aq.  f  t. . . . 
Pean-hammered,  '*    **    '*  ... 
Plain  face,  6-cul,  '*    "    "... 

f  0  35 
50 
65 
75 

88 
1  10 

f  0  20 
80 

f  0  25 
85 

fO  12 
15 

f  0  15 
20 

••    8-cut,  "    "    "  ... 

*•  10-cut,  •'    •*    "  ... 

"        ••  12-cut,  "    "    "  ... 

Rubbed,                '*    "    "  ... 

40 
50 

20 
25 

25 

Tooled.                 "    "    "  ... 

80 

The  following  table  shows  the  contract  price  for  the  masonry  of 
the  United  States  public  buildings  : 

TABLE  16. 
Cost  of  Masonry  in  U.  S.  Public  Buildings. 


Kind  of  Work. 


Haudom  rubble,  limestone. 


<< 


i< 


<  t 


ti 


fPLAOB. 


"  "        saiulstone 

Squared  ninsoiiry,  saiulslone 

Coursed  niasoiirv,  sjindstoue 

Siiuarud  masonry,  limestone 

granite 

Kof'lv-face  ashlar,         *'      

"         *■         "     and  cut-stone  gnmite,  Hv^. 

Cut  granite,  basement  and  area  walls 

Koek-faee  ashlar,  and  cut  and  moulded  trim- 
mings. Stony  Point.  Mieh.,  sjindstone.  . 

Trimmings    Hedford  limestone,  bid 

Kock-face  a.^hlar,  granite,  retaining  wall. .  . 
Dressed  en|)ing.         "  ••  *'   ... 

White  sandstone.  — furnisheil  only 

Armijo 

Cut  and  moulded  sandstone  of  su])erstructure 

"  average  bid. . . . 

limestone,  lowest  bid 

average  bid 

Rock-face   ashlar,    cut   and    moulded  trim- 
mings. Middlesex  brownstoiu* 

Cut  and  moulded.  Hedford  limestone 

sandstone 

linu'.stone 

sandstone 

granite,  superstructure.. 


Ilarrisburg,  Va 
Cincinnati.  O.. 
Denver.  Col. . . . 
Pittsburgli,  Pa. 


« t 


Columbus,  O 

Memphi.s,  Tenu... 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. . . 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Memphis,  Tenn. . 

Dallas,  Tex !. 

Denver,  Col 

Council  Bluffs,   la 


<  < 

C  ( 

(( 


(  < 
I  < 


<  < 


(< 

<4 


<( 
(t 


.4 


.  < 
H 
tt 
(< 


<  • 
(< 
(i 
I  t 


Rochester,  X.  Y. . 
liouisville,  Ky. . . . 

Dallas,  Tex 

Hannibal,  Mo 

Des  Moines,  la. . . 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.... 


1885 
1884 
1H«8 
18S6 
188.J 
1885 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1886 
1886 

1885 
1885 
1886 
1886 
1885 

ias5 

1885 
1885 
1885 

1884 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1887 
1886 


10  20 
20 
20 
35 
60 
70 
68 
30 
1  38 

1  ()0 

2  00 


1  52 
1  65 

1  00 

2  50 
35 
73 

1  91 

2  11 


1 

2  :3 

?-ll 

I  00 
2  46 

1  83 

2  27 
8  00 
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233.  Bailroad  Kaaonry.  The  following  are  the  average  prices 
actuaUy  paid  in  the  construction  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Bail* 
road,  in  1873-77  :  ♦ 

First-class  bridge  masonry,  per  cu.  yd., 910  89 

Second-class  bridge  masonry,  in  cement,  per  cu.  yd.,   .  7  40 

Second-class  bridge  masonry,  dry,  per  cu.  yd.,    ....  7  Od 

First-class  arch  masonry,  per  cu.  yd., 11  !d4 

Second-class  arch  masonry,  in  cement,  per  cu.  yd.,  ...  8  61 

Second-class  arch  masonry,  dry,  per  cu.  yd., 7  75 

Brick- work  in  tunnels,  per  cu.  yd., 8  50 

Brick-work  in  buildings,  per  cu.  yd., 7  00 

Box-culvert  masonry,  in  cement,  per  cu.  yd., 4  89 

Box-culvert  masonry-,  dry,  per  cu.  yd., 4  8d 

Concrete,  percu.  yd., 553 

Slope  walls,  per  cu.  yd 4  41 

Stone  paving,  per  cu.  y  d 2  41 

234.  Tunnel  Masonry.  The  following  are  the  average  pricesf 
paid  in  1883-87  on  the  new  Croton  Aqueiluct  tunnel  which  supplies 
New  York  Citv  with  water.  The  mortar  was  2  sand  to  1  Rosendale 
cement. 

Dimension-stone  masonrj'  (granite), f  42  50 

Brick- work  lining,  per  cu.  yd., 10  14 

Brick-^iork  backing,  per  cu.  yd., 8  49 

Rubble  masonry,  lining,  per  cu.  yd 5  05 

Concrete  lining,  3 stone  to  1  Rosendale  cement,  percu. yd.,  5  67 

Concrete  lining,  5  stone  to  1  Rosendale,  per  cu.  yd.,    .    .  5  16 

Concrete  backing,  3  stone  to  1  Rosendale,  per  cu.  yd.,      .  4  78 

Concrete  backing,  5  stone  to  1  Rosendale.  per  cu.  yd.,      .  4  22 

Fine-hammered  face  (6-cut)  for  cut  stone,  per  sq.  ft.,  .     .  84 

Rough-pointed  face  for  cut  stone,  per  scj.  ft.,  ....  50 
Additional   for  all  kinds  of  masonry  laid  in  Portland 

cement  mortar,  2  to  1,  per  cu.  yd., 1  78 

Additional  for  all  kinds  of  masonry  laid  in  Rosendale 

cement  mortar,  1  to  1,  per  cu.  yd., 1  20 

235.  Bridge-pier  Masonry.  The  following  are  the  details  of  the 
cost,  to  the  contractor,  of  hea\7  first-class  limestone  masonry  lor 
bridge-piers  erected  in  1887  by  a  prominent  contracting  firm  : 


♦  Report  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  December  1,  1877,  Exhibit  8. 
t  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  Table  4. 
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Clost  of  stone  (purchased^ f  4  50 

Sand  and  cement, 52 

Freight, 1  79 

Laying, 140 

Handling  materials, 65 

Derricks,  tools,  etc., 40 

Superintendence,  oflice  expense,  etc., 68 

Total  cost  per  cubic  yard f  9  94 

The  following  data  concerning  the  cost  in  1887  of  granite  piers 
—two  fiftlis  cut-stone  facing  and  tliree  fifths  rubble  backing — are 
furnished  by  the  same  firm.    The  rock  was  very  hard  and  tough. 

Facing : — 

Quarrying,  including  opening  quarry, $3  75 

Cutting  to  dimensions, 6  75 

Laying, 1  76 

Transportation  2  miles,  superintendence,  and  general  ex- 
penses,        2  05 

Total  cost  per  cubic  yard, f  14  81 

Backing : — 

Quarrying, 98  10 

DreKsing 8  60 

Laying,       1  75 

Sundries, 2  05 

Total  cost  per  cubic  yard, $10  50 

The  first-class  limestone  masonry  in  the  piers  of  the  bridges 
across  the  Missouri  at  Plattsmouth  (1879-80)  cost  tlie  company 
$18.60  per  cubic  yard,  exclusive  of  freight,  engineering  expenses, 
and  tools.*  The  cost  of  first-class  masonry  in  smaller  piers  usually 
ranges  from  $12  to  $14  per  cubic  yard. 

At  Chicago  in  1887  the  contract  price  for  the  masonry  in  bridge 
piers  and  abutments  was  about  as  follows  :  Concrete,  1  Portland 
cement,  3  sand,  6  broken  stone,  $9.00  per  cu.  yd.;  concrete,  1 
natural  cement,  3  sand,  5  broken  stone,  $6.00  per  cu.  yd.;  stone 
facing  and  coping,  $30.00  per  cu.  yd. 

236.  Arch-culvert  Masonry.  The  following  are  the  details  of 
the  cost  of  the  sandstone  arch  culvert  (613  cu.  yds.)  at  Nichols 
Hollow,  on  the  Indianapolis,    Decatur  and   Springfield   Railroad, 

*  Report  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  Geo.  S.  Morison. 
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built  in  1887.  Scale  of  wages  per  day  of  10  hours — foreman, 
$3.50  ;  cutters,  $3.00  ;  mortar  mixer,  $1.50  ;  laborer,  $1.25  ;  water- 
boy,  50  cents ;  carpenters,  $2.50.  f 

TABLE  17. 

Actual  Cost  of  Abch  Masonry  on  Indianapolis,  Decatur  and  Spring 

FIELD  Railroad. 


Itims. 


MaUrials  : — 

Stone— 618  cu.  yds.  of  sandstone  @  $1  50. 

ils. 


Cement— 180  bbls.  German  Portland  (^  $8  17  =  $412  50 
40  **  English  "  @  3  25  =  180  00 
80    "      Louisville  "       @       96  =     28  75 


Sand — 7  car-loads  (^  $5  50. . . 
Total  for  materials. 


CuUing . — 

Cutters  and  helpers 

Templates,  bevels,  straight-edges,  etc. 

Repairs  of  cutters'  tools 

Water-boy , 


Layina  .— 
Ma 


Total  for  cutting, 


asons,  110  days  (^  $8.50 

Masons'  helpers 

Mortar  mixer 

Water-boy 

Arch  centers,  building  and  erecting. 

Derrick,  stone  chute,  etc 

Laying  track 


Total  for  laying. 


^oinUng 


Grand  Total  : 

Total  for  labor.. ... 
Total  for  materials. 


Total  cost  of  masonry, 


$1,870  48 


11  00 
52  89 
11  75 


$1,445  62 


$884  87 

458  66 

121  72 

11  75 

87  65 

14  68 

7  70 


$1  082  08 


$80  00 


$2,507  60 
1,529  25 


$4,086  85 


$2  24 


01 
09 
02 


$2  86 


$0  68 
74 
20 
02 
06 
02 
01 


$1  68 
$0  05 


$4  09 
2  50 


$6  59 


S38.  Sommary  of  Cost.  The  following  table^  compiled  from  a 
large  amount  of  data,  will  be  convenient  for  hasty  reference.  Of 
course  any  such  table  must  be  used  with  caution,  since  such  items 
lure  subject  to  great  variation. 


t  Data  famished  by  Edwin  A.  Hill|  chief  engineer. 
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TABLE  18. 
Summary  of  Cost  of  Masonbt. 


Dbscription  of  Masonbt. 


Arch  masonry,  lirst-class 

Arcd  masonry,  second-class  (in  cement). 

Box-culvert  masonry,  In  cement 

Brick  masonry  (see  §  258) 

Bridge  masonry,  first-class 

Bridge  masonry,  second-class  (in  cement) 

Concrete 

Coping 

Dimension-stone  masonry,  granite 

Paving 

Blope-wall  masonry 

8(^uared-stone  masonry 

Riprap 

Rubble,  first-class 

Rubble,  second-class  (in  cement) 


Cost  per  Cubic  Yard. 


MIn. 

Max. 

17  OOI  f  12  00 

500 

10  00 

2  50 

5  00 

6  00 

10  00 

10  00 

20  00 

.6  00 

12  00 

2  50 

6  00 

8  00 

14  00 

40  00 

GO  00 

1  00 

4  00 

2  00 

5  00 

6  00 

10  00 

1  00 

2  50 

4  00 

6  00 

2  00 

5  00 

Average. 

110  00 

8  00 

8  50 

8  00 

14  00 

10  00 

4  00 

12  00 

50  00 


2 
3 

7 
1 
5 


00 
00 
00 
50 
00 


8  00 
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239.  HoBTAX.  Lime  mortar  ia  generally  employed  for  brick 
masonry,  particularly  in  architectural  constructions.  Many  of  the 
leading  railroads  lay  all  brick  masonry  in  cement  mortar,  and  the 
practice  should  be  followed  more  generally.  The  weakest  part  of 
a  brick  structure  la  the  mortar.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
mortar  is  to  form  nn  adhesive  substance  between  the  bricks;  the 
second  is  to  form  a  cushion  to  distribute  the  pressure  uniformly 
over  the  surface.  If  tlic  morUir  is  weaker  than  the  brick,  the 
ability  of  the  masouiy  to  resist  direct  compression  is  thereby  con- 
siderably reduced.  For  the  reason,  see  §  13 ;  for  the  amonnt,  sea 
the  Table  19,  page  1G4. 

If  the  strains  upon  a  wall  were  only  those  arising  from  a  direct 
preasure,  the  strength  of  the  mortar  would  in  most  cases  be  of 
comparatively  little  importance,  for  the  crushing  strength  of  aver- 
age quality  mortar  is  far  higher  than  the  dead  load  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  is  pat  upon  a  wall :  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  buildings  the  load  is  rarely  that  of  a  direct  crusliing  weight, 
other  and  more  important  strains  being  developed  by  the  system  of 
construction.  Thus  the  roof  tends  to  throw  the  walls  out,  the  rafters 
being  generally  so  arranged  as  to  produce  s  considerable  outward 
thmst  against  the  wall.  The  action  of  the  wind  also  produces  a  side 
etrain  which  is  pi-actically  of  more  im)>ortance  than  either  of  the 
others.  In  many  cases  the  contents  of  a  building  exert  an  outward 
thrust  upon  the  walls  ;  for  example,  barrels  piled  against  the  sides 
of  a  warehouse  produce  an  outward  pressure  against  the  walls. 

In  many  brick  constructions  the  use  of  cement  mortar  is  nbso- 
JDtcly  necessary — us,  for  example,  in  tall  chimneys,  where  the  bear- 
ing is  so  small  that  great  strength  of  the  cementing  material  is 
required. 

240.  The  thickness  of  the  mortar-joints  should  be  about  i  to  } 
of  an  inch.  Thicker  joints  are  very  common,  but  should  be  avoided. 
If  the  bricks  are  even  fairly  good,  the  mortar  is  the  weaker  part  of 

lei 
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the  wall ;  hence  the  less  mortar  the  better.  Besides,  a  thin  layer 
of  mortar  is  stronger  under  compression  than  a  thick  one  (see  §  15). 
The  joints  should  be  as  thin  as  is  consistent  with  their  insuring  a  uni- 
form bearing  and  allowing  rapid  work  in  spreading  the  mortar.  The 
joints  of  outside  walls  should  be  thin  in  order  to  decrease  the  dis- 
integration by  weathering.  The  joints  of  inside  walls  are  usually 
made  from  f  to  ^  inch  thick. 

Brick  should  not  be  merely  laid,  but  every  one  should  be  rubbed 
and  pressed  down  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  the  mortar  into  the 
pores  of  the  bricks  and  produce  the  maximum  adliesion  ;  with  quick- 
setting  cement  this  is  still  more  important  than  with  lime  mortar. 
For  the  best  work  it  is  specified  that  the  brick  shall  be  laid  with  a 
''  shove  joint  *"  that  is,  that  the  brick  shall  first  be  laid  so  as  to 
project  over  the  one  below,  and  be  pressed  into  the  mortar,  and 
then  be  shoved  into  its  final  position. 

Lime  mortar  is  liable  to  work  out  of  the  joints,  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  elements  and  to  changes  of  temperature.     Hence  it 
is  customary  either  (1)  to  lay  the  face  in  mortar  containing  more 
//^  lime  than  that  used  for  the  interior,  or  (2)  to  lay  tlie 

^^^^^w     face  in  a  mortar  containing  more  or  less  cement,  or 
f^^^^0^(i  (3),  in  rare  cases,  to  point  the  joints  with  neat  cement 
^*^  mortar.     Whatever  the  kind  of  mortar  used,  the  finish 
of  the  face  of  the  joint  is  important.     The   most 
Fio.  47.         duraVjle  joint  is  finished  as  shown  in  Fig.  47,  although, 
unfortunately  for  durability,  it  is  customary  to  make  tlie  slope  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

241.  Since  brick  have  great  avidity  for  water,  it  is  best  to 
dampen  them  before  laying.  If  the  mortar  is  stiff  and  the  brick 
dry,  the  latter  absorb  the  water  so  rapidly  that  the  mortar  does 
not  set  properly,  and  will  crumble  in  the  fingers  when  dry.  Neglect 
in  this  particular  is  the  cruise  of  most  of  the  failures  of  brick-work. 
Since  an  excess  of  water  in  the  brick  can  do  no  harm,  it  is  best  to 
tlioroughly  drench  them  with  water  before  laying.  Lime  mortar  is 
sometimes  made  very  thin,  so  that  the  brick  will  not  absorb  all  the 
water.  This  process  interferes  with  the  setting  of  the  mortar,  and 
particularly  with  the  adliesion  of  the  mortiir  to  the  brick.  Watery 
mortar  also  contracts  excessively  in  drying  (if  it  ever  does  dry), 
which  causes  undue  settlement  and,  possibly,  cracks  or  distortion, 
Wetting  the  brick  before  laying  will  also  remove  the  dust  from  the 
surface,  which  otherwise  would  prevent  perfect  adhesion. 


Fro,  48.— ExauBB  Bond. 


24S.  Bond.  The  bricks  uaed  in  a  givc-n  wall  being  of  uniform 
size  are  laid  according  to  a  uniform  Bystem.  which  is  called  the  bond 
of  the  brick-work.  As  in  ashlar  masonry,  so  in  brick-work,  a  heutiar 
IB  a  brick  whose  length  lies  perpendicular  to  the  &ce  of  the  wall; 
and  a  stretcher  its  one  whose  length  lies  parallel  with  the  taeu. 
Brick  ghould  be  made  of  sach  a  size  thut  two  headers  and  a  mortar- 
joint  will  occupy  the  same  length  as  a  stretcher. 

S43.  Engli^  Bond.  This  consists  in  laying  entire  courses  of 
headers  and  stretchers,  which  some- 
times alterniite,  as  in  Fig.  48;  but 
generally  only  one  course  of  headers 
is  laid  for  every  two,  threo,  four,  etc., 
courses  of  stretchers.  In  ordinary 
practice  the  custom  is  to  lay  four  to  six 
courses  of  strftchera  to  one  of  head- 
ers. The  stretchers  bind  the  walls 
together  lengthwise ;  the  headers,  crosswise.  The  proportionate 
numbers  of  the  courses  of  headers  and  stretchers  should  depend  on 
the  relative  importance  of  transverse  and  longitudinal  strength. 
The  proportion  of  one  course  of  headers  to  two  of  stretchers  is  that 
-which  gives  equal  tenacity  to  the  wall  lengthwise  and  crosswise. 

In  building  brick-work  in  English  bond,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  are  twice  as  many  vertical  or  side  joints  in  a  course 
of  headers  as  there  ai-o  in  a  course  of  stretchers ;  aud  that  unless 
in  laying  the  headers  great  care  be  taken  to  make  these  joints  very 
thin,  two  headers  will  occupy  a  little  more  space  tlian  one  stretcher, 
And  the  correct  breaking  of  the  joints — exactly  a  quarter  of  a  brick — 
will  bo  lost.  This  is  often  the  case  in  carelessly  built  brick-work,  in 
which  at  intervals  vortical  joints  are  seen  nearly  or  exactly  above 
each  other  in  successive  courses. 

244.  Flemiih  Bond.  This  consists  of  a  header  and  a  stretcher 
alternately  in  «ich  course,  ?o  placed 
that  the  outer  end  of  e-aeh  header 
lies  on  tlie  middle  of  a  stretcher  in 
the  course  Iwlow  (Fig.  49).  The 
number  of  vertical  joints  in  each 
course  is  the  siime,  so  that  there  is  no 
risk  of  the  correct  breaking  of  the 
1  quarter 
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English  bond.  The  latter,  however,  when  correctly  bnilt,  U 
stronger  and  more  stable  than  FlemiBli  bond. 

246.  Hoop-iron  Bond.  Pieces  of  hoop-iron  are  frequently  laid 
flat  in  the  bed-jointe  of  brick-work  to  iocreaae  its  longitudinal 
tenacity,  about  2  inches  of  the  ends  of  eaeh  piece  being  bent  down 
and  inserted  into  the  vertical  joints.  Although  thin  strips  of  iron 
are  generally  employed,  it  would  bo  better  to  use  thicker  pieces  ;  th© 
value  of  the  iron  for  this  purpose  depends  wholly  upon  the  rigidity 
of  the  ends  which  are  turned  down,  and  this  will  vary  about  as 
the  square  of  the  thickness.  The  strip  of  iron  should  be  nearly 
as  thick  as  the  mortar- joint.  This  means  of  strengthening  masonry 
is  frequently  employed  over  openings  and  to  connect  interior  brick 
walls  with  Btone  fronts, 

246.  COKFEEBBITX  Stbenoth  OF  BxiCE  Kasohxt.  Experi- 
ments at  Watertown,  Mass.,  with  the  United  States  testing- machine, 
upon  piers  li  inches  square  and  from  1  ft.  4  iu.  to  10  ft.  high,  gave 
results  as  follows  :'  , 


TABLE  19. 


Btrenoth  of  Brick  Masonbt  compared  with 
THE  Mortar. 

TBAT 

OF  THE  Brick 

AND 

i 

1 
1 

i 

or  iH«  Bbick. 

1| 

is 
11 

$ 

1 

Slin- 

Msi 

Mean 

15 

1 

1 
1 

8 

1.508 
1.846 

1,411 

1,973 
2.544 

134 

183 

102 
182 
645 
521 
8,4B8 

-06 

.IS 

.11 

.09 
.13 

.17 

la 

2 

8  mortar  (1  lime,  3  Band),  I  IIobbq- 
llale  cement 

^ 

8 

4 
6 
6 

3  morlBr  (1   lime,  8  Band),  I   Porl- 

1  Portlnnd  cement,  2  sand  

.10 

.37 

4.7 

1 

8,376 

,16 

n  7 

•Report  on  "Teataot  Hetals,  etc.,"  for  the  rearendli^JuDe 30,  IS84,  pp. 69-122. 
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The  brick  had  an  average  strength  of  nearly  15,000  lbs.  per  sq. 
in.,  tested  flatwise  between  steel.     The  mortar  was  14^^  months  old 
when  it  was  tested.     The  piers  were  built  by  a  common  mason,  with 
only  ordinary  care;  and  they  were  from  a  year  and  a  half  to  two- 
years  old  when  tested.     Their  strength  varied  with  their  height;, 
and  in  a  general  way  the  experiments  show  that  the  strength  of  a. 
prism  10  ft.  high,  laid  in  either  lime  or  cement  mortar,  is  about  two» 
thirds  that  of  a  1-foot  cube.     A  deduction  derived  from  so  few 
experiments  (22  in  all)  is  not,  however,  conclusive.     The  different 
lengths  of  the  piers  tested  occurred  in  about  equal  numbers.     The 
piers  began  to  show  cracks  at  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  their  ultimate 
strength. 

In  attempting  to  draw  conclusions  from  any  experiments,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  continually  that  the  result  of  a  single  trial 
may  possibly  be  greatly  in  error.  In  this  case  this  precaution  is^ 
very  important,  since  the  difference  between  experiments  apparently 
exactly  alike  was  in  some  cases  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  A  great 
variation  in  the  results  is  characteristic  of  all  experiments  on  stone^ 
brick,  mortar,  etc.  Except  on  the  ground  of  a  variation  in  ex- 
periments, it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  mortar  No.  4  is  weaker  than 
No.  2,  while  the  masonry  is  stronger  ;  or  why  the  masonry  of  No.  5 
is  stronger  than  that  of  No.  7. 

Of  course  the  apparent  efficiency  of  the  masonry,  as  given  in  the- 
table,  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  strengths  of  the 
brick  and  mortar  were  determined,  as  well  as  upon  the  method  of 
testing  the  masonry.  For  example,  if  the  brick  had  been  tested  on 
end  the  apparent  efficiency  of  the  masonry  would  have  been  con- 
siderably more ;  or  if  the  mortar  had  been  tested  in  thin  sheets  the- 
strength  of  the  masonry  relative  to  that  of  the  mortar  would  not 
have  been  so  great.  * 

247.  Some  German  experimentsf  gave  results  as  in  the  table 

*  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  mortar  with  which  these  piers  were  built  appears 
to  be  much  weaker  than  similar  mortar  under  like  conditions.  (Compare  page  72» 
and  pages  126, 166, 188, 197  of  the  Report  of  Tests  of  Metals,  etc.,  made  at  Watertown 
In  1^.)  Ordinarily,  mortar  is  eight  to  ten  times  as  strong  in  compression  as  in 
tension,  whereas  the  first  six  mortars  in  the  preceding  table  were  but  little  stronger 
in  compression  than  such  mortar  should  have  been  in  tension.  The  officer  in  charge 
18  " unable  to  offer  any  explanation.  The  cement  was  bought  on  the  market;  the 
maker's  name  is  not  known.  The  cement  was  not  tested.**  However,  the  experi- 
ments are  consistent  with  themselves,  and  therefore  show  relative  strengths  correctly. 
t  Van  Nostrand's  Engin'g  Mag.,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  240,  from  the  Abstracts  of  th» 
Inst  of  C.  E.  (London),  vol.  79,  p.  876. 
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bolow.  It  is  not  stated  how  the  strength  of  the  brick  or  of  the 
masonry  was  determined.*  The  term  cement  refers  to  Portland 
cement.  According  to  the  building  regulations  of  Berlin,  the  safe 
load  for  brick  masonry  is  one  tenth  of  the  results  in  the  table. 

TABLE  20. 
Relative  Strength  of  Bkick  and  Brick  Masonry. 


1 

1 
'Aybraqb  Crush-  i 

Ulttkate  Strength,  in  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  of 
Bkiok-work  with  Mortar  composed  or— 

Kind  or  Brick. 

IN o  Strength 

or  Brick,  in  lbs. 

PKB  SQ.  in. 

1  Lime, 

2  Sand. 

7  Lime, 
1  Cement, 
16  Sand. 

1  Cement, 
6  Sand. 

1  Cement, 
3  Sand. 

Clinker  stock 

6.390 
3.669 
2,930 
2,759 
2.617 
1,195 

2.370 
1,620 
1.'290 
1.210 
1,150 
530 

2.590 
1,760 
1.390 
1,320 
1,250 
570 

2,960 
2,020 
1,610 
1,520 
1.440 
650 

8,410 
2,320 
1.860 
1,710 
1,650 
760 

SeK'Ciwi     *•     

Ordiiisirv  **     

PerfoiMti'd 

Porous  

Porous  perforated 

Table  10  shows  conclusively  that  the  strength  of  brick  masonry 
is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  strength  of  the  mortar.  An  in- 
crease of  50  per  cent,  in  the  strength  of  the  brick  shows  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  strength  of  the  masonry.  Notice, 
however,  that  the  masonry  in  the  fifth  line  of  Table  19  is  70  per 
cent,  stronger  than  that  in  the  first,  due  to  the  difference  between 
a  good  Portland  cement  mortar  and  the  ordinary  lime  mortar. 
In  Table  20  notice  that  brick  laid  in  a  1  to  3  Portland  cement 
mortar  is  nearly  50  per  cent,  stronger  than  in  a  1  to  2  lime 
anortar.  Similar  experiments  f  show  that  masonry  hiid  in  mortar 
composed  of  1  part  Rosendale  cement  and  2  parts  sand  is  5'» 
per  cent,  stronger  than  when  laid  in  mortar  composed  of  1  part 
lime  and  4  parts  sand.  A  member  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers (London)  siiysj  that  brick-work  laid  in  lime  is  only  one  fourth 
as  strong  as  when  laid  in  clear  Portland  cement.  Probably  the  dif- 
ference in  durability  between  cement  mortar  and  lime  mortar  is 
considerably  greater  than  tlicir  difference  in  strength. 

"  If  tli«'  Htreugth  of  thf  hri(;k  (in  any  line  of  tlie  table)  be  represented  by  KX),  tliat 
of  111*'  nijtst)nry  is  44,  48,  55,  and  (>3,  res{)ectively,  which  shows  that  the  values  in  ihe 
tal)l«'  were  not  derived  (Umthj  from  experinienls. 

+  Report  of  Experiments  on  Building  Materials  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia  with 
the  I'.  8.  testing- machine  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  pp.  32,  33. 

\  Proc.  iDSt.  of  C.  E.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  441. 
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248.  Pressure  allowed  in  Practice.  The  pressure,  at  the  base  of 
a  brick  shot-tower  in  Baltimore,  246  feet  high,  is  estimated  at  6^ 
tons  per  sq.  ft.  (about  90  lbs.  per  sq.  in.).  .  The  pressure  at  the  base 
of  a  brick  chimney  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  468  ft.  high,  is  estimated 
at  9  tons  per  sq.  ft.  (about  125  lbs.  per  sq.  in.);  and  in  heavy  gales 
this  is. increased  to  15  tons  per  sq.  ft.  (210  lbs.  per  sq.  in.)  on  the 
leeward  side.  The  leading  Chicago  architects  allow  10  tons  per  sq. 
ft.  (140  lbs.  per  sq.  in.)  on  the  best  brick- work  laid  in  1  to  2  Port- 
land cement  mortar ;  8  tons  for  good  brick-work  in  1  to  2  Rosendale 
cement  mortar  ;  and  5  tons  for  ordinary  brick- work  in  lime  mortar. 
Ordinary  brick  piers  have  been  known  to  bear  40  tons  per  sq.  fL 
(660  lbs.  per  sq.  in. )  for  several  days  without  any  sign  of  failure. 

Tables  19  and  20  appear  to  show  that  present  practice  is  very 
conservative  with  regard  to  the  pressure  allowed  on  brick  masonry. 
According  to  Table  19  (page  164),  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  best 
brick  laid  in  ordinary  lime  mortar  is  110  tons  per  sq.  ft. ;  if  laid 
in  1  to  2  Portland  cement  mortar,  180  tons ;  and  by  Table  20  (page 
166)  the  strength  of  ordinary  brick  in  1  to  2  lime  mortar  is  100  tons 
per  sq.  ft.,  and  in  1  to  3  Portland  cement  mortar  140  to^^o.  Prom 
the  above,  it  would  seem  that  reasonably  good  brick  laid  in  good 
lime  mortar  should  be  safe  under  a  pressure  of  20  tons  per  sq.  ft., 
and  that  the  best  brick  in  good  Portland  cement  mortar  should  be  safe 
under  30  tons  per  sq.  ft.  The  nominal  pressure  allowed  upon  brick 
masonry  depends  upon  the  kind  of  materials  employed ;  the  degree  of 
care  with  which  it  is  executed  ;  whether  it  is  for  a  temporary  or  per- 
manent, an  important  or  unimportant  structure  ;  and,  it  may  be 
added,  the  care  with  which  the  nominal  maximum  load  is  estimated. 
.  249.  TBAHSVEBSE  STSEITOTH  of  BbiCK  MASONBY.  Masonry  is 
seldom  employed  where  any  strain  except  direct  compression  will 
come  upon  it,  but  sometimes  it  is  subject  to  transverse  strain.  The 
transverse  strength  of  brick-work  depends  theoretically  upon  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  brick  and  upon  the  adhesion  and  cohesion 
of  the  mortar,  but  practically  the  strength  of  the  mortar  deter- 
mines the  strength  of  the  masonry.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
a  high  wall  whose  upper  portion  is  overthrown  by  a  lateral  force  or 
pressure  of  any  kind,  the  failure  is  due  either  (1)  to  the  breaking  of 
the  adhesion  in  the  bed-joints  and  of  the  cohesion  of  the  side- joints, 
or  (2)  to  the  rupture  of  the  mortar  in  the  bed- joints  alone.  The 
latter  method  of  failure,  however,  is  improbable,  since  the  cohesion 
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of  cement  moctars  is  always  much  greater  than  their  adhesion  (com- 
pare §§  134  and  137);  and  hence,  in  estimating  the  resistance  ot  the 
wall  to  overturning,  it  becomes  necessary  to  fix  values  for  both  the 
cohesive  and  adhesive  strength  of  the  mortar  at  the  time  when  the 
structure  is  first  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  lateral  force  or  pres- 
sure, and  also  to  ascertain  the  relative  areas  of  beds  and  side-joints 
in  the  assumed  section  of  rupture.  In  good  brick-work  the  aggre- 
gate area  of  the  side-joints,  in  any  section  parallel  to  the  beds,  will 
amount  to  about  one  seventh  of  the  total  area  of  such  section. 
Hence,  when  the  masonry  is  liable  to  be  subjected  to  transverse 
strains  the  adhesive  strength  of  the  mortar  is  more  important  than 
its  cohesive  strength. 

The  adhesion  of  mortar  to  brick  or  stone  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed (§  137).  While  the  experiments  uniformly  show  a  relatively 
low  adhesive  power,  it  is  well  known  that  when  old  walls  are  de- 
molished the  adhesion  of  even  common  lime  mortar  is  found  to  be 
Tory  considerable.  Although  the  adhesive  power  of  mortar  may  he 
small  as  compared  with  its  tensile  strength,  good  brick  masonry  iius 
a  considerable  transverse  strength. 

Experiments  made  under  the  author's  direction  *  indicate  that 
brick  beams  bonded  as  regular  masonry  have  a  modulus  of  rupture 
equal  to  about  twice  the  tensile  strength  of  the  mortar  when  built 
with  ordinary  care,  and  about  three  times  when  built  with  great  care. 
AVhen  the  beams  are  constructed  as  piers,  i.  e.,  with  no  interlocking 
action,  the  modulus  of  rupture  is  about  equal  to  the  tensile  strength 
of  the  mortar. 

250.  Application.  To  illustrato  the  ])ractie:il  application  of  the 
fact  that  brick-work  has  a  transverse  strength,  let  it  be  required  to 
compute  the  strain  which  may  come  upon  a  lintel,  or  girder  used 
to  support  a  brick  wall  over  an  opening. f 

Let   H  =  the  height,  in  feet,  of  the  wall  above  the  opening ; 
H^  =  the  height,  in  feet,  of  the  wall  that  produces  a  maxi- 
mum strain  on  the  lintel ; 
H,  =  the  height,  in  feet,  of  the  masonry  when  it  will  just 
support  itself  over  the  opening  ; 
8  =  the  span,  in  feet ; 
t  =  the  thickness,  in  feet,  of  the  wall  ; 


*  The  Technooraph,  University  of  IlUnois,  No.  7  (lft92-93\  pp.  20-37. 
fTho  prinoiplo  of  the  followiup^  computations  is  from  an  editorial  in  Enrfineering 
(London),  vol.  xiv.  pp.  44  and  72. 
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R  =  the  modulus  of  rupture,  in  pounds  per  square  inch, 

of  the  brick-work; 
W  =  the  weight,  in  pounds,  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  wall. 
W  varies  from  100  to  140  pounds,  and  for  conven- 
ience is  here  assumed  to  be  144;  the  error  is  always 
on  the  safe  side. 
Consider  the  masonry  as  a  beam  fixed  at  both  ends  and  loaded 
uniformly.     Then,  by  the  principles  of  the  resistance  of  materials, 
when  the  masonry  is  just  self-supporting,  one  twelfth  of  the  weight 
of  the  wall  above  the  opening  multiplied  by  the  span  is  equal  to  one 
sixth  of  the  tensile  strength  multiplied  by  the  thickness  and  also  the 
square  of  the  depth  of  the  wall.     The  weight  of  the  wall  above  the 
opening  is  WSH^f.     Hence 

^S{WSffJ)S=^{lUR)tH.\.     .     .     .     (1) 
or 

^•  =  o c^) 

Notice  tliat  the  weight  of  the  wall  over  any  given  opening  in- 
creases as  the  height,  while  the  resistance  increases  as  the  square  of 
the  height.  The  height  for  which  the  masonry  is  self-supportiug 
is  given  by  equation  (2)  ;  for  a  height  greater  than  H,  the  masonry 
would  be  more  than  self-supporting  ;  and  for  a  height  less  than  H, 
the  masonry  would  need  extraneous  support. 

To  find  the  relationship  between  the  height  of  the  wall  that  is 
self-supporting  and  tlie  height  that  produces  the  maximum  strain 
on  the  lintel,  notice  that,  since  the  strength  of  the  wall  increases  as 
H^  and  the  weight  as  //,  the  net  resistance  of  the  wall  increases  as 
jy.     Consequently  that  portion  of  the  wall  which  will  be  self-sup- 

porting  can  be  represented  by  the  jj  part  of  the  entire  weight,  and 
the  part  that  must  receive  extraneous  support  can  be  represented 
by  the  ( 1-  —  >/  )  P^^'*-  ^^  ^^^^  entire  weight.  Since  the  weight  of 
the  wall  over  a  given  opening  varies  as  the  height,  the  weight  to  be 
supported  by  the  lintel  is  proportional  to  (l  —  jj-jH;  hence  the 

greatest  strain  on  the  lintel  will  occur  when  the  expression  is  a 
maximum, — t.  e.,  when  //,„  =  i  //,. 
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Subptituting  this  value  of  H^  m  the  above  expression  for  the 

load  on  the  lintel,  (1  —  -„-]  //,  it  becomes  i  //^     This  shows  that 

the  maximum  load  on  the  lintel  is  equal  to  one  quarter  of  the  weight 
of  the  self-supporting  wall ;  or,  since  H^  =  \  H„  the  maximum 
load  on  the  girder  is  equal  to  one  half  of  the  weight  of  the  entire 
wall  above  the  opening.  Substituting  this  value  of  H^  in  equation 
(2),  we  have 

^"  =  o (=^) 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  height  of  the  wall  producing  the  maxi- 

mum  strain  on  the  lintel  will  be  equal  to  -r-y:,  and  tliat  one  half  of 

th(j  wall  will  then  be  self-supporting  and  half  will  require  extraneous 
support.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  greatest  stress  on  a  lintel  due  to 
a  wall  of  any  height  will  not  be  greater  than  that  due  to  a  distrib- 
uted load  of 

\  Wll^  St  =  \  ir-^  St  =  nearly  18  ^  pounds.    .     (4) 

251.  Knn/ipIeM,  To  apply  the  above  formula,  a.ssume  that  it  is 
proposed  U:  cut  a  lO-foot  oj)oning  through  an  old  brick  wall,  and 
that  it  is  desirable  to  know  whether  the  brick-work  will  be  self-sup- 
portin<^,  the  wall  rising  40  feet  above  the  top  of  the  opening.  Sub- 
stituting the  above  data  in  equation  (2)  gives 


40 


=    -        ;     or     R  =  1.25  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 


llencc,  to  be  self-supporting  across  the  opening,  the  wall  must  be 
(!apable  of  supporting  a  tensile  strain  of  1.25  pounds  per  square 
inch.  It  would  be  poor  lime  mortar  that  would  not  bear  eight  or 
ten  times  this.  Notice  that  if  the  wall  were  only  4  feet  high  over 
the  oi)ening.  instead  of  40  feet,  as  above,  the  strength  recpiin^d 
would  be  12.5  pounds  j)er  square  inch. 

For  another  illustration,  assume  that  a  brick  wall  I  foot  thick 
is  to  be  built  over  a  10-foot  oj)ening,  and  that  we  wish  to  know 
whether  a  timber  10  inches  deep  and  12  inches  wide  will  sustain  the 
load.  Assuming  the  beam  as  being  fixed  at  the  eiuls,  the  tinii)er 
will  sustiiin  a  uniformly  distributed  load  of  10  tons  with  a  dellecti(ai 
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of  one  twelfth  of  an  inch.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  entire  weight 
of  the  wall  when  14  feet  high.  If  the  wall  is  to  be  carried  higher 
than  this,  the  girder  must  be  supported  temporarily,  or  time  must 
be  given  for  the  mortar  to  set. 

However,  before  the  wall  is  14  feet  above  the  opening,  the  brick- 
work at  the  bottom  will  have  attained  some  strength,  and  therefore 
the  load  on  the  girder  will  not  be  as  great  as  above.  The  average 
strength  of  the  brick-work  will  always  be  at  least  the  average  between 
the  strength  at  the  top  and  the  bottom  ;  that  is,  the  average  strength 
will  always  be  more  than  half  of  that  at  the  bottom.  Since  10  tons 
is  the  maximum  load  allowed  on  the  girder,  and  since  the  maximum 
load  which  comes  upon  it  is  half  of  the  entire  weight  of  the  masonry 
above  the  opening,*  the  timber  will  receive  its  maximum  load  when 
the  wall  is  twice  14  feet,  or  28  feet,  above  the  opening.  The  masonry 
may  be  run  up  28  feet  without  necessi tilting  any  extraneous  support 
for  the  lintel,  provided  time  enough  is  allowed  for  the  mortar  to 
develop  the  average  tensile  strength  found  by  substituting  in  (4) 
the  maximum  load  allowed  on  the  girder,  and  solving  for  R.  Mak- 
ing this  substitution  gives 

20000  =  — ^^^^     ,  from  which  R  =  0.90  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

With  an  average  strength  of  0.90  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  the  wall  will 
become  self-supporting  when  55  feet  above  the  opening. 

252.  Custom  differs  as  to  the  manner  of  estimating  tho  pressure 
on  a  girder  due  to  a  superincumbent  mass  of  masonry.  One  extreme 
consists  in  assuming  the  masonry  to  be  a  fluid,  and  taking  the  load 
on  the  lintel  as  the  weight  of  all  the  masonry  above  the  opening. 
The  opposite  extreme  consists  in  assuming  the  pressure  to  be  the 
weight  of  the  masonry  included  in  a  triangle  of  which  the  open- 
ing is  the  base  and  whose  sides  make  45"^  with  this  line.  Both  of 
these  methods  differ  materially  from  the  one  discussed  al  ove  ;  and 
neither  is  defensible.  As  the  wall  is  several  days  in  building,  tiie 
masonry  first  laid  attains  considerable  strength  before  the  wall  ia 
completed;  and  hence,  owing  to  the  cohesion  of  the  mortar,  the  final 
weight  on  the  girder  cjin  not  be  equal  to  or  compared  with  any  fluid 
volume. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  second  method  would  be  applicablo 

^_^ — . — ^ 

*  See  discussion  of  equation  (3),  above. 
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to  a  wall  composed  wholly  of  perfectly  smooth  bricks.  In  a  dry 
wall,  the  angle  which  the  side  lines  make  with  the  base  would 
depend  upon  the  bond  and  upon  the  relative  length  and  breadth  of 
the  bricks.     Assuming  the  boundary  lines  to  make  an  angle  of  45** 

o    p 

with  the  base  the  method  gives  a  load  — -  times    that    (§   250) 

which  takes  account  of  the  transverse  strength  of  the  masonry,  i.  e., 
the  frictional  and  tensile  resisUmce  of  the  wall.  If  R  is  relatively 
large  and  S  is  small,  this  fraction  will  be  more  than  unity,  under 
whicli  conditions  the  secoiid  method  is  siife.  But  if  R  is  small  and 
A.V  is  large,  then  this  fraction  is  less  than  one,  which  shows  that 
undt?r  these  conditions  the  second  method  is  unsafe. 

The  method  of  §  250  is  quite  simple  and  perfectly  general.  The 
substantial  correctness  of  this  method,  illustrated  in  §  251,  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  large  openings  are  frequently  cut  through 
walls  without  providing  any  extraneous  sup|X)rt ;  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  walls  are  frequently  supported  over  openings  on  timbers 
entirely  inadequate  to  cjirry  the  load  if  the  masonry  did  not  liave 
considerable  strength  as  a  beam.  Tlie  discussion  in  §  251  also  makes 
clear  why  frequently  a  temporary  support  is  sufficient.  After  tlie 
nia>oiiry  has  been  laid  a  short  tiinc  the  strength  of  the  mortar 
caiiM's  it  to  act  as  a  l)eani.  1'lic  discussion  also  shows  the  advantage 
of  usini(  cement  mortar  (or  better,  quick-setting  cement  mortar) 
when  it  is  desired  that  the  masonrv  shall  earlv  become  self-sup- 
portiiiLT. 

253.  Measurement  of  Brick- work.  The  method  of  determin- 
ing the  quantity  of  brick  masonry  is  £roverned  by  voluminous  trade 
rules  or  l)v  local  customs,  which  are  even  more  arbitrary  than  those 
for  stone  masonry  (S  224,  which  see). 

The  quantity  is  often  computed  in  ])erches,  but  there  is  no  uni- 
formity of  understaiuling  as  to  the  contents  of  a  perch.  It  ranges 
from  li)^  to  2.")  cubit!  fe«*t. 

Brick-work  is  also  often  measured  by  the  square  rod  of  exterior 
surface.  No  wall  is  reckoned  as  being  less  tiian  a  brick  and  a  half 
in  thickness  (13  or  13^  inches),  and  if  Miicker  the  measurement  is 
still  expressed  in  square  rods  of  this  standard  thickness.  Unfor- 
tunately the  dimensions  adopted  for  a  square  rod  are  variable,  the 
following  valu-    being  more  or  less  customiwy  :  16^  feet  square  or 
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I   272^  Bqiiare  feet,  18  feet  square  or  334  Hqimro  feet,  and  IGJ  square 

'  leet. 

The  volume  of  a  briek  ia  sometimes  used  as  a  unit  in  stating  the 
■contents  of  a  wall.  The  contents  of  the  wall  are  found  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  cubic  feet  in  the  wall  by  the  number  of  brick 
vhich  itisaBsumed  make  a  cubic  foot;  but  as  the  dimcDsious  of 
brick  vary  greatly  (see  §  63),  this  method  is  objectionable,  A  cubtc 
foot  a  ofteu  asanmed  to  contain  20  brick,  und  a  cubic  yard  600. 
The  last  two  quantities  are  frequently  used  interchangeably,  although 
the  assumed  volume  of  the  cubic  yard  is  thirty  timea  that  of  the 
cubic  foot. 

Brick-work  is  also  sometimes  measured  by  uilowiiig  a  certain 
number  of  briek  to  each  8U[«rficial  foot,  the  number  varying  with 
the  thickness  of  the  wall.  A  4-inch  wall  (thickness  =  width  of  one 
brick)  is  frequently iissu me d  to  contain  7  bricits  per  sq.  ft.;  a  9-iiieh 
wall  (thickness  =  width  of  two  bricks),  14  bricks  per  sq.  ft;  a  13- 
inch  wall  (thickness  =  width  of  three  bricke),  'i\  bricks  per  aq,  ft., 
etc.;  the  number  of  brick  per  W]  mi  re  toot  of  the  face  of  the  wall 
being  seven  times  the  thickness  of  the  wall  in  terms  of  the  width  of 
a  brick. 

254.  The  only  relief  from  snch  arbitrary,  nncertain,  and  indefi- 
nite customs  is  to  sjwpify  that  the  masonry  will  be  paid  for  by  the 

I  cubic  yard, — gross  or  net  measurement,  according  to  the  stmctnre 
or  the  preference  of  the  eTigineer  or  architect. 

In  engineering  the  uniform  custom  is  to  measure  the  exact  solid 
contents  of  the  wall. 

255.  DATA  FOE  ESTIKATES.  Number  of  Biiok  Required.  Since 
the  siise  of  brick  varies  greatly  (|  (12),  it  is  impossible  to  state  a  rule 

I  which  shall  bo  equally  accurate  in  all  localities.  If  the  brick  be  of 
standard  size  (8^x4x2^  inches),  and  kid  with  i-  to  g-inch  joints, 
ft  cubic  yard  of  masonry  will  require  about  410  brick;  or  a  thousand 
brick  will  lay  about  2^  cubic  yards.  If  the  joints  are  i-  to  f-inch,  a 
cubic  yard  of  masonry  will  require  about  495  brick;  or  a  thousand 
brick  will  lay  about  2  cnhic  yards.  With  face  brick  (Sj  X  4J;  x  2^ 
inches)  and  ^-inch  joints,  a  cubic  yard  of  masortry  will  require  abonl 
406  brick;  or  a  thousand  face  brick  will  lay  about  2  cubic  yards. 

In  making  estimates  for  the  number  of  bricks  required,  an  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  breakage,  and  for  waste  in  cutting  brick 
to  fit  angles,  etc.     With  good  brick,  in  massive  work  this  allowance 


^ 
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need  not  exceed  1  or  2  per  cent.;  but  in  buildings  3  to  5  per  cent* 
is  none  too  much. 

256.  Amoirnt  of  Mortar  Beqnired.  The  proportion  of  mortar 
to  brick  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the  brick  and  with  the  thickness 
of  the  joints.  With  the  standard  size  of  brick  (8Jx4x2J  inches), 
a  cubic  yard  of  masonry,  laid  with  ^-  to  f-inch  joints,  will  require 
from  0.35  to  0.40  of  a  cubic  yard  of  mortar;  or  a  thousand  brick 
will  require  0.80  to  0.90  of  a  cubic  yard.  If  the  joints  are  i  to  f 
inch,  a  cubic  yard  of  masonry  will  require  from  0.25  to  0.30  of  a 
cubic  yard  of  mortar;  or  a  thousand  brick  will  require  from  0.45  to 
0.55  of  a  cubic  yard.  If  the  joints  are  ^  of  an  inch,  a  cubic  yard  of 
masonry  will  require  from  0.10  to  0.15  of  a  cubic  yard  of  mortar; 
or  a  thousand  brick  will  require  from  0.15  to  0.20  of  a  cubic  yard. 

With  the  above  datti,  and  the  table  on  page  86,  the  amount  of 
cement  and  sand  required  for  a  specified  number  of  brick,  or  for  a 
given  number  of  yards  of  masonry,  can  readily  be  determined. 

267.  Labor  Eequired.  "  A  bricklayer,  with  a  laborer  to  keep  him 
supplied  with  materials,  will  lay  on  an  average,  in  common  house- 
walls,  about  1,500  bricks  per  day  of  10  working  hours;  in  the  neater 
outer  faces  of  brick  buildings,  from  1,000  to  1,200;  in  good  ordinary 
street  fronts,  from  800  to  1,000  ;  and  in  tlie  very  finest  lower-story 
faces  used  in  street  fronts,  from  150  to  300  according  to  the  number 
of  angles,  etc.  In  plain  massive  engineering  work,  he  should  aver- 
age about  2,000  l)ricks  per  day,  or  4  cu.  yds.  of  masonry ;  and  in 
large  arches,  about  1,500,  or  3  cu.  yds."* 

In  the  United  Stiites  Government  buildings  the  labor  per  thou- 
sand, including  tools,  etc.,  is  estimated  at  seven  eighths  of  the  wages 
for  ten  hours  of  mason  and  helper. 

Table  21,  o{)posite,  f  gives  the  actual  labor,  per  cubic  yard,  re- 
quired on  some  largti  and  important  jobs. 

258.  Cost.  In  the  construction  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  R.  R., 
during  18T3-7T,  the  brick  lining  of  tunnels  cost  *?8.50  per  cu.  yd.; 
brick-work  in  buildings,  J^iT.OO.J  The  average  ])rice  ])aid  for  the 
brick-work  in  the  new  Croton  Aqueduct  tunnel,  wliich  ?u}>plies  New 
York  City  with  water,  was,  including  everything,  *10. 14  per  cu.  yd. 


*  Trautvrine's  En^rineer's  Pocket-Book,  p.  671. 

t  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  of  C.  E. 

X  Report  of  the  Chief  Engineer,  Dec.  1,  1877,  Exhibit  3. 
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TABLK  31. 
Lasok  itEquiRBo  FOR  Brick  MAaoimv. 


Wasliiopon  (D.  C.)  Aqueduct — 

Circular  conduil,  9  feet  lu   diameter  with  walls   13 
Inchea  tliick 


ra  PKA  Coaio  \ita 


0.439 

o.sai 

0.304 


I 
■ 


for  lining,  and  18.49  for  backing.  The  mortur  was  composed  of 
1  [)itrt  Roeendale  natural  cement  and  'i  parta  of  sand,* 

In  Chiciigo  in  18S7,  tliu  price  of  brick  Iiiid  in  limo  in  interior 
walla  was  about  #11  per  thousand,  equivalent  to  about  17  percu.  yd. 
The  wages  of  maaona  were  from  45  to  50  cunta  per  hour,  and  of 
common  labor  from  20  to  25  cents  per  hour, 

2Q9.  SPECIFICATIONS  FOB  Bbick  MABontT.  For  Bnilding:!. 
There  is  not  even  a  remote  approach  to  uniformity  in  the  spocifica- 
tJons  for  the  brick-work  of  buildings.  Ordinarily  the  speclficiitions 
for  the  brick  masonry  are  very  brief  and  incomplete.  The  following 
conform  cloecly  to  ordinary  conBtrnction,  Of  course,  a  higher  grade 
of  workmanship  can  be  obtained  by  more  stringent  apecifications-f 

The  brick  in  the  exterior  w&IIb  must  be  of  good  quality,  bard-burned;  fine, 
compact,  and  uniform  in  texture;  regular  iu  sliape,  and  uDifonn  in  aize.t 
One  fourth  ot  (be  brick  in  the  Interior  walla  may  be  what  is  known  as  soft 
OT  B^lmoD  brlclt  (see  2,  g  56).  The  brick  must  be  tborougbly  wet  before 
being  laid.  Tbo  joints  of  tbe  exterior  walle  shall  be  frum  i  to  |  Inch  thick. § 
The  Joints  of  interior  division -walls  may  be  from  |  to  i  inch  thick.  The 
mortar  abnll  be  composed  of  I  pari  of  fresb,  well-slaked  lime  aud  2^  to  3  parii 

•  Report  of  tbo  Aqueduct  Commission.  1883-87,  Table  4, 

t  For  fpeclflcatlona  for  masanrf  for  various  purpoaos,  see  Appendix  L 

tSeefST,  patce37. 

I  For  the  best  work,  omit  this  Item  and  inseri  the  following  :  Tht  ouMde  woOi 
4tetf  bt  faeat  aUli  l>it  bett  praisl  brick  (^  imiform  edor.  laid  In  coloniJ  mortar,  wiA 
johdmot  etntding  our /iglilli  of  an  intii  In  ihieknrti.  Face  bri<^k  are  made  a  Itttla 
latter  li  03)  than  ordlnarr  brick  to  compensate  tor  tbe  thinner  loinU. 
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of  clean,  sharp  sand.*  The  lime-paste  and  the  sand  shall  be  tboi-oughly 
mixed  before  being  used.  The  joints  shall  be  well  filled  with  the  above 
mortar ;  no  grout  shall  be  used  in  the  work.  The  bond  must  consist  of  five 
courses  of  stretchers  to  one  of  headers,  and  shall  be  so  arranged  as  to  thor- 
oughly bind  the  exterior  and  interior  portions  of  the  wall  to  each  other. 

The  contractor  must  furnish,  set  up,  and  take  away  his  own  scaffolding; 
he  must  build  in  such  strips,  plugs,  blocks,  scantling,  etc.,  as  are  required  for 
securing  the  wood-work ;  and  must  also  assist  in  placing  all  iron-work,  aa 
beams,  stairways,  anchors,  bed-plates,  etc.,  connected  with  the  brick-work. 

260.  For  Sewers.  The  following  are  the  specifications  employed, 
in  1885,  in  the  construction  of  brick  sewers  in  Washington,  D.  C,  : 

**  The  best  quality  of  whole  new  brick,  burned  hard  entirely  through,  free 
from  injurious  cracks,  with  true  even  faces,  and  with  a  crushing  strength  of 
not  less  than  5,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  shall  be  used,  and  must  be  thor- 
oughly wet  by  immersion  immediately  before  laying.  Every  brick  is  required 
to  be  laid  in  full  mortar  joints,  on  bottom,  sides,  and  ends,  which  for  each 
brick  is  to  be  performed  by  one  operation.  In  no  case  is  the  joint  to  be  made 
by  working  in  mortar  after  the  brick  has  been  laid.  Every  second  course  shall 
be  laid  with  a  line,  and  joints  shall  not  exceed  three  eighths  of  an  inch.  The 
brick- work  of  the  arches  shall  be  properly  bonded,  and  keyed  as  directed  by 
the  engineer.  No  portion  of  the  brick- work  shall  be  laid  dry  and  afterwards 
grouted. 

*'  The  mortar  shall  be  composed  of  cement  and  dry  sand,  in  the  proportion 
of  300  i)ouuds  of  cement  and  2  barrels  of  loose  sand,  thoroughly  mixed  dry, 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  afterwards  added  to  form  a  rather  stiff  pjiste 
It  shall  be  used  within  an  hour  after  mixing,  and  not  at  all  if  once  set. 

"The  cement  shall  be  of  the  best  quality,  freshly  burned,  and  equal  id 
every  respect  to  the  Round  Toj)  or  Sliepardstown  cement,  manufactured  ui>on 
the  formula  of  the  engineer-commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  capable 
of  being  worked  for  twenty  minutes  in  mortar  without  loss  of  strength,  and 
shall  be  tested  in  such  manner  as  the  engineer  may  direct.  After  being  mixed 
with  water,  allowed  to  set  in  air  for  twentv-four  hours,  and  then  immersed  in 
water  for  six  days,  the  tensile  strength  must  be  as  follows : 

Neat  cement 95  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

One  part  cement  and  one  part  sand 56   **      "    "     ** 

'*       *'         '•         "    two  parts   "   22   "      "    "     " 

■'The  sand  used  shall  be  clean,  sharp,  free  from  loam,  vegetable  matter,  or 
Other  dirt,  and  capable  of  giving  the  above  results  with  the  cement. 

'*  The  water  shall  be  fresh  and  clean,  free  from  earth,  dirt,  or  sewerage. 

♦  For  masonry  that  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  heavy  pressure,  omit  this  item  and 
insert  the  folio  wing: :  The  mortar  must  be  composed  qf  1  part  lime-ixistey  1  part  cemerUy 
arid  2  jMrts  qf  dmn,  s/uirp  sand.  Or,  if  a  heavier  pressure  is  to  be  resisted,  sj^eclfy 
that  some  particular  ffrade  of  cement  mortar  is  to  be  osed.    /See  B  246  and  M7,\ 
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"  Tight  mortar-boxes  sball  be  provided  by  the  contractor,  and  no  mortar 
shall  be  made  except  in  such  boxes. 

"  The  proportions  given  are  intended  to  form  a  mortar  in  which  every 
particle  of  sand  shall  be  enveloped  by  the  cement ;  and  this  result  must  be 
attained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  engineer  and  under  his  direction.  The 
thorough  mixing  and  incorporation  of  all  materials  (preferably  by  machine 
labor)  will  be  insisted  upon.  If  by  hand  labor,  the  dry  cement  and  sand  shall 
be  turned  over  with  shovels  by  skilled  workmen  not  less  than  six  times  before 
the  water  is  added.  After  adding  the  water,  the  paste  shall  again  be  turned 
over  and  mixed  with  shovels  by  skilled  workmen  not  less  than  three  times  be- 
fore it  is  used." 

261.  For  Arches.  The  specifications  for  the  brick  arcli  masonry 
on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad  are  as  follows  : 

"  The  bricks  must  be  of  the  best  quality  of  smooth,  hard-burnt,  paving 
bricks,  well  tempered  and  moulded,  of  the  usual  size,  compact,  well  shaped, 
free  from  lime,  cracks,  and  other  imperfections,  and  must  stand  a  pressure 
of  4,000  pounds  per  square  inch  without  crushing.  No  bats  will  be  allowed 
in  the  work  except  for  making  necessary  closures.  AH  bricks  will  be  culled 
on  the  ground  after  delivery,  and  selected  in  strict  accordance  with  these 
apecilications. 

"The  mortar  must  be  made  of  1  measure  of  good  natural  hydraulic  cement 
and  2  measures  of  clean,  sharp  sand— or  such  other  proportion  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  engineer — well  mixed  together  with  clean  water,  in  clean 
mortar-beds  constructed  of  boards,  and  must  be  used  immediately  after  being 
mixed. 

'*  The  brick  must  be  laid  flush  in  cement  mortar,  and  must  be  thoroughly 
wet  when  laid.  All  joints  and  beds  must  be  thoroughly  lilled  with  mortar  so 
as  to  leave  no  empty  spaces  whatever  in  the  masonry  of  the  walls  and  arches, 
which  must  be  solid  throughout.  The  thickness  of  mortar- joints  must  be  as 
follows :  In  the  walls  and  in  the  arch  between  bricks  of  the  same  ring,  not  less 
than  three  eighths  of  an  inch  (|")  nor  more  than  one  half  inch  H").  In  the  arch 
between  rings,  not  less  than  one  half  inch  H")  nor  more  than  five  eighths  of 
an  inch  (|").  Each  brick  is  to  be  driven  into  place  by  blows  of  a  mallet.  The 
bricks  must  be  laid  in  the  walls  with  the  ordinary  English  bond,  five  stretcher 
courses  to  one  header  course.  They  must  be  laid  in  the  arch  in  concentric 
rings,  each  longitudinal  line  of  bricks  breaking  joints  with  the  adjoining 
lines  in  the  same  ring  and  in  the  ring  under  it.  No  headers  to  be  used  in 
the  arch." 

262.  Bbick  78.  Btohs  Haboitst.  Brick  masonry  is  not  much 
iised^  except  in  the  walls  of  buildings^  in  lining  tunnels,  and  in  con- 
structing sewers,  the  general  opinion  being  that  brick-work  is  in 
every  way  inferior  to  stone  masonry.  This  belief  may  have  been 
well  founded  when  brick  was  made  wholly  by  hand,  by  inexpert 
operatives,  and  imperfectly  burned  in  the  old-time  kilns,  the  prod- 
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uct  being  then  generally  poor ;  but  things  have  changed,  and  since 
the  manufacture  of  brick  has  become  a  business  conducted  on  a 
large  scale  by  enterprising  men,  with  the  aid  of  a  variety  of  machines 
and  improved  kilns,  the  product  is  more  regular  in  size  and  quality 
and  stronger  than  formerly.  Brick  is  rapidly  displacing  stone  for 
the  largest  and  best  buildings  in  the  cities,  particularly  in  Chicago 
and  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  vicissitudes  of  the  climate  try  masonry 
very  severely.  There  are  many  engineering  structures  in  which 
brick  could  be  profitably  employed  instead  of  stone  ;  as,  for  example, 
the  walls  of  box-culverts,  cattle-guards,  etc.,  and  the  less  important 
bridge  piers  and  abutments,  particularly  of  highway  bridges. 

Brick-work  is  superior  to  stone  masonry  in  several  respects,  as 
follows :  1.  In  many  localities  brick  is  cheaper  than  stone,  since 
the  former  can  be  made  near  by  while  the  latter  must  be  shipped. 
2.  As  brick  can  be  laid  by  less  skillful  masons  than  stone,  it  costs 
less  to  lay  it.  3.  Brick  is  more  easily  handled  than  stone,  and  can 
be  laid  without  any  hoisting  apparatus.  4.  Brick  requires  less  fit- 
ting at  comers  and  openings.  5.  Brick  masonry  is  less  liable  to 
great  weakness  through  inaccurate  dressing  or  bedding.  6.  Brick- 
work resists  fire  better  than  limestone,  granite,  or  marble,  sand- 
stone being  the  only  viiriety  of  stone  that  can  compare  with  brick 
in  this  respect.  7.  Good  brick  stands  the  effect  of  weathering  and 
of  the  acids  in  the  atmosphere  better  than  sandstones,  and  in  dura- 
bility even  approaches  some  of  the  harder  stones  (see  §§  31-33). 
8.  All  masonry  fails  when  the  mortar  in  its  joints  disintegrates  or 
becomes  dislodged;  therefore  brick  masonry  will  endure  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  weather  as  well  as  stone  masonry,  or  even  better,  since 
the  former  usually  has  thinner  joints. 

Brick- work  is  not  as  strong  as  ashlar  masonry,  but  costs  less ; 
while  it  is  stronger  and  costs  more  than  ordinary  rubble. 

263.  Bbick  Masoney  Impeeviotts  to  Watee.  It  sometimes  bo- 
comes  necessary  to  prevent  the  percolation  of  water  through  brick 
walls.  A  cheap  and  effective  process  has  not  yet  been  discovered, 
and  many  expensive  trials  have  proved  failures.  The  following 
account*  gives  the  details  of  two  experiments  that  were  entirely  suc- 
cessful. 

'*  The  face  walls  of  the  back  bays  of  the  gate-houses  of  the  new 
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Croton  reservoir,  located  north  of  Eighty-sixth  Street,  in  Central 
Park,  New  York  City,  were  built  of  the  best  quality  of  hard-burnt 
brick,  laid  in  mortar  composed  of  hydraulic  cement  of  New  York 
[Ulster  Co.  Rosendale]  and  sand  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one 
measure  of  cement  to  two  of  sand.  The  space  between  the  walls  was 
4  feet,  and  was  filled  with  concrete.  The  face  walls  were  laid  up 
with  great  care,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  have  the  joints 
well  filled  and  to  insure  good  work.  The  walls  are  12  inches  thick 
and  40  feet  high;  and  the  bays,  when  full,  generally  have  36  feet  of 
water  in  them. 

"  When  the  reservoir  was  first  filled  and  the  water  let  into  the 
gate-houses,  it  was  found  to  filter  through  these  walls  to  a  consider- 
able amount.  As  soon  as  this  was  discovered  the  water  was  drawn 
out  of  the  bays,  with  the  intention  of  attempting  to  remedy  or  pre- 
vent this  infiltration.  After  carefully  considering  several  modes  of 
accomplishing  the  object  desired,  I  [Dearborn]  came  to  the  conclu* 
sion  to  try  '  Sylvester^s  Process  for  Repelling  Moisture  from  Exter 
nal  Walls.' 

'*  The  process  consists  in  using  two  washes  or  solutions  for  cov- 
ering the  surface  of  the  walls— one  composed,  of  Castile  soap  an($ 
water,  and  one  of  alum  and  water.  The  proportions  are  three 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  soap  to  one  gallon  of  water,  and  half  a  pound 
of  alum  to  four  gallons  of  water,  both  substances  to  be  perfectly 
dissolved  in  water  before  being  used.  The  walls  should  be  perfectly 
clean  and  dry,  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  not  below  50°  Fahr. 
when  the  compositions  are  applied. 

"  The  first,  or  soap-wash,  should  be  laid  on,  when  boiling  hot, 
with  a  flat  bn^sh,  taking  care  not  to  form  a  froth  on  the  brick- work. 
This  wash  should  remain  24  hours,  so  as  to  become  dry  and  hard 
before  the  second,  or  alum,  wash  is  applied,  which  should  be  done 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  first.  The  temperature  of  this  wash, 
when  applied,  maybe  60°  or  70°  Pahr. ;  and  this  also  should  remain 
24  hours  before  a  second  coat  of  the  soap-wash  is  put  on. 
These  coats  are  to  be  applied  alternately  until  the  walls  are  made 
impervious  to  water.  The  alum  and  soap  thus  combined  form  an 
insoluble  compound,  filling  the  pores  of  the  masonry  and  entirely 
preventing  the  water  from  entering  the  walls. 

"Before  applying  these  compositions  to  the  walls  of  the  bays 
some  experiments  were  made  to  test  the  absorption  of  water  by 
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bricks  under  pressure  after  being  covered  with  these  washes,  in 
order  to  determine  how  many  coats  the  walls  would  require  to  render 
them  impervious  to  water.  To  do  this,  a  strong  wooden  box  large 
enough  to  hold  two  bricks  was  made,  put  together  with  screws,  and 
in  the  top  was  inserted  a  1-inch  pipe  40  feet  long.  In  this  box 
were  placed  two  bricks,  after  being  made  perfectly  dry;  which  were 
then  covered  with  a  coat  of  each  of  the  washes,  as  before  directed, 
and  weighed.  They  were  then  subjected  to  a  column  of  water  40 
feet  high  ;  and  after  remaining  a  sufficient  length  of  time  they  were 
t(iken  out  and  weighed  again,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  water  they 
had  absorbed.  The  bricks  were  then  dried,  and  again  coated  with 
the  washes  and  weighed,  and  subjected  to  pressure  as  before,  this 
operation  being  repeated  until  the  bricks  were  found  not  to  absorb 
any  water.  Four  coatings  rendered  the  bricks  impenetrable  under 
the  pressure  of  a  40-foot  head.  The  mean  weight  of  the  bricks  (dry) 
before  being  coated  was  3^  lbs. ;  the  mean  absorption  was  one  half- 
pound  of  water.    A  hydrometer  was  used  in  testing  the  solutions. 

**  As  this  experiment  was  made  in  the  fall  and  winter  (1863), 
after  the  temporary  roofs  were  put  on  to  the  gate-house,  artificial 
heat  had  to  be  resorted  to  to  dry  the  walls  and  keep  the  air  at  a 
proper  tempemture.  The  cost  was  10  cents  per  sq.  ft.  As  soon  iis 
the  last  coat  had  become  hard,  tlie  water  was  let  into  the  bays,  and 
the  walls  were  found  to  be  perfectly  impervious  to  water,  and  they 
remain  so  in  1870,  after  about  6^  years. 

264.  **The  l^rick  arch  of  the  footway  of  High  Bridge  is  the  arc 
of  a  circle,  2^)^  feet  radius,  and  is  12  inches  thick;  the  width  on  top 
is  17  feet,  and  the  length  covered  is  1,381  feet.  The  first  two 
courses  of  the  brick  of  the  arch  are  composed  of  the  best  hard-burnt 
brick,  laid  edgewise  in  mortar  composed  of  1  part,  by  measure,  of 
hydraulic  cement  of  New  York  [Rosendale  natural]  and  2  parts  of 
sand.  The  top  of  these  bricks,  and  the  inside  of  the  granite 
co])ing  against  which  the  two  top  courses  of  brick  rest,  was  covered, 
when  perfectly  dry,  with  a  co;it  of  asphalt  one  half  an  inch  thick, 
laid  on  when  the  asphalt  was  heated  to  a  temperature  of  from  360"" 
to  518°  Fahr.  On  top  of  this  was  laid  a  course  of  brick  flatwise, 
dipped  in  asphalt,  and  laid  when  the  asphalt  was  hot;  and  the  joints 
were  run  full  of  hot  asphalt.  On  top  of  this,  a  course  of  pressed 
brick  was  laid  flatwise  in  hydraulic  cement  mortar,  forming  the 
paving  and  floor  of  the  bridge. 
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'*  The  area  of  the  bridge  covered  with  asphalted  brick  was  23,065 
gq,  ft  There  were  used  94,200  lbs.  of  asphalt,  33  barrels  of  coal  tar, 
10  cu,  yds.  of  sand,  and  93,800  bricks.  The  asphalt  was  the  Trini- 
dad variety ;  and  was  mixed  with  10  per  cent.,  by  measure,  of  coal 
tar,  and  25  per  cent,  of  sand.  The  time  occupied  was  109  days  of 
masons,  and  148  days  of  laborers.  Two  masons  and  two  laborers 
will  melt  and  spread,  of  the  first  coat,  1,650  sq.  ft.  per  day.  The 
total  cost  of  this  coat  was  5^  cents  per  sq.  ft.,  exclusive  of  duty  on 
asphalt. 

"There  were  three  grooves,  2  inches  wide  by  4  inches  deep, 
made  entirely  across  the  brick  arch  immediately  under  the  first 
coat  of  asphalt,  thus  dividing  the  arch  into  four  equal  parts.  The 
^ooves  were  filled  with  elastic  paint  cement.  This  arrangement 
was  intended  to  guard  against  the  evil  effects  of  the  contraction  of 
the  arch  in  winter  ;  for,  since  it  was  expected  to  yield  slightly  at 
these  points  and  at  no  other,  the  elastic  cement  would  prevent  any 
leakage  there.  The  entire  experiment  has  proved  a  very  successful 
one,  and  the  bridge  has  remained  perfectly  tight. 

"  In  proposing  the  above  plan  for  working  the  asphalt  with  the 
brick-work,  the  object  was  to  avoid  depending  on  a  large  continuous 
surface  of  asphalt,  as  is  usual  in  covering  arches,  which  very  fre- 
<iuently  cracks  from  the  greater  contraction  of  the  asphalt  than  that 
of  the  masonry  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  the  extent  of  the  asphalt 
on  this  work  being  only  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  to  each  brick. 
This  is  deemed  to  be  an  essential  element  in  the  success  of  the  im- 
pervious covering.  ^^ 

265.  Efflobescehge.  Masonry,  particularly  in  moist  climate 
or  in  damp  places — as  cellar  walls, — is  frequently  disfigured  by  the 
formation  of  a  white  efflorescence  on  the  surface.  This  deposit 
generally  originates  with  the  mortar,  but  frequently  spreads  over 
the  entire  face  of  the  wall.  The  water  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
mortar  dissolves  the  salts  of  soda,  potash,  magnesia,  etc.,  contained 
in  the  lime  or  cement,  and  on  evaporating  deposits  these  salts  as  a 
white  efflorescence  on  the  surface.  With  lime  mortar  the  deposit 
is  frequently  very  heavy,  particularly  on  plastering ;  and,  usually, 
it  is  heavier  with  natural  than  with  Portland  cement.  The  efflo- 
rescence sometimes  originates  in  the  brick,  particularly  if  the  brick 
was  burned  with  sulphurous  coal,  or  was  made  from  clay  contain- 
ing iron  pyrites;  and  when  the  brick  gets  wet,  the  water  dissolves 
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the  sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  on  evaporating  leaves  the 
crystals  of  these  salts  on  the  surface.  Frequently  the  efflorescence 
on  the  brick  is  due  to  the  absorption  by  the  brick  of  the  impreg- 
nated water  from  the  mortar. 

This  efflorescence  is  objectionable  because  of  the  unsightly  ap- 
pearance which  it  often  produces,  and  also  because  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  these  salts  within  the  pores  of  the  mortar  and  of  the  brick 
or  stone  causes  disintegration  which  is  in  many  respects  like  frost. 

As  a  preventive,  Gillmore  recommends*  the  addition  of  100  lbs.. 
of  quicklime  and  8  to  12  lbs.  of  any  cheap  animal  fat  to  each  barrel 
of  cement.  The  lime  is  simply  a  vehicle  for  the  fat,  which  should 
be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  lime  before  slaking.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  fat  is  to  saponify  the  alkaline  salts.  The  method  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  since  the  deposit  is  only  made  less  prominent 
and  less  effective,  and  not  entirely  removed  or  prevented. 

The  efflorescence  may  be  entirely  prevented,  whatever  its  origin, 
by  applying  Sylvester's  washes  (see  §  263)  to  the  entire  external  sur- 
faces of  the  wall ;  and,  since  usually  the  efflorescence  is  due  to  the 
water  absorbed  by  the  mortar,  it  can  generally  be  prevented,  and 
can  always  be  much  diminished,  by  using  mortar  which  is  itself  im- 
pervious to  water  (see  §  141).  The  latter  is  the  cheaper  method, 
particularly  if  the  impervious  mortar  be  used  only  for  the  face  of 
the  joints.  If  the  wall  stands  in  damp  ground,  one  or  more  of  the 
horizontal  joints  just  above  the  surface  should  be  laid  in  impervious 
mortar,  or  better,  the  brick  for  sevenil  courses  should  be  rendered 
impervious  and  be  laid  in  impervious  mortar  to  prevent  the  wair& 
absorbmg  moisture  from  below. 

*  **  Limes,  Hydraulic  Cements,  and  Mortars,*'  p.  296. 
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FOUNDATIONS. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
INTRODUCTORY. 

269.  Defihitioits.  The  term  foundation  is  ordinarily  used  in- 
differeit  Jy  for  either  the  lower  courses  of  a  structure  of  masonry  or 
the  artificial  arrangement,  whatever  its  character,  on  which  these 
courses  rest.  For  greater  clearness,  the  term  foundation  will  here 
be  restricted  to  the  artificial  arrangement,  whether  timber  or  mason- 
ry, which  supports  the  main  structure ;  and  the  prepared  surface 
upon  which  this  artificial  structure  rests  will  be  called  the  bed  of 
the  foundation.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  this  distinction 
can  not  be  adhered  to  strictly. 

267.  Import AHCE  of  the  Subject.  The  foundation,  whether 
for  the  more  important  buildings  or  for  bridges  and  culverts,  is  the 
most  critical  part  of  a  masonry  structure.  The  failures  of  works  of 
masonry  due  to  faulty  workmanship  or  to  an  insuflBcient  thickness 
of  the  walls  are  rare  in  comparison  with  those  due  to  defective 
foundations.  When  it  is  necessary,  as  so  frequently  it  is  at  the 
present  day,  to  erect  gigantic  edifices — as  high  buildings  or  long- 
span  bridges — on  weak  and  treacherous  soils,  the  highest  construc- 
tive skill  is  required  to  supplement  the  weakness  of  the  natural 
foundation  by  such  artificial  preparations  as  will  enable  it  to  sustain 
such  massive  and  costly  burdens  with  safety. 

Probably  no  branch  of  the  engineer's  art  requires  more  ability 
and  skill  than  the  construction  of  foundatioMs.  The  conditions 
governing  safety  are  generally  capable  of  being  calculated  with 
as  much  practical  accuracy  in  this  as  in  any  other  part  of  a  con- 
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struction ;  but,  unfortunately,  practice  is  frequently  based  upon 
empirical  rules  rather  than  upon  a  scientific  application  of  funda- 
mental principles.  It  is  unpardonable  that  any  liability  to  danger 
or  loss  should  exist  from  the  imperfect  comprehension  of  a  subject 
of  such  vital  importance.  Ability  is  required  in  determining  the 
conditions  of  stability ;  and  greater  skill  is  required  in  fulfilling 
these  conditions,  that  the  cost  of  the  foundation  may  not  be  pro- 
portionally too  great.  The  safety  of  a  structure  may  be  imperiled^ 
or  its  cost  unduly  increased,  according  as  its  foundations  are  laid 
with  insufficient  stability,  or  with  provision  for  security  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  requirements.  The  decision  as  to  what  general  method 
of  procedure  will  probably  be  best  in  any  particular  case  is  a  ques- 
tion that  can  be  decided  with  reasonable  certainty  only  after  long 
experience  in  this  branch  of  engineering  ;  and  after  having  decided 
upon  the  general  method  to  be  followed,  there  is  room  for  the 
exercise  of  great  skill  in  the  means  employed  to  secure  the  desired 
end.  The  experienced  engineer,  even  with  all  the  information 
which  he  can  derive  from  the  works  of  others,  finds  occasion  for  the 
use  of  all  his  knowledge  and  best  common  sense. 

The  determination  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  stability  can 
be  reduced  to  the  application  of  a  few  fundamental  principles  which 
may  be  studied  from  a  text-book  ;  but  the  knowledge  required  to 
determiue  beforehand  the  method  of  construction  best  suited  to  the 
CJise  in  hand,  together  with  its  probable  cost,  comes  only  by  personal 
exporience  and  a  careful  study  of  the  exi)eriences  of  others.  The 
object  of  Part  III.  is  to  classify  the  principles  employed  in  con- 
structing foundations,  and  to  give  such  brief  accounts  of  actual 
practice  as  will  illustrate  the  applications  of  these  principles. 

268.  Plan  of  Proposed  Discussion.    In  a  general  way,  soils 

may  be  divided  into  threes  classes  :  (1)  ordinary  soils,  or  those  which 
are  capable,  either  in  their  normal  condition  or  after  that  condition 
has  been  niodiiied  by  artificial  means,  of  sustjiining  the  load  that  is 
to  be  brought  upon  them  ;  (2)  cr)mpressil)le  soils,  or  those  that  are 
incapable  of  directly  sn})})ortintr  the  ^iven  ])ressure  with  any  reason- 
able area  of  foundation  :  and  (3)  semi-liquid  soils,  or  those  in  which 
the  fluidity  is  so  ^reat  that  they  are  incapable  of  supporting  any 
considerable  load.  Each  of  the  above  (classes  gives  rise  to  a  special 
method  of  constructing  a  foundation. 

1.  With  a  soil  of  the  first  class,  the  bearing  power  may  be  in- 
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creased  by  compacting  the  surface  or  by  drainage ;  or  the  area  of 
the  foundation  may  be  increased  by  the  use  of  masonry  footing 
courses,  inverted  masonry  arches,  or  one  or  more  layers  of  timbers, 
railroad  rails,  iron  beams,  etc.  Some  one  of  these  methods  is  or- 
dinarily employed  in  constructing  foundations  on  land  ;  as,  for 
example,  for  buildings,  bridge  abutments,  sewers,  etc.  Usually  all 
of  these  methods  are  inapplicable  to  bridge  piers,  i.  e.,  for  founda- 
tions under  water,  owing  to  the  scouring  action  of  the  current  and 
also  to  the  obstruction  of  the  channel  by  the  greatly  extended  base 
of  the  foundation. 

2.  With  compressible  soils,  the  area  of  contact  may  be  increased 
by  supporting  the  structure  upon  piles  of  wood  or  iron,  which  are 
sustained  by  the  friction  of  the  soil  on  their  sides  and  by  the  direct 
pressure  on  the  soil  beneath  their  bases.  This  method  is  frequently 
employed  for  both  buildings  and  bridges. 

3.  A  semi-fluid  soil  must  generally  be  removed  entirely  and  the 
structure  founded  upon  a  lower  and  more  stable  stratum.  This 
method  is  specially  applicable  to  foundations  for  bridge  piers. 

There  are  many  cases  to  which  the  above  classification  is  not 
strictly  applicable. 

For  convenience  in  study,  the  construction  of  foundations  will 
be  discussed,  in  the  three  succeeding  chapters,  under  the  heads 
Ordinary  Foundations,  Pile  Foundations,  and  Foundations  under 
Water,  However,  the  methods  employed  in  each  class  art  not 
entirely  distinct  from  those  used  in  the  others. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ORDINARY  FOUNDATIONS. 

269.  In  this  chapter  will  be  discussed  the  method  of  construct- 
ing the  foundations  for  buildings,  bridge  abutments,  culverts,  or, 
in  general,  for  any  structure  founded  upon  dry,  or  nearly  dry, 
ground.  This  class  of  foundations  could  appropriately  be  called 
Foundations  for  Buildings,  since  these  are  the  most  numerous  of  the 
class. 

This  chapter  is  divided  into  three  articles.  The  first  treats  of 
the  soil,  and  includes  (a)  the  methods  of  examining  the  site  to  de- 
termine the  nature  of  the  soil,  {b)  a  discussion  of  the  bearing  power 
of  different  soils,  and  (r)  the  methods  of  increiisiiig  the  bearing 
power  of  the  soil.  The  second  article  treats  of  the  method  of  de- 
signing the  footing  courses,  and  includes  (a)  the  method  of  deter- 
mining the  loud  to  be  supported,  and  (/>)  the  iiietliod  of  increasing 
the  iirea  of  the  foundation.  The  third  contains  a  few  remarks  con- 
cerning the  practical  work  of  laying  the  foundation. 

Art.  1.  The  Soil. 

270.  Examination  of  the  Site.  The  nature  of  the  soil  to  be 
built  upon  is  evidently  the  first  subject  for  consideration,  and  if  it 
has  not  already  been  revealed  to  a  considerable  (le])th.  by  excava- 
tions for  buildings,  wells,  etc.,  it  will  be  necessiiry  to  make  an  ex- 
amination of  the  subsoil  preparatory  to  deciding  upon  the  details 
of  the  foundation.  It  will  usuallv  be  sufficient,  after  having  duir 
the  foundation  pits  or  trenches,  to  examine  the  soil  with  an  iron 
rod  or  a  [)ost-auger  from  3  to  5  feet  further,  the  depth  depending 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  weight  and  importance  of  the 
intended  structure. 

In  soft  soil,  soundings  40  or  50  fret  dec*})  can  bo  made  bv  drivinpc 
a  small  (siy  ii-inch)  gas-])ipe  with  a  hammer  or  maul  from  a  w\n- 
porary  scatfohl,  the  height  of  which  will  of  course  depend  ui)on  tho 
length  of  the  sections  of  the  pipe.     If  samples  of  the  soil  are  desired, 

18(5 
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use  a  2-inch  pipe  open  at  the  lower  end.  If  much  of  this  kind  of 
work  is  to  be  done,  it  is  advisable  to  fit  up  a  hand  pile-driving 
machine  (see  §  335),  using  a  block  of  wood  for  the  dropping  weight. 
Borings  50  to  100  feet  deep  can  be  made  very  expeditiously  in 
common  soil  or  clay  with  a  common  wood-auger  turned  by  men, 
with  levers  2  or  3  feet  long.  The  auger  will  bring  up  samples  suf- 
ficient to  determine  the  nature  of  the  soil,  but  not  its  compactness, 
since  it  will  probably  be  compressed  somewhat  in  being  cut  off. 

When  the  testing  must  be  made  through  sand  or  loose  soil,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  drive  down  an  iron  tube  to  prevent  the  soil 
from  falling  into  the  hole.  The  sand  may  be  removed  from  the 
inside  of  the  tube  with  an  auger,  or  with  the  "sand-pump*'  used  in 
digging  artesian  wells.  When  the  subsoil  is  composed  of  various 
atrata  and  the  structure  demands  extraordinary  precaution,  borings 
must  be  made  with  the  tools  employed  for  boring  artesian  wells.* 

271.  If  the  builder  desires  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  unnec- 
essarily costly  foundations  which  are  frequently  constructed,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  insufficient  foundations  evidences  of  which 
are  often  seen,  it  may  be  necessary,  after  opening  the  trenches,  to 
determine  the  supporting  power  of  the  soil  by  applying  a  test  load. 

In  the  case  of  the  capitol  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  the  soil  was  tested 
by  applying  a  measured  load  to  a  square  foot  and  also  to  a  square 
yard.  The  machine  used  was  a  mast  of  timber  12  inches  square, 
held  vertical  by  guys,  with  a  cross-frame  to  hold  the  weights.  For 
the  smaller  area,  a  hole  3  feet  deep  was  dug  in  the  blue  clay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  foundation,  the  hole  being  18  inches  square  at  the 
top  and  14  inches  at  the  bottom.  Small  stakes  were  driven  into 
the  ground  in  lines  radiating  from  the  center  of  the  hole,  the  tops 
being  brought  exactly  to  the  same  level ;  then  any  change  in  the 
surface  of  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  hole  could  readily  be  detected 
and  measured  by  means  of  a  straight-edge.  The  foot  of  the  mast 
was  placed  in  the  hole,  and  weights  applied.  No  change  in  the 
surface  of  the  adjacent  ground  was  observed  until  the  load  reached 
5.9  tons  per  sq.  ft.,  when  an  uplift  of  the  surrounding  earth  was 
noted  in  the  form  of  a  ring  with  an  irregularly  rounded  surface, 
the  contents  of  which,  above  the  previous  surface,  measured  0.09 
cubic  feet.     Similar  experiments  were  made  by  applying  the  load  to 

*  For  illustrations  of  tools  for  this  purpose,  see  Engineering  News,  vol.  21,  p.d^ 
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a  square  yard  with  essentially  the  same  results.  The  several  loads 
were  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time,  and  the  settlements  observed.*^ 
Similar  experiments  were  made  in  connection  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Congressional  Library  Building,  Washington,  D.  C,  with 
a  frame  which  rested  upon  4  foot-plates  each  a  foot  square.  The 
frame  could  be  moved  from  place  to  place  on  wheels,  and  the  test 
was  applied  at  a  number  of  places. 

272.  Beasino  Power  of  Soils.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  soils  vary  greatly  in  their  bearing  power,  ranging  as  they 
do  from  the  condition  of  hardest  rock,  through  all  intermediate 
stages,  to  a  soft  or  semi-liquid  condition,  as  mud,  silt,  or  marsh. 
The  best  method  of  deterniining  the  load  which  a  specific  soil  will' 
bear  is  by  direct  experiment  (§  271);  but  good  judgment  and  ex- 
perience, aided  by  a  careful  study  of  the  nature  of  the  soil — its  com- 
pactness and  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  it — will  enable  one  to 
determine,  with  reasonable  accuracy,  its  probable  supporting  power. 
The  following  data  are  given  to  assist  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
load  wliich  may  safely  be  imposed  upon  different  soils. 

273.  Eock.  The  ultimate  crushing  strength  of  stone,  as  deter- 
mined by  crushing  small  cubes,  ranges  from  180  tons  per  square 
foot  for  the  softest  stone — such  as  are  easily  worn  by  running  water 
or  exposure  to  the  weather — to  1,800  tons  per  square  foot  for  the 
hardest  stones  (see  page  11).  The  crushing  strength  of  slabs,  i.  p,, 
of  prisms  of  a  less  height  than  width,  increases  as  the  height  de- 
crejises.  A  prism  one  half  as  high  as  wide  is  about  twice  as  strong 
as  a  cube  of  the  siime  material.  If  a  slab  be  conceived  as  being  made 
up  of  a  number  of  cubes  placed  side  by  side  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
the  slab  is  stronger  than  a  cube.  Tlie  exterior  cabes  prevent  the 
detachment  of  the  disk-like  pieces  (V\g,  1,  page  0)  from  the  sides  of 
the  interior  cubes  ;  and  hence  the  latter  are  greatly  strengthened, 
which  materially  increases  the  strength  of  the  slaV).  In  testing 
cubes  and  slabs  the  pressure  is  applied  uniformly  over  the  entire 
u}>per  surface  of  the  test  s[)ecinien  ;  and,  reasoning  from  analogy, 
it  seems  probable  that  when  the  pressure  is  a})plied  to  only  a  small 
part  of  the  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  foundations  on  rock,  the  strength 
will  be  much  greater  than  that  of  cubes  of  the  same  material. 

The  table  on  page  190  contains  the  results  of  experiments  made 
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by  the  author,  and  shows  conclusively  that  a  unit  of  material  has  a 
much  greater  power  of  resistance  when  it  forms  a  portion  of  a  larger 
mass  than  when  isolated  in  the  manner  customary  in  making  ex- 
periments on  crushing  strength. 

The  ordinary  "crushing  strength"  given  in  next  to  the  last 
column  of  Table  22  was  obtained  by  crushing  cubes  of  the  identical 
materials  employed  in  the  other  experiments.  The  concentrated 
pressure  was  applied  by  means  of  a  hardened  steel  die  thirty-eight 
sixty-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  (are^  =  0.277  sq.  in.).  All  the 
tests  were  made  between  self-adjusting  parallel  plates  of  a  hydro-^ 
static  testing-machine.  No  packing  was  used  in  either  series  of 
experiments ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pressed  surfaces  were  the  same  in 
both  series.  However,  the  block  of  limestone  7  inches  thick  (Ex- 
periments Nos.  8  and  13)  is  an  exception  in  this  respect.  This 
block  had  been  sawed  out  and  was  slightly  hollow,  and  it  was- 
thought  not  to  be  worth  while  to  dress  it  down  to  a  plane.  As  pre- 
dicted before  making  the  test,  the  block  split  each  time  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  hollow.  If  the  bed  had  been  flat,  the  block  would 
doubtless  have  shown  a  greater  strength.  The  concentrated  pres- 
sure was  generally  applied  near  the  corner  of  a  large  block,  and 
hence  the  distance  from  the  center  of  the  die  to  the  edge  of  the 
block  is  to  the  nearest  edge.  Frequently  the  block  had  a  ragged 
edge,  and  therefore  these  distances  are  only  approximate.  The 
quantity  in  the  last  column — **  Ratio" — is  the  crushing  load  per 
square  inch  for  concentrated  pressures  divided  by  the  crushing  load 
per  square  inch  for  uniform  pressure. 

The  experiments  are  tabulated  in  an  order  intended  to  show  that 
the  strength  under  concentrnted  pressure  varies  (1)  with  the  thick- 
ness of  the  block  and  (2)  with  the  distance  between  the  die  and 
the  edge  of  the  material  being  tested.  It  is  clear  that  the  strength 
increases  very  rapidly  with  both  the  thickness  and  the  distance  from 
the  edge  to  the  point  where  the  pressure  is  applied.  Therefore  we 
conclude  that  the  compressive  strength  of  cubes  of  a  stone  gives 
little  or  no  idea  of  the  ultimate  resistance  of  the  same  material  when 
in  tliick  and  extensive  layers  in  its  native  bed. 

274.  The  safe  bearing  power  of  rock  is  certainly  7iot  less  than 
one  tenth  of  the  ultimate  crushing  strength  of  cubes;  that  is  to  siiy, 
the  safe  bearing  power  of  solid  rock  is  7ioi  less  than  18  tons  per  sq. 
It.  for  the  softest  rock  and  180  for  the  strongest.     It  is  safe  to  say 
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Cliiy.  wliii'h  for  ycurn  bos  lataly  curried,  wiiliout  »pprccinbk  si-iilt'inciii, 
biiilcliugs  <«iic(;iit rating  1^  to  3  ions  per  squurc  loot  (2t)  lo  2S  poiiudH 
pLT  N(|iiiirc  Inch),  whuti  1<.-sti'd  in  lliu  form  of  ciitws  whs  cru^ilitd  witli  4 
'i  [Hiiiuds  p<'r  Miuni'e  iu<-h.     In  tills  caw  Ibe  avurHgc-  "  ratio"  I:*  4.3. 


thiit  iilmorit  iiny  rock,  from  tlio  liarduoss  of  gi-iiiiite  to  that  of  a  soft 
criimljliiig  stoTu'  I'lisJIy  ivcini  by  (.■x[>nsiire  to  the  woatlicr  or  to  nm- 
niiifl  iviitcr,  wlit-ii  wi'll  Iwililoil  will  l«;;ir  the  lioaviest  load  that  can 
hv  lirought  mimi  it  by  ujiy  masonry  construction. 

It  j^carccly  owy  oi-i-urs  in  [iractire  that  rock  is  loaded  wiHi  the 
full  aniottJit  of  wi'ight  wliioli  it  is  capable  of  sustaining,  as  the  extent 
of  base  nocessu'y  for  the  stability  of  the  structure  is  generally  sufti- 
cient  to  prevent  any  undiu"  pressuir  coining  on  the  rock  beni>:uli. 

275.  Clay.  The  clay  soils  vary  from  slate  or  shale,  wiiieli  will 
support  any  loud  th.tt  c;iii  come  ujxiit  it,  to  a  soft,  damp  clay  whicli 
will  squeeze  out  in  every  dii-cction  when  a  moderately  heavy  pres- 
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sure  is  brought  upon  it.  Foundations  on  clay  should  be  laid  at 
such  depths  as  to  be  unaffected  by  the  wejither  ;  since  clay,  at  even 
considerable  depths,  will  gain  and  lose  considerable  water  as  the 
seasons  change.  The  bearing  power  of  clayey  soils  can  be  very 
much  improved  by  drainage  (§  '^85),  or  by  preventing  the  penetra- 
tion of  water.  If  the  foundation  is  laid  upon  und rained  clay,  care 
must  be  taken  that  excavations  made  in  the  immediate  vicinity  do 
not  allow  the  clay  under  pressure  to  escape  by  oozing  away  from 
under  the  building.  When  the  clay  occurs  in  strata  not  horizontal, 
great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  this  flow  of  the  soil.  When  coarse 
sand  or  gravel  is  mixed  with  the  clay,  its  supporting  power  is  greatly 
increased,  being  greater  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  these 
materials  is  greater.  When  they  are  present  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  clay  is  just  sufficient  to  bind  them  together,  the  combination 
will  bear  as  heavv  loads  as  the  softer  rocks. 

276.  The  following  data  on  the  bearing  power  of  clay  will  be  of 
assistance  in  deciding  upon  the  load  that  may  safely  be  imposed 
upon  any  particular  clayey  soil.  From  the  experiments  made  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  the  capitol  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
as  described  in  §  271,  the  conclusion  was  drawn  that  the  extreme 
supporting  power  of  that  soil  was  less  than  6  tons  per  sq.  ft.,  and 
that  the  load  which  might  be  safely  imposed  upon  it  was  2  tons  per 
sq.  ft.  "  The  soil  was  blue  clay  containing  from  60  to  90  per  cent, 
of  alumina,  the  remainder  being  fine  siliceous  sand.  The  soil  con- 
tains from  27  to  43,  usually  about  40,  per  cent,  of  water ;  and  vari- 
ous samples  of  it  weighed  from  81  to  101  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.'*  In  the 
case  of  the  Congressional  Library  (§  271),  the  ultimate  supporting 
power  of  ** yellow  clay  mixed  with  sand*'  was  13^  tons  per  sq.  ft.; 
and  the  safe  load  was  assumed  to  be  2^  tons  per  sq.  ft.  Experi- 
ments made  on  the  clay  under  the  piers  of  the  bridge  across  the 
Missouri  at  Bismarck,  with  surfaces  1^  inches  square,  gave  an  aver- 
age ultimate  bearing  power  of  15  tons  per  sq.  ft.* 

The  stiffer  varieties  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  clay,  when  kept 
dry,  will  safely  bear  from  4  to  6  tons  per  sq.  ft.;  but  the  same  clay, 
if  allowed  to  become  saturated  with  water,  can  not  be  trusted  to 
bear  more  than  2  tons  per  sq.  ft.  At  Chicago,  the  load  ordinarily 
put  on  a  thin  layer  of  clay  (hard  above  and  soft  below,  resting  on  a 

*  Report  of  the  engineer,  Geo.  8.  Morison. 
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thick  stratum  of  quicksand)  is  1|^  to  2  tons  per  sq.  ft. ;  and  the  set- 
tlement^ which  usually  reaches  a  maximum  in  a  year,  is  about  1 
inch  per  ton  of  load.  Experience  in  central  Illinois  shows  {hat,  if 
the  foundation  is  carried  down  below  the  action  of  frost,  the  clay 
subsoil  will  bear  H  to  2  tons  per  sq.  ft.  without  appreciable  settling. 
lUnkine  gives  the  safe  load  for  compressible  soils  as  1^  to  If  tons 
per  sq.  ft. 

277.  Sand.  The  sandy  soils  vary  from  coarse  gravel  to  fine  sand. 
The  former  when  of  sufficient  thickness  forms  one  of  the  firmest 
iind  best  foundations ;  and  the  latter  when  saturated  with  water 
is  practically  a  liquid.  Sand  when  dry,  or  wet  sand  when  prevented 
from  spreading  laterally,  forms  one  of  the  best  beds  for  a  founda- 
tion. Porous,  sandy  soils  are,  as  a  rule,  unaffected  by  stagnant 
water,  but  are  easily  removed  by  running  water  ;  in  the  former  case 
they  present  no  difficulty,  but  in  the  latter  they  require  extreme 
care  at  the  hands  of  the  constructor,  as  will  be  considered  later. 

278.  Compact  gravel  or  clean  sand,  in  beds  of  considerable 
thickness,  protected  from  being  carried  away  by  water,  may  be 
loaded  with  8  to  10  tons  per  sq.  ft.  with  safety.  In  an  experiment 
in  Franco,  clean  river-sand  compacted  in  a  trench  supported  100 
tons  per  sq.  ft.  Sand  well  cemented  with  clay  and  compacted,  if 
protected  from  water,  will  safely  carry  4  to  G  tons  per  sq.  ft. 

The  piers  of  tlie  Cincinnati  Suspension  Bridge  are  founded  on  a 
bed  of  coarse  gravel  12  feet  below  low- water,  although  solid  lime- 
stone was  only  12  feet  deeper  ;  if  the  friction  on  the  sides  of  the 
pier*  be  disregarded,  the  maximum  pressure  on  the  gravel  is  4  tons 
per  srj.  ft.  The  piers  of  the  Brooklyn  Suspension  Bridge  are  founded 
44  feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  upon  a  layer  of  sand  2  feet  thick 
resting  upon  bed-rock  ;  the  maximum  pressure  is  about  5^  tons 
per  sq.  ft. 

At  Chicago  sand  and  gnivel  about  15  feet  below  the  surface  are 
successfully  loaded  with  2  to  3i  tons  per  sq.  ft.  At  Berlin  the  safe 
load  for  sandy  soil  is  generally  taken  at  2  to  2lr  tons  per  sq.  ft.  The 
Washinfrton  ^lonument,  Washington,  D.  C. .  rests  upon  a  bed  of 
reri/  fine  siind  two  feet  thick  underlying  a  bed  of  gravel  and  ))owl- 
ders;  the  ordinary  pressure  on  certain  parts  of  the  foundation  is 
not  far  from  11  tons  per  sq.  ft.,  which  the  wind  may  increase  to 
neiirly  14  tons  pcu*  sq.  ft. 

*  F«)r  till-  amount  of  .such  f notion,  see  ^^  418-10  and  ?  455. 
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279.  Semi-Liqoid  Soils.  With  a  soil  of  this  class^  as  mud^  silt^ 
or  quicksand,  it  is  customary  (1)  to  remove  it  entirely,  or  (2)  to 
sink  piles,  tubes,  or  caissons  through  it  to  a  solid  substratum,  or 
i'6)  to  consolidate  the  soil  by  adding  sand,  earth,  stone,  etc.  The 
method  of  performing  these  operations  will  be  described  later.  Soils 
of  a  soft  or  semi-liquid  character  should  never  be  relied  upon  for  a 
foundation  when  anything  better  can  be  obtained  ;  but  a  heavy 
superstructure  may  be  supported  by  the  upward  pressure  of  a  semi- 
liquid  soil,  in  the  same  way  that  water  bears  up  a  floating  body. 

According  to  Rankine,*  a  building  will  be  supported  when  the 

pressure  at  its  base  is  to  hi  [^  . j  per  unit  of  area,  in  which  ex- 
pression w  is  the  weight  of  a  unit  volume  of  the  soil,  A  is  the  depth 
of  immersion,  and  a  is  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  soil.  If  or  =  5°, 
then  according  to  the  preceding  relation  the  supporting  power  of 
the  soil  is  1.4  w  h  per  unit  of  area  ;  if  or  =  10%  it  is  2.0  w  h  ;  and 
it  a  =  15^,  it  is  2.9  w  h.  The  weight  of  soils  of  this  class,  t.  e,, 
mud,  silt,  and  quicksand,  varies  from  100  to  130  lbs.  per  cu.  ft. 
Bankine  gives  this  formula  as  being  applicable  to  any  soil ;  but  since 
it  takes  no  account  of  cohesion,  for  most  soils  it  is  only  roughly  ap- 
proximate, and  gives  results  too  small.  The  following  experiment 
seems  to  show  that  the  error  is  considerable.  ''A  10-foot  square 
base  of  concrete  resting  on  mud,  whose  angle  of  repose  was  5  to  1 
[a  =lir]»  bore  TOO  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.^f  This  is  2^  times  the  result 
by  the  above  formula,  using  the  maximum  value  of  w. 

Large  buildings  have  been  securely  founded  on  quicksand  by 
making  the  base  of  the  immersed  part  as  large  and  at  the  same  time 
as  light  as  possible.  Timber  in  successive  layers  (§  309)  or  grillage 
on  piles  (§  320)  is  generally  used  in  such  cases.  This  class  of  foun- 
dations is  frequently  required  in  constructing  sewers  in  water-bear- 
ing sands,  and  though  apparently  presenting  no  difficulties,  such 
foundations  often  demand  great  skill  and  ability. 

280.  It  is  difficult  to  give  results  of  the  safe  bearing  power  of 
soils  of  this  class.  A  considerable  part  of  the  supporting  power  is 
derived  from  the  friction  on  the  vertical  sides  of  the  foundation ; 
hence  the  bearing  power  depends  in  part  upon  the  area  of  the  side 
surface  in  contact  with  the  soil.     Furthermore,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 

*  S«M»  Rankine's  Civil  En/arineerinsr,  p.  379. 
t  Proc.  Inst,  of  C.  E.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  493. 
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termine  the  exact  supporting  power  of  a  plastic  soil,  since  a  consid- 
erable settlement  is  certain  to  take  place  with  the  lanse  of  time* 
The  experience  at  New  Orleans  with  alluvial  soil  ap'l  ^  i*^^  experi- 
ments'^ that  have  been  made  on  quicksand  seem  to  indicate  tiiat 
with  a  load  of  ^  to  1  ton  per  square  foot  the  settlement  will  not  be 
excessive. 

281.  Bearing  Power:  Summary.     Gathering  together  the  resuita 
of  the  preceding  discissions  we  have  the  following  table  : 

TABLE  23. 
Safe  Bearing  Power  of  Soils. 


Kind  of  Matbrxax.. 

Safe  Bbabiho  Pownt 
IN  Tons  pkr  Sq.  Ft. 

MiD. 

Max. 

Rock— the  hardest— in  thick  layers,  in  native  bed  (§  274) 
"    eaual  to  best  ashlar  masonrv  (8  274) 

200 
25 
15 

5 

4 

2 

1 

8 

4 

2 

0,5 

80 

"        «*      "    "    brick          *'            "     

20 

"        **      "  Door*  •'             *'           "     

10 

Clav  in  thick  beds  alwavs  drv  (§  276) 

A 

**      "       **        *•    raoderatelv  dry  (^  276) 

4 

"      soft  (§  276) 

2 

Gravel  and  coarse  sand,  well  cemented  (§  278) 

10 

Sand,  compact  and  well  cemented,            *'      

**      clean,  drv "      

6 

4 

Quicksand,  alluvial  soils,  etc.  (^  280) 

1 

282.  Gonclnsion.  It  is  well  to  notice  that  there  are  some  prac- 
tical considei-ations  that  modify  the  pressure  which  may  safely  be 
put  upon  a  soil.  For  example,  the  pressure  on  the  foundation  of 
a  tall  chimney  should  be  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  low  mas- 
sive foundation  of  a  fire-proof  vault.  In  the  former  case  a  slight 
inequality  of  bearing  power,  and  consequent  unequal  settling,  might 
endanger  the  stiibility  of  the  structure  ;  while  in  the  latter  no  seri- 
ous harm  would  result.  The  pressure  per  unit  of  area  should  be 
less  for  a  light  structure  subject  to  the  passage  of  heavy  loads — as. 


*  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  of  C.  E.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  182  ;  Enfjiturring,  vol.  xx.  p.   103 ;  Proc 
Inst,  of  C.  E.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  443 ;  Ck^>man'8  Railroad  Practice,  pp.  103-4. 
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for  example,  a  railroad  viaduct — ^than  for  a  heavy  structure  subject 
tiiily  to  a  quiescent  load,  since  the  shock  and  jar  of  the  moving  load 
.'t*  far  more  serious  than  the  heavier  quiescent  load. 

The  determination  of  the  safe  bearing  power  of  soils,  particular- 
.  when  dealing  with  those  of  a  semi-liquid  character,  is  not  the 
7iily  question  that  must  receive  careful  attention.  In  the  founda- 
tions for  buildings,  it  may  be  necessary  to  provide  a  safeguard 
^igainst  the  soil's  escaping  by  being  pressed  out  laterally  into  excava- 
tions in  the  vicinity.  In  the  foundations  for  bridge  abutments,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  consider  what  the  effect  will  be  if  the  soil  around 
the  abutment  becomes  thoroughly  saturated  with  water,  as  it  may 
during  a  flood;  or  what  the  effect  will  be  if  the  soil  is  deprived  of 
its  lateral  support  by  the  washing  away  of  the  soil  adjacent  to  the 
abutment.  The  provision  to  prevent  the  wash  and  undermining 
action  of  the  stream  is  often  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  structure.  The  prevention  of  either  of  these  liabilities  is  a  prob- 
lem by  itself,  to  the  solution  of  which  any  general  discussion  will 
contribute  but  little. 

283.  IMPBOYINO  THE  BEABIHO  FOWEB  OF  THE  SOIL.  When 
the  soil  directly  under  a  proposed  structure  is  incapable,  in  its  nor 
mal  state,  of  sustaining  the  load  that  will  be  brought  upon  it,  the 
bearing  power  may  be  increased  (1)  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the 
foundation,  (2)  by  draining  the  site,  (3)  by  compacting  the  soil,  or 
(4)  by  adding  a  layer  of  sand. 

284/  Increasing  the  Depth.  The  simplest  method  of  increas- 
mg  the  bearing  power  is  to  dig  deeper.  Ordinary  soils  will  bear 
more  weight  the  greater  the  depth  reached,  owing  to  their  becom- 
ing more  condensed  from  the  superincumbent  weight.  Depth  is 
especially  important  with  clay,  since  it  is  then  less  liable  to  be  dis- 
placed laterally  owing  to  other  excavations  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity, and  also  because  at  greater  depths  the  amount  of  moisture  in  it 
will  not  vary  so  much. 

In  any  soil,  the  bed  of  the  foundation  should  be  below  the  reach 
of  frost.  Even  a  foundation  on  bed-rock  should  be  below  the  frost 
line,  else  water  may  get  under  the  foundation  through  fissures,  and, 
freezing,  do  damage. 

285.  Drainage.  Another  simple  method  of  increasing  the  bear- 
ing power  of  a  soil  is  to  drain  it.  The  water  may  find  its  way  to 
the  bed  of  the  foundation  down  the  side  of  the  wall,  or  by  percola- 
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tion  through  the  soil,  or  through  a  seam  of  sand.  In  most  cases 
the  bed  can  be  sufficiently  drained  by  covering  it  with  a  layer  of 
gravel — the  thickness  depending  upon  the  plasticity  of  the  soil, — 
and  then  surrounding  the  building  with  a  tile-drain  laid  a  little 
below  the  foundation.  In  extreme  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  enclose 
the  entire  site  with  a  puddle-wall  to  cut  off  drainage  water  from  a 
higher  area. 

286.  Springs.  In  laying  foundations,  springs  are  often  met 
with,  and  sometimes  prove  'very  troublesome.  The  water  may  be 
excluded  from  the  foundation  pit  by  driving  sheet  piles,  or  by  plug- 
ging the  spring  with  concrete.  If  the  flow  is  so  strong  as  to  wash 
the  cement  out  before  it  has  set,  a  heavy  canvas  covered  with  pitch, 
etc.,  upon  which  the  concrete  is  deposited,  is  sometimes  used  ;  or 
the  water  may  be  carried  away  in  temporary  channels,  until  the 
concrete  in  the  artificial  bed  shall  have  set,  when  the  water-wavs 
may  be  filled  with  semi-fluid  cement  mortar.  Below  is  an  account 
of  the  method  of  stopping  a  very  troublesome  spring  encountered 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  dry-dock  at  the  Brooklyn  Navv 
Yard. 

**The  dock  is  a  basin  composed  of  stone  masonry  resting  on 
piles.  The  foundation  is  42  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
and  37  feet  below  mean  tide.  In  digging  the  pit  for  the  founda- 
tion, springs  of  fresh  water  were  discovered  near  the  bottom,  which 
proved  to  be  very  troublesome.  The  upward  pressure  of  the  water 
was  so  great  as  to  raise  the  foundation,  however  heavily  it  was  loaded. 
The  first  indication  of  undermining  by  these  springs  was  the  settling 
of  the  piles  of  the  dock  near  by.  In  a  day  it  made  a  cavity  in  which 
a  pole  was  run  down  20  feet  below  the  foundation  timbers.  Into 
this  hole  were  thrown  150  cubic  feet  of  stone,  which  settled  10  feet 
during  the  night ;  and  50  cubic  feet  more,  thrown  in  the  following 
day,  drove  the  spring  to  another  place,  where  it  burst  through  a 
bed  of  concrete  2  feet  thick.  This  new  cavity  was  filled  with 
concrete,  but  the  precaution  was  taken  of  putting  in  a  tube  so  as  to 
permit  the  water  to  escape  ;  still  it  burst  through,  and  the  opera- 
tion was  repeated  several  times,  until  it  finally  broke  out  through  a 
heavy  body  of  cement  14  feet  distant.  In  this  place  it  undermined 
the  foundation  piles.  These  were  then  driven  deeper  by  means  of 
followers;  and  a  space  of  1,000  square  feet  around  the  spring  was 
then  planked,  forming  a  floor  on  which  was  laid  a  layer  of  brick  in 
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dry  cement,  and  on  that  a  layer  of  brick  set  in  mortar,  and  the 
foundation  was  completed  over  all.  Several  vent-holes  were  left 
through  the  floor  and  the  foundation  for  the  escape  of  the  water. 
The  work  was  completed  in  1851,  and  has  stood  well  ever  since.''  * 

287.  Consolidating  the  Soil.  A  soft,  clayey  soil  can  be  greatly 
improved  by  spreading  a  thin  layer  of  sand,  dry  earth,  or  broken 
stone  over  the  bed  of  the  foundation  and  pounding  it  into  the  soil. 
If  the  soil  is  very  soft,  compacting  the  surface  will  be  insufficient ; 
in  this  case  the  soil  may  be  consolidated  to  a  considerable  depth  by 
driving  short  piles  into  it.  For  this  purpose  small  piles — say  6 
feet  long  and  6  inches  in  diameter — serve  better  than  large  ones ; 
and  they  can  be  driven  with  a  hand-maul  or  by  dropping  a  heavy 
block  of  wood  with  a  tackle  attached  to  any  simple  frame,  or  by  a 
hand  pile-driver  (§  335).  They  may  be  driven  as  close  together  a6 
necessary,  although  2  to  4  feet  in  the  clear  is  usually  sufficient. 
The  latter  method  of  compacting  the  soil  is  far  more  efficient  than 
pounding  the  surface.  In  the  case  of  impact  upon  earth,  the  im- 
mediate layers  are  compressed  at  once,  and  by  their  inertia  and 
adhesion  to  the  surrounding  soil  they  intercept  the  effect  of  the 
blow,  and  thus  prevent  the  consolidation  of  the  lower  strata.  Even 
though  the  effect  of  a  blow  is  not  communicated  to  any  considerable 
depth,  the  heavy  masses  of  masonry  make  themselves  felt  at  great 
depth,  and  hence  for  heavy  buildings  it  is  necessary  to  consolidate 
the  lower  strata.  This  can  be  done  most  easily  and  most  efficiently 
by  driving  piles  (see  Art.  2). 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  clay  is  com- 
pressible, while  sand  is  not.  Hence  this  method  of  consolidating 
soils  is  not  applicable  to  sand,  and  is  not  very  efficient  in  soils 
largely  composed  of  it. 

288.  Sand  Piles.  Experiments  show  that  in  compacting  the 
tfoil  by  driving  piles,  it  is  better  to  withdraw  them  and  ivimediately 
fill  the  holes  with  sand,  than  to  allow  the  wooden  piles  to  remain. 
This  advantage  is  independent  of  the  question  of  the  durability  of 
the  wood.  When  the  wooden  pile  is  driven,  it  compresses  the  soil, 
an  amount  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  pile,  and 
when  the  latter  is  withdrawn  this  consolidation  remains,  at  least 
temporarily.     If  the  hole  is  immediately  filled  with  sand  this  com- 

*  Delafield*8  Foundations  in  Compressible  Soils,  p.  14— a  pamphlet  published  bR 
the  Engineer's  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 
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]>ression  is  retained  permanently,  and  the  couBolidstion  toay  be  etill 
farther  increiiaed  by  ramming  the  sand  in  in  thin  layers,  owing  to 
the  ability  of  the  latter  to  transmit  pressure  laterally.  And  further, 
the  sand  ptlo  will  support  a  greater  load  than  tlie  wooden  pile;  for, 
einco  the  sand  acts  like  innumerable  small  arches  reaching  from 
one  side  of  the  hole  to  the  other,  more  of  the  load  is  transmitted  to 
the  soil  on  the  sides  of  the  hole.  To  secure  the  best  results,  the 
Bsnd  should  be  fine,  sharp,  clean,  and  of  uniform  size. 

289.  When  the  piles  are  driven  primarily  to  compact  the  soil, 
it  is  customary  to  load  them  and  also  the  soil  between  them,  either 
by  cutting  the  pilt<s  off  near  the  surface  and  laying  a  tight  platform 
of  timber  on  top  of  them  (see  §  320),  or  by  depositing  a  bed  of  con- 
oreto  between  and  over  the  heads  of  the  piles  (see  §  319). 

If  the  soil  is  very  soft  or  composed  largely  of  sand,  this  method 
ie  ineffective;  in  which  case  long  piles  are  driven  as  close  together 
as  is  necessary,  the  supporting  power  being  derived  either  from  the 
resting  of  the  piles  upon  a  harder  substratum  or  from  the  buoyancy 
due  to  immersion  in  the  semi-liquid  soil.  This  method  of  securing 
a  foundation  by  driving  long  piles  is  very  expensive,  and  ia  seldom 
resorted  to  for  buildings,  since  it  is  geneniUy  more  economical  to 
increase  the  urea  of  the  foundation. 

290.  Layers  of  Sand.  If  the  soil  is  very  soft,  it  may  bo  ex- 
cavatod  and  replaced  by  sand.  The  method  of  using  sand  for  piles 
has  been  described  in  §  288,  which  sec.  The  opportunities  for  the 
use  of  sand  in  foundations  are  numerous,  and  the  employment  of 
it  would,  in  many  const  ruction  a,  promote  economy  and  stability, 
The  simplest  method  of  using  sand  for  this  purpose  is  to  excavate 
a  trench  or  pit  to  the  proper  depth,  and  fill  it  by  depositing  succea- 
eive  layers  of  sand,  each  of  which  should  be  thoroughly  settled  by 
a  heavy  beetle  before  laying  the  next.  To  cause  the  sand  to  pack 
firmly,  it  should  be  slightly  moistened  before  being  placed  in  the 
trench. 

Sand,  when  used  in  this  way,  possesses  the  valuable  property  of 
oesuming  a  new  position  of  eqitilibrium  and  stability  should  the 
soil  on  which  it  is  laid  yield  at  any  of  its  iM)int6 ;  not  only  does  this 
take  place  along  the  base  of  the  sand  bed,  but  also  along  its  edges 
or  sides.  The  bed  of  sand  must  be  thick  enough  to  distribute  tha 
pressure  on  its  upper  surface  over  the  entire  base.  There  is  no  waj 
of  telling  what  this  thickness  should  be,  except  by  trial. 
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291.  The  followiDg  oxnmpleB,  cited  by  Trautwine,*  are  interest- 
ing as  ehowing  the  surprteing  effect  of  even  a  thin  layer  of  Band 
or  gravel : 

"Some  portioHH  of  the  circular  brick  aqueduct  for  supplyiug 
ikiston  with  water  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble  when  its  treucbea 
passed  through  running  quicksands  and  other  treacherous  eoile. 
Concrete  was  tried,  but  the  wet  quicksand  mixed  itself  with  it  and 
kilfiid  it.  Wooden  cradles,  etc.,  also  failed  ;  and  the  difficulty  was 
oviTOome  by  simply  depositing  in  the  trenches  about  two  feet  in 
di-pth  of  Btrong  gravel. 

*'  Smcaton  mentions  a  atone  bridge  built  upon  a  natural  bed  of 
gnivel  only  about  2  feet  thick,  overlying  deep  mud  so  soft  tliat  an 
iron  bar  40  feet  long  sank  to  the  head  by  its  own  weight.  Although 
a  wretched  precedent  for  bridge  building,  this  eiample  illuBtrntcB 
the  bearing  power  of  a  thick  layer  of  well -compacted  gravel." 


AuT.  2.  Desioning  tub  Footing. 

292.  Load  to  be  Supposteo.  The  first  step  is  to  ascertain  the 
loud  to  be  supjiorted  by  the  foundation.  This  load  consists  of  three 
parts:  (1)  the  building  Itself,  {2)  the  movable  loads  on  the  floors 
and  the  snow  on  the  roof,  and  (3)  the  part  of  the  load  that  may  be 
transferred  from  one  part  of  the  foundation  to  tlie  other  by  the 
force  of  the  wind. 

293.  The  weight  of  the  building  is  easily  ascertained  by  calcu- 
lating the  cubical  contents  of  all  the  various  materials  in  the  struct- 
ure. If  the  weight  is  not  equally  distributed,  care  must  be  tuken 
to  ascertain  the  proportion  to  be  carried  by  each  part  of  the  foun- 
dation. For  example,  if  one  vertical  section  of  the  wall  Is  to  con- 
tain a  number  of  targe  windows  while  another  will  consist  entirely 
of  solid  maaoury,  it  is  evident  that  the  pi-essure  on  the  foundation 
under  the  first  section  will  be  lest)  than  that  under  the  second. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  concentiitteU 
pressures  are  not  transmitted,  undiminished,  through  a  solid  matw 
in  the  line  of  application,  but  spread  out  in  successively  radiating 
liaee ;  hence,  if  any  considerable  distance  intervenes  U>tweeu  the 
foundation  and  the  point  of  application  of  this  concentrated  load. 


•  EngiDcer'H  Potket-b 


1.  1885),  p.  0B4. 
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the  pressure  will  be  nearly  or  quite  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
entire  aruax)f  the  base.  The  exact  distribution  of  the  pressure  xain 
not  be  computed. 

The  following  data  will  be  useful  in  determining  the  weight  of 
the  structure » 


TABLE  24. 
Weight  of  Masonbt. 


Kiyji  OF  Mason*  RT. 


Brick- work,  pressed  brick,  thin  joints 

"  ordinary  quality 

*'  soft  brick,  thick  joints 

Concrete,  1  cement,  8  sand,  and  6  broken  stone 

Granite — 6  per  cent,  more  than  the  corresponding  limestone 

Limestone,  ashlar,  largest  blocks  and  thinnest  joints 

12"  to  20"  coui-ses  and  f  -  to  ^-inch  joints 

**  squared-stoue  (see  g  208) 

"  rubble,  best 

"  "        rough 

Mortar,  1  Rosendale  cement  and  2  sand 

"       common  lime,  dried 

Sandstone — 14  per  cent,  less  than  the  corresponding  limestone. . 


Wkiobt 

IN 

PKBou.rr 


145 
125 
100 
140 

160 
155 

148 
142 
136 
116 
100 


Ordinary  lathing  and  plastering  weighs  about  10  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 
The  weight  of  floors  is  approximately  10  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  for  dwell- 
ings ;  25  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  for  public  buildings ;  and  40  or  50  lbs.  per 
sq.  ft.  for  warehouses.  The  weight  of  the  roof  varies  with  the  kind 
of  covering,  the  span,  etc.  A  vsh ingle  roof  may  be  taken  at  10  lbs. 
per  sq.  ft.,  and  a  roof  covered  with  slate  or  corrugated  iron  at  25 
lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

294.  The  movable  load  on  the  floor  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  building.  For  dwellings,  it  does  not  exceed  10  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.; 
for  large  office  buildings,  it  is  usually  taken  at  30  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. ; 
for  churches,  theatres,  etc.,  the  maximum  load — a  crowd  of  people 
— may  reach  100  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.;  for  stores,  warehouses,  factories. 
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etc.,  the  load  will  be  from  100  to  400  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  according  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used. 

The  preceding  loads  are  the  ones  to  be  used  in  determining  the 
strength  of  the  floor,  and  not  in  designing  the  footings;  for  there 
is  no  probability  that  each  and  every  square  foot  of  floor  will  have 
its  maximum  load  at  the  same  time.  The  amount  of  moving  load 
to  be  assigned  in  any  particular  case  is  a  matter  of  jadgment.  At 
€hicago  in  designing  tall  steel-skeleton  office  buildings,  it  is  the 
practice  to  assume  that  nearly  all  of  the  maximum  live  load  reaches 
the  girders,  that  a  smaller  per  cent,  reaches  the  columns,  and  that 
no  live  load  reaches  the  footings.  In  many  cities  the  building  law 
specifies  the  live  load  to  be  assumed  as  reaching  the  footing. 

Attention  must  be  given  to  the  manner  in  which  the  weight  of 
the  roof  and  floors  is  transferred  to  the  walls.  For  example,  if  the 
floor  joists  of  a  warehouse  run  from  back  to  front,  it  is  evident  that 
the  back  and  front  walls  alone  will  carry  the  weight  of  the  floors 
and  of  the  goods  placed  upon  them,  and  this  will  make  the  pressure 
upon  the  foundation  under  them  considerably  greater  than  under 
the  other  walls.  Again,  if  a  stone-front  is  to  be  carried  on  an  arch 
or  on  a  girder  having  its  bearings  on  piers  at  each  side  of  the  build- 
ing, it  is  manifest  that  the  weight  of  the  whole  superincumbent 
structure,  instead  of  being  distributed  equally  on  the  foundation 
under  the  front,  will  be  concentrated  on  that  part  of  the  founda- 
tion immediately  under  the  piers. 

295.  The  pressure  of  the  wind  against  towers,  tall  chimneys, 
etc.,  will  cause  a  concentration  of  the  weight  of  the  structure  upon 
one  side  of  the  foundation.  The  maximum  horizontal  pressure  of 
the  wind  is  usually  taken  as  50  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  on  a  flat  surface  per- 
pendicular to  the  wind,  and  on  a  cylinder  at  about  30  lbs.  per  sq. 
ft.  of  the  projection  of  the  surface.  The  pressure  upon  an  inclined 
surface,  as  a  roof,  is  about  1  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  per  degree  of  inclination 
to  the  horizontal.  For  example,  if  the  roof  has  an  inclination  of 
30®  with  the  horizontal,  the  pressure  of  the  wind  will  be  about  30 
lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

The  effect  of  the  wind  will  be  considered  in  §§  301-4. 

296.  Abea  Bequibeb.  Having  determined  the  pressure  which 
may  safely  be  brought  upon  the  soil,  and  having  ascertained  the 
weight  of  each  part  of  the  structure,  the  area  required  for  the  foun- 
dation is  easily  determined  by  dividing  the  latter  by  the  former. 
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Theiiy  having  found  the  area  of  foundation,  the  base  of  the  Btruct- 
ure  must  be  extended  by  footings  of  masonry,  concrete,  timber, 
etc.,  BO  as  to  (1)  cover  that  area  and  (2)  distribute  the  pressure  uni- 
formly over  it.     The  two  items  will  be  considered  in  inverse  order. 

297.  Cevteb  of  Pbessube  and  Cehteb  of  Base.  In  construct- 
ing a  foundation  the  object  is  not  so  much  to  secure  an  absolutely 
unyielding  base  as  to  secure  one  that  will  settle  as  little  as  possible, 
and  uniformly.  All  soils  will  yield  somewhat  under  the  pressure  of 
any  building,  and  even  masonry  itself  is  compressed  by  the  weight 
of  the  load  above  it.  The  pressure  per  square  foot  should,  there- 
fore, be  the  same  for  all  parts  of  the  building,  and  particularly  of 
the  foundation,  so  that  the  settlement  may  be  uniform.  This  can 
be  secured  only  when  the  axis  of  the  load  (a  vertical  line  through 
the  center  of  gravity  of  the  weight)  passes  through  the  center  of 
the  area  of  the  foundation.  If  the  axis  of  pressure  does  not  coincide 
exactly  with  the  axis  of  the  base,  the  ground  will  yield  most  on  the 
side  which  is  pressed  most ;  and  as  the  ground  yields,  the  base  as- 
sumes an  inclined  position,  and  carries  the  lower  part  of  the  struct- 
ure with  it,  thus  producing  unsightly  cracks,  if  nothing  more. 

The  coincidence  of  the  axis  of  pressure  with  the  axis  of  resist- 
ance is  of  first  importimce.  This  principle  is  self-evident,  and  yet 
the  neglect  to  observe  it  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  failure  in  the 
foundations  of  buildings. 

Fig.  50  is  an  example  of   the  way  in  which  this  principle  is 

violated.  The  shaded  portion 
represents  a  heavily  loaded  exte- 
rior wall,  and  the  light  portion  iv 
lightly  loaded  interior  wall.  The 
foundations  of  the  two  walls  are 
rigidly  connected  together  at 
their   intersection.     The   center 

of  the  load  is  under  the  shad<'d 

» • » ■  -.  •  •  • » 

Fio.  50.  section,  and  the   center   of   tlie 

area  is  at  some  point  farther  to  the  left ;  consequently  the  exU^rior 
wall  is  caused  to  incline  outward,  producing  cracks  at  or  near  the 
corners  of  the  building.  Doubtless  the  two  foundations  are  con- 
nected in  the  belief  that  an  increase  of  the  bearing  surface  is  of  first 
importance ;  but  the  true  principle  is  that  the  coincidence  of  the 
axis  of  pressure  with  the  axis  of  resistance  is  the  most  important. 
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Fig.  51  is  another  illustration  of  the  same  principle.  The  foun- 
dation is  continuous  under  the  opening, 
and  hence  the  center  of  the  foundation  is  to 
the  left  of  the  center  of  pressure ;  conse- 
quently the  wall  inclines  to  the  right,  pro- 
ducing cracks,  usually  over  the  opening.* 

298.  The  center  of  the  load  can  be  made 
to  fall  inside  of  the  center  of  foundation  by 
extending  the  footings  outwards,  or  by  cur- 
tailing the  foundations  on  the  inside.  The 
latter  finds  exemplification  in  the  properly 
constructed  foundation  of  a  wall  containing  a  number  of  openings. 
For  example,  in  Fig.  52,  if  the  foundation  is  uniform  under  the 

entire  front,  the  center  of  pressure  must  be 
outside  of  the  center  of  the  base  ;  and  conse- 
quently the  two  side  walls  will  incline  outward, 
and  show  cracks  over  the  openings.  If  the 
width  of  the  foundation  under  the  openings 
be  decreased,  or  if  this  part  of  the  foundation 
be  omitted  entirely,  the  center  of  pressure 
will  fall  inside  of  the  center  of  base  and  the 
I     I  walls  will  tend  to  incline  inwards,  and  hence 

/       T  TV  ^®  stable. 

L 1 1         1        299.  ConclTisions.     One  conclusion  to  be 

drawn  from  the  above  examples  is  that  the 


<^ 


Fxo.68. 

foundation  of  a  wall  should  never  be  connected  with  that  of  another 
wall  either  much  heavier  or  much  lighter  than  itself.  Both  are 
equally  objectionable. 

A  second  conclusion  is  that  the  axis  of  the  load  should  strike  a 
little  ifiside  of  the  center  of  the  area  of  the  base,  to  make  sure  that 
it  •will  not  be  outside.  Any  inward  inclination  of  the  wall  is  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  interior  walls  of  the  building,  the  floor- 
beams,  etc. ;  while  an  outward  inclination  can  be  counteracted  only 
by  anchors  and  the  bond  of  the  masonry.  A  slight  deviation  of  the 
axis  of  the  load  outward  from  the  center  of  the  base  has  a  marked 
effect,  and  is  not  easily  counteracted  by  anchors. 

*  For  an  account  showing  the  violation  of  this  principle  in  the  constmction  of 
the  Cooper  Institute  Building,  New  York  City,  and  the  method  used  to  remedy  it,  see 
SanUary  Engineer,  vol.  xiL  pp.  465-68. 
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The  above  conclusions  may  be  summarized  in  the  following 
principle  :  All  foundations  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  compress 
the  ground  slightly  concave  upwards,  rather  than  convex  up- 
irards.  On  even  slightly  compressible  soils,  a  small  difference  in 
the  pressure  on  the  foundation  will  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  bed  to 
become  convex  upwards.  At  Chicago,  an  omission  of  1  to  2  per 
cent,  of  the  weight  (by  leaving  openings)  usually  causes  sufficient 
convexity  to  produce  unsightly  cracks.  With  very  slight  differences 
of  pressure  on  the  foundation,  it  is  sufficient  to  tie  the  building 
together  by  careful  bonding,  by  hoop-iron  built  in  over  openings, 
and  by  heavy  bars  built  in  where  one  wall  joins  another. 

300.  Independent  Piebs.  The  art  of  constructing  founda- 
tions on  compressible  soil  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
development  by  the  architects  of  Chicago.  The  special  feature  of 
the  practice  in  that  city  is  what  is  called  "  the  method  of  independ- 
ent piers  ;'*  that  is,  each  tier  of  columns,  each  pier,  each  wall,  etc., 
has  its  own  independent  foundation,  the  area  of  which  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  load  on  that  part.*  The  interior  walls  are  fastened  to 
the  exterior  ones  by  anchors  which  slide  in  .slots.  For  a  detailed 
account  of  the  methods  employed  in  one  of  the  best  and  largest 
buildings  erected  there,  sec  Sanitdry  Engineer,  Dec.  10,  1885. 

301.  Effect  of  the  Wind.  Overturning.  The  preceding  dis- 
cussion refers  to  the  total  weight  that  is  to  come  upon  the  foun- 
dation. The  pressure  of  the  wind  against  towers, 
tiill  chimneys,  etc.,  transfers  the  point  of  applica- 
tion of  the  load  to  one  side  of  the  foundation.  The 
method  of  computing  the  position  of  the  center 
of  the  pressure  on  the  foundation  under  the  action 
of  the  wind  is  illustnited  in  P'ig.  53,  in  which 

ABED  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the 
tower; 

a  is  a  point  horizontally  opposite  the  center  of 
the  surface  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the 
wind  and  vertically  above  the  center  of  gniv- 
Fio.  53.  ity  of  the  tower; 


*  This  method  was  first  made  known  to  the  public  by  Frederick  Bauman,  of  Chi- 
cago, in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  The  Method  of  Constructing  Foundations  on  Isolated 
Piers,"  published  by  him  in  1872.  The  above  examples  and  principles  are  from  that 
pamphlet. 
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C  is  the  position  of  the  center  of  pressure  when  there  is  no  wind ; 
jff  18  the  center  when  the  wind  is  acting. 
For  conyenieuce^  let 

P  =  the  maximam  pressure  on  the  foundation,  per  unit  of  area; 

p  =  the  pressure  of  the  wind  per  unit  of  area  (see  §  295); 

H  =  the  total  pressure  of  the  wind  against  the  exposed  surface ; 

W  =  the  weight  of  that  pail;  of  the  structure  above  the  section 
considered, — in  this  case,  A  B  ; 

S  =  the  area  of  the  horizontal  cross  section ; 

/  =  the  moment  of  inertia  of  this  section ; 

{  =  the  distance  A  B ; 

h  =  the  distance  a  C ; 

d  =  the  distance  N  C; 
M  =  the  moment  of  the  wind. 

When  there  is  no  horizontal  force  acting,  the  load  on  ^  ^  is 
uniform ;  but  when  there  is  a  horizontal  force  acting — as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  wind  blowing  from  the  right, — the  pressure  is  greatest 
near  A  and  decreases  towards  B.  To  find  the  law  of  the  variation 
of  tMs  pressure,  consider  the  tower  as  a  cantilever  beam.  The 
maximum  pressure  at  A  will  be  that  due  to  the  weight  of  the  tower 
plus  the  compression  due  to  flexure  ;  and  the  pressure  at  B  will  be 
the  compression  due  to  the  weight  minus  the  tension  duo  to  flexure. 

W 
The  uniform  pressure  due  to  the  weight  is  -3-.   The  strain  at  A  due 

o 

to  flexure  is,  by  the  principles  of  the  resistance  of  materials,  -jr-^. 
Then  the  maximum  pressure  per  unit  of  area  at  ^  is 

■^-^+27' W 

and  the  minimnm  pressure  at  B  is 

^        S        2/ ^^> 

Equations  (1)  and  (2)  are  perfectly  general ;  they  are  applicable 
to  any  cross  section,  and  also  to  any  system  of  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical forces.  In  succeeding  chapters  they  will  be  employed  in 
finding  the  unit  pressure  in  masonry  dams,  bridge  piers,  arches^ 
etc. 
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The  value  of  /  in  the  above  formalas  is  given  in  Fig.  54  for  the 
sections  occurring  most  frequently  in  practice.  Notice  that  I  is  the 
dimension  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  wind^  and  b  the  dimen» 
sion  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 


FlO.  54. 

302.  If  the  area  of  the  section  A  B,  Fig.  53,  is  a  rectangle, 
S=  lb,  and  1=  r^bl*.  Substituting  these  values  in  equation  (1) 
gives 

W     dM 

^-  n+yp ^^> 

The  moment  of  the  wind,  M,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  its  total 
pressure,  H,  and  the  distance,  //,  of  the  center  of  pressure  above 
the  horizontal  section  considered;  or  M=  ff.h.  H  is  equal  to 
the  pressure  per  unit  of  area,  p,  multiplied  by  the  area  of  the  sur- 
face exposed  to  the  pressure  of  tlie  wind.  Substituting  the  above 
value  of  M  in  equation  (3)  gives 


P  = 


W  .   6 //.A 


ib'^   br~' 


(4) 


To  still  further  simplify  the  above  formula,  notice  iihat  Fig.  5S 

gives  the  proportion 

//:  WiiNCiaC, 

from  wliich 

II.aC=  W.NC; 

or,  changing  the  nomenclature, 

Hh=  Wd. 

Notice  that  the  last  relation  can  also  be  obtained  directly  by  tht 
principle  of  moments.  Substituting  the  value  of  H.  h,  as  above,  in 
equation  (4)  gives 

W  .    GWd 


which  is  a  convenient  form  for  practical  application. 


0) 
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An  examination  of  equation  (5)  shows  that  when  d  =^  NC  =^  \l, 
the  maximum  pressure  at  A  is  twice  the  average.  Notice  also  that 
under  these  conditions  the  pressure  at  B  is  zero.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  what  is  known^  in  the  theory  of  arches^  as  the  principle  of 
the  middle  third.  It  shows  that  as  long  as  the  center  of  pressure 
lies  in  the  middle  third,  the  maximum  pressure  is  not  more  than 
twice  the  average  pressure,  and  that  there  is  no  tension  at  B. 

The  above  discussion  of  the  distribution  of  the  pressure  on  the 
foundation  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  case  in  hand ;  however,  the 
subject  is  discussed  more  fully  in  the  chapter  on  Stability  of  Masonry 
Dams  (see  Chapter  XIII). 

808.  The  average  pressure  per  unit  on  A  B  has  already  been 
adjusted  to  the  safe  bearing  power  of  the  soil,  and  if  the  maximum 
pressure  at  A  does  not  exceed  the  ultimate  bearing  power,  the  occa- 
sional maximum  pressure  due  to  the  wind  will  do  no  harm  ;  but  if 
this  maximum  exceeds  or  is  dangerously  near  the  ultimate  strength 
of  the  soil,  the  base  must  be  widened. 

304.  Sliding.  The  pressure  of  the  wind  is  a  force  tending  to 
slide  the  foundation  horizontally.  This  is  resisted  by  the  friction 
caused  by  the  weight  of  the  entire  structure,  and  also  by  the  earth 
around  the  base  of  the  foundation,  and  hence  there  is  no  need,  in 
this  connection,  of  considering  this  manner  of  failure. 

305.  BESIOHIiro  the  FoOTUro.  The  term  footing  is  usually  un- 
derstood as  meaning  the  bottom  course  or  courses  of  masonry  which 
extend  beyond  the  faces  of  the  wall.  It  will  be  used  here  as  apply- 
ing to  the  material — whether  masonry,  timber,  or  iron — employed 
to  increase  the  area  of  the  base  of  the  foundation.  Whatever  the 
character  of  the  soil,  footings  should  extend  beyond  the  face  of  the 
wall  (I)  to  add  to  the  stability  of  the  structure  and  lessen  the  dan- 
ger of  the  work's  being  thrown  out  of  plumb,  and  (2)  to  distribute 
the  weight  of  the  structure  over  a  larger  area  and  thus  decrease 
the  settlement  due  to  the  compression  of  the  ground.  To  serve 
the  first  purpose,  footings  must  be  securely  bonded  to  the  body  of 
the  wall;  and  to  produce  the  second  effect,  they  must  have  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  the  transverse  strain  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
In  ordinary  buildings  the  distribution  of  the  weight  is  more  impor- 
tant than  adding  to  the  resistance  to  overturning,  and  hence  only 
the  former  will  be  considered  here. 

The  area  of  the  foundation  may  be  increased  until  the  inherent 
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bearing  power  of  tlie  area  covered  is  sufficient  to  support  the  load 
(1)  by  extending  the  bottom  courses  of  masonry,  or  (2)  by  the  use 
of  one  or  more  hiyers  of  timbers,  railroad  rails,  or  steel  I-beams,  or 
(3)  by  resting  the  structure  ujKjn  inverted  masonry  arches. 

306.  Off-sets  of  Masonry  Footings.  The  area  of  the  foundation 
having  been  determined  and  its  center  liaving  been  located  with 
reference  to  the  axis  of  the  load  (§  297),  the  next  step  is  to  deter- 
mine how  much  narrower  each  footing  course  may  be  than  the  one 
next  below  it.  The  projecting  part  of  the  footing  resists  as  a  beam 
fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  uniformly.  The  load  is  the  pressure 
on  the  earth  or  on  the  course  next  below.  The  off-set  of  such  a 
course  depends  upon  the  amount  of  the  pressure,  the  transverse 
strength  of  the  material,  and  the  thickness  of  the  course. 

To  deduce  a  formula  for  the  relation  between  these  quantities, 
let 

P  =  the  pressure,  in  tons  per^square  foot,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
footing  course  under  consideration  ; 

R  =  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  the  material,  in  pounds  per 
square  inch  ; 

p  =  the  greatest  possible  projection  of  the  footing  course,  in 

inches  ; 
t  =  the  thickness  of  the  footing  course,  in  inches. 

The  part  of  the  footing  course  that  projects  beyond  the  one  above 
it,  is  a  cantilever  beam  uniformly  loaded.  From  the  principles  of 
the  resistance  of  materials,  we  know  that  the  upward  pressure  of  the 
earth  against  the  part  that  projects  multiplied  hi/  one  half  of  the 
length  of  the  projection  is  equal  to  the  continued  product  of  one 
sixth  of  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  the  material,  the  breadth  of  the 
footing  course,  and  the  square  of  the  thickness.  Expressing  this 
relation  in  the  above  nomenclature  and  reducing,  we  get  the  for- 
mula 

f  =  '^^ii^' (<^) 

or,  with  sufficient  accuracy, 

;^  =  i'/^- (7) 

Hence  the  projection  available  with  any  given  thickness,  or  the 
thickness  required  for  any  given  projection,  may  easily  be  computed 
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by  equation  (7).     Notice  that  with  the  off-set  given  by  the  above 
formula  the  stone  would  bo  on  the  point  of  breaking. 

307.  The  margin  to  be  allowed  for  safety  will  depend  upon  the 
care  used  in  computing  the  loads,  in  selecting  the  materials  for  the 
footing  courses,  and  in  bedding  and  placing  them.  If  all  the  loads 
have  been  allowed  for  at  their  probable  maximum  value,  and  if  the 
material  is  to  be  reasonably  uniform  in  quality  and  laid  with  care, 
then  a  comparatively  small  margin  for  safety  is  sufficient ;  but  if 
{ill  the  loads  have  not  been  carefully  computed,  and  if  the  job  is  to 
be  done  by  an  unknown  contractpr,  and  neither  the  material  nor 
the  work  is  to  be  carefully  inspected,  then  a  large  margin  is  neces- 
sary. As  a  general  rule,  it  is  better  to  assume,  for  each  particular 
case,  a  factor  of  safety  in  accordance  with  the  attendant  conditions 
of  the  problem  than  blindly  to  use  the  results  deduced  by  the 
application  of  some  arbitrarily  assumed  factor.  The  following  table 
is  given  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  use  10  as  a 
factor  of  safety. 

TABLE  25. 
Safe  Off-set  for  Masonry  Foorma  Courses,  in  Terms  of  the  Thick- 

NB88  OF  THE   COURSE,  USING   10   AS   A   FACTOR  OF   SAFETY. 

For  limitations,  see  §  808. 


Kind  op  Stoioe. 


Blue-stone  flagging  (see  page  18). 

Granite  (see  page  18) • . 

Limestone  (see  page  18) 

buDdstone  (see  page  18) , 

Slate  (see  page  18) 


Be«t  Hard  Brick  (see  pages  40.  41) 
Ilard  Brick  (see  pages  40,  41). . . .  . 

( 1  Portland )  .        , 
Concrete  (see  page  112»)  \  2  sand         \  ^  ^^ 

( 8  pebbles 


1  Portland 


4  weeks 


Concrete  (see  page  112«)  -^8  saud        \  *  ^,  f 

(5  pebbles    )      ^'^ 


/?.  IN  LBS. 
PERSq.  IN. 


2,700 
1,800 
1,500 
1,200 
5,400 

1,500 
800 

150 


80 


Off-skt   for   ▲    Pkks- 

8urs,  in  tons  pbr  w^. 

FT.,  ON  THS  Bottom  of 

THE  Course,  of 


0.5 


8.6 
2.9 
2.7 
2.6 
5.0 

2.7 
1.9 

0.8 


0.6 


1.0 


2.6 
2.1 
1.9 
1.8 
8.6 

1.9 
1.4 

0.6 


0.4 


2.0 

1.8 
1.5 
1.3 
1.3 
2.5 

18 
0.8 

0.4 


0.3 


To  illustrate  the  method  of  using  the  preceding  table,  assume 
that  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  off-set  for  a  limestone  footing 
course  when  the  pressure  on  the  bed  of  the  foundation  is  1  ton  per 
square  foot^  using  10  as  a  factor  of  safety.     In  the  table,  opposite 
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limestone,  in  next  to  the  last  colamn,  we  find  the  qoantity  1«9. 
This  shows  that,  ander  the  conditions  stated,  the  off-set  may  be  1.9 
times  the  thickness  of  the  coarse. 

The  valaes  in  the  table  agree  yery  well  with  the  practice  of  the 
principal  architects  and  engineers  for  hammer-dressed  stones  laid 
id  good  cement  mortar. 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  any  other  factor  of  safety,  it  is  only  neces- 
siiry  to  substitute  for  Ry  in  tho  preceding  formula,  the  desired  frac- 
tional part  of  that  quantity  as  given  in  the  second  column  of  the 
above  table.  For  example,  assume  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  lime- 
stone in  the  foundation,  and  that  it  is  required  to  draw  in  the  foot- 
ing courses  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Assume  also  that  the  pressure, 
P,  on  the  base  of  the  foundation  is  2  tons  per  square  foot.  If  the 
limestone  is  of  tlie  best,  and  if  it  is  laid  with  great  care,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  use  4  as  a  factor  of  safety.  Under  these  conditions, 
equation  (7)  as  above  gives 


P 


=  i,/i#  =  *«/l^?M  =  s.3,. 


That  is,  the  projection  may  be  2.3  times  the  thickness  of  the  course. 

308.  Strictly,  the  above  computations  are  correct  only  for  the 
lower  off-set,  and  then  only  when  the  footing  is  composed  of  stones 
whose  thickness  is  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  course  and  which 
project  less  than  half  their  length,  and  which  are  also  well  bedded. 
The  resistance  of  two  or  more  courses  to  bending  varies  as  the  square 
of  their  depth,  and  the  bending  due  to  the  uniform  pressure  on  the 
base  will  also  increase  as  the  square  of  the  sum  of  the  projections, 
and  therefore  the  successive  off-sets  should  be  proportional  to  the 
thickness  of  the  course;  or,  in  other  words,  the  values  as  above  are 
applicable  to  any  course,  provided  no  stone  projects  more  than  half 
its  length  beyond  the  top  course. 

The  preceding  results  will  be  applicable  to  built  footing  courses 
only  when  the  pressure  above  the  course  is  less  than  the  safe  strength 
of  the  mortar  (see  §  133  and  §  157a).  The  proper  projection  for 
rubble  masonry  lies  somewhere  between  the  values  given  for  stone 
and  those  given  for  concrete.  If  the  rubble  consists  of  large  stones 
well  bedded  in  good  strong  mortar,  then  the  values  for  this  class  of 
masonry  will  be  but  little  less  than  those  given  in  the  table.  If  the 
rubble  consists  of  small  irregular  stones  laid  with  Portland  or  nat- 
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nral  cement  mortar,  the  projection  should  not  mnch  exceed  that 
given  for  concrete.  If  the  rnhhle  is  laid  in  lime  mortar,  the  pro- 
jection of  the  footing  course  should  not  be  more  than  half  that 
allowed  when  cement  mortar  is  used. 

309.  Timber  Footing.  In  very  soft  earth  it  would  be  inexpe- 
dient to  use  masonry  footings,  since  the  foundation  would  be  very 
deep  or  occupy  the  space  usually  devoted  to  the  cellar.  One  method 
of  overcoming  this  difficulty  consists  in  constructing  a  timber  grat- 
ing, sometimes  called  a  grillage,  by  setting  a  series  of  heavy  timbers 
firmly  into  the  soil,  and  laying  another  series  transversely  on  top  of 
these.  The  timbers  may  be  fastened  at  their  intersections  by  spikes 
or  drift-bolts  (§  381)  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  sliding,  which  is 
unlikely  in  the  class  of  foundations  here  considered.  The  earth 
should  be  packed  in  between  and  around  the  several  beams.  A 
flooring  of  thick  planks,  often  termed  a  plalform,  is  laid  on  top  of 
the  grillage  to  receive  the  lowest  course  of  masonry.  In  extreme 
cases,  the  timbers  in  one  or  more  of  the  courses  are  laid  close  to- 
gether. Timber  should  never  be  used  except  where  it  will  be  always 
wet. 

The  amount  that  a  course  of  timber  may  project  beyond  the  one 
next  above  it  can  be  determined  by  equation  (7),  page  208.  Making 
R  in  that  equation  equal  to  1,000 — the  value  ordinarily  used, — and 
solving,  we  obtain  the  following  results  for  the  safe  projection:  If 
the  pressure  on  the  foundation  is  0.5  ton  per  square  foot,  the  safe 
projection  is  7.5  times  the  thickness  of  the  course  ;  if  the  pressure 
is  1  ton  per  square  foot,  the  safe  projection  is  5. 3  times  the  thick- 
ness of  the  course ;  and  if  the  pressure  is  2  tons  per  square  foot,  the 
safe  projection  is  3.7  times  the  thickness  of  the  course.  The  above 
values  give  a  factor  of  safety  of  about  10.  To  use  any  other  factor, 
insert  in  equation  (7),  above,  the  corresponding  fractional  part  of  the 
ultimate  transverse  strength  of  the  particular  timber  to  be  used^ 
and  solve. 

The  above  method  of  computation  is  not  applicable  to  two  or 
more  conrses  of  timber,  if  one  is  transverse  to  the  other. 

310.  This  method  of  increasing  the  area  of  the  footing  is  much 
used  at  New  Orleans.  The  Custom-house  at  that  place  is  founded 
upon  a  3-inch  plank  flooring  laid  7  feet  below  the  street  pavement. 
A  grillage,  consisting  of  timbers  12  inches  square  laid  side  by  side, 
is  laid  upon  the  floor,  over  which  similar  timbers  are  placed  trans- 
versely, 2  feet  apart  in  the  clear. 
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MoBt  of  the  baildings  of  the  World's  Colambian  Exposition, 
Chicago,  1893,  were  founded  upon  timber  footings. 

311.  Steel  Footing.  Very  recently,  steel,  usually  in  the  form 
of  railroad  rails  or  I-beams,  has  been  used  instead  of  timber  in 
foundations.  The  rails  or  I-beams  are  placed  side  by  side,  and 
concrete  is  rammed  in  between  them. 

Steel  13  superior  to  timber  for  this  purpose,  in  that  the  latter 
can  be  used  only  where  it  is  always  wet,  while  the  former  is  not 
affected  by  yariations  of  wetness  and  dryness.  Twenty  years'  ex- 
perience in  this  use  of  steel  at  Chicago  shows  that  after  a  short  time 
the  surface  of  the  metal  becomes  encased  in  a  coating  which  pre- 
vents further  oxidation.  The  most  important  advantage,  however, 
in  this  use  of  steel  is  that  the  off-set  can  be  much  greater  with  steel 
than  with  wood  or  stone;  and  hence  the  foundations  may  be  shal- 
low, and  still  not  occupy  the  cellar  space. 

The  proper  projections  for  the  steel  beams  can  be  computed  by 
a  formula  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  §  306 ;  but  the  steel  footing 
is  appropriately  a  part  of  the  steel-skeleton  construction,  and  hence 
will  not  be  considered  here.  For  a  presentation  of  the  method 
of  computations  formerly  employed  in  Chicago,  see  Engineering 
News^  vol.  xxvi.  page  122;  and  for  adverse  criticisms  thereon,  see 
iUd,^  pages  2G5,  312,  415,  and  vol.  xxxii.  page  387.  Concerning 
the  effect  of  the  strength  of  the  base  of  the  column,  see  Johnson's 
"Modern  Framed  Structures,"  pages  444-46.  For  a  discussion 
which  considers  the  deflection  of  the  several  beams,  see  Engineering 
Record,  vol.  xxxix.  pages  333-34,  354-56,  383,  407-8,  The  last 
is  the  most  exact  method  of  analysis,  and  also  secures  the  greatest 
economy  of  material. 

312.  Inverted  Arch.  Inverted  arches  are  frequently  built  under 
and  between  the  bases  of  piers,  as  shown  in  Fig.  55.     Employed  in 

this  way,  the  arch  simply  distributes 
the  pressure  over  a  greater  area;  but 
it  is  not  well  adapted  to  this  use,  for 
(1)  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  prevent 
;€j;:VjiS^;V^u^  the  end  piers  of  a  series  from  being 

pushed  outward  by  the  thrust  of  the 
^^°  ^'  arch,  and  (2)  it  is  generally  impos- 

sible, with  inverted  arches,  to  make  the  areas  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  foundation  proportional  to  the  load  to  be  supported  (see  § 
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297).    The  only  advantage  the  inverted  arch  has  over  masonry 
footings  is  in  the  shallower  foundation  obtained. 

818.  In  a  few  cases  masonry  piers  have  been  sunk  to  a  solid  sub- 
stratum by  excavating  the  material  from  the  inside,  and  then  resting 
arches  on  these  piers.  This  is  an  expensive  method,  and  has  essen- 
tially the  same  objections  as  the  inverted  arch. 

Art.  3.  Pbeparikq  the  Bed. 

814.  Oh  Bock.  To  prepare  a  rock  bed  to  receive  a  foundation 
it  is  generally  only  necessary  to  cut  away  the  loose  and  decayed  por- 
tions of  the  rock,  and  to  dress  it  to  a  plane  surface  as  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  direction  of  the  pressure  as  is  practicable.  If  there 
are  any  fissures,  thoy  should  be  filled  with  concrete.  A  rock  that 
is  very  much  broken  can  be  made  amply  secure  for  a  foundation  by 
the  liberal  use  of  good  cement  concrete.  The  piers  of  the  Niagara 
Cantilever  Bridge  are  founded  upon  the  top  of  a  bank  of  bowlders, 
which  were  first  cemented  together  with  concrete. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  that  certain  parts  of  a  structure 
start  from  a  lower  level  than  the  others.  In  this  case  care  should 
be  taken  (1)  to  keep  the  mortar-joints  as  thin  as  possible,  (2)  to  lay 
the  lower  portions  in  cement,  and  (3)  to  proceed  slowly  with  the 
work  ;  otherwise  the  greater  quantity  of  mortar  in  the  wall  on  the 
lower  portions  of  the  slope  will  cause  greater  settling  there  and  a 
consequent  breaking  of  the  joints  at  the  stepping-places.  The 
bonding  over  the  off-sets  should  receive  particular  attention. 

816.  Oh  FntH  Eaeth.  For  foundations  in  such  earths  as  hard 
clay,  clean  dry  gravel,  or  clean  sharp  sand,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
dig  a  trench  from  3  to  6  feet  deep,  so  that  the  foundation  may  be 
below  the  disintegrating  effect  of  frost.  Provision  should  also  be 
made  for  the  drainage  of  the  bed  of  the  foundation. 

With  this  class  of  foundations  it  often  happens  that  one  part  of 
the  structure  starts  from  a  lower  level  than  another.  When  this  is 
the  case  great  care  is  required.  All  the  precautions  mentioned  in 
the  second  paragraph  of  §  314  should  be  observed,  and  great  care 
should  also  be  taken  so  to  proportion  the  load  per  unit  of  area  that 
the  settlement  of  the  foundation  may  be  uniform.  This  is  difficult 
to  do,  since  a  variation  of  a  few  feet  in  depth  often  makes  a  great 
difference  in  the  supporting  power  of  the  soil. 
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316.  IH  Wet  OBOUirD.  The  difficulty  in  soils  of  this  class  is  in 
.disposing  of  the  water,  or  in  preventing  the  semi-liquid  soil  from 
running  into  the  excavation.  The  difficulties  are  similar  to  those 
met  with  in  constructing  foundations  under  water — see  Chapter  XII. 
Three  general  methods  of  laying  a  foundation  in  this  kind  of  soil 
will  be  briefly  described. 

317.  Coffer-Dam.  If  the  soil  is  only  moderately  wet — not  satu- 
rated,— it  is  sufficient  to  inclose  the  area  to  be  excavated  with  sheet, 
piles  (boards  driven  vertically  into  the  ground  in  contact  with  each 
other).  This  curbing  is  a  simple  form  of  a  coffer-dam  (Art.  1, 
Chap.  XII).  The  boards  should  be  sharpened  wholly  from  ono^ 
side ;  this  point  being  placed  next  to  the  last  pile  driven  causes 
them  to  crowd  together  and  make  tighter  joints.  The  sheeting  may 
be  driven  by  hand,  by  a  heavy  weight  raised  by  a  tackle  and  thea 
dropped,  or  by  an  ordinary  pile-driver  (§§  335-36).  Unless  the- 
amount  of  water  is  quite  small,  it  will  be  necessary  to  drive  a  double 
row  of  sheeting,  breaking  joints.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  entirely 
prevent  leaking.  The  water  that  leaks  in  may  be  bailed  out,  or 
pumped — either  by  hand  or  by  steam  (see  §  395). 

To  prevent  the  sheeting  from  being  forced  inward,  it  may  be 
braced  by  shores  placed  horizontally  from  side  to  side  and  abutting: 
against  wales  (horizontal  timbers  which  rest  against  the  sheet  piles). 
The  bracing  is  put  in  successively  from  the  top  as  the  excavation 
proceeds ;  and  as  the  masonry  is  built  up,  short  braces  between  the 
sheeting  and  the  masonry  are  substituted  for  the  long  braces  which 
previously  extended  from  side  to  side.  Iron  screws,  somewhat 
similar  to  jack-screws,  are  used,  instead  of  timber  shores,  in  exca- 
vating trenches  for  the  foundations  of  buildings,  for  sewers,  etc. 

If  one  length  of  sheeting  will  not  reach  deep  enough,  an  addi- 
tional section  can  be  placed  inside  of  the  one  already  in  position, 
when  the  excavation  has  reached  a  sufficient  depth  to  require  it. 
Ordinary  planks  8  to  12  inches  wide  and  1^  or  2  inches  thick  are 
used. 

For  a  more  extended  a<5C0unt  of  the  use  of  coffer-dams,  see 
Chapter  XII — Foundations  Under  Water,  Art.  1 — Coffer-Dams. 

318.  In  some  cases  the  soil  is  more  easily  excavated  if  it  is  first 
drained.  To  do  this,  dig  a  hole — a  sump — into  which  the  water  will 
drain  and  from  which  it  may  be  pumped.  If  necessary,  several 
sumps  may  be  sunk,  and  deepened  as  the  excavation  proceeds. 
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Quicksand  or  soft  alluvium  may  sometimes  be  pumped  out  along 
irith  the  water  by  a  centrifugal  or  a  mud  pump  (§  395  and  §  448). 
On  large  jobs,  such  material  is  sometimes  taken  out  with  a  clam- 
shell or  Milroy  dredge  (§  412). 

319.  Concrete.  Concrete  can  frequently  be  used  advantage- 
ously in  foundations  in  wet  soils.  If  the  water  can  be  removed,  the 
<5oncrete  should  be  deposited  in  continuous  layers,  about  6  inches 
thick,  and  gently  rammed  until  the  water  begins  to  ooze  out  on  the 
upper  surface  (see  §  153).  If  the  water  can  not  be  removed,  the 
•concrete  may  be  deposited  under  the  water  (see  §  154),  although  it 
is  more  difficult  to  insure  good  results  by  this  method  than  when 
the  concrete  is  deposited  in  the  open  air.* 

820.  Orillage.  If  the  semi-liquid  soil  extends  to  a  considerable 
depth,  or  if  the  soft  soil  \iiiich  overlies  a  solid  substratum  can  not  be 
removed  readily,  it  is  customary  to  drive  piles  at  uniform  distances 
•over  the  area,  and  construct  a  grillage  (see  §  380)  on  top  of  them. 
This  construction  is  very  common  for  bridge  abutments  (Chapter 
XV).  The  piles  should  be  sawed  off  (§  378)  below  low-water,  which 
usually  necessitates  a  coffer-dam  (§  317,  and  Art.  1  of  Chapter  XII), 
and  the  excavation  of  the  soil  a  little  below  the  low-water  line. 

For  a  more  extended  account  of  this  method  of  laying  a  founda- 
tion, see  §§  380-82. 

321.  In  excavating  shallow  pits  in  sand  containing  a  small 
amount  of  water,  dynamite  cartridges  have  been  successfully  used  to 
drive  the  water  out.  A  hole  is  bored  with  an  ordinary  auger  and 
the  cartridge  inserted  and  exploded.  The  explosion  drives  the  water 
back  into  the  soil  so  far  that,  by  working  rapidly,  the  hole  can  be 
•excavated  and  a  layer  of  concrete  placed  before  the  water  returns. 

322.  COHCLUSIOH.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  here  to  discuss  this 
subject  further.  It  is  one  on  which  general  instruction  can  not  be 
given.  Each  case  must  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  attendant 
circumstances,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  method  best  adapted  to  any 
given  conditions  comes  only  by  experience. 


•  For  the  composition,  cost,  etc.,  of  concrete,  see  Art.  2  of  Chap.  IV,  pp. 
106-136. 


CHAPTER  XL 
PILE  FOUNDATIONS. 

823.  DsinriTlOHS.  Pile.  Although  a  pile  is  generally  uncles 
Biood  to  be  a  round  timber  driven  into  the  soil  to  support  a  load^ 
the  term  has  a  variety  of  applications  which  it  will  be  well  to  explain. 

Bearing  Pile.  One  used  to  sustain  a  vertical  load.  This  is  the 
ordinary  pile,  and  usually  is  the  one  referred  to  when  the  word  pile 
is  employed  without  qualification. 

Sheet  Piles.  Thick  boards  or  timbers  driven  in  close  contact 
to  inclose  a  space,  to  prevent  leakage,  etc.  Generally  they  are  con- 
siderably wider  than  thick;  but  are  sometimes  square,  in  which  cas^ 
they  are  often  called  close  piles. 

False  Pile.  A  timber  added  to  a  pile  after  driving,  to  supple* 
ment  its  length. 

Foundation  Pile,  One  driven  to  increase  the  supporting  power 
of  the  soil  under  a  foundation. 

Screw  Pile,  An  iron  shaft  to  the  bottom  of  which  is  attached 
a  broad-bladed  screw  having  only  one  or  two  turns. 

Disk  Pile,  A  bearing  pile  near  the  foot  of  which  a  disk  is  keyed 
or  bolted  to  give  additional  bearing  power. 

Pneuynatic  Pile,  A  metal  cylinder  which  is  sunk  by  atmos- 
pheric pressure.  This  form  of  pile  will  be  discussed  in  the  next 
chapter  (see  §  431). 

Art.  1.  Descriptions,  and  Methods  of  Driving. 

324.  Ikon  Piles.  Both  cast  and  wrought  iron  are  employed  for 
ordinary  bearing  piles,  sheet  piles,  and  for  cylinders.  Iron  cylin- 
ders are  generally  sunk  either  by  dredging  the  soil  from  the  inside 
(§  415),  or  by  the  pneumatic  process  (see  the  next  chapter,  particu- 
larly §§  431-35).  For  another  method  of  employing  iron  cylinders, 
see  §§  384-85. 
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Cast-iron  piles  are  beginning  to  be  used  as  substitutes  for  com- 
mon wooden  ones.  Lugs  or  flanges  are  usually  cast  on  the  sides  of 
the  piles,  to  which  bracing  may  be  attached  for  securing  them  in 
position.  A  wood  block  is  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  pile  to  receive 
the  hammer  used  in  driving  it;  and,  after  being  driven,  a  cap  with 
a  socket  in  its  lower  side  is  placed  upon  the  pile  to  receive  the  load. 
The  supporting  power  is  sometimes  increased  by  keying  on  an  iron 
disk.  The  advantages  claimed  for  cast-iron  piles  are:  (1)  they  are 
not  subject  to  decay;  (2)  they  are  more  readily  driven  than  wooden 
ones,  especially  in  stony  ground  or  stiff  clay;  and  (3)  they  possess 
greater  crushing  strength,  which,  however,  is  an  advantage  only 
when  the  pile  acts  as  a  column  (see  §  355).  The  principal  disadvan- 
tage is  that  they  are  deficient  in  transverse  resistance  to  a  suddenly 
applied  force.  This  objection  applies  only  to  the  handling  of  the 
piles  before  being  driven,  and  to  such  as  are  liable,  after  being  driven, 
to  sudden  lateral  blows,  as  from  floating  ice,  logs,  etc. 

Recently,  rolled  sections  of  wrought-iron  have  been  employed  to  a 
limited  degree  for  bearing-piles,  but  present  prices  prohibit  an  ex- 
tended use  of  wrought-iron  piles.  It  is  possible  that  iron  may  take 
the  place  of  wood  for  piles  where  they  are  alternately  wet  and  dry, 
or  where  they  are  difficult  to  drive;  but  where  the  piles  are  always 
wet — as  is  usually  the  case  in  foundation  work, — wood  is  as  durable 
as  iron;  and  hence,  on  account  bf  cheapness,  is  likely  to  have  the 
preference. 

326.  SCBEW  Files.  These  are  generally  wholly  of  iron,  although 
the  stem  is  sometimes  wood.  The  screw  pile  usually  consists  of  a 
rolled-iron  shaft,  3  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  having  at  its  foot  one  or 
two  turns  of  a  cast-iron  screw,  the  blades  of  which  may  vary  from  1 J 
to  5  feet  in  diameter.  The  piles  ordinarily  employed  for  light- 
houses exposed  to  moderate  seas  or  to  heavy  fields  of  ice  have  a 
shaft  3  to  5  inches  in  diameter  and  blades  3  to  4  feet  in  diameter, 
the  screw  weighing  from  600  to  700  pounds.  For  bridge  piers, 
the  shafts  are  from  6  to  8  inches  and  the  blades  from  4  to  6  feet  in 
diameter,  the  screw  weighing  from  1,500  to  4,000  pounds. 

Screw  piles  were  invented  by  Mitchell  of  Belfast,  and  are  largely 
used  in  Europe,  but  not  to  any  great  extent  in  this  country.  They 
have  been  used  in  founding  small  light-houses  on  the  sea-shore,  for 
signal  stations  in  marine  surveying,  for  anchorage  for  buoys,  and 
for  various  purposes  inland. 
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For  founding  beacons,  etc.,  the  screw  pile  has  the  special  advan- 
tage of  not  being  drawn  out  by  the  upward  force  of  the  waves  against 
the  superstructure.  Even  when  all  cohesion  of  the  ground  is  de- 
stroyed in  screwing  down  a  pile,  a  conical  mass,  with  its  apex  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pile  and  its  base  at  the  surface,  would  have  to  be 
lifted  to  draw  the  pile  out.  The  supporting  power  also  is  consider- 
all}  owing  to  the  increased  bearing  surface  of  the  screw  blade. 
Screw  piles  have,  therefore,  an  advantage  in  soft  soil.  They  could 
also  be  used  advantageously  in  situations  where  the  jar  of  driving 
ordinary  piles  might  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  adjacent  structures. 

326.  These  piles  are  usually  screwed  into  the  soil  by  men  work- 
ing with  capstan  bars.  Sometimes  a  rope  is  wound  around  the 
shaft  and  the  two  ends  pulled  in  opposite  directions  by  two  capstans, 
and  sometimes  the  screw  is  turned  by  attaching  a  large  cog-wheel  to 
the  shaft  by  a  friction-clutch,  which  is  rotated  by  a  wbrm-screw 
operated  by  a  hand  crank.  Of  course  steam  or  horse-power  could 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  screw  will  penetrate  most  soil  .  It  will  pass  through  loose 
pebbles  and  stones  without  much  difficulty,  and  push  aside  bowlders 
of  moderate  size.  Ordinary  clay  does  not  present  much  obstruction; 
clean,  dry  sand  gives  the  most  difficulty.  The  danger  of  twisting 
off  the  shaft  limits  the  depth  to  which  they  may  be  sunk.  Screw 
piles  with  blades  4  feet  in  diameter  have  been  screwed  40  feet  into 
a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand.  The  resistance  to  sinking  increases 
very  rapidly  with  the  diameter  of  the  screw;  but  under  favorable 
circumstances  an  ordinary  screw  pile  can  be  ^unk  very  quickly. 
Screws  4  feet  in  diameter  have,  in  less  than  two  hours,  been  sunk 
by  hand-labor  "^0  feet  in  siind  and  clay,  the  surface  of  which  was 
20  feet  below  the  water.  For  depths  of  15  to  20  feet,  an  average  of 
4  to  8  feet  per  day  is  good  work  for  wholly  hand-labor. 

For  an  illustrated  and  detailed  account  of  the  founding  of  a  rail- 
road bridge  pier  on  screw  piles,  see  Engineering  News,  Vol.  XIII. 
pp.  210-12. 

327.  Disk  Files.  These  differ  but  little  from  screw  piles,  a 
flat  disk,  instead  of  a  screw,  being  keyed  on  at  the  foot  of  the  iron 
stem.  Disk  piles  are  sunk  by  the  water- jet  (§  343).  One  of  the  few 
cases  in  which  they  have  been  used  in  this  country  was  in  founding 
an  ocean  pier  on  Coney  Island,  near  New  York  City.  The  shafts 
were  wrought-iron,  lap-welded  tubes,  8f  inches  outside  diameter,  in 
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sections  12  to  20  feet  long ;  the  disks  were  2  feet  in  diameter  and 
9  inches  thick,  and  were  ^tened  to  the  shaft  by  set-screws.  Many 
of  the  piles  were  57  feet  long,  of  which  17  feet  was  in  the  sand.* 

328.  Sand  Piles.  For  an  account  of  the  method  of  using  sand 
as  piles,  see  §  288. 

329.  Sheet  Files.  These  are  flat  piles,  which,  being  driven 
successively  edge  to  edge,  form  a  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  sheet 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  materials  of  a  foundation  from 
spreading,  or  of  guarding  them  against  the  undermining  action  of 
water.  They  may  be  made  either  of  timber  or  iron.  Ordinarily 
sheet  piles  are  simply  thick  planks,  sharpened  and  driven  edge  to 
edge.  Sometimes  they  have  a  tongue  on  one  edge  and  a  correspond- 
ing groove  on  the  other,  to  aid  in  guiding  then^  into  place  while 
driving.  When  heavy  timbers  are  employed  as  sheet  piling,  wooden 
blocks  or  iron  lugs  are  fastened  on  the  edges  to  assist  in  guiding 
them  into  position.  Sheet  piles  should  be  sharpened  wholly,  or  at 
least  mainly,  from  one  side,  and  the  long  edge  placed  next  to  the 
pile  already  driven.  This  causes  them  to  crowd  together  and 
make  comparatively  close  joints. 

When  a  space  is  to  be  inclosed  with  sheet  piling,  two  rows  of 
guide  piles  are  first  driven  at  regular  intervals  of  from  6  to  10  feet, 
and  to  opposite  sides  of  these,  near  the  top,  are  notched  or  bolted  a 
pair  of  parallel  string-pieces,  or  wales,  from  5  to  10  inches  square, 
so  fastened  to  the  guide  piles  as  to  leave  a  space  between  the  wales 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  piles.  If  the  sheeting  is  to  stand 
more  than  8  or  10  feet  above  the  ground,  a  second  pair  of  wales  is 
required  near  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  sheet  piles  are  driven 
(§§  334-45)  between  the  wales,  working  from  both  ends  towards 
the  middle  of  the  space  between  a  pair  of  guide  piles,  so  tliat  the 
last  or  central  pile  acts  as  a  wedge  to  tighten  the  whole. 

830.  Wooden  Bearing  Files.  Spruce  and  hemlock  answer 
very  well,  in  soft  or  medium  soils,  for  foundation  piles  or  for  piles 
always  under  water ;  the  hard  pines,  elm,  and  beech,  for  firmer 
soils ;  and  the  hard  oaks,  for  still  more  compact  soils.  Where  the 
pile  is  alternately  wet  and  dry,  white  or  post  oak  and  yellow  or 
southern  pine  are  generally  used. 

*  For  a  detailed  and  illustrated  description  of  this  work,  see  an  article  by  Charles 
Hacdonald,  C.E.,  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  of  C.  £.,  Vol.  Yin.  pp.  2i37-37. 
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Piles  should  neyer  be  less  than  8  inches  in  diameter  at  the  small 
end  and  never  more  than  18  inches  at  the  large  end.  Specificatioqa 
usually  require  that  these  dimensions  shall  not  be  less  than  10  nor 
more  than  14  inches  respectively.  Piles  should  be  straight-grained^ 
should  be  trimmed  close^  and  should  have  the  bark  removed. 

331.  Specifications  for  Piles.  The  ordinary  specifications  are 
about  as  follows  :* 

Piles,  whether  used  in  foundations,  trestle-work,  or  pile  bridges,  shall  be 
of  good  quality,  sound,  white  oak^or  such  other  timber  as  the  engineer  may 
direct,  not  less  than  ten  inches  (10")  in  diameter  at  the  smaller  end  and 
14  inches  (14")  at  the  larger,  and  of  such  lengths  as  the  engineer  may  require. 
They  must  be  straight-grained,  must  be  trinmied  close,  and  must  have  all  the 
bark  taken  off  before  being  driven.  They  must  be  cut  off  square  at  the  butt, 
and  be  properly  sharpened.  If  required  by  the  engineer,  the  point  shall  be 
shod  with  iron  shoes  [see  §  8d2],  and  the  head  hooped  with  iron  bands  of  ap- 
proved size  and  form  [see  §  882],  which  will  be  paid  for  by  the  pound. 

332.  Pile  Caps  and  Shoes.  To  prevent  bruising  and  splitting 
in  driving,  2  or  3  inches  of  the  head  is  usually  chamfered  off.  As 
an  additional  means  of  preventing  splitting,  the  head  is  often 
hooped  with  a  strong  iron  band,  2  to  3  inches  wide  and  ^  to  1  inch 
thick.  The  expense  of  removing  these  bands  and  of  replacing  the 
broken  ones,  and  the  consequent  delays,  led  to  the  introduction, 
recently,  of  a  cap  for  the  protection  of  the  head  of  the  pile.  The 
cap  consists  of  a  cast-iron  block  with  a  tapered  recess  above  and 
below,  the  chamfered  head  of  the  pile  fitting  into  the  lower  recess 
and  a  cushion  piece  of  hard  wood,  upon  which  the  hammer  falls, 
fitting  into  the  upper  one.  The  cap  preserves  the  head  of  the  pile, 
adds  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  blows  (§  361),  and  keeps  the  pile  head 
in  place  to  receive  the  blows  of  the  hammer. 

A  further  advantage  of  the  pile  cap  is  that  it  saves  piles.  In 
hard  driving,  without  the  cap  the  head  is  crushed  or  broomed  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  pile  is  adzed  or  sawed  off  seveml  times 
before  it  is  completely  driven,  and  often  after  it  is  driven  a  portion 
of  the  head  must  be  sawed  off  to  secure  sound  wood  upon  which  to 
rest  the  grillage  or  platform  (§  380).  In  ordering  piles  for  any 
special  work  where  the  driving  is  hard,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
this  loss. 

Piles  are  generally  sharpened  before  being  driven,  and  some- 


*  See  also  ^^  Piling**  in  the  general  specifications  for  railway  masonry,  as  given  in 
Appendix  L 
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times^  particularly  in  stony  ground^  the  point  is  protected  by  an 
iron  shoe.  The  shoe  may  be  only  two  V-shaped  loops  of  bar  iron 
placed  over  the  pointy  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other^  and 
spiked  to  the  piles ;  or  it  may  be  a  wrought  or  cast  iron  socket^  of 
which  there  are  a  number  of  forms  on  the  market. 

888.  Splicing  Piles.  It  frequently  happens^  in  driving  piles  in 
swampy  places^  for  false- works^  etc.^  that  a  single  pile  is  not  long 
enough^  in  which  case  two  are  spliced  together.  A  common  method 
of  doing  this  is  as  follows  :*  after  the  first  pile  is  driven  its  head  is 
cut  off  square^  a  hole  2  inches  in  diameter  and  12  inches  deep  is 
bored  in  its  head,  and  an  oak  treenail,  or  dowel-pin,  23  inches 
long,  is  driven  into  the  hole ;  another  pile,  similarly  squared  and 
bored,  is  placed  upon  the  lower  pile,  and  the  driving  continued. 
Spliced  in  this  way  the  pile  is  deficient  in  lateral  stiffness,  and  the 
upper  section  is  liable  to  bounce  off  while  driving.  It  is  better  to 
reinforce  the  splice  by  flatting  the  sides  of  the  piles  and  nailing  on, 
with  say  8-inch  spikes,  four  or  more  pieces  2  or  3  inches  thick,  4  or 
5  inches  wide,  and  4  to  6  feet  long.  In  the  erection  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Hudson  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  two  piles  were  thus 
spliced  together  to  form  a  single  one  130  feet  long. 

Piles  may  be  made  of  any  required  length  or  cross-section  by 
bolting  and  fishing  together,  sidewise  and  lengthwise,  a  number  of 
squared  timbers.  Such  piles  are  frequently  used  as  guide  piles  in 
sinking  pneumatic  caissons  (§  436).  Hollow-built  piles,  40  inches 
in  diameter  and  80  feet  long,  were  used  for  this  purpose  in  con- 
structing the  St.  Louis  Bridge  (§  457).  They  were  sunk  by  pump- 
ing  the  sand  and  water  from  the  inside  of  them  with  a  sand  pump 
(§  448). 

884.  Phe-DBIVIKO  IIaghikes.  Pile-driving  machines  may  be 
classified  according  to  the  character  of  the  driving  power,  which 
may  be  (1)  a  falling  weight,  (2)  the  force  of  an  explosive,  or  (3)  the 
erosive  action  of  a  jet  of  water.  Piles  are  sometimes  set  in  holes 
bored  with  a  well-auger,  and  the  earth  rammed  around  them.  This 
is  quite  common  in  the  construction  of  small  highway  bridges  in 
the  prairie  States,  a  10-  or  a  12-inch  auger  being  generally  used. 
The  various  pile-driving  machines  will  now  be  briefly  described  and 
compared. 

•  See  *'  Piling**  in  the  General  Specifications  for  Railroad  Masonry,  as  given  in 
AppWidlxL 
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335.  Drop-hammer  Pile-driver.  The  usual  method  of  driying 
piles  is  by  a  succession  of  blows  given  with  a  heavy  block  of  wood 
or  iron — called  a  ram,  monkey,  or  hammer — ^which  is  carried  by  a 
rope  or  chain  passing  over"  a  pulley  fixed  at  the  top  of  an  upright 
frame,  and  allowed  to  fall  freely  on  the  head  of  the  pile.  The 
machine  for  doing  this  is  called  a  drop-hammer  pile-driver,  or  a 
monkey  pile-driver — usually  the  former.  The  machine  is  generally 
placed  upon  a  car  or  scow. 

The  frame  consists  of  two  uprights,  called  leaders,  from  10  to  60 
feet  long,  placed  about  2  feet  apart,  which  guide  the  falling  weight 
in  its  descent.  The  leaders  are  either  wooden  beams  or  iron  chan- 
nel-beams, usually  the  former.  The  hammer  is  generally  a  mass  of 
iron  weighing  from  500  to  4,000  pounds  (usually  about  2,000)  with 
grooves  in  its  sides  to  fit  the  guides  and  a  staple  in  the  top  by  which 
it  is  raised.  The  rope  employed  in  raising  the  hammer  is  usually 
wound  up  by  a  steam-engine  placed  on  the  end  of  the  scow  or  car, 
opposite  the  leaders. 

A  car  pile-driver  is  made  especially  for  railroad  work,  the 
leaders  resting  upon  an  auxiliary  frame,  by  which  piles  may  be 
driven  14  to  16  feet  in  advance  of  the  end  of  the  track  ;  and  the 
frame  is  pivoted  so  that  piles  may  be  driven  on  either  side  of  the 
track.  This  metliod  of  pivoting  the  frame  carrying  the  leaders  is 
also  sometimes  applied  to  a  machine  used  iu  driving  piles  for  foun- 
dations. 

lu  railroad  construction,  it  is  not  possible  to  use  the  pile-driving 
car  with  its  steam-engine  in  advance  of  the  track ;  hence,  in  this 
kind  of  work,  the  leaders  are  often  set  on  blocking  and  the  ham- 
mer is  raised  by  horses  hitched  directly  to  the  end  of  the  rope. 
Portable  engines  also  are  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose.  Occa- 
sionally the  weight  is  raised  by  men  with  a  windlass,  or  by  pulling 
directly  on  the  rope. 

A  machine  used  for  driving  sheet  piles  differs  from  that  de- 
scribed above  in  one  particular,  viz.:  it  has  but  one  leader,  in  front 
of  which  the  hammer  moves  up  and  down.  With  this  construction, 
the  machine  can  be  brought  close  up  to  the  wall  of  a  coffer-dam 
(§  317  and  §  390),  and  the  pile  already  driven  does  not  interfere 
with  the  driving  of  the  next  one. 

336.  There  are  two  methods  of  detaching  the  weight,  u  e.,  of 
letting  the  hammer  fall :  (1)  by  a  nipper,  and  (2)  by  a  friction-clutch. 
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1.  The  nipper  consists  of  a  block  which  slides  freely  between 
the  leaders  and  which  carries  a  pair  of  hooks,  or  tongs,  projecting 
from  its  lower  side.  The  tongs  are  so  arranged  that  when  lowered 
on  to  the  top  of  the  hammer  they  automatically  catch  in  the  staple 
in  the  top  of  the  hammer,  and  hold  it  while  it  is  being  lifted,  until 
they  are  disengaged  by  the  upper  ends  of  the  arms  striking  a  pair  of 
inclined  surfaces  in  another  block,  the  tripy  which  may  be  placed 
between  the  leaders  at  any  elevation,  according  to  the  height  of  fall 
desired. 

With  this  form  of  machine,  the  method  of  operation  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  pile  being  in  place,  with  the  hammer  resting  on  the  head 
of  it  and  the  tongs  being  hooked  into  the  staple  in  the  top  of  the 
hammer,  the  rope  is  wound  up  until  the  upper  ends  of  the  tongs 
strike  the  trip,  which  disengages  the  tongs  and  lets  the  hammer 
fall.  As  the  hoisting  rope  is  unwound  the  nipper  block  follows  the 
hammer,  and,  on  reaching  it,  the  tongs  automatically  catch  in  the 
staple,  and  the  preceding  operations  may  be  repeated.  This  method 
is  objectionable  owing  to  the.  length  of  time  required  (a)  for  the 
nipper  to  descend  after  the  hammer  has  been  dropped,  and  (b)  to 
move  the  trip  when  the  height  of  fall  is  changed.  Some  manufac- 
turers of  pile-driving  machinery  remove  the  last  objection  by  making 
an  adjustable  trip  which  is  raised  and  lowered  by  a  light  line  pass- 
ing over  the  top  of  the  leaders.     This  is  a  valiuible  improvement. 

When  the  rope  js  wound  up  by  steam,  the  maximum  speed  is 
from  6  to  14  blows  per  minute,  depending  upon  the  distance  the 
hammer  falls.  The  speed  can  not  be  increased  by  the  skill  of  the 
operator,  although  it  could  be  by  making  the  nipper  block  heavier. 

2.  The  method  by  using  SL/rtchon-chitch,  or  friction-drum,  as  it 
is  often  called,  consists  in  attaching  the  rope  permanently  to  the 
staple  in  the  top  of  the  hammer,  and  droppmg  the  hammer  by  set- 
ting free  the  winding  drum  by  the  use  of  a  friction-clutch.  The 
advantages  of  this  method  are  (a)  that  the  hammer  can  be  dropped 
from  any  height,  thus  securing  a  light  or  heavy  blow  at  pleasure; 
and  (b)  that  no  time  is  lost  in  waiting  for  the  nipper  to  descend  and 
in  adjusting  the  trip. 

When  the  rope  is  wound  up  by  steam,  the  speed  is  from  20  to 
30  blows  per  minute,  but  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  skill  of  the 
man  who  controls  the  friction-clutch.  The  hammer  is  caught  on 
the  rebound,  is  elevated  with  the  speed  of  a  falling  body,  and  hence 
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the  abaolnte  maximum  speed  is  attained.  The  rope,  by  which  the 
hammer  ie  elevated,  retards  the  foiling  veight ;  and  hence,  for  aa 
equal  eSect,  this  form  requires  a  heavier  hammer  than  vhen  the 
nipper  ia  used.  Altliough  tlio  friction-dmm  pile^river  is  much 
more  efficient,  it  is  not  as  generally  used  as  the  nipper  driver.  The 
former  is  a  little  more  expensive  in  first  cost. 

337.  Steam-hammer  File'^river.  As  regards  frequency  of  use, 
the  next  machine  is  probably  the  steam-hammer  pile-driver,  invented 
by  Nasmyth*  in  1830,  It  consists  ossontially  of  a  steam  cylinder 
(stroke  about  3  feet),  the  piston-rod  of  which  carries  a  weight  of 
about  3,500  pounds.  The  steam-cylinder  is  fastened  to  and  between 
the  toi>a  of  two  I-beams  about  8  to  10  feet 
long,  the  beiiniH  being  united  at  the  bottom  by 
a  ])iccc  of  iron  in  the  shupo  of  a  frustum  of  a 
com-,  which  bus  a  hole  through  it  The  under 
side  of  this  connecting  piece  is  cut  out  so  aa  to 
fitthu  topof  the  pile.  The  striking  weight,  which 
woi-ka  up  and  down  between  the  two  I-beama 
as  guiiles,  bus  a  cylindrical  projection  on  the 
bottom  which  pasMes  through  tho  hole  in  the 
wu  coniiwting  the  feet  of  the  guides  and 
riki'.'S  till'  pik'.  The  Htcimi  to  oiHirato  tho  hani- 
cr  is  ciiriveyud  from  the  boik'r  through  a  (lex- 
Ic  tulii-.  Fig.  5C  shows  the  striking  weight  of 
tilt;  liitcst  form  of  s  toil  m- ha  miner.  It  differs 
from  tluit  described  h1h>vo  in  having  four  i-ods 
fof  guidca.  instead  of  the  two  I-bcanis. 

The  whole  mechanism  cjin  be  raised  and 
lowered  by  a  rofMi  jsissing  over  a  pulley  in  tho 
top  of  the  k'adci's.  After  a  pile  has  been  jilacod 
in  positiou  for  driving,  the  machine  ia  lowered 
upon  the  top  of  it  and  entirely  let  go,  tho  pile 
being  its  only  support.  When  Mtejim  is  admitted 
bi'kiw  the  piston,  it  rise.s  carrying  the  striking 
wei;rht  with  it.  until  it  t^trikes  a  trip,  which 
FiQ.50.  ^.„t^  „ff  tiip  steam,  and  the  hammer  falls  by  its 

own  weight.     At  the  end  of  the  down  ."trokc  the  valves  are  again 


.  vol.  I 
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automatically  reyersed^  and  the  stroke  repeated.  By  altering  the 
adjustment  of  this  trip-piece,  the  length  of  stroke  (and  thus  the 
force  of  the  blows)  can  be  increased  or  diminished.  The  admission 
and  escape  of  steam  to  and  from  the  cylinder  can  also  be  controlled 
directly  by  the  attendant,  and  the  number  of  blows  per  minute 
is  increased  or  diminished  by  regulating  the  supply  of  steam.  The 
machine  can  give  60  to  80  blows  per  minute. 

838.  Drop-hammer  vs.  Steam-hammer.  The  drop-hammer  is 
•capable  of  driving  the  pile  against  the  greater  resistance.  The 
maximum  fall  of  the  drop-hammer  is  40  or  50  feet,  while  that  of 
the  steam-hammer  is  about  3  feet.  The  drop-hammer  ordinarily 
weighs  about  1  ton,  while  the  striking  weight  of  the  steam-hammer 
usually  weighs  about  1 J  tons.  The  energy  of  the  maximum  blow 
of  the  drop-hammer  is  45  foot-tons  (=  45  ft.  X  1  ton),  and  the 
energy  of  the  maximum  blow  of  the  steam-hammer  is  4.5  foot-tons 
(=  3  ft.  X  IJ  tons).  The  energy  of  the  maxim  am  blow  of  the 
drop-hammer  is,  therefore,  about  10  times  that  of  the  steam- 
hammer. 

However,  the  effectiveness  of  a  blow  does  not  depend  alone  upon 
its  energy.  A  considerable  part  of  the  energy  is  invariably  lost  by 
the  compression  of  the  materials  of  the  striking  surfaces,  and  the 
greater  the  velocity  the  greater  this  loss.  An  extreme  illustration 
of  this  would  be  trying  to  drive  piles  by  shooting  rifle-bullets  at 
them.  A  1-ton  hammer  falling  45  ft.  has  10  times  the  energy  of  a 
l^ton  hammer  falling  3  ft.,  but  in  striking,  a  far  larger  part  of  the 
former  than  of  the  latter  is  lost  by  the  compression  of  the  pile  head. 
In  constructing  the  foundation  of  the  Brooklyn  dry  dock,  it  wag 
practically  demonstrated  that  "there  was  little,  if  any,  gain  in 
having  the  fall  more  than  45  feet."  The  loss  due  to  the  compres- 
sion depends  upon  the  material  of  the  pile,  and  whether  the  head  of 
it  is  bruised  or  not.  The  drop-hammer,  using  the  pile-cap  and  the 
friction-drum,  can  drive  a  pile  against  a  considerably  harder  resist- 
ance than  the  steam-hammer. 

It  is  frequently  claimed  that  the  steam-hammer  can  drive  a  pile 
against  a  greater  resistance  than  the  drop-hammer.  As  compared 
with  the  old  style  drop-hammer,  i,  e,,  without  the  friction-drum 
and  the  pile-cap,  this  is  probably  true.  The  striking  of  the  weight 
upon  the  head  of  the  pile  splits  and  brooms  it  very  much,  which 
materially  diminishes  the  effectiveness  of  the  blow.    In  hard  driving 
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with  the  drop-hammer,  without  the  pile-cap,  the  heads  of  the  piles, 
even  when  hooped,  will  crush,  bulge  out,  and  frequently  split  for 
many  feet  below  the  hoop.  For  this  reason,  it  is  sometimes  speci- 
fied that  piles  shall  not  be  driven  with  a  drop-hammer. 

The  rapidity  of  the  blows  is  an  important  item  as  affecting  the 
efficiency  of  a  pile-driver.  If  the  blows  are  delivered  rapidly, 
the  soil  does  not  have  sufficient  time  to  recompact  itself  about 
the  pile.  With  the  steam-driver  the  blows  are  delivered  in  such 
quick  succession  that  it  is  probable  that  a  second  blow  is  de- 
livered before  the  pile  has  recovered  from  the  distortion  produced 
by  the  first,  which  materially  increases  the  effectiveness  of  the 
second  blow.  In  this  respect  the  steam-hammer  is  superior  to  the 
drop-hammer,  and  the  friction-clutch  driver  is  superior  to  the 
nipper  driver. 

In  soft  soils,  the  steam-hammer  drives  piles  faster  than  either 
form  of  the  drop-hammer,  since  after  being  placed  in  position  on. 
the  head  of  the  pile  it  pounds  away  without  the  loss  of  any  time. 

339.  In  a  rough  way  the  first  cost  of  the  two  drivers — exclusive 
of  scow  or  car,  hoisting  engine,  and  boiler,  which  are  the  same  in 
each — is  about  $80  for  the  drop-hammer  driver,  and  about  $800  for 
the  steam-driver.  Of  course  these  prices  will  vary  greatly.  The  per 
cent,  for  wear  and  tear  is  greater  for  the  drop-hammer  tiian  for  the 
steam-liammer.  For  work  at  a  distance  from  a  machine-shop  the 
steam-driver  is  more  liable  to  cause  delays,  owing  to  breakage  of 
some  part  which  C4iu  not  be  readily  repaired. 

340.  Gunpowder  Pile-driver.  This  machine  was  invented  by 
Shaw,  of  Philadelphia,  in  18T0.  The  expansive  force  of  gunpowder 
is  utilized  both  in  driving  the  pile  and  in  raising  the  ram.  The 
essential  parts  of  the  machine  are  the  ratn  and  gn7i.  The  former 
consists  of  a  mass  of  iron  weighing  genenilly  about  1,500  pounds, 
wliich  terminates  below  in  a  sort  of  piston  ;  this  piston  fits  tightly 
into  a  chamber  in  another  mass  of  iron,  the  gun.  The  ram  travels 
between  vertical  guides  much  as  in  the  other  machines ;  and  the 
gun  and  ram  are  hoisted  as  is  the  steam-hammer.  The  ram  having 
been  raised  to  the  top  of  the  guides,  and  the  gun  placed  upon  the 
top  of  the  pile,  a  cartridge  of  from  1  to  3  ounces  of  gunpowder 
is  placed  in  the  cylinder,  or  gun,  and  the  ram  is  allowed  to  descend. 
The  piston  enters  the  cylinder,  compresses  the  air,  and  generates 
heat  enough  to  ignite  the  cartridge,  when  the  expansive  force  of 
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the  powder  forces  the  pile  down  and  the  ram  up.  A  cartridge  is 
thrown  into  the  gun  each  time  as  the  ram  ascends.  The  rapidity 
of  the  blows  is  limited  by  the  skill  of  the  operator  and  by  the  heat- 
ing of  the  gun.  Thirty  to  forty  blows,  of  from  5  to  10  feet  each, 
can  be  made  per  minute. 

341.  The  only  advantage  of  this  machine  is  that  the  hammer 
does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  head  of  the  pile,  and  hence  does 
not  injure  it.  The  disadvantages  are  (1)  that  it  is  of  no  assistance 
in  handling  the  pile ;  (2)  that  it  is  not  economical ;  (3)  that  the 
gases  soon  destroy  the  gun  ;  (4)  that  a  leakage  of  gas  occurs  as  the 
gun  gets  hot,  which  renders  it  less  efficient  as  the  rapidity  of  firing 
is  increased ;  and  (5)  that  the  gun  gets  so  hot  as  to  explode  the 
cartridge  before  the  descent  of  the  ram,  which,  of  course,  is  an 
entire  loss  of  the  explosive.  Its  first  cost  is  great.  It  is  not  now 
nsed. 

342.  Driving  Piles  with  Dynamite.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
drive  piles  by  exploding  dynamite  placed  directly  upon  the  top  of 
the  pile.  It  is  not  known  that  this  method  has  been  used  except 
in  a  few  instances.  It  would  be  a  slow  method,  but  might  prove 
valuable  where  only  a  few  piles  were  to  be  driven  by  saving  the 
transportation  of  a  machine  ;  or  it  might  be  employed  in  locations 
where  a  machine  could  not  be  operated.  The  higher  grades  of 
dynamite  are  most  suitable  for  this  purpose.* 

343.  Driving  Piles  with  Water  Jet.  Although  the  water  jet 
is  not  strictly  a  pile-driving  machine,  the  method  of  sinking  piles 
by  its  use  deserves  careful  attention,  because  it  is  often  the  cheapest 
and  sometimes  the  only  means  by  which  piles  can  be  sunk  in  mud, 
silt,  or  sand. 

The  method  is  very  simple.  A  jet  of  water  is  forced  into  the 
soil  just  below  the  point  of  the  pile,  thus  loosening  the  soil  and 
allowing  the  pile  to  sink,  either  by  its  own  weight  or  with  very  light 
blows.  The  water  may  be  conveyed  to  the  point  of  the  pile  through 
a  flexible  hose  held  in  place  by  staples  driven  into  the  pile ;  and 
after  the  pile  is  sunk,  the  hose  may  be  withdrawn  for  use  again. 
An  iron  pipe  may  be  substituted  for  the  hose.  It  seems  to  make 
very  little  difference,  either  in  the  rapidity  of  the  sinking  or  in  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  pile  preserves  its  position,  whether  the 
nozzle  is  exactly  under  the  middle  of  the  pile  or  not. 

*  For  a  brief  description  of  ezplosiyes,  see  pp.  119-24. 
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The  water  jet  seems  to  have  been  first  used  in  engineering  in 
1852,  at  the  suggestion  of  General  Geo.  B.  McClellan.  It  has  been 
extensively  employed  on  the  sandy  shores  of  the  Gulf  and  South 
Atlantic  States,  where  the  compactness  of  the  sand  makes  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  suitable  foundations  for  light-houses,  wharves,  etc. 
Another  reason  for  its  use  in  that  section  is,  that  the  palmetto  piles 
— the  only  ones  that  will  resist  the  ravages  of  the  teredo — are  too 
soft  to  withstand  the  blows  of  the  drop-hammer  pile-driver.  By 
employing  the  water  jet  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  the  pile-hammer 
is  removed,  and  consequently  palmetto  piles  become  available. 
The  jet  has  also  been  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  to  facili- 
tate the  passage  of  common  piles,  screw  and  disk  piles,  cylinders^ 
caissons,  etc.,  etc.,  through  earthy  material.* 

344.  The  efficiency  of  the  jet  depends  upon  the  increased  fluidity 
given  to  the  material  into  which  the  piles  are  sunk,  the  actual  dis- 
placement of  material  being  small.  Hence  the  efficiency  of  the  jet  is 
greatest  in  clear  sand,  mud,  or  soft  clay  ;  in  gravel,  or  in  sand  con- 
taining a  large  percentage  of  gravel,  or  in  hard  clay,  the  jet  is  almost 
useless.  For  these  reasons  the  engine,  pump,  hose,  and  nozzle 
should  be  arranged  to  deliver  large  quantities  of  water  with  a  mod- 
erate force,  rather  than  smaller  quantities  with  high  initial  velocity. 
In  gravel,  or  in  sand  containing  considerable  gravel,  some  benefit 
might  result  from  a  velocity  sufficient  to  displace  the  pebbles  and 
drive  them  from  the  vicinity  of  the  pile  ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
any  pnicticable  velocity  would  be  powerless  in  gravel,  except  for  a 
very  limited  depth,  or  where  circumstances  favored  the  prompt 
removal  of  the  pebbles. 

The  error  most  frequently  made  in  the  application  of  the  water 
jet  is  in  using  pumps  with  insufficient  capacity.  Both  direct-acting 
and  centrifugal  pumps  are  frequently  employed.  The  former 
aflords  the  greater  power  ;  but  tli(^  latter  has  the  advantage  of  a  less 
first  (*ost,  and  of  not  being  damaged  as  greatly  by  sand  in  the  water 
used. 

The  pumping  plant  used  in  sinking  the  disk-piles  for  the  Coney 
Island  pier  (st'e  g  'V27),  *'  consisted  of  a  Worthington  pump  with  a 
12-inch  steam  cylinder,  8.i-incli  stroke,  and  a  water  cylinder  ?^ 
inches  in  diameter.     The  suction  hose  was  4  inches  in  diameter, 

*  See  a  pamphlet— "  The  Water  Jet  as  an  Aid  to  EncriDeermg  Construction" — 
publif^hed  (IS81)  by  the  Engineer  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 
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and  the  discharge  hose,  which  was  of  four-ply  gum,  was  3  inches. 
The  boiler  was  upright,  42  inches  in  diameter,  8  feet  high,  and 
•contained  62  tubes  2  inches  in  diameter.  An  abundance  of  steam 
was  supplied  by  the  boiler,  after  the  exhaust  had  been  turned  into 
the  smoke-stack  and  soft  coal  used  as  fuel.  An  average  of  about 
160  pounds  of  coal  was  consumed  in  sinking  each  pile.  With  the 
power  above  described,  it  was  found  that  piles  could  be  driven  in 
clear  sand  at  the  rate  of  3  feet  per  minute  to  a  depth  of  12  feet ; 
after  which  the  rate  of  progress  gradually  diminished/  until  at  18 
feet  a  limit  was  reached  beyond  which  it  was  not  practicable  to 
*  ^o  without  considerable  loss  of  time.  It  frequently  happened  that 
the  pile  would  ^  bring  up '  on  some  tenacious  material  which  was 
assumed  to  be  clay,  and  through  which  the  water  jet,  unaided, 
<;ould  not  be  made  to  force  a  passage.  In  such  cases  it  was  found 
that  by  raisimg  the  pile  about  6  inches  and  allowing  it  to  drop  sud- 
denly, with  the  jet  still  in  operation,  and  repeating  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  the  obstruction  was  finally  overcome  ;  although  in  some  in- 
.stances  five  or  six  hours  were  consumed  in  sinking  as  many  feet."  * 
In  the  shore-protection  work  on  the  Great  Lakes,  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Army  engineers,  the  pumping  plant 
*' consisted  of  a  vertical  tubular  boiler,  with  an  attached  engine 
having  an  8  X  12-inch  cylinder,  and  giving  about  130  revolutions  per 
minute  to  a  42-inch  driving-wheel.  A  No.  4  Holly  rotary  pump, 
with  18-inch  pulley,  was  attached  by  a  belt  to  the  driving-wheel  of 
the  engine,  giving  about  300  revolutions  per  minute  to  the  pump. 
The  pump  was  supplied  with  a  4-inch  suction  pipe,  and  discharged 
through  a  3-inch  hose  about  50  feet  in  length.  The  hose  was  pro- 
vided with  a  nozzle  3  feet  in  length  and  2  inches  in  diameter.  The 
boiler,  engine,  pump,  and  pile-driver  were  mounted  on  a  platform 
12  feet  in  width  and  24  feet  in  length.''  f 

345.  Jet  Ys.  Hammer.  It  is  hardly  possible' to  make  a  compari- 
son between  a  water- jet  and  a  hammer  pile-driver,  as  the  conditions 
most  favorable  for  each  are  directly  opposite.  For  example,  sand 
yields  easily  to  the  jet,  but  offers  great  resistance  to  driving  with 
the  hammer  ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  stiff  clay  the  hammer  is  much 


♦  Chas.  McDonald,  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  of  C.  E.,  vol.  viii.  pp.  227-37. 
+  "The  Water-Jet  as  an  Aid  to  Engineering?  Construction,"  p.  11 ; — a  pamphlet 
published  (1881)  by  the  Engineer  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 
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more  expeditious.  For  inland  work  the  hammer  is  better,  owing  ta 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  large  quantities  of  water  required  for 
the  jet ;  but  for  river  and  harbor  work  the  jet  is  the  most  advan- 
tageous. Under  equally  favorable  conditions  there  is  little  or  no 
difference  in  cost  or  speed  of  the  two  methods.* 

The  jet  and  the  hammer  are  often  advantageously  used  together, 
especially  in  stiff  clay.  The  efficiency  of  the  water-jet  can  be  greatly 
increased  by  bringing  the  weight  of  the  pontoon  upon  which  the 
machinery  is  placed,  to  bear  upon  the  pile  by  means  of  a  block  and 
tackle. 

346.  Cost  of  Files.  At  Chicago  and  at  points  on  the  Missis* 
sippi  above  St.  Louis,  pine  pile-  cost  from  10  to  15  cents  per  lineal 
foot,  according  to  length  and  location.  Soft-tcood  piles,  including 
rock  elm,  can  be  had  in  almost  any  locality  for  8  to  10  cents  per 
foot.  Oak  piles  20  to  30  feet  long  cost  from  10  to  12  cents  per 
foot ;  30  to  40  feet  long,  from  12  to  14  cents  per  foot ;  40  to  60 
feet  long,  from  20  to  30  cents  per  foot. 

347.  Cost  of  Pile  Dbiying.  There  are  many  items  that  affect 
the  cost  of  work,  which  can  not  be  included  in  a  brief  summary,  but 
which  must  not  be  forgotten  in  using  such  data  in  making  estimates* 
Below  are  the  details  for  the  several  classes  of  work. 

348.  Eailroad  Construction.  The  following  table  is  a  summary 
of  the  cost,  to  the  contractor,  of  hibor  in  driving  piles  (exclusive  of 
hauling)  in  the  construction  of  the  Chicago  bnuich  of  tho  Atchison, 
Topoka  jind  Santii  Fe  R.  R.  The  piles  were  driven,  aliead  of  the 
track,  with  a  horse-power  drop-hammer  weigliing  2,200  pounds. 
The  average  depth  driven  was  13  feet.  The  table  includes  the 
cost  of  driving  piles  for  abutments  for  Howe  truss  bridges  and 
for  the  false  work  for  the  erection  of  the  sjime.  These  two  items 
add  considerablv  to  the  averafije  cost.  Tlie  contractor  received 
the  same  price  for  all  classes  of  work.  The  work  was  as  varied  as 
sucii  jobs  usually  are,  piles  being  driven  in  all  kinds  of  soil.  Owing 
to  the  large  amount  of  railroad  work  in  progress  in  1887,  the  cost 
of  material  and  labor  was  about  10  per  cent,  higher  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  year  before  and  after.  Cost  of  labor  on  pile-driver :  1 
foreman  at  ^4  per  day,  6  laborers  at  ^2,  2  teams  at  Jt^o.50;  total  cost 
of  labor  =  823  per  day. 


*  Report  of  Chief  of  Engineers  U.  8.  A.,  1883,  pp.  12(U-72. 
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Cost  op  Pile  DRiviNa  in  Railroad  Conbtruction. 

Number  of  piles  included  in  this  report 4,409 

'*  lineal  feet  included  in  this  report 109,668 

Average  length  of  the  piles,  in  feet 24.8 

Number  of  days  employed  in  driving 494 

"        "  lineal  feet  driven  per  day 221.8 

Cost  of  driving,  per  pile $2.63 

"     "       *'         "   foot 10.4   cents. 

349.  Bailroad  Bepairs.  Tlie  following  are  the  data  of  pile 
driving  for  repairs  to  bridges  on  the  Indianapolis,  Decatur  and 
Springfield  R.  R.  The  work  was  done  from  December  21,  1885,  to 
January  5,  1886.  The  piles  varied  from  12  to  32  feet  in  length, 
the  average  being  a  little  over  21  feet.  The  average  distance  driven 
was  about  10  feet.  The  hammer  weighed  1,650  pounds ;  the  last 
iall  was  37  feet,  and  the  corresponding  penetration  did  not  exceed 
2  inches.  The  hammer  was  raised  by  a  rOpe  attached  to  the  draw- 
bar of  a  locomotive — comparatively  a  very  expensive  way. 

TABLE  26. 
Cost  of  Piles  for  Bridge  Repairs. 


Itkms  or  Expense. 


Total. 


Ltibor :  Loading  and  unloading  piles,  7^  days 

Bridge  gang,  driving,  12  days    

Engine  crew,  transportation  and  driving,  18  days. 
Train  crew,  "  ''        *•     ^' 

^Supplies :  Engine  supplies 

6  pile  ring^  and  2  plates 

Repairs 


Total  expense  for  driving 

MaUriai :  4,192  feet  oak  piles  at  1^  cts ^ 


Total  cost 


$16.00 
158.75 
45.90 
71.60 
28.49 
18.29 
11.04 


$884.97 


$505.92 


$900.89 


PbrPiue. 


$1.70 


Feb  Foot. 


$0.06 

0.4  cts. 

0.78 

3.7 

0.28 

1.1 

0.37 

1.6 

0.13 

0.5 

0.06 

0.8 

0.06 

0.8 

7.9  cts. 


$2.86 


$4.56 


18.5  cts. 


21.4  cts. 


On  the  same  road,  9  piles,  each  20  feet  long,  were  driven  9  feet, 
for  bumping-posts,  with  a  1,650-pound  hammer  dropping  17  feet. 
The  hammer  was  raised  with  an  ordinary  crab- winch  and  single 
line,  with  double  crank  worked  by  four  men.  The  cost  for  labor  was 
8.3  cents  per  foot  of  ])ile,  and  the  total  expense  was  21.8  cents  per  foot. 

350.  Bridge  Construction.  The  following  table  gives  the  cost 
of  labor  in  driving  the  piles  for  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.  bridge 
over  the  Red  River,  at  Grand  Forks,  Dakota,  constructed  in  1887. 
The  soil  was  sand  and' clay.  The  penetration  under  a  2,250-pound 
hammer  falling  30  feet  was  from  2  to  4  inches.  The  foreman  re- 
ceived 15  per  day,  the  stationary  engineer  $3.50,  and  laborers  $2. 
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TABLE  27. 
Cost  of  Labor  in  Driving  Piles  in  Bridoe  Construction. 


Kind  OF  Labor. 


PrefMuration  and  repair  of  plant. 

Driving 

Sawing  and  straightening 


Total  cost. 


Number  of  piles  in  the  structure 

Total  number  of  feet  remaining  in  the  structure. . 

Average  length  of  piles 

Average  length  of  piles  cut  off 

Cost  per  foot  of  pile  remaining  in  the  structure. . . 


O 
H 

a- 


968.85 

438.70 

78.76 


$680.40 


2d4 

7,288 
82.8 
1.1 


8.0  cte. 


is 
a« 


$68.66 
252.92 


$816.67 


102 
8,710 


8.5ct8. 


H 

So 


$58  60 

480.60 

47.60 


$681.50 


104 
7,028 
88.8 
4.1 


i 


$87.00 
815.45 
1TB.80* 


$482.25 


121 
4,639 
88.4 
6.6 


9.8  cts. 


$61.60 
666.80 
181.90f 


$760.80 


167 
7,816 
43.8 
8.7 


10.4  Ct8» 


7.6.ct«. 
Average  cost  for  driving,  per  foot  remaining  in  the  structure  s  8.6  cents.   ' 

*  Sawed  off  under  8  feet  of  water.  • 

t  Including  $70.26  for  excavating  and  bailing  in  order  to  get  at  the  sawing. 

351.  Foundation  Files.  The  contract  price  for  the  fonndation 
piles — white  oak — for  the  railroad  bridge  oyer  the  Missouri  River,  at 
Sibley,  Mo.,  was  22  cents  per  foot  for  the  piles  and  28  cents  per  foot 
for  driving  and  sawing  off  below  water.  They  were  50  feet  Ic  Jg, 
and  were  driven  in  siind  and  gravel,  in  a  coffer-dam  16  feet  deep, 
by  a  drop-hammer  weighing  3,203  pounds,  falling  36  feet.  The  ham- 
mer  was  raised  by  steam  power. 

352.  In  the  construction  of  a  railroad  in  southern  Wisconsin 
during  1885-87,  the  contract  price — the  lowest  competitive  bid — for 
the  piles,  in  place,  under  the  piers  of  several  large  bridges  averaged 
as  in  the  following  table.  The  piles  were  driven  in  a  strong  current 
and  sawed  off  under  water,  hence  the  comparatively  great  expense. 

TABLE  28. 
Contract  Price  of  Foi:ndation  Piles. 


Material  or  Pile. 

Kind  of  Driving. 

Contract  Prick  ] 

For  Pftrt  remaininR  in 
Structure. 

PER  Lineal  Foot. 

For  Pile  Heads  Sawed 
oflf. 

Uock  Elm 
Pine 
Oak 
Oak 

Ordinary 
Hard 

40  cents 
40     •' 
48     *' 
50    " 

15  cents 
20     " 
25     " 
30    *' 
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353.  lu  1887  the  contract  price  for  piles  in  the  foundations  of 
bridge  piers  in  the  river  at  Chiciigo  was  35  cents  per  foot  of  pile 
left  in  the  foundation.  This  price  covered  cost  of  timber  (10  to  15 
cents),  driving,  and  cutting  off  12  to  14  feet  below  the  surface  of 
the  water, — about  17  feet  being  left  in  the  foundation. 

The  cost  of  driving  and  sawing  off  may  be  estimated  about 
as  follows  :  (17  + 13)  feet  of  pile  at  13  cents  per  foot  =  $3.90  ;  17 
feet  of  pile,  left  in  the  structure,  at  35  cents  per  foot  =  |55.95. 
$5.95  —  $3.90  =  $2.05  =  the  cost  per  pile  of  driving  and  sawing  off, 
which  is  equivalent  to  nearly  7  cents  per  foot  of  total  length  of  pile. 
In  this  case  the  waste  or  loss  in  the  pile  heads  cut  off  adds  consider- 
ably to  the  cost  of  the  piles  remaining  in  the  structure.  In  mak- 
ing estimates  this  allowance  should  never  be  overlooked. 

354.  Harbor  and  Biver  Work.  In  the  shore-protection  work  at 
Chicago,  done  in  1882  by  the  Illinois  Centi'al  R  R.,  a  crew  of  9 
men,  at  a  daily  expense,  for  labor,  of  $17.25,  averaged  65  piles  per  10 
hours  in  water  7  feet  deep,  the  piles  being  24  feet  long  and  being 
driven  14  feet  into  the  sand.  The  cost  for  labor  of  handling,  sharp- 
ening, and  driving,  was  a  little  over  26  cents  per  pile,  or  1.9  cents 
per  foot  of  distance  driven,  or  1.1  cents  per  foot  of  pile.*  Both 
steam-hammers  and  water- jets  were  used,  but  not  together.  Notice 
that  this  is  very  cheap,  owing  (1)  to  the  use  of  the  jet,  (2)  to  little 
loss  of  time  in  moving  the  driver  and  getting  the  pile  exactly  in  the 
predetermined  place,  (3)  to  the  piles  not  being  sawed  off,  and  (4) 
to  the  skill  gained  by  the  workmen  in  a  long  job. 

On  the  Mississippi  River,  under  the  direction  of  the  XI.  S. 
Army  engineers,  the  cost  in  1882  for  labor  for  handling,  sharpen- 
ing, and  driving,  was  $3.11  per  pile,  or  20  cents  per  foot  driven 
The  piles  were  35  feet  long,  the  depth  of  water  15.5  feet,  and  the 
depth  driven  13.6  feet.  The  water- jet  and  drop-hammer  were  used 
together.  The  large  cost  was  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  current^ 
which  was  from  3  to  6  miles  per  hour,  f 

Art.  2.  Bearing  Power  of  Piles. 

355.  Two  cases  must  be  distinguished  ;  that  of  columnar  piles  or 
those  whose  lower  end  rests  upon  a  hard  stratum,  and  that  of  ordi- 
nary bearing  piles  or  those  whose  supporting  power  is  due  to  the 

♦  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  for  1883,  pp.  1266-70. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  1260. 
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friction  of  the  earth  on  the  sides  of  the  pile.  In  the  first  case,  the 
bearing  jx)wer  is  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  pile  considered  as  a 
column  ;  and,  since  the  earth  prevents  lateral  deflection,  at  least  to 
a  considerable  degree,  the  strength  of  such  a  pile  will  approximate 
closely  to  the  crushing  strength  of  the  material.  This  class  of  piles 
needs  no  further  consideration  here. 

356.  Methobs  of  Detebminino  Suppobtiho  Poweb.  There 
are  two  general  methods  of  determining  the  supporting  power  of 
ordinary  bearing  piles:  first,  by  considering  the  relation  between  the 
supporting  power  and  the  length  and  size  of  the  pile,  the  weight  of 
the"  hammer,  height  of  fall,  and  the  distance  the  pile  was  moved  by 
the  last  blow ;  or,  second,  by  applying  a  load  or  direct  pressure  to 
each  of  a  number  of  piles,  observing  the  amount  each  will  support, 
and  expressing  the  result  in  terms  of  the  depth  driven,  size  of  pile, 
and  kind  of  soil.  The  first  method  is  applicable  only  to  piles  driven 
by  the  impact  of  a  hammer ;  the  second  is  applicable  to  any  pile, 
no  matter  how  driven. 

1.  If  the  relation  between  the  supporting  power  and  the  length 
and  size  of  pile,  the  weight  of  the  hammer,  the  height  of  fall, 
and  the  distance  the  pile  was  moved  by  the  last  blow  can  be  stated 
in  a  formula,  the  supporting  power  of  a  pile  can  be  found  by  insert- 
ing these  quantities  in  the  formula  and  solving  it.  The  relation 
between  these  quantities  must  be  determined  from  a  consideration 
of  the  theoretical  conditions  involved,  and  hence  such  a  formula  is 
a  rat ional  formu la . 

2.  By  applying  the  second  method  to  piles  under  all  the  con- 
ditions likely  to  occur  in  practice,  and  noting  the  load  supported, 
the  kind  of  soil,  amount  of  surface  of  pile  in  contact  with  the  soil, 
etc.,  etc.,  data  could  be  collected  by  which  to  determine  the  sup- 
porting power  of  any  pile.  A  formula  expressing  the  supporting 
power  in  terms  of  these  quantities  is  an  empirical  fonmda, 

357.  Rational  Formulas.  The  deduction  of  a  rational  for- 
mula for  the  supporting  power  of  a  pile  is  not,  strictly,  an  appro- 
priate subject  for  luatiieniatical  investigation,  as  the  conditions  can 
not  be  (»x])ressed  with  mathematical  precision.     However,  as  there 

is  already  a  great  diversity  of  formulas  in  common  use,  wiiich  give 
widely  divergent   results,  a  careful   investigation  of  the  subject  is 

necessarv. 

The  present  practice  in  determining  the  bearing  power  of  piles  is 
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neither  scientific  nor  creditable.  Many  engineers^  instead  of  in- 
quiring into  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  formulas^  take  an 
average  of  all  the  formulas  they  can  find^  and  feel  that  they  have  a 
result  based  on  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  profession.  This  prac- 
tice is  exactly  like  that  of  the  ship's  surgeon  who  poured  all  his 
medicines  into  a  black  jug^  and  whenever  a  sailor  was  ailing  gave 
him  a  spoonful  of  the  mixture.  Other  engineers,  knowing  the  great 
diversity  and  general  unreliability  of  the  formulas,  reject  them 
^11  and  trust  to  their  own  experience  and  judgment.  The  self- 
reliant  engineer  usually  chooses  the  latter  course,  while  the  timid 
one  trusts  to  the  former. 

To  correctly  discriminate  between  the  several  formulas,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  all  the  conditions  in- 
volved. The  object  of  the  following  discussion  is  to  discover  the 
general  principles  which  govern  the  problem. 

368.  When  the  ram  strikes  the  head  of  the  pile,  the  first  effect 
is  to  compress  both  the  head  of  the  pile  and  the  ram.  The  more 
the  ram  and  pile  are  compressed  the  greater  the  force  required,  until 
finally  the  force  of  compression  is  sufficient  to  drive  the  pile  through 
the  soil.  The  amount  of  the  pressure  on  the  head  of  the  pile  when 
it  begins  to  move,  is  what  we  wish  to  determine. 

To  produce  a  formula  for  the  pressure  exerted  upon  the  pile  by 
the  impact  of  a  descending  weight,  let 

W  =  the  weight  of  the  ram,  in  tons ; 

w  =   "        ''         ''      pile     " 

S  =  the  section  of  the  ram,  in  sq.  ft.; 

8  z=     ''  .<  c<        pile       cc     i< 

L  =  the  length  of  the  ram,  in  feet ; 
/=    "        "  "      pile     " 

E  =  the  co-efficient  of  elasticity  of  the  ram,  in  tons  per  sq.  ft.  ; 

h  =  the  height  of  fall,  in  feet ; 

d  =  the  penetration  of  the  pile,  i.  e.,  the  distance  the  pile  is 
moved  by  the  last  blow,  in  feet.  The  distance  d  is  the 
amount  the  pile  as  a  whole  moves,  and  not  the  amount 
the  top  of  the  head  moves.  This  can  be  found  accu- 
rately enough  by  measuring  the  movement  of  a  point, 
say,  2  or  3  feet  below  the  head. 

P  =  the  pressure,  in  tons,  which  will  just  move  the  pile  the  very 
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small  distance  d, — that  is  to  say,  the  pressure  produced 
by  the  last  blow;  or,  briefly,  P  may  be  called  the  sup- 
porting power. 
Then  Wh  is  the  accumulated  energy  of  the  ram  at  the  instant  it 
strikes  the  head  of  the  pile.     This  energy  is  spent  (1)  in  compress- 
ing the  ram,  (2)  in  compressing  the  head  of  the  pile,  (3)  in  moving 
the  pile  as  a  whole  against  the  resistance  of  the  soil,  (4)  in  overcom- 
ing the  inertia  of  the  pile,  (5)  in  overcoming  the  inertia  of  the  soil 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  pile,  and  (6)  by  the  friction  of  the  ram. 
against  guides  and  air.     These  will  be  considered  in  order. 

1.  The  energy  consumed  in  compressing  the  hammer  is  repre- 
sented by  the  product  of  the  mean  pressure  and  the  compression,  or 
shortening,  of  the  ram.  The  pressure  at  any  point  in  a  striking 
weight  varies  as  the  amount  of  material  above  that  point ;  that  is  ta 
say,  the  pressure  at  any  point  of  the  hammer  varies  inversely  as  ita 
distance  from  the  lower  surface.  The  pressure  at  the  lower  surface 
is  P,  and  that  at  the  upper  one  is  zero  ;  hence  the  mean  pressure 
is  i  P.  From  the  principles  of  the  resistance  of  materials,  the  com- 
pression, or  the  shortening,  is  ^-^,  in  which  p  is  the  uniform  pres- 

sure.     From  the  above,  p  =  ^  P.     Consequently  the  shortening  is 

\P^L 

2  .y  B' 

If  the  fibers  of  the  face  of  the  ram  are  not  seriously  crushed,  the 
mean  pressure  will  be  one  half  of  the  maximum  pressure  due  to  im- 
pact ;  or  the  mean  pressure  during  the  time  the  ram  and  pile  are 

1  P*  L 

being  compressed   is  ^  P.     Then  the  energy  consumed  ^^-j-^r^' 

The  yielding  of  the  material  of  the  ram  is  probably  small,  and  might 
be  omitted,  but  as  it  adds  no  complication,  as  will  presently  appear, 
it  is  included. 

2.  The  mean  pressure  on  the  head  of  the  pile  is  ^  P,  as  above. 
For  simplicity  assume  that  the  pile  is  of  uniform  section  through- 
out. To  determine  the  shortening,  notice  that  for  the  part  of  the 
pile  above  the  ground  the  maximum  pressure  is  uniform  througli- 
out.  but  that  for  the  part  under  the  surface  the  maximum  pressure 
varies  as  some  function  of  the  length.  If  the  soil  were  homogeneous, 
the  pressure  would  vary  about  as  the  length  in  the  ground  ;  and 
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1  PI 

hence  the  shortening  would  be  —  — .     But,  remembering  that  the 

resistance  is  generally  greater  at  the  lower  end  than  at  the  upper, 

and  that  any  swaying  or  vibration  of  the  upper  end  will  still  further 

diminish  the  resistance  near  the  top,  it  is  probable  that  the  mean 

pressure  is  below  the  center.    It  will  here  be  assumed  that  the  mean 

pressure  on  the  fibers  of  the  pile  is  two  thirds  of  that  on  the  head, 

2  PI 
which  is  equivalent  to  assuming  that  the  shortening  is  -  — ,  when 

o   8  6 

the  pile  is  wholly  immersed.     If  only  a  part  of  the  pile  is  in  contact 
with  the  soil,  the  shortening  will  be 1-  —  — ^  =  — [v  +  -^  lA, 

8  6  o   8  6  8  6\  o     J 

in  which  V  is  the  exposed  portion  and  Z,  the  part  immersed.     For 

simplicity  in  the  following  discussion  the   shortening  of  the  pile 

2  PI 
will  be  taken  at  —  — .     If  a  formula  is  desired  for  the  case  when 

3   86 

the  top  projects  above  the  ground,  it  will  only  be  necessaiy  to  sub- 
stitute {V  +  f  ?,)  for  I  in  equations  (1)  and  (2)  below. 

IP*  I 
Then  the  energy  lost  in  the  compression  of  the  pile  is  — . 

o    3  6 

3.  The  energy  represented  by  the  penetration  of  the  pile  is  P  d. 

4.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  contact  between  the  ram  and  the 
pile,  part  of  the  energy  of  the  ram  is  being  used  up  in  overcoming  the 
inertia  of  the  pile ;  but  in  the  last  stage  of  the  compression,  this 
energy  is  given  out  by  the  stoppage  of  the  pile.  At  most,  the  effect 
of  the  inertia  of  the  pile  is  small ;  and  hence  it  will  be  neglected. 

5.  The  energy  lost  in  overcoming  the  inertia  of  the  soil  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  pile  will  vary  with  the  stiffness  of  the  soil  and  with 
the  velocity  of  penetration.  It  is  impossi  bie  to  determine  the  amount 
of  this  resistance,  and  hence  it  can  not  be  included  in  a  formula. 
Omitting  this  element  causes  the  formula  to  give  too  great  a  support- 
ing power.  The  error  involved  can  not  be  very  great,  and  is  to  be 
covered  by  the  factor  of  safety  adopted. 

6.  The  friction  of  the  ram  against  the  guides  and  against  the  air 
diminishes  the  effect  of  the  blow,  but  the  amount  of  this  can  not  be 
computed.  Omitting  this  element  will  cause  the  formula  for  the 
supporting  power  to  give  too  great  a  result.  The  friction  against 
the  air  increases  very  rapidly  with  the  height  of  fall,  and  hence  the 
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smaller  the  fall  the  more  nearly  will  the  formula  give  the  true  sup- 
porting powei;. 

869.  Equating  the  energy  of  the  falling  weight  with  that  con- 
sumed in  compressing  the  pile  and  ram^  and  in  the  penetration  of 
the  pile^  as  discussed  in  paragraphs  1^  2,  and  3  above^  we  have 

'''=\fw  +  '^^+'''- <^) 

Solving  equation  (1)  gives 


=ywh 


3  Lse  +  4:l  SE  '   {d  Lse  +  4:l  S  B)* 

6d  S  Ese 


3  Lse  +  ^l  S  E* 


(2) 


An  examination  of  equation  (2)  shows  that  the  pressure  upon  the 
pile  varies  with  the  height  of  fall,  the  weight,  section,  length,  and 
co-efficient  of  elasticity  of  both  ram  and  pile,  and  with  the  penetra- 
tion.    It  is  easy  to  see  tliat  the  weight  of  the  ram  and  the  height 

of  the  fall  should  be  included.  The  penetration  is  the  only  element 
wliich  varies  with  the  niiture  of  the  soil,  and  so  of  course  it  also 
should  be  included.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  see  that  the  leugtli,  section, 
and  co-efficient  of  elasticity  of  the  material  of  the  pile  and  ram 
should  be  included.  If  any  one  will  try  to  drive  a  large  nail  into 
hard  wood  witli  a  piece  of  leather  or  rubber  intervening  between 
the  hammer  and  the  head  of  the  nail,  he  will  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  yielding  of  the  leather  or  rubber  appreciably  diminishes 
the  effectiveness  of  tlie  blow.  Essentially  the  same  thing  occurs  in 
trying  to  drive  a  large  nail  with  a  small  hammer,  except  that  in  this 
case  it  is  the  yielding  of  the  material  of  tlie  hammer  which  dimin- 
ishes the  effect  of  the  blow.  In  driving  piles,  the  materials  of  the 
pile  and  ram  act  as  the  rubber  in  the  first  illustration;  and.  reason- 
ing by  analogy,  those  elements  which  determine  the  yielding  of  the 
materials  of  the  pile  and  mm  should  be  included  in  the  formula. 
Obviously,  then,  the  pressure  due  to  impact  will  be  greater  the 
harder  the  material  of  the  pile.  Notice  also  tliat  if  the  head  of  the 
pile  is  bruised,  or  ''  broomed.''  the  yielding  will  be  increased;  and, 
consequently,  the  pressure  due  to  tiie  blow  will  be  decreased. 
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^^m  _ n.   .  _M__^  ^^^  —  ■r^i—       ^M-BiiB  _      _^m      .  w^ * 

360.  The  Author's  Formula  for  Practice.  To  simplify  equatiou 
(2),  put 

eSBse        __ 
SLse  +  ^lSU"^' 

an*d  then  equation  (2)  becomes 

^=V2q  Wh  +  q^d'-qd.      .     .     .     .     (3> 

Equation  (3)  can  be  simplified  still  further  by  computing  q  for 
the  conditions  as  they  ordinarily  occur  in  practice.  Of  course,  in 
this  case  it  will  only  be  possible  to  assume  some  average  value  for 
the  various  quantities.  Assume  the  section  of  the  pile  to  be  0.8  sq. 
ft.;  the  section  of  the  ram,  2  sq.  ft.;  the  length  of  the  ram,  2.5  ft.; 
the  length  of  the  pile,*  25  ft. ;  the  co-efficient  of  elasticity  of  the 
ram,  1,080,000  tons  per  sq.  ft.;  and  the  co-efficient  of  elasticity  of 
the  pile,  108,000  tons  per  sq.  ft.  (an  average  value  for  oak,  elm, 
pine,  etc.,  but  not  for  palmetto  and  other  soft  woods).  Computing 
the  corresponding  value  of  q,  we  find  it  to  be  5,160;  but  to  secure 
round  numbers,  we  may  take  it  at  5,000,  which  also  gives  a  little 
additional  security.  ' 

Equation  (3)  then  becomes 

P=:100{VWh  +  (50  dy  -  50  d),      ...     (4) 

which  18  the  form  to  be  used  in  practice. 

Equation  (4)  is  approximate  because  of  the  assumptions  made  in 
deducing  equation  (1),  and  also  because  of  the  average  value  taken 
for  q;  but  probably  the  error  occasioned  by  these  approximations  is 
not  material. 

361.  Notice  that,  since  the  co-efficient  of  elasticity  of  sound 
material  was  used  in  deducing  the  value  of  q,  equation  (4)  is  to  be 
applied  only  on  condition  that  the  last  blow  is  struck  upon  sound 
wood;  and  therefore  the  head  of  the  test  pile  should  be  sawed  off  so 
as  to  present  a  solid  surface  for  the  last,  or  test,  blow  of  the  hammer. 
(This  limitation  is  exceedingly  important.)  Since  the  penetration 
per  blow  can  be  obtained  more  accurately  by  taking  the  mean  dis- 
tance for  two  or  three  blows  than  by  measuring  the  distance  for  a 
single  one,  it  is  permissible  to  take  the  mean  penetration  of  two  or 

*  The  quantity  to  be  used  here  is  the  length  out  of  the  ground  phtt  about  two 
tbixds  of  the  part  in  the  ground  (see  paragraph  2  of  §  853). 
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three  blows;  but  their  namber  and  force  shoald  be  such  as  not  to 
crush  the  head  of  the  pile. 

In  this  connection  the  following  table,  given  by  Don.  J.  Whitte- 
more,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Society  of  Oivil  Engi- 
neers, vol.  xii.  p.  442,  to  show  the  gain  in  efficiency  of  the  driving 
power  by  cutting  off  the  bruised  or  broomed  head  of  the  pile,  is  very 
instructive.  The  pile  was  of  green  Norway  pine;  the  ram  was  of 
the  Nasmyth  type,  and  weighed  2,800  pounds. 

Table  showing  the  Gain  in  Efficienct  of  the  Dbivino  Powxb  bt 

CUTTINa  OFF  THE  BroOMED  HeAD  OF  THE  PiLE. 

8d  ft.  of  penetration  required 6  blows. 

4th    **  '*               "  16  " 

5th    •*  **                "  20  " 

6th    '*  '*                "  29  " 

7th    *'  "                "  85  " 

8th    "  "                "  46  " 

»th    '*  '•  61  " 

10th    "  "                "  78  " 

11th    "  "                *•  109  " 

12th    "  "                *'  153  " 

13th    "  *'                 "  257  " 

14th    •'  *•                "  684  " 

Head  of  the  pile  adzed  off. 

15th  ft.  of  peuetration  required 275  *' 

IGth     •'  "                 ••  572  " 

ITtli     *'  "                 "  832  '* 

18th     "  "                 "  825  ** 

Head  of  the  pile  adzed  off. 

19ili  ft.  of  penetration  required 213  '* 

2()th     "  ••                 "  275  " 

21st      "  "                 "  371  *' 

22d      ••  "                 ••  878 


(( 


Total  uiimber  of  blows 5,228 

Xotico  thut  tlie  av(M'aire  penetration  per  blow  was  2\  times  greater 
diiriiii]^  the  l.")th  foot  than  during  the  I4th;  and  nearly  4  times 
greater  in  the  19th  than  in  the  IStli.  It  does  not  seem  unreason- 
able to  believo  that  the  tiivt  blows  after  adzing  the  liead  off  were 
correspondingly  more  rlTeetive  than  the  later  ones;  consequently, 
it  is  probable  that  th<'  tirst  blows  for  the  lotli  foot  of  penetration 
were  more  than  5  times  as  etlieient  as  the  laJit  ones  for  the  14th  foot, 
and  also  that  the  tirst  blows  for  the  19th  foot  were  S  or  10  times 
more  etli(Ment  than  the  last  ones  for  the  18th  foot.  Notice  iilso  that 
since  the  \u\u\  was  only  ^*  adzed  off,"  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
spongy  wood  was  not  entirely  remoyed. 
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If  the  penetration  for  the  last  blow  Jc/ore  the  head  was  adzed  oflf 
were  used  in  the  formula,  the  apparent  supporting  power  would  be 
very  much  greater  than  if  the  penetration  for  the  first  blow  after 
adzing  off  is  employed.  This  shows  how  unscientific  it  is  to  pre- 
scribe a  limit  for  the  penetration  without  specifying  the  accompany- 
ing condition  of  the  head  of  the  pile,  as  is  ordinarily  done. 

362.  Weisbaoh's  Formula.  Equation  (2),  page  238,  is  essentially 
'equivalent  to  Weisbach's  formula  for  the  supporting  power  of  a  pile. 
Weisbach  assumes  that  the  pressure  is  uniform  throughout,  and 
obtains  the  formula* 

^ = [-m  (♦/^^H^  -  4  •  <») 

in  which  H  =  -j-,  and  H^  =  -j. 

363.  Bankine's  Formula.  Equation  (2),  page  238,  is  also  essen-^ 
tially  equivalent  to  Kankine's  formula ;  and  differs  from  it,  only 
because  he  assumes  the  pressure  to  vary  directly  as  the  length  of 
the  pile,  and  neglects  the  compression  of  the  ram.  Bankine's 
formula  is  f  

^  =  y—T—  +  —r —'   •    •   •    (^) 

Equation  (2)  differs  from  Weisbach's  and  Rankine's  on  the  safe 
side. 

364.  Empibical  FoBMrriAS.  General  Principles.  (1)  An  empiri- 
cal fonnula  should  be  of  correct  form;  (2)  the  constants  in  it  should 
be  correctly  deduced  ;  and  (3)  the  limits  within  which  it  is  applica- 
ble should  be  stated. 

For  example,  suppose  that  it  were  desired  to  determine  the 
equation  of  the  straight  line  A  B,  Fig.  57. 
Since  the  given  line  is  straight,  we  will  as- 
sume that  the  empirical  formula  is  of  the 
form  y  =  m  x.  We  might  find  m  by  measur- 
ing the  ordinates  1,  2,  3,  and  place  m  equal 
to  their  mean.  If  1,  2,  3,  be  the  numerical 
values  of  the  respective  ordinates,  the  for- 
mula becomes  y  =  2  x,  which  gives  the  line 
0  C.     The  mean  ordinate  to  0  C  is  equal  to  ^'®-  *''• 

the  mean  ordinate  to  A  B,  but  the  two  are  not  by  any  means  the 

♦  Me(!hanios  of  Ens?lnecrinj<,  6th  ed.  (Coxe's  Translation),  p.  701 
t  Civil  EngineiTing,  p.  G(«. 
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same  line.  It  is  evident  that  this  empirical  formula  is  of  the  wrong 
form. 

For  another  illustration,  assume  that  some  law  is  correctly  repre- 
sented by  the  curve  A  B,  Fig.  58.     The  fomt 
of  the  empirical  formula  may  be  such  as  to- 
give  the  curve  CD.     These   curves  coincida 
2)  /  exactly  at  two  points,  and  the  mean  ordinate 

to    the    two  is  the    same.      To  use  a  com- 
mon expression,  we  may  say  that,   '*on  the* 

average,  the  empirical  formula  agrees  exactly^ 

Fio.  68.  with  the  facts ;"  but  it  is,   nevertheless,  not 

even  approximately  true.  The  constants  were  not  correctly  de- 
duced. 

Even  if  of  the  correct  form  and  correctly  deduced,  an  empirical 
formula  can  be  safely  applied  only  within  the 
limits  of  those  values  from  which  it  was  deter- 
mined.    For  example,  a  law  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  curve  A  B,  Fig.   59.      From  z 
observations  made  in  the  region  C  E,  the  em-  rio.  so. 

pirical  formula  has  been  determined,  which  gives  the  curve  C  E  Dy 
which  between  the  limits  C'and  E  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  but 
which  is  grossly  in  error  between  the  limits  ^and  D,  To  use  an 
empirical  formula  intelligently,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
limits  within  which  it  is  applicable  should  be  known. 

Of  course,  the  observations  from  which  the  empirical  formula 
was  deduced  can  not  be  used  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  formula; 
such  a  procedure  can  check  only  the  matliematical  work  of  deriving 
the  constants. 

Elementary  as  the  preceding  principles  are,  many  empirical 
formulas  are  worthless  owing  to  a  disregard  of  these  conditions  in 
deducing  them. 

365.  Comparison  of  Empirical  Formulas.  We  will  now  briefly 
consider  the  empirical  formulas  that  are  most  frequently  employed 
to  determine  the  supporting  power  of  piles.* 

Ilasiceirs  fonnnla  for  the  dynamic  effect  of  a  falling  body  is  f 
P  =  4. 420  W  V,  **as  deduced  from  experiments.'' 

The  experiments  consisted  in  letting  a  weight  of  a  few  ounces 

*  For  explanation  of  the  nomenclature,  see  p.  Si^.'i. 

t  Uaswell's  Engineers'  and  Mechanics'  Pocket-Book,  p.  419. 
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fall  a  few  inches  upon  a  coiled  spring ;  and  hence  the  formula  is 

entirely  inapplicable  to  pile  driving. 

Beavfot/'s  fonmila  is  P  =  0.5003  W  V\    *^as   determined   by 

experiment."     This  formula  was  deduced  under  the  same  conditions 

as  Hasweirs,  and  hence  is  useless  for  pile  driving.     The  difference 

between  the  formulas  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Haswell  used  only  one 

weight  and  one  spring,  and  varied  the  height  of  the  fall,  while  Beau- 

loy  employed  one  weight  and  springs  of  such  relative  stiffness  as 

would  stop  the  weight  in  nearly  the  same  distance  for  different 

heights  of  fall.*    Notice  that  Ilasweirs,  and  also  Beaufoy's  formula, 

would  give  the  same  bearing  power  for  all  soils,  other  things  being 

the  same. 

Tf  h 
Nystroin^sfornmla  f  is  /*  =  .        — r^.    In  a  later  book,  J  Nys- 

3    Wh 
trom  gives  the  formula  ^  =  j  —fy  assuming  that  '*  about  25  per 

cent,  of  the  energy  of  the  ram  is  lost  by  the  crushing  of  the  head  of 
the  pile."  Both  of  these  formulas  are  roughly  approximate,  theo- 
retical formulas,  although  frequently  cited  as  "practical  formulas." 

W*  h 

Mason's  formula  8  is  P  =  ,  „,  . j— ,.      As    in   the    precedins: 

-^  ^  {^  -\-w)d  ^  ^ 

cases,  this  is  frequently  referred  to  as  a  "practical  formula ;"  but  an 
examination  of  the  original  memoir  shows  that  it  is  wholly  a  theo- 
retical formula  with  no  pretensions  of  being  anything  else.  It  is 
also  sometimes  referred  to  as  having  been  "  tested,  by  a  series  of 
experiments ;"  but  apparently  the  only  basis  for  this  is  that  the 
piles  upon  which  Fort  Montgomery  (Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y.)  stood 
from  1846  to  1850  without  any  sign  of  failure,  when  tested  by  this 
formula,  showed  a  co-efficient  of  safety  of  3^^.  The  evidence  is  not 
conclusive:  (1)  the  factor  is  large  enough  to  cover  a  considerable 
error  in  the  formula;  (2)  since  the  formula  assumes  that  all  of  the 
energy  in  the  descending  ram  is  expended  in  overcoming  the  resist- 
ance to  penetration,  the  computed  bearing  power  is  too  small,  and 
cousequently  the  Cv^-efficient  of  safety  is  even  greater  than  as  stated; 

.    *  Van  Nostrand's  Engin'g  Maff.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  325. 

i  Xystrom's  Pocket-Book,  p.  158. 

X  New  Mechanics,  p.  134. 

$  ReslHtance  of  Piles,  J.  L.  Mason,  p.  8;  No.  5  of  Papers  on  Practical  Engtnecring, 
published  by  the  Engineering  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 
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Hiul  {}l)  it  is  prv>UibIy  safe  to  say  timt  after  a  pile  has  stood  a  short 
time  its  U^ariujr  iH>wer  is  greater  tlian  at  the  moment  the  driyin^ 
ihh4s^hI,  owiu^  to  the  settlement  of  tlie  earth  about  it 

Stuutt^r^s  forficulu'^  is  /^  =  -r-r*  "^  which  P'  is  the  safe  bear- 

\i\^  )H»woi\  This  formula  was  deUuceil  on  the  assumptions  that  the 
\'Uor^Y  v»f  tlu»  falling  weight  was  wholly  employed  in  forcing  the 
julo  nil\»  tho  gtvuiul.  -  /.  f..  on  the  assumption  that  P  d  =  HV/,  or 

/*   -  ,     and  that  tiie  safe  load  was  one  eighth  of  the  ultimate- 

HU|»|H»U»»ix  iH»wc:'.  U  is  therefore  a  roughly  approximate^  theoreti-^ 
\,\k\  liM inula. 

NoUw  Uuu.  siiKv  some  of  the  energy  is  always  lost,  Pd,  the 
\'m»i<\  lojMVM'MU^l  bv  the  niovt'ineiit  of  the  pile,  must  always  be 
Us..*  than   U   t,  the  eaorg\- of  the  hammer;  hence,  Pis  always  less 

than     .   ;  vM\  iu  mathemativn&l  luiiirua*re,  P< — ;— .     This  relation  is 

\oiv  n.ii^lul  lor  vlelormiuiug  the  givate>t  jH)ssible  value  of  the  sup- 

U'  7 

|u»»ijn^  |K>\ve»\      /*  will  always  In*  considerably  less  than — —  ;   and 

ill  I  JiiVru-hv'o  In  mviitiT  t!u^  I:i::it«."r  tilt'  weight,  the  greater  the 
till  I  ihv  .oiivr  ihv'  in:iter;al  of  the  |>:i«\  or  the  more  the  liead  is 
lii  ui  ..il  \\  hiMi  i  IS  very  small,  s^iy  j  inch  or  less,  the  ditference  is 
OM  jiiMi  ;t..  u»  niake  this  relation  useless. 

itxiu: Wind's    f'ormuM,^  in  the  nomenclature   of   page   *^35,  is 

/  ^    ,.      It   was   deduced   from    the   observed  supporting 

}...s\r.i  of  piles  driven  in  soft  soil.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  appliciible 
v.iils  under  eondilions  similar  to  those  from  which  it  was  dednced; 
.ihd  iieneo  it  is  inapplicable  for  hard  driving  and  to  piles  whose 
hiiid.i  are  not  bruised  about  the  same  amount  as  were  the  experi- 
nuuitiil  ones.  No  formula  can  be  accurate  which  does  not,  in  some 
».i\ ,  tuko  cognizance  of  the  condition  of  the  head  of  the  pile.  For 
I'vainjile,  experiments  Xos.  3  and  4  of  the  table  on  page  246  are 
ilui  aiinie  e\oe}»t  in  the  condition  of  the  heads  of  the  piles,  and  yet 


*.J»»ur.  Frank.  IiiHt..  3d  sorios,  vol.  xxii.  p.  — . 
t  EtiKinoer's  Pocket-Book,  Ed.  1885,  p.  643. 
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the  load  supported  by  the  former  was  2 J  times  that  supported  by  the 

latter.     This  formula  is  not  applicable  to  piles  driven  with  a  steam 

hammer,  since  according  to  it  the  energy  represented  by  the  sinking 

of  the  pile  is  greater  than  the  total  energy  in  the  descending  wejght.. 

For  example,  if  W  =  1}  tons,  h  =  2  feet,  and  d  =  1  inch  =  ^^  of  a, 

Wh 
foot,  the  formula  F  <  —j—  becomes  P  <  36  tons.      Trautwine's. 

a 

formula  gives  P  =  49  tons;  that  is  to  say,  Trau twine's  formula; 

makes  the  supporting  power  one  third  more  than  it  would  be  if  710 

energy  were  lost. 

Engineering  News  formula^*  the  most  recent  and  the  most 

2  Wh 
popular,  is  P '  =    ,         ,  in  which  P '  is  the  safe  load  in  tons;  and 

d'   is  the  penetration,  in  inches^  under  the  last  blow,  which  is 
assumed  to  be  appreciable  and  at  an  approximately  uniform  rate. 

366.  The  Author^ s  Empirical  Formula,  Certain  assumptions 
and  approximations  were  made  in  deducing  equation  (3),  page  239. 
If  it  is  thought  not  desirable  to  trust  entirely  to  theory,  then  the 
formula 


F=:  V2qWh  +  q'ir  -qd      .     .     .     .        (7) 

may  be  considered  as  giving  only  the  form  which  the  empiiicat 
formula  should  have.  Under  this  condition  q  becomes  a  numerical 
co-efficient  to  be  determined  by  experiment,  which  must  be  mad^ 
by  driving  a  pile  and  measuring  d,  after  which  the  sustaining  power 
must  be  determined  by  applying  a  direct  pressure.  The  last,  of 
test,  blow  should  be  struck  on  sound  wood. 

367.  Table  29  gives  all  the  experiments  on  the  supporting 
power  of  piles  for  which  the  record  is  complete.  Unfortunately 
these  experiments  do  not  fulfill  the  conditions  necessary  for  a  proper 
determination  of  q  in  equation  (7).  It  is  known  that  in  some  of  the 
cases  the  head  of  the  pile  was  couLiderably  broomed,  and  there  is 
internal  evidence  that  this  was  so  in  the  others. 

The  data  of  the  following  table  substituted  in  equation  (7)  give 
values  of  q  from  1.5  to  337,  with  an  average  of  130.  The  range  of 
these  results  shows  the  inconsistency  of  the  experiments,  and  the 
small ness  of  the  average  shows  that  the  last  blow  wap  not  etrucV  ^v 
sound  wood.     This  value  of  q  is  of  no  practical  use 

•  Enfjineerhifj  XetrF.  vo!.  xx.  pp.  611,  512  (Doo.  29,  1888;. 
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TABLE  29. 
Data  op  Experiments  on  the  Supporting  Power  of  Piles. 


OS   . 
oe  si 


^      \S 


H 

s  S  v^ 


2j 


04 


0.455 

0.8 
3  I  1  12 
1.1 


0.95 


5  j  0.031 

86  I  15 

30  '  0.042 

30  !  0  042 


t-  c  S 

«  *  • 

as  5 

Hi 

O 


AUTHORITT. 


29    0.125 


.30.2 

7.8 

112.0 

45.9 


50.0 


Circular  of  the  Office  of  Chief  of  Engineera 
U.  S.  A.,  Nov.  12.  '81,  pp.  2.  8. 

Trautwine's  Pocket-Book,  ed.  1885,  p.  64a 

Jour.  Frank.  lust.,  vol.  55,  p.  101. 

Delafield's  "Foundations  in  Compiessible  Soils,* 
pp.  17,  18;— a  pamphlet  published  by  En- 
gineers' Department  of  U.  S.  A. 

Trautwine  in  Baxlroad  Oatette,  July  8, 1887,  p. 
453. 


368.  As  confirming  the  reliability  of  i\\Q  form  of  equations  (3), 
(4),  and  (7),  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  A.  C.  Ilertiz*  found, 
from  the  records  of  tlie  driving  and  afterwards  pulling  up  of  nearly 
400  piles,  the  following  relation  : 

^       Wh        P 


P        500' 
which  may  be  put  in  ilie  form 

p  =  Vm)\vh  +  {:ioO(iy  -  250  //.....    (8) 

Equation  (8)  Ikus  exactly  the  form  of  equation  (3),  page  239, 
although  deduced  in  an  entirely  different  way.  The  value  (250)  of 
the  constant  //  in  equation  (8)  is  less  than  that  in  equation  (4), 
page  2)50,  which  sliows  that  the  heads  of  the  juk^s  were  broomed. 
The  value  of  q  in  equation  (8)  is  greater  than  that  deduced  from  the 
data  of  Table  20,  which  shows  that  the  piles  from  which  efjuation 
(8)  was  determined  were  not  bruised  as  much  as  those  in  the  abovi.^ 
tablcv 

369.  Supporting  Poweb  Detebmined  by  Expebiment.    It  i-; 

not  certain  that  tiie  bearinor  power  of  a  pile  when  loaded  with  a  coj'- 
tiniu»(l  (juiescent  load  will  be  the  siime  as  tiiat  during  tlie  very  s]io:t 


*  fVor.  Inst,  of  C.  E.,  vol.  Ixiv.  pp.  311-15 ;  republished  in  Van  Nostrund's  Ma^a 
zinc,  \()\.  XXV.  pp.  273-70. 
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period  of  the  blow.  The  friction  on  the  sides  of  the  pile  will  have 
a  greater  effect  in  the  former  case,  while  the  resistance  to  penetra- 
tion of  the  point  will  be  greater  in  the  latter.  This,  and  the  fact 
that  the  supporting  power  of  piles  sunk  by  the  water-jet  can  be 
determined  in  no  other  way,  shows  the  necessity  of  experiments  to 
determine  the  bearing  power  under  a  steady  load. 

Unfortunately  no  extended  experiments  have  been  made  in  this 
direction.  We  can  give  only  a  collection  of  as  many  details  as  pos- 
sible concerning  the  piles  under  actual  structures  and  the  loads 
which  they  sustain.  In  this  way,  we  may  derive  some  idea  of  the 
sustaining  power  of  piles  under  various  conditions  of  actual  practice. 

370.  TJltimate  Load.  In  constructing  a  light-house  at  Proctors- 
ville.  La.,  in  1856-57,  a  test  pile,  12  inches  square,  driven  29.5  feet, 
bore  29.9  tons  without  settlement,  but  with  31.2  tons  it  ^* settled 
slowly."  The  soil,  as  determined  by  borings,  had  the  following 
character :  '^  For  a  depth  of  9  feet  there  was  mud  mixed  with 
sand  ;  then  followed  a  layer  of  sand  about  5  feet  thick,  next  a  layer 
of  sand  mixed  with  clay  from  4  to  G  feet  thick,  and  then  followed 
fine  clay.  By  draining  the  site  the  surface  was  lowered  about  6 
inches.  The  pile,  by  its  own  weight,  sank  5  feet  4  inches."  The 
above  load  is  equivalent  to  a  frictional  resistance  of  600  lbs.  per 
sq.  ft.  of  surface  of  pile  in  contact  with  the  soil.  This  pile  is  No. 
1  of  the  table  on  page  246. 

At  Philadelphia  in  1873,  a  pile  was  driven  15  ft.  into  '^soft  river 
mud,  and  5  hours  after  7.3  tons  ciiused  a  sinking  of  a  very  small 
fraction  of  an  inch  ;  under  9  tons  it  sank  }  of  an  inch,  and  under 
15  tons  it  sank  5  ft."  The  above  load  is  equivalent  to  320  lbs. 
per  sq.  ft.  of  surface  of  contact.  This  pile  is  No.  2  of  the  table  on 
page  246. 

In  the  construction  of  the  dock  at  the  Pensacola  navy  yard,  a  pile 
driven  16  feet  into  clean  white  sand  sustained  a  direct  pressure  of 
43  tons  without  settlement,  while  45  tons  caused  it  to  rise  slowly; 
and  it  required  46  tons  to  draw  a  pile  that  had  been  driven  16  feet 
into  the  sand.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  frictional  resistance  of  1,900 
lbs.  per  sq.  ft.     This  pile  is  No.  4  of  the  table  on  page  246. 

*'  In  the  construction  of  a  foundation  for  an  elevator  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  a  pile  15  inches  in  diameter  at  the  large  end,  driven  18  ft., 
bore  25  tons  for  27  hours  without  any  ascertainable  effect.  The 
weight  was  then  gradually  increased  until  the  total  load  on  the 
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pile  waa  37^  tons.  Up  to  this  weight  there  had  been  no  depression 
of  the  pile,  but  with  37^  tons  there  was  a  gi-adual  depression  which 
aggregated  J  of  an  inch,  beyond  which  there  was  no  depression 
until  the  weight  was  increased  to  50  tons.  With  50  tons  there  was 
&  further  depression  of  ^  of  an  inch,  making  tlie  total  depression 
1}  inches.  Then  the  load  was  increased  to  75  tons,  under  which 
the  total  depression  reached  3  J  inches.  The  experiment  was  not 
carried  beyond  this  point.  The  soil,  in  order  from  the  top,  was 
as  follows  :  2  ft.  of  blue  clay,  3  ft.  of  gravel,  5  ft.  of  stiff  rfed  clay, 

2  ft.  of  quicksjind,  3  ft.  of  red  clay,  2  ft.  of  gravel  and  sand,  and 

3  ft.  of  very  stiff  blue  clay.  All  the  time  during  this  experiment 
there  were  three  pile-drivers  at  work  on  the  foundation,  thus  keep- 
ing up  a  tremor  in  the  ground.  The  water  from  Lake  Erie  had 
free  access  to  the  pile  through  the  gravel."*  This  is  equivalent 
to  a  frictioual  resistance  of  1,850  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  This  is  pile  No.  5 
ot*  the  table  on  page  346. 

371.  In  making  some  repairs  at  the  Hull  docks,  Englaiu],. 
.several  hundred  sheet-piles  were  drawn  out.  They  were  12  X  10 
inches,  driven  an  average  depth  of  18  feet  in  stiff  blue  clay,  and 
the  average  force  required  to  pull  them  was  not  less  tlian  3.3.8 
tons  each.  The  frictional  resistance  was  at  least  1,875  lbs.  per  iH[.. 
ft.  of  surface  in  contact  with  the  soil.f 

372.  Safe  Load.  Tlie  piles  under  the  briclpro  over  the  Missouri 
at  Bismarck,  Dakota,  were  di'iven  32  ft.  into  the  sand,  and  suhtain 
20  tons  each — equivalent  to  a  frictional  resistance  of  (JOO  lbs.  per  sq. 
ft.  Tiic  piles  at  the  Plattsmouth  bridge,  driven  28  ft.  into  the 
siind,  sustain  less  than  131  tons,  of  which  about  one  fifth  is  live 
load. — efjuivalent  to  a  frictional  resistance  of  300  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

At  the  Hull  docks.  Kn<2:land,  piles  driven  IG  ft.  into  *•  alluvial 
mud  '*  sustain  at  least  20  tons,  and  a(*cording  to  some  25  tons  ;  for 
the  former,  the  friction  is  about  800  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  The  i)il<»s 
under  the  Royal  Border  bridge  **were  driven  30  to  40  ft.  into  sand 
and  gravel,  and  sustain  70  tons  each,'* — the  friction  being  about 
1,400  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

373.  '*Tlie  South  Street  bridge  approach,  Philadelphia,  fell  by 
the  sinking  of  the  foundation  piles  under  a  load  of  24  tons  each. 


*  By  courtesy  of  John  C.  Trautwine,  Jr.,  from  private  correspondence  of  John  E, 
Payne  and  W.  A.  Haven,  engineers  in  charfft*. 
t  Proc.  Inst,  of  C.  E.,  vol.  Ixiv.  pp.  311-15. 
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They  were  driven  to  an  absolute  stoppage  by  a  1-ton  hammer  fall- 
ing 32  feet.  Their  length  was  from  24  to  41  feet.  The  piles  were 
driven  through  mud,  then  tough  clay,  and  into  hard  gravel."* 
According  to  Trau twine's  formula  their  ultimate  supporting  power 
was  164  tons,  and  according  to  the  Engineering  Netos  formula  the 
safe  load  was  64  tons.  It  is  probable  that  the  last  blow  was  struck 
on  a  broomed  head,  which  would  greatly  reduce  the  penetration, 
and  that  consequently  their  supporting  power  was  greatly  over- 
estimated. If  the  penetration  when  the  last  blow  was  struck  on 
sound  wood  were  2  inches,  then  according  to  Trautwine's  formula 
the  ultimate  supporting  power  was  54.7  tons,  and  according  to  the 
Engineering  News  formula  the  safe  load  was  21.3  tons. 

374.  SinppoBTiKO  Power  of  Screw  and  Disk  Piles.  The  sup- 
porting power  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  depth  to 
which  the  pile  is  sunk.  A  screw  pile  '*  in  soft  mud  above  clay  and 
sand '' supported  1.8  tons  per  sq.  ft.  of  blade,  f  A  disk  pile  in 
"  quicksand ''  stood  5  tons  per  sq.  ft.  under  vibrations.  J  Charles 
McDonald,  in  constructing  the  iron  ocean-pier  at  Coney  Island,  as- 
sumed that  the  safe  load  upon  the  flanges  of  the  iron  disks  sunk  into 
the  sand,  was  5  tons  per  sq.  ft. ;  but  *^  many  of  them  really  support 
as  much  as  G.3  tons  per  sq.  ft.  continually  and  are  subject  to  occa- 
sional loads  of  8  tons  per  sq.  ft.,  without  causing  any  settlement 
that  can  be  detected  by  the  eye."§ 

376.  Factor  of  Safett.  On  account  of  the  many  uncertainties 
in  connection  with  piles,  a  wide  margin  of  safety  is  recommended  by 
all  authorities.  The  factor  of  safety  ranges  from  2  to  12  according 
to  the  importance  of  the  structure  and  according  to  the  faith  in  the 
formula  employed  or  the  experiment  taken  as  a  guide.  At  best, 
the  formulas  can  give  only  the  supporting  power  at  the  time  when 
the  driving  ceases.  If  the  resistance  is  derived  mainly  from  fric- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  the  supporting  power  increases  for  a  time 
after  the  driving  ceases,  since  the  co-efficient  of  friction  is  usually 
greater  after  a  period  of  rest.  If  the  supporting  power  is  derived 
mainly  from  the  resistance  to  penetration  of  a  stiff  substratum,  the 
bearing  power  for  a  steady  load  will  probably  be  smaller  than  the 


*  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  of  C.  E.,  vol.  vil.  p.  264. 
t  Proc.  IiLst.  of  C.  E.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  451. 
X  Ibid.,  p.  44;i 
§  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  vol.  viii.  p.  236. 
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force  required  to  drive  it,  as  most  materiabi  require  a  lev  foroe  to 
change  their  form  dowly  than  rapidly.  If  the  soil  adjoining  the 
piles  becomes  wet^  the  supporting  power  will  be  decreased;  and 
yibrations  of  the  stmctare  will  haye  a  like  effect 

The  formulas  in  use  for  determining  the  supporting  power  ol 
piles  are  so  unreliable,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  determine  the 
factor  of  safety  for  any  existing  structure  with  anything  like  aoon* 
racy. 

The  factor  to  be  employed  should  yary  with  the  nature  of  the 
Btrncture.  For  example,  the  abutments  of  a  stone  arch  jihould  bo 
constructed  so  that  they  will  not  settle  at  all ;  but  if  a  railroad  pO» 
trestle  settles  no  serious  damage  is  done,  since  the  track  can  be 
shimmed  up  occasionally.  In  a  few  oases,  a  small  settlement  has 
taken  place  in  a  railroad  trestle  when  the  factor  of  safety  was  3  or 
4,  as  computed  by  equation  (4),  page  239. 

AsT.  3.  Arbangemekt  of  the  FouKDATioir. 

876.  Dnpoonow  ov  xhm  Piles.  The  length  of  the  piles  to  be 
used  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  the  conveniences 

for  driving,  or  the  lengths  most  easily  obtained.  The  safe  bearing 
power  may  be  determined  from  the  data  presented  in  §§  370-73,  or, 
better,  by  driving  a  test  pile  and  applying  equation  (4),  page  239. 
Then,  knowing  the  weight  to  be  supported,  and  having  decided 
upon  the  length  of  piles  to  be  used,  and  having  ascertained  their 
safe  bearing  power,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  determine  how  many  piles 
are  required.  Of  course,  the  number  of  piles  under  the  different 
parts  of  a  strncturc  should  be  proportional  to  the  weights  of  those 
parts. 

If  the  attempt  is  made  to  drive  piles  too  close  together,  they  are 
liable  to  force  each  other  up.  To  avoid  this,  the  centers  of  the 
piles  should  be,  at  least,  2^  or  3  feet  apart.  Of  course,  they  may 
be  farther  apart,  if  a  less  number  will  give  sufficient  supporting^ 
power,  or  if  a  greater  area  of  foundation  is  necessary  to  prevent 
overturning. 

When  a  grillage  (§  380)  is  to  be  placed  on  the  head  of  the  piles, 
great  care  must  be  taken  to  get  the  latter  in  line  so  that  the  lowest 
course  of  grillage  timber,  in  this  case  called  capping,  may  rest 
squarely  upon  all  the  piles  of  a  row.     In  driving  under  water,  a 
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conTenient  way  of  marking  the  positions  of  the  piles  is  to  construct 
a  light  frame  of  narrow  boards,  called  a  spider,  in  which  the  posi- 
tion of  the  piles  is  indicated  by  a  small  square  opening.  This  frame 
may  be  held  in  place  by  fastening  it  to  the  sides  of  the  coffer-dam, 
or  to  the  piles  already  driven,  or  to  temporary  supports.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  reasonably  good  work  if  the  center 
of  the  pile  is  under  the  cap.  Piles  frequently  get  considerably  out 
of  place  in  driving,  in  which  case  they  may  sometimes  be  forced 
biick  with  a  block  and  tackle  or  a  jack-screw.  When  the  heads  of 
the  piles  are  to  be  covered  with  concrete,  the  exact  position  of  the 
piles  is  comparatively  an  unimportant  matter. 

In  close  driving,  it  is  necessary  to  commence  at  the  center 
of  the  area  and  work  towards  the  sides ;  for  if  the  central  ones  are 
left  until  the  last,  the  soil  may  become  so  consolidated  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  driven  at  all. 

877.  Butt  vs.  Top  Down.  According  to  Rankine*  all  pilea 
Rhould  be  driven  large  end  down,  having  first  been  sharpened  to  a 
point  IJ  to  2  times  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  pile.  This  is  at 
least  of  doubtful  utility.  If  the  pile  is  supported  wholly  by  fric« 
tion,  then  the  supporting  power  will  be  greater  when  the  small  end 
is  down.  If  the  soil  is  semi-liquid,  the  buoyancy  would  be  slightly 
grciiter  when  the  large  end  is  down  ;  but  the  buoyancy  constitutes 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  supporting  power,  and  the  difference 
in  buoyancy  between  top  and  bottom  down  is  still  less.  If  the  pile 
derives  its  support  mainly  from  a  solid  substnitum,  then  its  bearing 
power  would  be  greater  with  the  large  end  down  ;  but,  in  this  case, 
it  should  not  be  sharpened.  For  close  driving,  it  is  frequently 
recommended  that,  to  prevent  the  piles  from  forcing  each  other  up, 
they  should  be  driven  butt  end  down.  Notice,  however,  that  if 
the  soil  is  non-compressible,  as  pure  sand,  or  if  the  piles  nre  driven 
so  close  as  to  compress  the  soil  considerably,  it  will  rise  :uid  carry 
the  piles  with  it,  whether  they  were  driven  with  the  big  or  the  little 
end  down.  Piles  are  generally  driven  small  end  down,  but  never- 
theless practical  experience  shows  that  there  are  conditions  in  which 
it  is  apparently  impossible  to  drive  them  in  this  way,  even  in 
comparatively  isolated  positions.  These  conditions  appear  to  occur 
most  frequently  in  swamps,  and  in  connection  with  quicksand. 

♦  •*  Civil  Engineering,"  p.  602. 
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878.  SAwnro-OR  ths  Pilbs.  When  piles  are  driven^  it  is 
generally  necessary  to  saw  them  off  either  to  bring  them  to  the 
same  height,  or  to  get  the  tops  lower  than  they  can  be  driven,  or  to 
secure  sound  wood  upon  which  to  rest  the  timber  platform  that 
carries  the  masonry.  When  aboye  water,  piles  are  usually  sawed  off 
by  hand ;  and  when  below,  by  machinery — usually  a  circular  saw  on 
a  vertical  shaft  held  between  the  leaders  of  the  pile  driver  or  mounted 
upon  a  special  frame,  and  driven  by  the  engine  used  in  driving  the 
piles.  The  saw-shaft  is  sometimes  attached  to  a  vertical  shaft  held 
between  the  leaders  by  parallel  bars,  by  which  arrangement  the  saw 
can  be  swung  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  and  several  piles  be  cut  off  with- 
out moving  the  machine.  The  piles  are  sometimes  sawed  off  with 
what  is  called  a  pendulum  saw,  i.^.,  a  saw-blade  fastened  between 
two  arms  of  a  rigid  frame  which  extends  into  the  water  and  is  free 
to  swing  about  an  axis  above.  The  saw  is  swung  by  men  pushing 
on  the  frame.  The  first  method  is  the  better,  particularly  when 
the  piles  are  to  be  sawed  off  under  mud  or  silt. 

Considerable  care  is  required  to  get  the  tops  cut  off  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane.  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  shall  be  done  with  mathe- 
matical accuracy,  since  if  one  pile  does  stand  up  too  far  the  excess 
loud  upon  it  will  cither  force  it  down  or  crush  the  cap  until  the 
other  piles  bike  j)art  of  the  weight.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  it 
is  a  reasonably  good  job  if  piles  on  land  are  sawed  within  half  an 
inch  of  tlift  same  height ;  and  under  water,  within  one  inch.  When 
a  machine  is  used  on  land,  it  is  usually  mounted  upon  a  track  and 
drawn  along  from  pile  to  pile,  by  which  device,  after  having  leveled 
up  the  track,  a  whole  row  can  be  sawed  off  with  no  further  atten- 
tion. When  Slewing  under  water,  the  depth  below  the  surface  is 
indiciited  by  a  mark  on  the  siiw-shaft,  or  a  target  on  the  saw- 
shaft  is  observed  upon  witli  a  leveling  instrument,  or  a  leveling  rod 
is  read  upon  some  part  of  the  saw-frame,  etc.  In  sawing  piles  off 
under  water,  from  a  boat,  a  great  deal  of  time  is  consumed  (par- 
ticularly if  there  is  a  current)  in  getting  the  boat  into  position 
ready  to  begin  work. 

Piles  are  frequently  sawed  off  under  10  to  15  feet  of  water,  and 
occasional Iv  under  20  to  25  feet. 

379.  FIKISHINO  THE  FOUNDATION.  There  are  two  cases:  (1) 
when  the  heads  of  the  piles  are  not  under  water ;  and  (2)  when  they 
are  under  water. 
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1.  When  tlie  piles  are  not  under  water  there  are  again  two  caser  • 
{a)  when  a  timber  grillage  is  used  ;  and  (b)  when  concrete  alone  ;& 
used. 

2.  When  the  piles  are  sawed  off  under  water,  the  timber  struct- 
ure (in  this  case  called  a  crib)  which  intervenes  between  the  piles 
and  the  masonry  is  put  together  first,  and  then  sunk  into  place.  The 
construction  is  essentially  the  same  as  when  the  piles  are  not  under 
water,  but  differs  from  that  case  in  the  manner  of  getting  the  tim- 
ber into  it8  final  resting  place.  THe  methods  of  constructing  foun- 
dations under  water,  including  that  by  the  use  of  timber  cribs,  will 
be  discussed  in  Art.  '2  of  the  next  chapter. 

380.  Piles  and  Orillage.  This  is  a  stout  frame  of  one  or  more 
courses  of  timber  drift-bolted  or  pinned  to  the  tops  of  the  piles 
and  to  each  other,  upon  which  a  floor  of  thick  boards  is  placed  to 
receive  the  bottom  courses  of  masonry.  For  illustrated  examples, 
see  Fig.  84,  page  3C2,  Fig.  86,  page  380,  and  Fig.  90,  page  386. 

The  timbers  which  rest  upon  the  heads  of  the  piles,  called  caps^ 
are  usually  about  1  foot  square,  and  are  fastened  by  boring  a  hole 
through  each  and  into  the  head  of  the  pile  and  driving  into  the 
hole  a  plain  rod  or  bar  of  iron  having  about  25  per  cent,  larger  cross 
section  than  the  hole. 

381.  These  rods  are  called  drift-bolts,  and  are  usually  either 
a  rod  1  inch  in  diameter  (driven  into  a  f-inch  auger  hole),  or  a 
bar  1  inch  square  (driven  into  a  J-inch  hole).  Formerly  jag-bolts, 
or  rag-bolts,  /.  e.,  bolts  whose  sides  were  jagged,  or  barbed,  were 
used  for  this  and  similar  purposes  ;  but  universal  experience  shows 
that  smooth  rods  hold  much  the  better.  In  some  experiments 
made  at  the  Poughkeepsie  bridge  (§  414),  it  was  found  that  a  1-inch 
rod  driven  into  a  ^f-inch  hole  in  hemlock  required  on  the  average 
a  force  of  2^  tons  per  linear  foot  of  rod  to  withdraw  it;  and  a  1-inch 
rod  driven  into  a  J-inch  hole  in  white  or  Norway  pine  required 
5  tons  per  linear  foot  of  rod  to  withdraw  it.*  The  old-style  jag- 
bolt  was  square  because  it  was  more  easily  barbed ;  and  probably 
this  is  the  reason  why  square  drift-bolts  are  now  more  common. 
Another  advantage  of  the  round  drift-bolt,  over  the  square  one,  is 
that  the  latter  does  not  cut  or  tear  the  wood  as  much  as  the  former. 
The  ends  of  the  rods  should  be  slightly  rounded  with  a  hammer. 

Transverse  timbers  are  put  on  to})  of  the  caps  and  drift-bolted 
to  them.     Old  bridge- timbers,  timbers  from  false  works,  etc.,  are 

*  For  additional  data,  see  Note  8,  page  547. 
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frequently  used,  and  are  ordinarily  as  good  for  this  purpose  as  new.. 
As  many  courses  may  be  added  as  is  necessary,  each  perpendicular 
to  the  one  below  it.  The  timbers  of  the  top  course  are  laid  close 
together,  or,  as  before  stated,  a  floor  of  thick  boards  is  added  on  top 
to  receive  the  masonry. 

This  form  of  construction  is  very  common  in  the  foundations  ot 
bridge  abutments.  Of  course  no  timber  should  be  used  in  a  foun« 
datiou,  except  where  it  will  always  be  wet 

382.  Piles  and  Concbbte.  A  thick  layer  of  concrete,  resting 
partly  on  the  heads  of  the  piles  and  partly  on  the  soil  between 
them,  is  frequently  emplo5'ed  instead  of  the  timber  grillage  as  above. 
Objection  is  sometimes  made  to  the  platform  (§  380)  as  a  bed  for  a 
foundation  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  adhesion  between  wood  and 
mortar,  the  masonry  might  slide  off  from  the  platform  if  any  un* 
equal  settling  should  take  place.  To  obviate  this,  the  concrete  ia 
frequently  substituted  for  the  grillage  and  platform. 

However,  there  is  but  slight  probability  that  a  foundation  will 
ever  fail  on  account  of  the  masonry's  sliding  on  timber,  since,  ordi- 
narily, this  could  take  place  only  when  the  horizontal  force  ia 
nearly  half  of  the  downward  pressure.*  This  could  occur  only 
with  dams,  retaining  wall.s,  or  bridge  abutments,  and  rarely,  if 
ever,  with  these.  One  of  thcfiiiidanierital  principles  of  all  masonry 
construction  is  to  build  the  courses  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
pressure,  which  condition  alone  would  prevent  slipping.  Any  pos- 
sibility of  vslipping  can  bo  prevented  also  by  omitting  one  or  more 
of  the  timbers  in  the  top  course — the  omitted  timbers  being  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  the  forces  tending  to  })roduce  sliding, 
— or  by  building  the  top  of  the  grivlage  in  the  form  of  steps,  or  by 
driving  drift-bolts  into  the  platform  and  leaving  their  upper  ends 
proj(^cting. 

Although  the  use  of  concrete,  as  above,  may  not  be  necessary  to 
prevent  sliding,  it  adds  materially  to  the  supporting  power  of  the 
foundation  ;  it  utilizes  the  bearing  jiower  of  the  soil  bctwc^en  the 
piles  as  well  as  the  supporting  power  of  the  ])iles  themselves, 
which  is  a  very  important  consideration  in  soft  soils.  Another  r.<l- 
vantiige  of  this  form  of  construction  is  that  the  concrete  cun  be  laiu 
without  exhausting  the  water  or  sawing  off  the  piles.     Frequently. 

*  See  Table  36,  page  315. 
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concrete  can  also  be  used  advantageously  in  connection  with  timbei* 
grillage  to  pack  in  around  the  timbers. 

383.  Latebal  Yieldiho.  Notice  that,  although  the  masonry 
may  not  slide  off  from  the  timber  platform  (§  382),  the  foundation 
may  yield  laterally  by  the  piles  themselves  being  pushed  over.  If 
the  piles  reach  a  firm  subsoil,  it  will  help  matters  a  little  to  remove 
the  upper  and  more  yielding  soil  from  around  the  tops  of  the  piles 
and  fill  in  with  broken  stone ;  or  a  wall  of  piles  may  be  driven 
around  the  foundation — at  some  distance  from  it, — and  timber 
braces  be  placed  between  the  wall  of  piles  and  the  foundation. 
When  the  foundation  can  not  be  buttressed  in  front,  the  structure 
may  be  prevented  from  moving  forward  by  rods  which  bear  on  the 
face  of  the  wall  and  are  connected  with  plates  of  iron  or  blocks  of 
stone  imbedded  in  the  earth  at  a  distance  behind  the  wall  (see 
§  551),  or  the  thrust  of  the  earth  against  the  back  of  the  wall  may 
be  decreased  by  supporting  the  earth  immediately  behind  the 
foundation  proper  upon  a  grillage  and  platform  resting  on  piles,  or 
the  same  result  may  be  attained  by  constructing  relieving  arches 
against  the  back  of  the  wall  (see  §  552). 

384.  CuSHDrG's  File  Fotjndatioh.  The  desire  to  utilize  the 
cheapness  and  efficiency  of  ordinary  piles  as  a  foundation  for  bridge 
piers  and  at  the  same  time  secure  greater  durability  than  is  pos- 
sible with  piles  alone,  led  to  the  introduction  of  what  is  known  as 
Gushing's  pile  foundation,  first  used  in  1868,  at  India  Point,  Rhode 
Island.  It  consists  of  square  timber  piles  in  intimate  contact  with 
each  other,  forming  a  solid  mass  of  bearing  timber.  Surrounding 
the  pile  cluster  is  an  envelope  of  cast  or  wrought  iron,  sunk  in  the 
mud  or  silt  only  enough  to  protect  the  piles,  all  voids  between  piles 
and  cylinders  being  filled  with  hydraulic  concrete. 

Several  such  foundations  have  been  used,  and  have  proved 
satisfactory  in  every  respect.  The  only  objection  that  has  ever 
been  urged  against  them  is  that  the  piles  may  rot  above  the  water 
line.  If  they  do  rot  at  all,  it  will  be  very  slowly ;  and  time  alone 
can  tell  whether  this  is  an  important  objection. 

In  making  a  foundation  according  to  the  Gushing  system,  the 
piles  may  be  driven  first  and  the  cylinder  sunk  over  them,  or  the 
piles  can  be  driven  inside  the  cylinder  after  a  few  sections  are 
in  place.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  cylinders  may  be  sub- 
jected to  undue  strains  and  to  subsequent  damage  from  shock  and 
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vibration;  and  besides,  the  sawing  off  of  the  piles  would  be  very 
diflBcult  and  inconvenient,  and  they  would  have  to  be  left  at  irreg- 
ular heights  and  with  battered  tops.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
piles  are  driven  first,  there  is  danger  of  their  spreading  and  there- 
by interfering  with  the  sinking  of  the  cylinder. 

Tlie  special  advantages  of  the  Gushing  piers  are  :  (1)  cheapness, 
(2)  ability  to  resist  scour,  (3)  small  contraction  of  the  water  way, 
and  (4)  i-apidity  of  construction. 

385.  Example.  The  railroad  bridge  over  the  Tenas  River,  neap 
Mobile,  rests  on  Gushing  piers.  There  are  thirteen,  one  being  a 
pivot  pier.  Each,  excepting  the  pivot  pier,  is  made  of  two  cast- 
iron  cylinders,  6  feet  in  exterior  diameter,  located  16  feet  between 
centers.  The  cylinders  were  cast  in  sections  10  feet  long,  of  metal 
IJ  inches  thick,  and  united  by  interior  flanges  2  inches  thick  and 
3  inches  wide.  The  sections  are  held  together  by  40  bolts,  each 
1 J  inches  in  diameter.  The  lower  section  in  each  pier  was  pro- 
vided with  a  cutting-edge,  and  the  top  section  was  cast  of  a  length 
sufficient  to  bring  the  pier  to  its  proper  elevation. 

The  pivot  pier  is  composed  of  one  central  cylinder  6  feet  in 
diameter,  and  six  cylinders  4  feet  in  diameter  arranged  hexagonally. 
The  radius  of  the  ]>ivot  circle,  measuring  from  the  centers  of  cylin- 
ders, is  12^  feet.  Each  cylinder  is  capped  with  a  cast-iron  plate 
2 J  inches  thick,  secured  to  the  cylinder  with  twenty  1-incli  bolts. 

The  piles  are  siiwed  pine,  not  less  than  10  inches  square  at  the 
small  end.  Thov  were  driven  first,  and  the  cvlinder  sunk  over 
them.  In  each  of  the  large  cylinders,  1*^  piles,  and  in  each  of  the 
smaller  cylinders,  5  piles,  were  driven  to  a  depth  not  less  than  30 
feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  piles  had  to  be  in  almost  per- 
fect contact  for  their  whole  length,  which  was  secured  by  driving 
their  i^ointsin  contact  as  near  as  possible,  and  then  pulling  their 
tops  together  and  holding  them  by  8  bolts  IJ  inches  in  diameter. 
In  this  particular  bridge  the  iron  cylinders  were  sunk  to  a  depth 
not  less  than  10  feet  below  the  river  bed  ;  but  usually  they  are  not 
sunk  more  than  3  to  7  feet.  The  piles  were  cut  off  at  low  water, 
the  water  pumped  out  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  latter  then  filled  to 
the  top  WMth  concrete. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
FOUNDATIONS  UNDER  WATER. 

S86.  The  class  of  foundations  to  be  discussed  in  this  chapter 
could  appropriately  be  called  Foundations  for  Bridge  Piers,  since 
the  latter  are  about  the  only  ones  that  are  laid  under  water.  In  this 
class  of  work  the  chief  difficulty  is  in  excluding  the  water  prelim- 
inary to  the  preparation  of  the  bed  of  the  foundation  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  artificial  structure.  This  usually  requires  great 
resources  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  engineer.  Sometimes  tlie 
preservation  of  the  foundation  from  the  scouring  action  of  the  cur- 
••*^r^  is  an  important  matter. 

Preventing  the  undermining  of  the  foundation  is  generally  not  a 
matter  of  much  difficulty.  In  quiet  water  or  in  a  sluggish  stream 
but  little  protection  is  required  ;  in  which  case  it  is  sufficient  to  de- 
posit a  mass  of  loose  stone,  or  ripmp,  around  the  base  of  the  pier. 
If  there  is  danger  of  the  riprap's  being  undermined,  the  layer  must 
be  extended  farther  from  the  base,  or  be  made  so  thick  that,  if 
undermined,  the  stone  will  fall  into  the  cavity  and  prevent  further 
damage.  A  willow  mattress  sunk  by  placing  stones  upon  it  is  an 
economical  and  efficient  means  of  protecting  a  structure  against 
Bcour.  A  pier  may  be  protected  also  by  inclosing  it  with  a  row  of 
piles  and  depositing  loose  rock  between  the  pier  and  the  piles.  In 
minor  structures  the  foundation  may  be  protected  by  driving  sheet 
piles  around  it. 

If  a  large  quantity  of  stone  be  deposited  around  the  base  of  the 
pier,  the  velocity  of  the  current,  and  consequently  its  scouring 
action^  will  be  increased.  Such  a  deposit  is  also  an  obstruction  to 
navigation,  and  therefore  is  seldom  permitted.  In  many  cases  the 
only  absolute  security  is  in  sinking  the  foundation  below  the  scour- 
ing action  of  the  water.  The  depth  necessary  to  secure  this  adds  to 
the  difficulty  of  preparing  the  bed  of  the  foundation. 

887.  The  principal  difficulty  in  laying  a  foundation  under  water 
consists  in  excluding  the  water.  If  necessary,  masonry  can  be  laid 
under  water  by  divers  ;  but  this  is  very  expensive  and  is  rarely  re- 
sorted to. 

d67 
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There  are  five  methods  in  use  for  laying  foundations  under  water: 
(I)  tlie  nietliod  of  excluding  the  water  from  the  bed  of  the  founda* 
tion  by  the  use  of  a  coffer-dam;  (2)  the  method  of  founding  the 
pier,  without  excluding  the  water,  by  means  of  a  timber  crib  sur- 
mounted by  a  water-tight  box  in  which  the  masonry  is  laid;  (3)  the 
method  of  linking  iron  tubes  or  masonry  wells  to  a  solid  substratum 
by  excavating  inside  of  them;  (4)  the  method  in  which  the  water  is 
excluded  by  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air;  and  (5)  the  method  of 
freezing  a  wall  of  earth  around  the  site,  inside  of  which  the  excava- 
tion can  be  made  and  the  masonry  laid.  These  several  methods  will 
be  discussed  separately  in  the  order  named. 

Art.  1.  The  Coffer-Dam  Process. 

388.  A  coffer-dam  is  an  inclosure  from  which  the  water  is  pumped 
•and  in  which  the  masonry  is  laid  in  the  open  air.  This  method  con- 
sists in  constructing  a  coffer-dam  around  the  site  of  the  proposed 
foundation,  pumping  out  the  water,  preparing  the  bed  of  the  foun- 
dation by  driving  piles  or  otherwise,  and  laying  the  masonry  on  the 
inside  of  the  coffer-dam.  After  the  masonry  is  above  the  water  the 
colTor-dani  can  be  removed. 

389.  Construction  of  the  Dam.*    The  construction  of  coffer- 

diuns  varies  greatly.  In  still,  shallow  water,  a  well-built  bank  of 
■clay  and  unravel  is  sufficient.  If  there  is  a  slow  current,  a  wall  of 
bags  i)artly  filled  with  clay  and  gravel  does  fairly  well;  a  row  of 
'Cement  barrels  filled  with  gravel  and  banked  uj)  on  the  outside  has 
also  been  used.  If  the  water  is  too  deep  for  any  of  the  above 
methods,  a  single  or  double  row  of  sheet  piles  may  be  driven  and 
banked  \\\)  on  the  outside  w^th  a  deposit  of  im^jervious  soil  sufficient 
to  prevent  leaking.  If  there  is  much  of  a  current,  the  puddle  on 
the  outside  will  be  washed  away;  or,  if  the  water  is  deep,  a  large 
quantity  of  material  will  be  required  to  form  the  puddle-waH;  and 
hence  the  ])receding  methods  are  of  limited  application. 

390.  The  ordinary  method  of  constructing  a  colTer-dam  in  deep 
water  or  in  a  strong  current  is  shown  in  Fig.  00.  The  area  to  be 
inclosed  is  first  surrounded  by  two  rows  of  ordinary  piles,  ?//,  m.  On 
the  outside  of  the  main  piles,  a  little  below  the  toj),  are  bolted  two 

*  See  also  §  317,  page  214. 
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longitudinal  pieoee,  w,  to,  called  walea;  and  on  the  inside  are  fastened 
two  similar  pieces,  g,  g,  which  serve  as  guides  for  the  sheet  piles,  s,  s, 
while  being  driven.  A  rod,  r,  connects  the  top  of  the  opposite 
main  piles  to  prevent  spreading  when  the  puddle  is  put  in.  The 
timber,  t,  is  put  on  primarily  to  carry  the  footway,  /,  and  is  some- 
times notched  over,  or  otherwise  fastened  to,  the  pieces  w,w  to  pre- 
vent the  puddle  space  from  spreading,  b  and  h  are  braces  extend- 
ing from  one  side  of  the  coffer-dam  to  the  other  These  braces  are 
put  in  position  successively  from  the  top  as  the  water  is  pumped 


oat;  and  as  the  maeonry  is  built  up,  theyare  removed  and  the  sidea 
of  the  dam  braced  by  short  struts  resting  gainst  the  pier 

The  resistance  to  overturning  is  derived  prmcipally  from  the 
main  piles,  m,  m  The  distance  apart  and  also  the  depth  to  which 
they  shonld  be  driven  depends  upon  the  kind  of  bottom,  the  depth 
of  water,  and  the  danger  from  floating  ice,  logs,  etc  Bnles  and 
formulae  are  here  of  but  little  use,  judgment  and  experience  being 
the  only  guides.  The  distance  between  the  piles  id  a  row  is  usually 
from  4  to  6  feet. 

The  dimensions  of  the  sheet  piles  (g  329}  employed  wiU  depend 
upon  the  depth  and  the  number  of  longitudinal  waling  pieces  used. 
Two  thicknesBes  of  ordinary  3-inch  plank  are  generally  employed. 
Sometimes  for  the  deeper  dams,  the  sheet  piles  are  timbers  10  or  13 
inches  sqnare. 

The  thickness  of  the  dam  will  depend  upon  (1)  the  width  of  gang, 
way  required  for  the  workmen  and  machinery,  (2)  the  thickness  re- 
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quired  to  prevent  OY«^rturning,  and  (3)  the  thickness  of  puddle 
necessary  to  prevent  leakage  through  the  walL  The  thickness  of 
shallow  dams  will  usually  be  determined  by  the  first  consideration ; 
but  for  deep  dams  the  thickness  will  be  governed  by  the  second  or 
third  requirement.  If  thb  braces^  b,  b,  are  omitted,  as  is  sometimes 
done  for  greater  convenience  in  working  in  the  coffer-dam,  then  the 
main  piles,  7)i,  m,  must  be  stronger  and  the  dam  wider  in  order  to 
resist  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  water.  A  rule  of  thumb  frequently 
used  for  this  case  is:  '*For  depths  of  less  than  10  feet  make  the 
width  10  feet,  and  for  depths  over  10  feet  give  an  additional  thick- 
ness of  1  foot  for  each  additional  3  feet  of  wall. "  Trautwine's  rule 
is  to  make  the  thickness  of  the  puddle-wall  three  fourths  of  its 
height;  but  in  no  case  is  the  wall  to  be  less  than  4  feet  thick.  If 
the  coffer-dam  is  well  braced  across  the  inclosed  area,  the  puddle- 
wall  may  vary  from  3  feet  for  shallow  depths  to  10  feet  for  great 
depths;  the  former  width  has  been  successfully  employed  for  depths 
of  18  to  20  feet,  although  it  is  considerably  less  than  is  customary. 

The  puddle-wall  should  be  constructed  of  impervious  soil,  of 
which  gravelly  clay  is  best.  It  is  a  common  idea  that  clay  alone,  or 
clay  and  fine  sand,  is  best.  With  pure  clay,  if  a  thread  of  water  ever 
so  smiill  finds  a  passji^^e  under  or  through  the  puddle,  it  will  steadily 
wear  a  larger  oi)ening.  On  the  other  hand,  with  gravelly  clay,  if 
the  water  sliould  wash  out  the  clay  or  fine  siind,  the  hirger  jiarticles 
will  fall  int(^  the  space  and  intercept  first  the  coarser  sand,  and 
next  the  particles  of  loam  which  are  drifting  in  the  current  of  water; 
and  thus  the  whole  mass  puddles  itself  better  than  the  engineer 
could  do  it  with  his  own  hands.  An  embankment  of  gravel  is  com- 
paratively safe,  and  becomes  tighter  every  day.  AVhile  a  clay  em- 
bankment may  be  tighter  at  first  than  a  gravelly  one,  it  is  always 
liable  to  breakage.  Before  putting  in  the  piuldling,  all  soft  mud 
and  loose  soil  should  be  removed  from  between  the  rows  of  sheet 
piles.  The  puddling  should  be  deposited  in  layers,  and  compacted 
as  much  as  is  possible  without  causing  the  sheet  piles  to  bulge  so 
much  as  to  o])en  the  joints. 

391.  Coffer-dams  are  sometimes  constructed  by  building  a  strong 
crib,  and  sinking  it.  The  crib  may  be  composed  either  of  uprights 
framed  into  ca])s  and  sills  and  covered  on  the  outside  with  tongued 
and  grooved  planks,  or  of  squared  timbers  laid  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  log-house  fashion,  and  well  calked.     The  outer  uprights  are 
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braced  against  the  inside  uprights  and  sills  to  prevent  crushing 
inwards.  This  crib  may  be  built  on  land,  launched,  towed  to  its 
final  place,  and  suuk  by  piling  stones  on  top  or  by  throwing  them 
into  cells  of  the  crib-work  which  are  boarded  up  for  that  purpose. 
The  bottom  oE  the  stream  may  be  leveled  ofl  to  receive  the  crib  by 
dredging,  or  the  dam  may  be  made  tight  at  the  bottom  by  driving 
sheet  piles  around  it.  The  crib  must  be  securely  bolted  together 
(see  g  381)  vertically,  or  the  buoyancy  of  the  water  will  lift  off  the 
upper  courses, 

A  movable  coffer-dam  is  sometimes  constructed  in  the  same 
general  way,  except  that  it  is  made  in  halves  to  allow  of  removal 
from  around  the  finished  pier.  The  two  halves  are  joined  together 
by  fitting  timbers  between  the  projecting  courses  of  the  crib,  and 
then  passing  long  bolts  vertically  through  the  several  courses.  Some 
of  the  compartments  ai-e  made  water-tight  to  facilitate  the  move- 
ment ot  the  crib  from  place  to  place.* 

Coffer-dams  are  also  built  by  sinking  an  open  crib,  similar  to  the 
above,  and  then  sheeting  it  on  the  outside  by  driving  piles  around 
it  after  it  is  sunk.    For  shallow  depths,  this  method  is  very  efficient. 

393.  Sometimes  two  coffer-dams  are  employed,  one  inside  of  the 
other,  the  outer  one  being  used  to  keep  out  the  water,  and  the  inner 
one  to  keep  the  soft  material  from  flowing  into  the  excavation.  The 
outer  one  may  be  constructed  in  any  of  the  ways  described  above. 
The  inner  one  is  usually  a  frame- work,  sheeted  with  boards,  or  a  crib 
of  squared  .timbers  built  log-house  fashion  with  tight  joints.  The 
inner  crib  is  sunk  (by  weighting  it  with  stone)  as  the  excavation 
proceeds.  The  advantages  of  the  use  of  the  inner  crib  are  (1)  that 
the  c«ffer-dam  is  smaller  than  if  the  saturated  soil  were  allowed  to 
tako  its  natural  sloiie  from  the  inside  of  the  dam  to  the  bottom  of 
the  excavation  ;  (2)  the  apace  between  the  crib  and  the  dam  can  bo 
kept  full  of  impervious  materuil  in  case  of  any  trouble  with  the  out- 
side dam  ;  (3)  the  feet  of  the  sheet  piling  are  always  covered,  which 
lessens  the  danger  of  undermining  or  ot  an  inflow  of  water  and  mud 
under  the  dam  ;  and  (4)  it  also  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  material 
to  be  excavated. 

893.  Iron  has  been  used  in  a  few  iustanoes  as  a  sheeting  for  cof- 
fer-dams.    Plates  are  riveted  together  to  form  the  walls,  and  stayed 

*  For  an  tlliutr&ted  exuoplp,  sue  Froc.  Engloccr's  Clob  of  Pbiladclpblft,  vol.  Jv. 
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on  the  inside  by  horizontal  rings  made  of  angle  iron.     Wood  is 
cheaper  and  more  easily  wrought,  and  therefore  generally  preferred. 

394.  Leakage.  A  serious  objection  to  the  use  of  coffer-dams  ia 
the  difficulty  of  preventing  leakage  under  the  dam.  One  of  the 
simplest  devices  to  prevent  this  is  to  deposit  a  bank  of  gravel  around 
the  outside  of  the  dam  ;  then  if  a  vein  of  water  escapes  below  the 
sheet  piling,  the  weight  of  the  gravel  will  crush  down  and  fill  the 
hole  before  it  can  enlarge  itself  enough  to  do  serious  damage.  If  the 
coffer-dam  is  made  of  crib- work,  short  sheet  piles  may  be  driven 
around  the  bottom  of  it ;  or  hay,  willows,  etc.,  may  be  laid  around 
the  bottom  edge,  upon  which  puddle  and  stones  are  deposited  ;  or 
a  broad  flap  of  tarpaulin  may  be  nailed  to  the  lower  edge  of  the 
crib  and  spread  out  loosely  on  the  bottom,  upon  which  stones  and 
puddle  are  placed.  A  tarpaulin  is  frequently  used  when  the 
bottom  is  very  irregular, — in  which  case  it  would  cost  too  much  to^ 
level  off  the  site  of  the  dam  ;  and  it  is  particularly  useful  where  the 
bottom  is  rocky  and  the  sheet  piles  can  not  be  driven. 

When  the  bed  of  the  river  is  rock,  or  rock  covered  with  but  a 
few  feet  of  mud  or  loose  soil,  a  coffer-dam  only  sufficiently  tight  te 
keep  out  the  mud  is  constructed.  The  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
inclosed  area  is  thou  dredged  out,  and  a  bed  of  concrete  deposited 
under  the  water  (§  154).  Before  the  concrete  hiis  set,  another  coffer- 
dam is  constructed,  inside  of  the  first  one,  the  latter  being  made  water- 
tight at  the  bottom  by  settling  it  into  the  concrete  or  by  driving^ 
sheet  piles  into  it.  However,  the  better  and  more  usual  method  is 
to  sink  the  masonry  upon  the  bed  of  concrete  by  the  method  de- 
scribed  in  Art.  2  (pages  26G-71). 

It  is  ne^irly  impossible  to  prevent  considerable  leakage,  unless  the 
bottom  of  the  crib  rests  upon  an  impervious  stratum  or  the  sheet 
piles  are  driven  into  it.  Water  will  find  its  way  through  nearly  any 
depth  or  distance  of  gravelly  or  sandy  bottom.  Trying  to  pump  a 
river  dry  through  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  a  coffer-dam  is  expen- 
sive. However,  the  object  is  not  to  prevent  all  infiltmtion,  but  only 
to  so  reduce  it  that  a  moderate  amount  of  bailing  or  pumping  will 
keep  the  water  out  of  the  way.  Probably  a  coffer-dam  was  never 
built  that  did  not  require  considerable  pumping:  and  not  infre- 
quently the  amount  is  very  great, — so  greiit,  in  fact,  as  to  make  it 
clear  that  some  other  method  of  constructing  the  foundation  should 
have  been  chosen. 
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Seams  of  sand  are  very  troublesome.  Logs  or  stones  under  the 
edge  of  the  dam  are  also  a  cause  of  considerable  annoyance.  It  is 
sometimes  best  to  dredge  away  the  mud  and  loose  soil  from  the  site 
of  the  proposed  coffer-dam ;  but,  when  this  is  necessary,  it  is  usu- 
ually  better  to  construct  the  foundation  without  the  use  of  a  coffer- 
dam,— see  Art.  2  of  this  chapter  (page  266).  Coffer-dams  should 
be  used  only  in  very  shallow  water,  or  when  the  bottom  is  clay  or 
some  material  impervious  to  water. 

S95.  Pumps.  In  constructing  foundations,  it  is  frequently  neces- 
sary to  do  considerable  bailing  or  pumping.  The  method  to  be  em- 
ployed in  any  particular  case  will  vary  greatly  with  the  amount  of 
water  present,  the  depth  of  the  excavation,  the  appliances  at  hand, 
«tc.  The  pumps  generally  used  for  this  kind  of  work  are  (1)  the  ordi- 
nary wooden  hand-pump,  (2)  the  steam  siphon,  (3)  the  pulsometer, 
And  (4)  the  centrifugal  pump.  Rotary  and  direct-acting  steam 
pumps  are  not  suitable  for  use  in  foundation  work,  owing  to  the 
deleterious  effect  of  sand,  etc.,  in  the  water  to  be  pumped. 

1.  Hand  Power,  When  the  lift  is  small,  water  can  be  bailed 
out  faster  than  it  can  be  pumped  by  hand  ;  but  the  labor  is  propor- 
tionally more  fatiguing.  The  ordinary  hand  foundation-pump  con- 
sists of  a  straight  tube  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  fixed  a  common' 
flap  valve,  and  in  which  works  a  piston  carrying  another  valve.  The 
tube  is  either  a  square  wooden  box  or  a  sheet-iron  cylinder, — usually 
the  latter,  since  it  is  lighter  and  more  durable.  The  pump  is  oper- 
ated by  applying  the  power  directly  to  the  upper  end  of  the  piston- 
rod,  the  pump  being  held  in  position  by  stays  or  ropes.  There  are 
more  elaborate  foundation-pumps  on  the  market. 

2.  The  steam  siphon  is  the  simplest  of  all  pumps,  since  it  has 
no  movable  parts  whatever.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  discharge 
pipe— open  at  both  ends — through  the  side  of  which  enters  a  smaller 
pipe  having  its  end  bent  up.  The  lower  end  of  the  discharge  pipe 
dips  into  the  water  ;  and  the  small  pipe  connects  with  a  steam  boiler. 
The  steam,  in  rushing  out  of  the  small  pipe,  carries  with  it  the  air 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  discharge  pipe,  thus  tending  to  form  a 
vacuum  in  the  lower  end  of  that  pipe  ;  the  water  then  rises  in  the 
discharge  pipe  and  is  carried  out  with  the  steam.  Although  it  is 
possible  by  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  steam  to  raise  small  quan- 
tities of  water  to  a  great  height,  the  steam  siphon  is  limited  prac- 
tically to  lifting  water  only  a  few  feet.    Its  cheapness  and  simplicity 
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are  recommendations  in  its  favor,  and  its  efficiency  is  not  much  less 
than  that  of  other  forms  of  pumps.  A  common  form  of  the  steam* 
siphon  resembles,  in  external  appearance,  the  Eads  sand-pump 
represented  in  Fig.  66  (page  293). 

3.  The  pulsometer  is  an  improved  form  of  the  steam  siphon.  It 
may  properly  be  called  a  steam  pump  which  dispenses  with  all  mov- 
able parts  except  the  valves.  The  height  to  which  it  may  lift  water 
is  practically  unlimited. 

4.  The  centrifugal  pump*  consists  of  a  set  of  blades  revolving  in 
a  short  cylindrical  case  which  connects  at  its  center  with  a  suction 
(or  inlet)  pipe,  and  at  its  circumference  with  a  discharge  pipe.  The 
blades  being  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  the  air  in  the  case  is  carried 
outward  by  the  centrifugal  force,  tending  to  produce  a  vacuum  in 
the  suction  pipe  ;  the  water  then  enters  the  case  and  is  discharged 
likewise.  The  distance  from  the  water  to  the  pump  is  limited  by 
the  height  to  which  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  air  will  raise  the 
water ;  f  but  the  height  to  which  a  centrifugal  pump  can  lift  the 
water  is  limited  only  by  the  velocity  of  the  outer  ends  of  the  revolv- 
ing blades.  When  a  quick  application  with  a  discharge  of  large 
quantities  of  water  is  the  most  important  consideration,  the  cen- 
trifugal pump  is  of  great  value.  Since  there  are  no  valves  in  a<jtion 
while  the  pump  is  at  work,  the  centrifugal  pump  will  allow  sand 
and  large  gravel — in  fact  almost  anything  that  can  enter  between 
the  arms — to  pass.  Pumps  having  a  G-inch  to  10-inch'  discharge 
pipe  are  the  sizes  most  frequently  used  in  foundation  work. 

396.  Preparing  the  Foundation.     After  the  water  is  pumped 

out,  the  bed  of  the  foundation  may  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
masonry  by  any  of  the  processes  described  in  §§  283-91,  which  see. 
Ordinarily  the  only  preparation  is  to  throw  out,  usually  with  hand 
shovels,  the  soft  material.  The  masonry  may  be  stiirted  directly 
upon  the  hard  substratum,  or  upon  a  timber  grillage  resting  on 
the  soil  (§§  309-10)  or  on  piles  (%  380). 

397.  Cost.  It  is  universiilly  admitted  that  estimates  for  the 
cost  of  foundations  under  water  are  verv  unreliable,  and  none  are 
more  so  than  those  contem2)lating  the  use  of  a  coffer-dam.  The 
estimates  of  the  most  experienced  engineers  frequently  differ  greatly 


*  Frequently,  but  improperly,  called  a  rotary  pump. 

t  Some  forms  of  centrifugal  pumps  most  be  immersed  in  the  liquid  to  be  raised. 
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from  the  actual  cost.     The  difficulties  of  the  case  have  already  been 
discussed  (§  394). 

For  the  cost  of  piles  and  driving,  see  §§  346-54.  The  timber 
will  cost,  according  to  locality,  anywhere  from  $15  to  125  per 
thousand  feet,  board  measure.  The  cost  of  labor  in  placing  the 
timber  can  not  be  given,  since  it  varies  greatly  with  the  design,  size, 
depth,  etc.  The  iron  in  drift-bolts,  screw-bolts,  and  spikes,  is 
usually  estimated  at  3^  to  5  cents  per  pound  in  place.  Excavation 
in  coffer-dams  frequently  costs  as  high  as  $1  to  $1.50  per  cubic 
yard,  including  the  necessary  pumping. 

398.  Example.  The  following  example  is  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  cost  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  The  data  are  for 
a  railroad  bridge  across  the  Ohio  Kiver  at  Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.* 
There  were  three  250-foot  spans,  one  400-foot,  and  one  200-foot. 
There  were  two  piers  on  land  and  four  in  the  water ;  and  all  ex- 
tended about  90  feet  above  low  water.  The  shore  piers  were 
founded  on  piles — driven  in  the  bottom  of  a  pit — and  a  grillage,  con- 
crete being  rammed  in  around  the  timber.  The  foundations  under 
water  were  laid  by  the  use  of  a  double  coffer-dam  (§  39:^).  The 
water  was  10  feet  deep ;  and  the  soil  was  3  to  6  feet  of  sand  and 
gravel  resting  on  dry,  compact  clay.  The  foundations  consisted  of 
a  layer  of  concrete  1  foot  thick  on  the  clay,  and  two  courses  of 
timbers.  The  quantities  of  materials  iii  the  six  foundations,  and 
the  total  cost,  are  as  follows  : 

Pine  timber  in  cribs  inside  of  coffer-dams,  and  in  foundations,  278,210  ft.  B.M. 

Oak  timber  iu  coffer  dams,  main  and  sheet  piling 244,412  " 

Poplar  timber  in  coffer-dams 8,597  ** 

Round  piles  in  foundation  and  coffer-dams 18,571  lin.  ft. 

Excavation  in  foundations 4,342  cu.  yds. 

Concrete      '*  "  649 

Riprap 997 

The  total  cost  of  foundations,  including  labor  of  all  kinds,  derricks,  barges, 
engines,  pumps,  iron,  tools,  ropes,  and  everything  necessary  for  the  rapid  com- 
pletion of  the  work,  was  l|^64,652.62. 

In  the  construction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Missouri  River,  near 
Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  a  concrete  foundation  49  feet  long,  21  feet 
wide,  and  32  feet  deep,  laid  on  shore,  the  excavation  being  through 
clay,  bowlders,  shale,  and  soapstone,  to  bed-rock  (32  feet  below 

♦  Enginfiering  News,  vol.  xiii.  p.  838. 
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surface  of  the  water),  cost  139,607.28,  or  $43^1  per  yard  for  the 
concrete  laid.* 

399.  For  the  relative  cost  of  f  onndations,  see  Art  6,  page  809. 

400.  COMCLvmiOfM.  Uncertainty  as  to  what  trouble  and  expense  a 
coffer-dam  will  develop  usually  causes  engineers  to  choose  some  other 
method  of  laying  the  foundations  for  bridge  piers.  CofEer-dams 
are  applicable  in  shallow  depths  only ;  hence  one  objection  to  found- 
ing bridge  piers  by  this  process,  particularly  in  rivers  subject  to 
scour  or  liable  to  ice  gorges,  is  the  danger  of  their  being  either  un- 
dermined or  pushed  off  the  foundation.  When  founded  in  mud  or 
sand,  the  first  mode  of  fiulure  is  most  to  be  feared.  This  danger  is 
diminished  by  the  use  of  piles  or  large  quantities  of  riprap ;  but 
such  a  foundation  needs  constant  attention.  When  founded  on 
rock,  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  piers  being  pushed  off  the  founda- 
tion ;  for,  since  it  is  not  probable  that  the  coffer-dam  can  be  pumped 
perfectly  dry  and  the  bottom  cleaned  before  laying  the  masonry  or 
depositing  the  concrete,  there  is  no  certainly  that  there  is  good 
union  between  the  base  of  the  pier  and  the  bed-ropk. 

Goffer-dams  are  frequently  and  advantageously  employed  in 
laying  foundations  in  soft  soils  not  under  water,  as  described  in 
§§316-21  (pages  214-15). 

Art.  2.  The  CRid  and  Open-Caisson  Process. 

401.  Definitions.  Unfortunately  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the 
use  of  the  word  caisson.  Formerly  it  always  meant  a  strong,  water- 
tight box  having  vertical  sides  and  a  bottom  of  heavy  timbers,  in 
which  the  pier  is  built  and  which  sinks,  as  the  masonry  is  added, 
until  its  bottom  rests  upon  the  bed  prepared  for  it.  With  the  in- 
troduction of  the  compressed-air  process,  the  term  caisson  was  ap- 
plied to  a  strong,  water-tight  box — open  at  the  bottom  and  closed 
at  the  top — upon  which  the  pier  is  built,  and  which  sinks  to  the 
bottom  as  the  masonry  is  added.  At  present,  the  word  caisson  gen- 
erally has  the  latter  meaning.  In  the  pneumatic  process,  a  water- 
tight box — open  at  the  top — is  usually  constructed  on  the  roof  of 
the  working  chamber  ('*  pneumatic  chamber''),  inside  of  which  the 
masonry  is  built ;  this  box  also  is  called  a  caisson.     The  caisson 

*  Exclasive  of  ccMst  of  buildings,  tools,  and  engineering  expenses.   These  items 
amounted  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  entire  bridge. 
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open  at  the  bottom  is  sometimes  called  an  inverted  caisson^  and  the 
one  open  at  the  top  an  erect  caisson.  The  latter  when  built  over 
an  inverted^  or  pneumatic^  caisson,  is  sometimes  called  a  coffer-dam. 
Por  greater  clearness  the  term  caisson  will  be  used  for  the  inverted, 
or  pneumatic,  caisson  ;  and  the  erect  caisson,  which  is  built  over  a 
pneumatic  caisson,  will  be  called  a  coffer-dam.  A  caisson  employed 
in  other  than  pneumatic  work  will  be  called  an  open  caisson. 

402.  Fbihcifle.  This  method  of  constructing  the  foundation 
consists  in  building  the  pier  in  the  interior  of  an  open  caisson, 
which  sinks  as  the  masonry  is  added  and  finally  rests  upon  the  bed 
prepared  for  it.  The  masonry  usually  extends  only  a  foot  or  two. 
below  extreme  low  water,  the  lower  part  of  the  structure  being  com- 
posed of  timber  crib-work,  called  simply  a  crib.  The  open  caisson  is 
built  on  the  top  of  the  crib,  which  is  practically  only  a  thick  bottom 
for  the  box.  The  timber  is  employed  because  of  the  greater  facil- 
ity with  which  it  may  be  put  into  place,  as  will  appear  presently. 
Timber,  when  always  wet,  is  as  durable  as  masonry ;  and  ordinarily 
there  is  not  much  difference  in  cost  between  timber  and  stone. 

If  the  soil  at  the  bottom  is  soft  and  unreliable,  or  if  there  is 
danger  of  scour  in  case  the  crib  were  to  rest  directly  upon  the  bot- 
tom, the  bed  is  prepared  by  dredging  away  the  mud  (§  407)  to  a 
fiufl&cient  depth  or  by  driving  piles  which  are  afterwards  sawed  off 
(§  378)  to  a  horizontal  plane. 

403.  CONSTBUCTION  OF  THE  CAISSON.  The  construction  of  the 
caisson  differs  materially  with  its  depth.  The  simplest  form  is 
made  by  erecting  studding  by  toe- nailing  or  tenoning  them  mto 
the  top  course  of  the  crib  and  spiking  planks  on  the  outside.  For 
a  caisson  6  or  8  feet  deep,  which  is  about  as  deep  as  it  is  wise  to 
try  with  this  simple  construction,  it  is  sufficient  to  use  studding  6 
inches  wide,  3  inches  thick,  and  6  to  8  feet  long,  spaced  3  feet  apart, 
mortised  and  tenoned  into  the  deck  course  of  the  crib.  The  sides 
and  floor  (the  upper  course  of  the  crib)  should  be  thoroughly  calked 
with  oakum.  The  sides  may  be  braced  from  the  masonry  as  the 
sinking  proceeds.  When  the  crib  is  grounded  and  the  masonry  is 
above  the  water,  the  sides  of  the  box  or  caisson  are  knocked  off. 

When  the  depth  of  water  is  more  than  8  to  10  feet,  the  caisson 
is  constructed  somewhat  after  the  general  method  shown  in  Fig.  61. 
The  sides  are  formed  of  timbers  framed  together  and  a  covering  of 
thick  planks  on  the  outside.     The  joints  are  carefully  calked  to 
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make  the  caisson  water-tight.  In  deep  caissons^  the  sides  can  be 
built  up  as  the  masonry  progresses^  and  thus  not  be  in  the  way  of 
the  masons.  The  sides  and  bottom  are  held  together  only  by  the 
heavy  vertical  rods  ;  and  after  the  caisson  has  come  to  a  bearing 
upon  the  soil  and  after  the  masonry  is  above  the  water,  the  rods  are 
detached  and  the  sides  removed,  the  bottom  only  remaining  as  a 
part  of  the  permanent  structure. 

For  an  illustration  of  the  form  of  caisson  employed  in  sinking  a 
foundation  by  the  compressed-air  process,  see  Plate  I. 

404.  The  caisson    should    be    so    contrived    that    it    can   be 
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grounded,  and  afterwards  raised  in  case  the  bed  is  found  not  to 
be  accurately  leveled.  To  effect  this,  a  small  sliding  gate  is  some* 
times  placed  iii  the  side  of  tlie  caisson  for  the  purpose  of  filling  it 
witii  water  at  pleasure.  By  meaus  of  this  gate,  the  caisson  can  bo 
filled  and  grounded;  and  by  closing  the  gate  and  pumping  out  the 
water,  it  can  be  set  tilloat.  The  siinie  result  can  be  accomplished  by 
putting  on  and  taking  off  stone. 

Since  the  caisson  is  a  heavy,  unwieldy  mass,  it  is  not  possible  to 
control  the  exact  position  in  which  it  is  sunk  ;  and  hence  it  should 
be  larger  than  the  base  of  the  proposed  pier,  to  allow  for  a  little  ad- 
justment to  bring  the  pier  to  the  desired  location.     The  margin  to 
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be  allowed  will  depend  upon  the  depth  of  water,  size  of  caisson, 
facilities,  etc.  A  foot  all  round  is  probably  none  too  much  under 
favorable  conditions,  and  generally  a  ^eater  margin  should  be 
allowed. 

405.  CONSTBUCTION  OF  THE  Cbib.  The  crib  is  a  timber  struct- 
ure below  the  caisson,  which  transmits  the  pressure  to  the  bed  of 
the  foundation.  A  crib  is  essentially  a  grillage  (see  §  309  and  §  380) 
which,  instead  of  being  built  in  place,  is  first  constructed  and  then 
sunk  to  its  final  resting  place  in  a  single  mass.  A  crib  is  usually 
thicker,  t.  c,  deeper,  than  the  grillage.  If  the  pressure  is  great,  the 
crib  is  built  of  successive  courses  of  squared  timbers  in  contact;  but 
if  the  pressure  is  small,  it  is  built  more  or  less  open.  In  either 
case,  if  the  crib  is  to  rest  upon  a  soft  bottom,  a  few  of  the  lower 
courses  are  built  open  so  that  the  higher  portions  of  the  bed  may 
be  squeezed  into  these  cells,  and  thus  allow  the  crib  to  come  to  an 
even  bearing.  If  the  crib  is  to  rest  upon  an  uneven  rock  bottom, 
the  site  is  first  leveled  up  by  throwing  in  broken  stone.  If  the  bot- 
tom is  rough  or  sloping,  the  lower  courses  of  the  crib  are  sometimes 
made  to  conform  to  the  bottom  as  nearly  as  possible,  as  determined 
from  soundings.  This  method  requires  care  and  judgment  to  pre- 
vent the  crib  from  sliding  off  from  the  inclined  bed,  and  should  be 
used  with  gi*eat  caution,  if  at  all. 

The  crib  is  usually  built  afloat.  Owing  to  the  buoyancy  of  the 
water,  about  one  third  of  a  crib  made  wholly  of  timber  would  pro- 
ject above  the  water,  and  would  require  an  inconveniently  large 
weight  to  sink  it ;  therefore,  it  is  best  to  incorporate  considerable 
stone  in  the  crib-work.  If  the  crib  is  more  or  less  open,  this  is 
done  by  putting  a  floor  into  some  of  the  open  spaces  or  pockets, 
which  are  then  filled  with  stone.  If  the  crib  is  to  be  solid,  about 
every  third  timber  is  omitted  and  the  space  filled  with  broken  stone. 

The  timbers  of  each  course  should  be  securely  drift-bolted  (§  381) 
to  those  of  the  course  below  to  prevent  the  buoyancy  of  the  upper 
portion  from  pulling  the  crib  apart,  and  also  to  prevent  any  possi- 
bility of  the  upper  part's  sliding  on  the  lower. 

M6.  TiMBEB  IK  FOUNDATIOKS.  The  free  use  of  timber  in 
foundations  is  the  chief  difference  between  American  and  European 
methods  of  founding  masonry  in  deep  water.  The  consideration 
that  led  to  its  introduction  in  foundations  was  its  cheapness.  Many 
of  the  more  important  bridges  built  some  years  ago  rest  upon  crib- 
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work  of  round  logs  notched  at  their  interseotioD  and  aeonred  bf 
drift-bolts.  At  present,  cribs  are  always  built  of  squared  timber. 
As  a  rule,  there  is  now  but  very  little  difference  f>etween  the  oosk 
of  timber  and  masonry  in  foundations.  The  principal  ad^ant^pe 
in  the  use  of  the  timber  in  foundations  under  water  is  the  fsoDitj 
with  which  it  is  put  into  position.  Soft  wood  or  timber  which 
in  the  air  has  comparatively  little  durability,  is  equally  as  good' 
for  this  purpose  as  the  hard  woods.  It  has  be^  condudydy  prored 
that  any  kind  of  timber  will  last  practically  foreter,  if  completely 
immersed  in  water. 

407.  ExGATATZve  THB  BiTB.  When  a  pier  is  to  be  founded  in 
a  sluggish  stream,  it  is  only  necessary  to  excayate  a  hole  in  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  in  which  the  crib  (or  the  bottom  of  the  caisson) 
may  rest.  The  excavation  is  usually  made  with  a  dredge,  any  form 
of  which  can  be  employed.  The  dipper  dredge  is  the  best,  but  the 
olam-shell  or  the  endless  chain  and  bucket  dredge  are  sometimes 
used.  If  the  bottom  is  sand,  mud,  or  silt,  the  soil  may  be  removed 
{1)  by  pumping  it  with  the  water  through  an  ordinary  centrifugal 
pump  (§  395), — the  suction  hose  of  which  is  kept  in  contact  with,* 
or  even  a  little  below,  the  bottom,— or  (2)  by  the  Eads  sand-pump 
(g  448).  With  either  of  these  methods  of  excavating,  a  simple  frame 
or  light  coffer-dam  may  be  sunk  to  keep  part  of  the  loose  soil  from 
running  into  the  excavation. 

408.  If  the  stream  is  shallow,  the  current  swift,  and  the  bottom 
eof fc,  the  site  may  be  excavated  or  scoured  out  by  the  river  itself. 
To  make  the  current  scour,  construct  two  temporary  wing-dams, 
which  diverge  up  stream  from  the  site  of  the  proposed  pier.  The 
wings  can  be  made  by  driving  stout  stakes  or  small  piles  into  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  and  placing  solid  panels — made  by  nailing  ordi- 
nary boards  to  light  uprights — ^against  the  piles  with  their  lower  edge 
on  the  bottom.  The  wings  concentrate  the  current  at  the  location 
of  the  pier,  increase  its  velocity,  and  cause  it  to  scour  out  the  bed  of 
the  stream.  This  process  requires  a  little  time,  usually  one  to  three 
days,  but  the  cost  of  construction  and  operation  is  comparatively 
slight. 

When  the  water  is  too  deep  for  the  last  method,  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  suspend  the  caisson  a  little  above  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
in  which  case  the  current  will  remove  the  sand  and  silt  from  under 
it.     At  the  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  at  Quincy,  111.,  a  hole  10  feet 
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deep  was  thus  scoured  out.  If  the  water  is  already  heavily  charged 
with  sediment,  it  may  drop  the  sediment  on  striking  the  crib  and 
thus  fill  up  instead  of  scour  out.  Notwithstanding  the  hole  is 
liable  to  be  filled  up  by  the  gradual  action  of  the  current  or  by  a 
sudden  flood,  before  the  crib  has  been  placed  in  its  final  position, 
this  method  is  frequently  more  expeditious  and  less  expensive  than 
using  a  coffer-dam. 

409.  If  the  crib  should  not  rest  squarely  upon  the  bottom,  it 
can  sometimes  be  brought  down  with  a  water- jet  (§  343)  in  the 
hands  of  a  diver.  However,  the  engineer  should  not  employ  a 
diver  unless  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  very  expensive. 

410.  If  the  soft  soil  extends  to  a  considerable  depth,  or  if  the 
necessary  spread  of  foundation  can  not  be  obtained  without  an  un- 
desirable obstruction  of  the  channel,  or  if  the  bottom  is  liable  to 
scour,  then  piles  may  be  driven,  upon  which  the  crib  or  caisson  may 
finally  rest.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  compressed-air  process, 
this  was  a  very  common  method  of  founding  bridge  piers  in  our 
western  rivers  ;  and  it  is  still  frequently  employed  for  small  piers. 
The  method  of  driving  and  sawing  off  the  piles  has  already  been 
described — see  Chapter  XI. 

The  mud  over  and  around  the  heads  of  the  piles  may  be  sucked 
off  with  a  pump,  or  it  may  be  scoured  out  by  the  current  (§  408). 
The  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to  increase  the  bearing  power  of  the 
foundation  by  filling  in  between  the  heads  of  the  piles  with  broken 
stone  or  concrete ;  but  this  is  not  good  practice,  as  the  stone  does 
but  little  good,  is  difficult  to  place,  and  is  liable  to  get  on  top  of  the 
piles  and  prevent  the  crib  from  coming  to  a  proper  bearing. 

Art.  3.  Dredging  Through  Wells. 

411.  A  timber  crib  is  frequently  sunk  by  excavating  the  material 
through  apartments  left  for  that  purpose,  thus  undermining  the 
crib  and  causing  it  to  sink.  Hollow  iron  cylinders,  or  wells  of 
masonry  with  a  strong  curb,  or  ring,  of  timber  or  iron  beneath  them, 
are  sunk  in  the  same  way. 

This  method  is  applicable  to  foundations  both  on  dry  land  and 
under  water.  It  is  also  sometimes  employed  in  sinking  shafts  in 
tunneling  and  mining. 

412.  EXOAYATOBS.    The  soil  is  removed  from  under  the  crib 
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with  a  clam-shell  dredge^  or  with  an  endless  chain  and  bucket 
dredge^  or  with  the  Eads  sand-pump^  or^  for  small  jobs,  with  the 
sand-pump  employed  in  driving  artesian  wells. 

The  clam-shell  dredge  consists  of  the  two  halves  of  a  hemi- 
spherical shelly  which  rotate  about  a  horizontal  diameter ;  the  edges 
of  the  shell  are  forced  into  the  soil  by  the  weight  of  the  machine 
itself,  and  the  pull  upon  the  chain  to  raise  the  excavator  draws  the 
two  halves  together,  thus  forming  a  hemispherical  bucket  which 
incloses  the  material  to  be  excavated.  The  Morris  and  Gumming 
dredge  consists  of  two  quadrants  of  a  short  cylinder,  hinged  and 
operated  similarly  to  the  above.  The  orange-peel  dredge  (shown  at 
A  in  Fig.  62,  page  274)  appears  to  have  the  preference  for  this  kind 
of  work.  It  consists  of  a  frame  from  which  are  suspended  a  num- 
ber of  spherical  triangular  spades  which  are  forced  vertically  into 
the  ground  by  their  own  weight ;  the  pull  upon  the  excavator  to 
lift  it  out  of  the  mud  draws  these  triangles  together  and  encloses 
the  earth  to  be  excavated.  There  are  several  forms  of  dredges 
similar  to  the  above,  but  differing  from  them  in  details. 

For  a  description  of  the  Eads  sand -pump,  see  §  448. 

413.  In  one  case  in  France,  the  soil  was  excavated  by  the  aid  of 
compressed  air.  An  8-inch  iron  tube  rested  on  the  bottom,  with  its 
top  projecting  horizontally  above  the  water  ;  and  compressed  air  was 
discharged  through  a  small  pipe  into  the  lower  end  of  the  8-inch 
tube.  The  weight  of  the  air  and  water  in  the  tube  was  less  than 
an  equal  height  of  the  water  outside  ;  and  hence  the  water  in  the 
tube  was  projected  from  the  top,  and  carried  with  it  a  portion  of  the 
mud.  siind,  etc.  Pebbles  and  stones  of  considerable  size  were  thus 
thrown  out.     See  §  447. 

414.  Noted  Examples. —Poughkeepsie  Bridge.  The  Pough- 
keepsie  bridge,  which  crosses  the  Hudson  at  a  point  about  75  miles 
above  Xew  York  City,  is  founded  upon  cribs,  and  is  the  boldest  ex- 
ample of  timber  foundation  on  record.  It  is  remarkable  both  for 
the  size  of  the  cribs  and  for  the  depth  of  the  foundation. 

There  are  four  river  piers.  The  crib  for  the  largest  is  100  feet 
long,  60  feet  wide  at  the  bottom  and  40  feet  at  the  top,  and  104 
feet  high.  It  is  divided,  by  one  longitudinal  and  six  transverse 
walls,  into  fourteen  compartments  through  which  the  dredge  worked. 
The  side  and  division  walls  terminate  at  the  bottom  with  a  12"  X 
12"  oak  stick,  which  served  as  a  cutting  edge.     The  exterior  walls 
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and  the  longitudinal  division  wall  were  built  solid^  of  triangular 
oroes  section^  for  20  feet  above  the  cutting  edge^  and  above  that 
they  were  hollow.  The  gravel  used  to  sink  the  crib  was  deposited 
in  these  hollow  walls.  The  longitudinal  walls  were  securely  tied  to 
each  other  by  the  end  and  cross  division  walls^  and  each  course  of 
timber  was  fastened  to  the  one  below  by  450  1-inch  drift-bolts  30 
inches  long.  The  timber  was  hejnlock,  12  inches  square.  The 
fourteen  compartments  in  which  the  clam-shell  dredges  worked 
were  10  X  12  feet  in  the  clear.  The  cribs  were  kept  level  while 
sinking  by  excavating  from  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  the  com- 
partments. Gravel  was  added  to  the  pockets  as  the  crib  sunk. 
When  hard  bottom  was  reached,  the  dredging  pockets  were  filled 
with  concrete  deposited  under  water  from  boxes  holding  one  cubic 
yard  each  and  opened  at  the  bottom  by  a  latch  and  trip-line. 

After  the  crib  was  in  position,  the  masonry  was  started  in  a 
floating  caisson  which  finally  rested  upon  the  top  of  the  crib. 
Sinking  the  crib  and  caisson  separately  is  a  departure  from  the 
ordinary  method.  Instead  of  using  a  floating  caisson,  it  is  generally 
considered  better  to  construct  a  coffer-dam  on  top  of  the  crib,  in 
which  to  start  the  masonry.  If  the  crib  is  sunk  first,  the  stones 
which  are  thrown  into  the  pockets  to  sink  it  are .  liable  to  be  left 
projecting  above  the  top  of  the  crib  and  thus  prevent  the  caisson 
from  coming  to  a  full  and  fair  bearing. 

The  largest  crib  was  sunk  through  about  53  feet  of  water,  20 
feet  of  mud,  45  feet  of  clay  and  sand,  and  17  feet  of  sand  and 
gravel.  It  rests,  at  134  feet  below  high  water,  upon  a  bed  of  gravel 
16  feet  thick  overlying  bed-rock.  The  timber  work  is  110  feet  high, 
including  the  floor  of  the  caisson,  and  extends  to  14  feet  below  high 
water  (7  feet  below  low  water),  at  which  point  the  masonry  com- 
mences and  rises  39  feet.  On  top  of  the  masonry  a  steel  tower  100 
feet  high  is  erected.  The  masonry  in  plan  is  25  X  87  feet,  and  has 
nearly  vertical  faces.  The  lower  chord  of  the  channel  span  is  130 
feet  and  the  rail  is  212  feet  above  high  water. 

The  other  piers  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  one  here  described. 
The  cribs  each  contain  an  average  of  2,500,000  feet,  board  measure, 
of  timber  and  350  tons  of  wrought  iron. 

415.  Atchafalaya  Bridge.  This  bridge  is  over  the  Atchafalaya 
bayou  or  river,  at  Morgan  City,  La.,  about  80  miles  west  of  New 
Orleans.     The  soil  is  alluvial  to  an  unknown  depth,  and  is  subject 
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to  rapid  and  extemive  Bcoar ;  and  no  atone  snitable  for  jnen  oonld 
be  fonnd  vithia  reaaonable  diMtance.  Henoe  inm  t^linden  iraro 
adopted.  They  are  fonndation  and  pier  oombined.  The  oylindez* 
were  sunk  ISO  feet  below  high  wateiv-from  70  to  116  feet  b^low  Uw 
tnad  line— bf  dredging  the  material  from  tfae  inside  wth  a  Hilzoy 
'ezoavator.  Fig.  62  ehom  the  ezcaTator  and  the  af^ilianoei  ilOE 
handling  the  cylinderB. 


Pia.  ti.— Smino  lion  Pilc  btDumiin. 


The  cylinders  are  8  feet  in  outside  diameter.  Below  the  level 
of  the  river  bed,  they  are  made  of  cast  iron  IJ  inches  thick,  in 
lengths  of  lOJ  feet ;  the  sections  were  bolted  together  through  in- 
side flanges  with  1-inch  bolts  spaced  5  incheB  apart.  Above  the 
river  bottom,  the  cylinders  are  made  of  wrought-iron  plates  |  inches 
thick,  riveted  together  to  form  short  cylindrical  sections  with  angle- 
iron  flanges.  The  bolts  and  spacing  to  nnite  the  sections  are  the 
same  as  in  the  east-iron  portions. 

The  cylinders  wore  filled  with  concrete  and  capped  with  a  heavy 
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cast-iron  piate.     Two  such  cylinders,  braced  together,  form  the  pier 
Wtween  two  3l)0-fe^t  epaiiB  of  a  niilroud  bridge. 

The  only  objection  to  such  piers  relates  to  their  Biability.  These 
liavo  stood  sadalactonly  since  1W6. 

416.  Hawkesbnry  Bridge.  The  bridge  over  the  Uawkeebur; 
U.ver  in  south-eastern  Australia  is  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  tho 
foundation.  It  is  founded  upon  elUptiml  iron  caissons  48  X  ~0  feet 
ai  the  cutting  edge,  which  rest  upon  a  bed  of  hard  gravel  126  feet 
below  the  river  bed,  185  feet  below  high  water,  Rud  237  feet  below 
the  track  on  the  bridge.  The  soil  penetrated  was  mud  and  sand. 
The  caissons  were  sunk  by  dredging  through  three  tubes,  8  feet  in 
diameter,  terminating  in  bell-mouthed  extensions,  which  met  the 
cutting  edge.  The  spaces  between  the  dredging  tubes  and  the 
outer  shell  wore  filled  with  gravel  as  the  sinking  progressed.  The 
caisaona  were  filled  to  low  water  with  concrete,  and  above,  with  cut- 
stone  masonry. 

417.  Brick  Cylinderi.  In  Germany  a  brick  cylinder  was  sunk 
256  feet  for  a  coal  shaft,  A  cylinder  25J  feet  in  diameter  was  sunk 
70  feet  through  sand  and  gravel,  when  the  frictional  resistance 
became  so  great  that  it  could  be  sunk  no  further.  An  interior 
cylinder,  15  feet  in  diameter,  was  then  started  in  the  bottom  of  the 
larger  one,  and  sunk  180  feet  further  through  running  quicksand. 
The  soil  was  removed  without  exliausting  the.  water. 

A  brick  cylinder — outer  diameter  46  feet,  thickness  of  wall  3 
feet — was  sunk  40  feet  in  dry  sand  and  gravel  without  any  difficulty. 
It  was  built  18  feet  high  (on  a  wooden  curb  21  inches  thick),  and 
weighed  300  tons  before  the  sinking  was  begun.  The  interior  earth 
was  excavated  slowly,  so  that  the  sinking  was  about  1  fopt  per  day, 
— the  walls  being  built  up  as  it  sank. 

In  Europe  and  India  masonry  bridge  piers  are  sometimes  sunk 
by  tliis  process,  a  sufficient  number  of  vertical  openings  being  left 
through  which  the  material  is  brought  up.  It  is  generally  a  tedious 
and  slow  operation.  To  lessen  the  friction  a  ring  of  masonry  is  some- 
times built  inside  of  a  tliin  iron  shell.  The  last  was  the  method  em- 
ployed in  putting  down  the  foundations  tor  the  newTay  bridge.* 

41B.  FaiOTIOKAL  RE8I8TAHCE.  The  frlctioii  between  cylinders 
and  the  soil  de^ieuds  u;)on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  depth  sunk, 
and  the  method  nsed  in  sinking.  If  the  cylinder  is  sunk  by  either 
•  For  an  lUtuUaled  account,  see  Engintering  Mm,  voL  xl».  pp.  6fl-«B. 
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of  the  pneumatic  processes  (§§  425  and  426),  the  flow  of  the  water 
or  the  air  along  the  sides  of  the  tnbe  greatly  diminishes  the  fno-- 
tion.    .It  is  impossible  to  give  any  very  definite  data. 

The  following  table  *  gives  the  valaes  of  the  co-efficient  of  fric- 
tion f  for  materials  and  surfaces  which  occur  in  sinking  foundations 
for  bridge  piers.  Each  result  is  the  average  of  at  least  ten  experi- 
ments. ^^All  materials  were  rounded  off  at  their  face  to  dedge 
shape  and  drawn  lengthwise  and  horizontally  over  the  gravel  or 
sand,  the  latter  being  leveled  and  bedded  as  solid  as  it  is  likely 
to  be  in  its  natural  position.  The  riveted  sheet  iron  contained 
twenty-five  rivets  on  a  sur&ce  of  2.53  X  1.67  =  4.22  square  feet;, 
the  rivet-heads  were  half-round  and  \f  inch  in  diameter.''  Notice 
that  for  dry  materials  and  also  for  wet  gravel  and  sand,  the  frictional 
resistance  at  starting  is  smaller  than  during  motion,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  ordinary  statement  of  the  laws  of  friction. 

TABLE  80. 

Co-BTFIOIBNT  OF  FRICTION   OF  MaTKBIAIiS  AHB  8UBFACB8  USED  VX  FoUN- 

dahohb. 


Kind  or  Hatbrialb. 


Sheet  iron  without  rivets  on  gravel  and  sand. . . . ! 

Cast  iron  (unplaned)  on  travel  and  sand 

Granite  (roughly  worked)  on  gravel  and  sand. . . . 

Fine  (sawed)  on  gravel  and  sand 

Sheet  iron  without  rivets  on  sand 

"       **    with  "      •'      "    

Cast  iron  (unplaned)  on  sand 

Qranite  (roughly  worked)  on  sand 

Pine  (sawed)  on  sand 


FokDbt 

Mjltbrlals. 


S%4       • 


IBS 


0.40 
0.40 
0.87 
0.48 
0.41 
0.54 
0.78 
0.56 
0.65 
0.66 


0.46 
0.49 
0.47 
0.54 
0.51 
0.68 
0.84 
0.61 
0.70 
0.78 


FokWct 
Mjltbrials. 


0.88 
0.47 
0.86 
0.41 
0.41 
0.87 
0.52 
0.47 
0.47 
0.58 


•if 


0.44 
0.55 
0.50 
0.48 
0.50 
0.82 
0.50 
0.88 
0.58 
0.48 


419.  Valaes  from  Actual  Practice.     Cast  Iron.    During   tlie 
construction  of  the  bridge  over  the  Seine  at  Orival,  a  cast-iron 


♦  By  A.  SchmoU  in  "  Zeitschrift  des  Verelnes  Deutscher  Ingenieure,"  as  repub- 
lished in  Selected  Abstracts  of  Inst,  of  C.  £.,  vol.  lit.  pp.  298-802. 

t  The  co-efficient  of  friction  is  equal  to  the  total  friction  divided  by  the  total 
normal  pressure;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  friction  per  unit  of  pressure  perpendicular 
to  the  surfaces  in  contact 
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cylinder,  standing  in  an  extensive  and  rather  uniform  bed  of  gravel, 
and  having  ceased  to  move  for  thirty-two  hours,  gave  a  frictional  re- 
sistance of  nearly  200  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.*  At  a  bridge  over  the  Danube 
near  Stadlau,  a  cylinder  sunk  18.75  feet  into  the  soil  (the  lower  3.75 
feet  being  ^' solid  clay'')  gave  a  frictional  resistance  of  100  lbs.  per 
sq.  ft.*  According  to  some  European  experiments,  the  friction  of 
cast-iron  cylinders  in  sand  and  river  mud  was  from  400  to  600  lbs. 
per  sq.  ft.  for  small  depths,  and  800  to  1,000  for  depths  from  20  to 
30  feet.f  At  the  first  Harlem  River  bridge.  New  York  City,  the 
frictional  resistance  of  a  cast-iron  pile,  while  thesoil  around  it  was 
still  loose,  was  528  lbs.  per.  sq.  ft.  of  surface  ;  and  later  716  lbs.  per  sq. 
ft  did  not  move  it.  From  these  two  experiments,  McAlpine,  the  en- 
gineer in  charge,  concluded  that  "1,000  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  is  a  safe  value 
for  moderately  fine  material."!  At  the  Omalia  bridge,  a  cast-iron 
pile  sunk  27  feet  in  sand,  with  15  feet  of  sand  on  the  inside,  could  not 
be  withdrawn  with  a  pressure  equivalent  to  254  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of 
surface  in  contact  with  the  soil ;  and  after  removal  of  the  sand  from 
the  inside,  it  moved  with  200  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.§ 

Wrought  Iron,  A  wrought-iron  pile,  penetrating  19  feet  into 
coarse  sand  at  the  bottom  of  a  river,  gave  280  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. ;  an- 
other, in  gravel,  gave  300  to  335  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.| 

Masonry,  In  the  silt  on  the  Clyde,  the  friction  on  brick  and 
concrete  cylinders  was  about  3^  tons  per  sq.  ft.^  The  friction  on 
the  brick  piers  of  the  Dufferin  (India)  Bridge,  through  clay,  was 
900  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.** 

Pneumatic  Caissons,  For  data  on  the  frictional  resistance  of 
pneumatic  caissons,  see  §  455. 

Files,  For  data  on  the  frictional  resistance  of  ordinary  piles, 
see  §§  370-71. 

420.  Cost.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  data  under  this  head, 
since  but  comparatively  few  foundations    have  been  put  down 

by  this  process.     Furthermore,  since  the  cost  varies  so  much  witi) 

'  — 

*  Van  Noetrand's  Engin^g  Mag.,  vol.  xx.  pp.  121-22. 
t  Proc.  Inst,  of  C.  E.,  vol.  1.  p.  131. 

X  McAlpine  in  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  vol.  Iv.  p.  105 ;  also  Proc.  Iiust.  of  C.  £.«  voi. 
xxvii.  p.  286. 

I  yta  Noetrand's  Engin'g  Mag.,  vol.  viii.  p.  471. 
I  Proc.  Inst,  of  C.  E.,  vol.  xv.  p.  290. 
If  Ibid.,  vol.  xxxlv.  p.  35. 
•♦  Bnffineering  News,  vol.  xlx.  p.  160. 
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the  depth  of  water,  strength  of  current,  kind  of  bottom,  danger  of 
floods,  requirements  of  navigation,  etc.,  etc.,  no  such  data  are  vala- 
able  unless  accompanied  by  endless  details. 

Cribi.  The  materials  in  the  cribs  will  cost,  in  place,  about  as 
follows :  timber  from  $30  to  $40  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure  ; 
drift  and  screw  bolts  from  3^  to  5  cents  per  pound ;  concrete  from 
t4  to  16  per  cubic  yard.  Under  ordinarily  fayorable  conditions,  the 
sinking  by  dredging  will  cost  about  $1  per  cubic  yard. 

Iron  Tubes.  Wrought-iron  plate  work  will  cost,  ezduslYe  of 
freight,  from  3  to  4^  cents  per  pound ;  cast-iron  tubes,  exdusive  of 
freight,  I^  to  2  cents  per  pound. 

42)..  For  the  relative  cost  of  different  methods,  see  Art.  6 
of  this  chapter. 

422.  COVOLUIXOV.  A  serious  objection  to  this  method  of  sink- 
ing foundations  is  the  possibility  of  meeting  wrecks,  logs,  or  other 
obstructions,  in  the  underlying  materials ;  but  unless  the  f reeling 
process  (see  Art  5  of  this  chapter)  shall  prove  all  that  is  claimed 
for  it,  the  method  by  dredging  through  tubes  or  wells  is  the  only 
one  that  can  be  applied  to  depths  which  much  exceed  100  feet^the 
limit  of  the  pneumatic  process. 

Abt.  4.    Pneumatic  Process. 

424.  The  principle  involved  is  the  utilization  of  the  difference 
between  the  pressure  of  the  air  inside  and  outside  of  an  air-tight 
chamber.  The  air-tight  chamber  may  be  either  an  iron  cylinder, 
which  becomes  at  once  foundation  and  pier,  or  a  box — open  below 
and  air-tight  elsewhere — upon  the  top  of  which  the  masonry  pier 
rests.  The  former  is  called  a  pneumatic  pile ;  the  latter  a  pneii- 
mafic  cai.sson.  The  pneumatic  pile  is  seldom  used  now.  There 
no  two   processes  of   utilizing  this  difference  of  pressure, — ^the 

rnum  aud  the  pie tnan, 

425.  Vacuum   Pbocess.     The  vacuum  process  consists  in  ex- 
.  listing  the  air  from  a  cylinder,  and  using  the  pressure  of  the  at- 

.iiosphere  upon  the  top  of  the  cylinder  to  force  it  down.  Exhausting 
the  air  allows  the  water  to  flow  past  the  lower  edge  into  the  air- 
chamber,  thus  loosening  the  soil  and  causing  the  cylinder  to  sink. 
Hv  letting  the  air  in,  the  water  subsides,  after  which  the  exhaustion 
iriny  be  repeated  and  the  pile  sunk  still  farther.     The  vacuum 
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should  be  obtained  suddenly,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
shall  have  the  effect  of  a  blow ;  hence,  the  pile  is  connected  by  a 
large  flexible  tube  with  a  large  air-chamber — usually  mounted  upon 
a  boat^ — from  which  the  air  is  exhausted.  When  communication  is 
opened  between  the  pile  and  the  receiver,  the  air  rushes  from  the 
former  into  the  latter  to  establish  equilibrium,  and  the  external 
pressure  causes  the  pile  to  sink. 

To  increase  the  rapidity  of  sinking,  the  cylinders  may  be  forced 
down  by  a  lever  or  by  an  extra  load  applied  for  that  purpose.  In 
case  the  resistance  to  sinking  is  very  great,  the. material  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  inside  by  a  sand-pump  (§  448),  or  a  Milroy  or  clam- 
shell dredge  (§  412)  ;  but  ordinarily  no  earth  is  removed  from  the 
inside.  Cylfnders  have  been  sunk  by  this  method  5  or  6  feet  by  a 
single  exhaustion,  and  34  feet  in  6  hours. 

The  vacuum  process  has  been  superseded  by  the  plenum  process. 

426.  PlEKUM,  OB  COMPBESSEB-AIB,  PbOCESS.  The  plenum,  or 
compressed-air,  process  consists  in  pumping  air  into  the  air-chamber, 
so  lis  to  exclude  the  water,  and  forcing  the  pile  or  caisson  down  by 
a  load  placed  upon  it.  An  air-lock  (§  431)  is  so  arranged  that  the 
workmen  can  pass  into  the  caisson  to  remove  the  soil,  logs,  and 
bowlders,  and  to  watch  tlie  progress  of  the  sinking,  without  re- 
le:ising  the  pressure.  The  vacuum  process  is  applicable  only  in  mud 
or  sand;  but  the  compressed-air  process  can  be  applied  in  all  kinds 
of  soil. 

427.  HiSTOBT  OF  Pkettmatig  PB0CE8SE8.  It  is  said  that  Papin, 
the  eminent  physicist — bom  at  Blois  in  1647, — conceived  the  idea 
of  employing  a  continued  supply  of  compressed  air  to  enable  work- 
men to  build  under  a  large  diving-bell.  In  1779,  Coulomb  pre- 
sented to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Science  a  paper  detailing  a  plan  for 
executing  all  sorts  of  operations  under  water  by  the  use  of  com- 
pressed air.  His  proposed  apparatus  was  somewhat  like  that  now 
in  general  use. 

In  England  in  1831,  Earl  Dundonald,  then  Lord  Cochrane,  toe*- 
out  a  patent  for  a  device  for  sinking  tubular  shafts  through  eailfr 
and  water,  by  means  of  compressed  air.  His  air-lock  was  much  like 
modem  ones,  and  was  to  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the  main  shaft. 
His  invention  was  made  with  a  view  to  its  use  in  tunneling  under 
the  Thames,  and  in  similar  enterprises.  In  1841,  Bush  also  took 
out  a  patent  in  England  for  a  plan  of  sinking  foundations  by  the 
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aid  of  compressed  air.  A  Grermaiiy  by  name  G.  Pfaon  Muller,  made 
a  somewhat  similar  design  for  a  bridge  at  Mayence,  in  1860 ;  bat  as 
his  plan  was  not  executed,  it  was,  like  the  patents  of  Cochrane  and 
Budi,  little  known  till  legal  controversies  in  regard  to  patent-iighti 
dragged  them  from  obscnrity. 

4S8.  The  first  practical  application  of  the  plenum  process  was 
made  in  France  in  1841  by  M.  Triger*  In  order  to  reach  a  rein  of 
coal  on  a  sandy  island  in  the  Loire,  opposite  to  Chalons,  he  sank 
an  iron  tube  about  40  inches  in  diameter,  some  60  feet,  by  the 
blows  of  heavy  weights.  The  fine  sand  was  removed  from  the  in- 
terior by  means  of  a  scoop  bucket.  On  reaching  a  layer  of  coarse 
gravel,  he  could  not  force  the  tube  through.  He  therefore  capped 
his  tube  with  an  air-lock,  and  by  compressed  air  forced  out  the 
water  which  had  all  the  while  filled  the  tube,  and  sent  workmen  to 
the  bottom.  The  pressure  he  used  was  never  greater  than  two  at- 
mospheres. The  water  was  discharged  through  a  small  tube,  into 
which,  several  feet  from  the  bottom,  a  jet  of  air  was  fdlowed  to 
enter,  thus  diminishing  the  specific  gravity  of  the  column  till  it 
was  rapidly  blown  out.  In  1845,  Triger  read  a  paper  on  the  sinking 
of  a  tube  about  6  feet  in  diameter  to  a  depth  of  82  feet  by  the  same 
method,  and  suggested  the  use  of  it  for  the  construction  of  deep 
foundations  for  bridges. 

Dr.  Potts,  of  Enghind,  generally  has  the  credit  of  inventing  the 
vacuum  process,  for  which  he  took  out  a  patent  in  1848.  Many 
times  in  sinking  foundations  by  the  vacuum  process,  the  com- 
pressed-air process  was  resorted  to  so  that  men  cculd  enter  the  pile 
to  remove  obstructions ;  and  finally  the  many  advantages  of  the 
compressed-air  process  caused  it  to  entirely  supersede  the  vacuum 
process.  At  present  the  term '* pneumatic  process*'  is  practically 
synonymous  with  compressed-air  process. 

429.  The  first  foundations  sunk  entirely  by  the  compressed-air 
process  were  the  pneumatic  piles  for  the  bridge  at  Rochester,  Eng- 
land, put  down  in  1851.     The  depth  reached  was  Gl  feet. 

The  first  pneumatic  caisson  was  employed  at  Kehl,  on  the  east- 
em  border  of  France,  for  the  foundations  of  a  railroad  bridge  across 
the  Rhine. 

430.  The  first  three  pneumatic  pile  foundations  in  America 
were  constructed  in  South  Carolina  between  1856  and  1860.  Im- 
mediately after  the  civil  war,  a  number  of.  pneumatic  piles  were 
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sunk  in  western  rivers  for  bridge  piers.  The  first  pneumatic  cais- 
«on8  in  America  were  those  for  the  St.  Louis  bridge  (§  457),  put 
down  in  1870.  At  that  time  these  were  the  largest  caissons  ever 
constructed,  and  the  depth  reached — 109  feet  8J  inches — has  not 
yet  been  exceeded. 

Of  late  years,  the  pneumatic  caisson  has  almost  entirely  super* 
seded  the  pneumatic  pile ;  in  fact  the  plenum-pneumatic  caisson 
has  almost  entirely  superseded,  except  in  very  shallow  water  or  in 
water  over  about  80  or  100  ft.  deep,  all  other  methods  of  founding 
bridge  piers. 

431.  Pneuxatic  Files.  Although  pneumatic  cylinders  are  now 
rarely  employed,  they  will  be  briefly  described  because  of  their 
historic  interest. 

The  cylinders  are  made  of  either  wrought  or  cast  iron.  The 
wrought-iron  cylinders  are  composed  of  plates,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  riveted  together  and  strengthened  by  angle  iroQS  on  the  in- 
side, and  reinforced  at  the  cuttting  edge  by  plates  on  the  outside 
both  to  increase  the  stiffness  and  to  make  the  hole  a  little  larger  so 
as  to  diminish  friction.  The  cast-iron  cylinders  are  composed  of 
sections,  from  6  to  10  feet  long  and  2  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  bolted 
together  by  inside  flanges,  the  lower  section  being  cast  with  a  sharp 
edge  to  facilitate  penetration.  Two  of  these  tubes,  braced  together, 
are  employed  for  ordinary  bridge  piers  ;  and  six  small  ones  around 
a  large  one  for  a  pivot  pier.  They  are  filled  with  concrete,  with  a 
few  courses  of  masonry  or  a  heavy  iron  cap  at  the  top. 

Fig.  63  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  essential  parts  of  a  pneu- 
matic pile.  The  apparatus  as  shown  is  arranged  for  sinking  by  the 
plenum  process ;  for  the  vacuum  process  the  arrangement  differs 
only  in  a  few  obvious  particulars.  The  upper  section  constitutes 
the  air-lock.  The  doors  a  and  b  both  open  downwards.  To  enter 
the  cylinder,  the  workmen  pass  into  the  air-lock,  and  close  the 
door  a.  Opening  the  cock  d  allows  the  compressed  air  to  enter  the 
lock ;  and  when  the  pressure  is  equal  on  both  sides,  the  door  b  is 
opened  and  the  workmen  pass  down  the  cylinder  by  means  of  a  ladder. 
To  save  loss  of  air,  the  air-lock  should  be  opened  very  seldom,  or 
made  very  small  if  required  to  be  opened  often. 

The  air-supply  pipe  connects  with  a  reservoir  of  compressed  air 
on  a  barge.  If  the  air  were  pumped  directly  into  the  pile  without 
the  intervention  of  a  storage  reservoir,  as  was  done  in  the  early  ap« 
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plications  of  the  plernun  process,  eren  a  momentary  stoppage  of  the 
imgine  wonid  endanger  the  lives  of  the  workmen. 

482.  The  soil  may  be  excavated  by  ordinary  hand  tools,  elevated 
to  the  air-lock  by  a  windlass  and  backet,  and  passed  ont  through 
the  main  air-look.  Sometimes  a  double  air-lock  with  one  laige  and 
one  small  compartment  is  nsed,  the  former  being  opened  only  to  lot 
gangs  of  workmen  pass  and  the  latter  to  allow  the  passage  of  the 
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Fio.  68.— Pneumatic  Pile. 

skip,  or  bucket,  containing  the  excavated  material.  Sometimes  an 
auxiliary  lock,  gf,  is  employed.  The  doors  /  and  g  are  so  con- 
nected by  parallel  bars  (not  shown)  that  only  one  can  be  opened  at 
\  time.  The  excavated  material  is  thrown  into  the  chute,  the 
door /is  closed,  which  opens  g,  and  the  material  discharges  itself 
on  the  outside. 

Mud  and  sand  are  blown  out  with  the  sand-lift  (§  447)  or  sand- 
pump  (§  448)  without  the  use  of  any  air-lock. 

433.  The  cylinders  are  guided  in  their  descent  by  a  frame-work 
resting  upon  piles  or  upon  two  barges.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in. 
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siDking  pnenmatic  piles  is  to  keep  them  Teiti:»l.  If  the  cylinder 
becomes  inclined,  it  can  generally  be  righted  (1)  by  placi:ig  wooden 
wedges  nnder  the  lower  side  of  the  cutting  edge,  or  (2)  by  excavat- 
ing nnder  the  upper  side  bo  that  the  air  may  escape  and  loosea  the 
material  on  that  side,  or  (a)  by  drilling  holes  through  the  upper- 
most side  of  the  cylinder  through  which  air  may  escape  and  loosen 
tlie  soil,  or  (4)  by  straining  the  top  over  with  props  or  tackle.  If 
several  pneumatic  piles  are  to  form  a  pier,  they  should  be  sunk  one 
at  a  time,  for  when  sunk  at  the  same  time  they  are  liable  to  run 
together. 

434.  Bearing  Power.  The  frictional  resistance  of  iron  cylinders 
has  been  discussed  in  g§  418-19,  page  275-77,  which  see. 

McAlpine,  in  sinking  the  ])iera  of  the  Harlem  bridge.  New  ^ork 
City,  devised  a  very  valuable  but  8im])le  f^l 

and  cheap  method  of  increasing  the  bear-  I       i 

ing  power  of  a  pneumatic  cylinder  (see  , '"~— 

Fig.  64).     He  attached  to  the  lower  end  y. 
of  the  cylindrical  column  a  hollow  conical   - ; 
iron  section,  the  large  end  of  which  ia 
much   larger  than    the  main  cylinder.  .;  ,.'-.";  r^,.. 

The  base  of  the  pier  was  still  further  in-  ■!■/. . .  ■':-".',/■"-:-!:" '.■;-i-:^iii'  ;->'.^--. 
creased    by    driving    short    sheet    piles  ;''.-  '■■■■^■■■^•■>>'P^^!~.''.^- 

obliquely  under  the  lower  edge  of  the  -*--'■ 

conical  base  and  removing  the  soil  from  fa-  m. 

under  them,  after  which  the  whole  was  filled  in  witli  concrete.* 

In  cold  climates  the  contraction  of  the  iron  cylinder  upon  the 
masonry  filling  might  rupture  the  former;  hence,  it  is  sometimes 
recommended  to  fill  the  pile  below  the  frost  line  with  asphaltic  con- 
crete. It  has  also  been  proposed  to  line  the  cylinders  with  thick, 
soft  wood  staves,  which  will  compross  under  the  contraction  of  the 
iron  cylinder.  However,  the  danger  from  this  cause  is  not  very 
serious;  for,  after  the  concrete  has  set,  it  is  strong  enough  to 
support  the  load  if  the  iron  case  were  removed. 

435.  After  the  cylinder  has  reached  the  required  depth,  concrete 
enough  to  seal  it  is  laid  in  compressed  air;  and  when  this  has 
set,  tbe  remainder  can  be  laid  in  the  open  air.  A  short  distance 
at  tbe  top  is  usually  filled  with  good  masonry,  and  a  heavy  iron  cap 
put  over  all. 

"  Jonr.  Fnmk.  Imrt,,  voL  Iv.  pp.  68  «nd  177. 
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436.  Pheuxatic  CAHBOn.  A  pneumatic  caunon  is  an  ifninmiiw 
box — open  below,  bnt  air-tight  and  water-tight  elsewhere, — npon  the 
top  of  which  the  masonry  pier  is  built.  The  essential  difference 
between  the  pneumatic  pUe  and  the  pneumatic  caisson  is  one  of  de- 
gree rather  than  one  of  quality*  Sometimes  the  caisson  enTelops 
Mie  entire  masonry  of  the  pier ;  but  in  the  usual  form  the  masonry 
3uyelops  the  iron  cylinder  and  rests  upon  an  enlargement  of  tbo 
lower  end  of  it.  The  pneumatic  pile  is  sunk  to  the  final  depth  be- 
fore being  filled  with  concrete  or  masonry;  but  with  the  caisson 
the  masonry  is  built  upward  while  the  whole  pier  is  being  sunk 
downward,  the  masonry  thus  forming  the  load  which  forces  the 
caisson  into  the  soiL  A  pneumatic  caisson  is,  practically,  a  gigantic 
diving  bell  upon  the  top  of  which  the  masonry  of  the  pier  rests. 

Fig.  65  is  a  section  of  a  pier  of  the  bridge  across  the  Missouri 
'  Biver  near  Blair,  Neb.,*  and  shows  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
pier  and  pneumatic  caisson.  The  tube,  extending  through  the  mid- 
dle of  the  caisson  and  pier,  known  as  the  air-shaft,  is  for  the  ascent 
and  descent  of  the  men.  The  air-lock — situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  cylinders  which  form  the  air-shaft — consists  of  a  short  sec* 
tion  of  a  large  cylinder  which  envelops  the  ends  of  the  two  sections 
of  the  air-shaft,  both  of  which  communicate  with  the  air-lock  by 
doors  as  shown  in  Fig.  65.  The  apartment  in  which  the  men  are 
at  work  is  known  as  the  loorking  chamher  or  air-chamber.  The 
small  cylinders  shown  on  each  side  of  the  air-shaft  are  employed  in 
supplying  concrete  for  filling  the  working  chamber  when  the  sinking 
is  completed.  The  pipes  seen  in  the  air-chamber  and  projecting 
above  the  masonry  are  employed  in  discliarging  the  mud  and  sand, 
as  will  be  described  presently.  The  timbers  which  appear  in  the 
lower  central  portion  of  the  working  chamber  are  parts  of  the  trusses 
which  support  the  central  portions  of  the  roof  of  the  caisson. 

The  masonry  is  usually  begun  about  2  feet  below  low  water,  the 
space  intermediate  between  the  masonry  and  the  roof  of  the  working 
chamber  being  occupied  by  timber  crib-work,  either  built  solid  or 
filled  with  concrete.  In  Fig.  65  the  masonry  rests  directly  upon 
the  roof  of  the  air-chamber,  which  construction  was  adopted  for  the 
channel  piers  of  this  bridge  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  obstruction 
to  the  flow  of  the  water. 

Frequently  a  coffer-dam  is  built  upon  the  top  of  the  crib  (see 

*  From  the  report  of  Geo.  8.  Morison,  chief  engineer  of  the  bridge. 
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Plate  I);  bat  in  this  jiarticular  case  tlie  masonry  was  kept  above  the 
Bttrface  of  tho  wat«r,  honae  no  coSer-dam  was  employed.     Wbeti 


-Pmkchitic  Curhiii.— Bum  Budoe. 

J  coffor-diim  is  not  used,  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  tlie  rate  of 
piking  by  tlio  speed  with  which  the  masonry  am  hn  built,  which  U 
~    I  to  cniiBO  incoiivenience  and  delay.     When  the  coffer-dam  is 
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dispensed  with,  it  is  necessary  to  go  on  with  the  construction  of  the 
masonry  whether  or  not  the  additional  weight  is  needed  in  sinking 
the  caisson. 

437.  The  details  of  the  construction  of  pneumatic  caissons  can 
be  explained  best  by  the  description  of  a  particular  case. 

438.  FOXrNDATION  OF  THE  HAVBE  DE  OSACE  BRIDGE.  Folding, 
Plate  I  *  shows  the  details  of  the  construction  of  the  caisson,  crib> 
and  coffer-dam  employed  in  1884  in  sinking  pier  No.  8  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  bridge  across  the  Susquehanna  River  at 
Havre  de  Grace,  Md.  The  timber  work  of  Fig.  66  (page  293)  also 
shows  some  of  the  details  of  the  construction  of  the  walls  of  the 
working  chamber. 

439.  The  Caisson.  The  details  of  the  construction  of  the  caisson 
are  as  follows:  Six  courses  of  timber,  12  X  12  inch,  one  lying  on  top 
Ol  tlie  other,  formed  the  skeleton  of  the  walls  of  the  working  cham- 
ber. These  timbers  were  first  put  up  with  a  batter  of  |  of  an  inch 
horizontal  to  1  foot  vertical;  they  were  not  halved  at  the  corners, 
but  every  alternate  piece  was  carried  through  with  a  full  section, 
**  log-house"  fashion.  These  timbers  were  fastened  at  the  corners, 
intersections,  and  several  intermediate  points,  with  drift-belts  (§  381) 
1  iuch  square  and  22  inches  long.  Inside  of  this  timber  shell,  three 
courses  of  3-inch  phink,  placed  diagonally,  were  spiked  to  the  hori- 
zontal timbers  and  to  eacli  other  by  G-inch  and  7-iucli  boat-si)ikes. 
Inside  of  the  diagonal  planking  was  another  course  of  3-inch  plank 
pla.'i'd  vertically  and  well  spiked,  the  head  of  each  spike  being 
wrai»pcd  with  oakum  to  prevent  leakage.  The  vertical  seams  were 
thorou^rhly  calked. 

A  strong  and  thoroughly  braced  truss  (see  also  Fig.  66,  page  293) 

was  next  erected  longitudinally  through  the  center  of  the  working 

chamber.     The  first  course  in  the  deck  of  the  working  chamber  wa« 

tnen  placed  in  position  on  the  centnil  truss  and  side  walls.   The  w^ork- 

ing  chamber  was  9  feet  3  inches  high  from  bottom  of  shoe  to  the 

mderside  of  deck,  which  was  higher  than  required  for  working,  bnt 

•.as  adopted  so  as  to  permit  greater  depth  of  the  central  truss.     Out- 

■1"  of  the  horizontal  timbers,  after  thev  had  been  adzed  to  a  true? 

irfacLs  were  then  placed  the  12- by  14-inch  sticks  (shown  at  the  e:t- 


*  Compiled  from  the  original  working  drawings.     The  accompanying  desoriptioi* 
roil  personal  inspection  aided  by  an  article  in  Engineering  AVuw  by  Col.  Wm.  M 
allien,  cugincf  r  iu  charge. 
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treme  left  of  Fig.  GQ)  15  feet  long,  extending  2  feet  below  the  bottom 
horizontal  timber  and  having  their  lower  ends  beveled  as  shown. 
These  timbers  extended  6  feet  above  the  horizontal  members, 
and  were  shouldered  at  the  upper  end  so  that  three  of  the  deck 
courses  rested  upon  them.  Four  screw-bolts  were  passed  through 
each  outside  post  and  through  the  entire  wall;  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  two  drift-bolts,  1  inch  square  and  30  inches  long,  in  each  ver- 
tical served  to  more  thoroughly  bind  the  wall  together.  This  com- 
pound of  timber  and  planking  formed  the  walls  of  the  working 
chamber.  After  the  first  deck  course  was  in  place,  a  few  pieces  of 
the  second  course  were  laid  diagonally  to  give  it  stiffness;  the  under- 
side of  this  deck  or  roof  was  then  lined  with  planks  and  thoroughly 
calked,  and  a  false  bottom  put  into  the  working  chamber  prepara- 
tory to  launching  it. 

After  the  caisson  was  launched  the  deck  courses,  eight  in  all, 
were  put  on.  The  first  course  was  made  of  single-length  timbers, 
reaching  from  inside  to  inside  of  the  vertical  wall  posts,  and  resting 
on  top  of  the  horizontal  timbers  and  inside  planking  and  also  on  the 
top  chord  of  the  central  truss,  and  being  fastened  to  these  members 
by  22-inch  drift-bolts.  The  second  course  was  laid  diagonally  and 
was  made  of  varying  lengths  of  timbers.  The  third  course  was  laid 
from  side  to  side  across  the  caisson,  and  the  fourth  course  longi- 
tudinally and  resting  on  the  shoulders  of  the  12  X  14  inch  verticals. 
The  fifth  course  was  laid  across,  the  sixth  diagonally — crossing  the 
second  course, — and  the  seventh  and  eighth  courses  extended  to  the 
extreme  outside  limits  of  the  caisson  and  rested  on  the  heads  of  the 
vertical  posts.  This  general  arrangement  of  the  top  courses,  resting 
as  they  did  on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  the  outside  verticals,  gavo 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  posts  and  relieved  the  wall  bolts  of  the  great 
shearing  strain  to  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  subjected. 

The  outside  posts  were  bolted  to  the  deck  courses  by  one  3-foot 
screw-bolt  and  two  30-inch  drift-bolts,  fastening  them  to  the  longi- 
tudinal and  diagonal  courses  respectively.  The  several  deck  courses 
were  bolted  to  each  other  by  22-inch  drift-bolts  (not  shown  in  the 
illustrations),  spaced  5  feet  apart  along  each  stick.  All  the  timbers 
in  the  deck  were  bedded  in  cement  mortar  and  the  vertical  joints 
were  grouted,  so  as  to  give  a  full  and  uniform  bearing  for  each  stick 
and  also  decrease  the  leakage  and  danger  from  fire. 

The  center  truss  (see  also  Fig.  66)  was  constructed  to  bear  a  uni- 
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formly  (distributed  load,  or  to  act  as  a  cantilever.  It  was  oomposed* 
cf  a  tx»p  and  bottom  chord,  each  niade  of  two  12  x  12  inch  sticks^ 
with  posts  and  diagonals  of  wood,  and  vertical  and  diagonal  tie-rods 
1}  inch  m  diameter;  the  iron  vertical  rods  extended  through  thfr 
first  deck  courses,  and  the  top  chord  was  also  bolted  to  the  deck 
with  drift-bolts.  The  object  of  this  was  to  enable  the  truss  to  act 
as  a  stiffening  rib  to  the  deck,  independently  of  its  action  as  a. 
girder.  The  bottom  chord  was  also  extended  to  the  ends,  and  by 
means  of  straps  and  bolts  acted  both  as  a  strut  and  tie-brace  for  th» 
ends  of  the  caisson,  and  constituted  the  only  end  bracing. 

The  sides  of  the  caissons  were  braced  against  outside  pressures  hy 
16  X 16  inch  timbers  abutting  against  the  walls  and  bottom  chord  of 
the  center  truss,  and  against  pressure  from  the  inside  by  2-inch  iron 
tie-rods  extending  from  out  to  out  of  the  caisson,  none  of  which  are 
shown.  All  the  timber  used,  except  the  planking  and  outside  posta 
and  the  bracing  in  the  working  chamber,  was  12x12  inch.  Iron 
straps,  extending  6  feet  on  the  sides  and  ends,  were  placed  at  the 
comers  and  bolted  to  the  caisson  timbers.  These  straps  were  mado 
of  bar-iron  3x1  inch  and  prevented  spreading  of  the  walls  of  the 
caisson  under  excessive  pressure  within.  Planks  were  spiked  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  posts  ;  and  also  a  narrow  plank,  called  a  shoe^  was. 
spiked  under  the  bottom  of  the  posts  (see  Fig.  66). 

440.  ''  Tlie  construction  wjis  simple  and  strong  ;  in  no  case  waa 
there  any  bending  or  springing  of  the  walls.  The  arrangement  of 
the  cutting  edge  with  square  shoulders  was  a  departure  from  the 
ordinary  V-shape  (compire  Figs.  65  and  66,  pages  285  and  293), 
and  was  found  to  possess  many  advantages.  It  enabled  the  men  to 
better  regulate  tlie  sinking  of  the  caisson  by  giving  an  increased  bear- 
ing surface.  With  this  support,  the  material  could  be  cleaned  out 
from  under  one  side  or  end  ;  the  caisson  could  be  leveled  ;  and,  if 
tlie  material  was  softer  in  one  spot  than  another,  the  caisson  could 
be  prevented  from  tipping.  It  further  afforded  a  good  surface  for 
blocking  up  when  it  was  found  desirable  to  support  the  caisson 
during  the  removal  of  the  material  ;  and  it  gave  also  greater  security 
in  case  of  a  '  blow-out '  or  the  failure  of  air-pressure."* 

When  it  is  anticipated  that  gravel  or  bowlders  will  be  met  with 
in  sinkinjr,  the  cutting  edire  is  usually  shod  with  iron.  The  iron 
cutting  edge  was  omitted  in  all  the  caissons  for  this  bridge,  and  it  is 

♦Col.  Wm.  M.  Patton,  en^finoer  In  charj:©  for  the  i-ailroad  company. 
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claimed  that  the  experience  here  shows  that  "  in  no  case  is  an  iron 
shoe  either  advantageous  or  necessary.'* 

441.  The  Crib.  The  construction  of  the  crib  is  shown  very  fully 
in  Plate  I.  The  timbers  were  all  12  X  12  inches  square,  bolted  to 
each  other  by  22-inch  drift-bolts — spaced  5  or  6  feet  apart, — ^and 
were  dovetailed  at  the  corners  and  connections.  The  parts  of  all 
the  walls  of  the  crib  were  firmly  bolted  to  the  deck  of  the  caisson. 

Ordinarily  the  division  walls  of  the  crib  are  built  vertically  from 
top  to  bottom  ;  but  in  this  case,  they  were  oif-set,  as  shown,  to 
secure  a  better  bond  in  the  mass  of  concrete.  If  the  walls  are  built 
Bohd  from  top  to  bottom,  the  concrete  filling  is  thereby  divided  into 
a  number  of  separate  monolithic  columns ;  but  in  the  construction 
as  above,  the  concrete  forms  practically  a  single  solid  mass.  Tlu* 
walls  are  built  solid,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  concrete 
thoroughly  packed  in  around  so  many  timbers.  Large  stones,  such 
as  could  be  handled  by  one  man,  were  bedded  in  mortar  as  the  suc- 
cessive layers  of  concrete  were  formed,  and  over  and  around  these 
another  layer  of  concrete  was  rammed.  In  most  localities  there  is 
but  little  difference  in  cost  between  a  solid  timber  crib  and  one  with 
timber  pockets  filled  with  concrete. 

442.  The  Coffier-dam.  Uprights  were  first  placed  at  intervals  of 
about  5^  feet,  and  connected  by  mortise  and  tenon  to  caps  and 
sills.  This  frame-work  was  held  down  to  the  crib  by  rods  2  inches 
in  diameter,  having  hooks  at  the  lower  end  which  passed  into  eye- 
bolts  in  the  sides  of  the  crib.  On  the  sides  of  the  dam,  the  upper 
cud  of  these  rods  passed  through  12  X  12  inch  timbers  resting  on 
the  sides  of  the  dam  and  projecting  about  2  feet  outside ;  and  at  the 
ends  of  the  dam,  they  passed  through  short  pieces  bolted  to  one  of 
the  cross  timbers  and  projecting  beyond  the  end  of  the  dam. 

Owing  to  the  great  depth  required,  the  coffer-dam  was  built  in 
sections,  the  connecting  rods  being  made  in  sections  with  swivel 
connections.  The  second  section  was  not  added  until  the  depth 
sunk  required  it.  When  the  top  section  of  the  dam  was  put  o!i, 
the  projecting  ends  of  the  timbers  through  which  the  connecting 
rods  passed  were  sawed  off.  The  bottom  section  was  sheeted  with 
three  courses  of  3-inch  plank,  and  the  top  section  with  two  thick- 
nesses. The  joint  between  the  coffer-dam  and  the  crib,  and  also 
'he  sheeting,  were  well  calked. 

The  sides  of  the  coffer-dam  were  braced  against  the  pressure  of 
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the  water,  by  12  X  12  inch  timbers  resting  on  the  top  of  each 
tion,  and  by  a  system  of  bracing  in  the  middle  bf  each  seotum. 
When  the  masonry  was  completed,  the  coffer-dam  was  removed  by 
disconnecting  the  vertical  rods. 

448.  Kaehinery  Barge.  The  machinery  baige  was  an  ordinaiy 
flat-boat  fitted  np  for  the  pnrpose.  At  one  end  of  the  baige  there 
If  ere  three  boilers  each  of  fifty  horse-power.  In  the  middle  were 
two  large  air-compressors,  designed  by  the  contracting  engmeer, 
Oen.  Wm.  Sooy  Smith.  One  famished  all  the  compressed  air  re- 
qnired,  the  other  being  ready  for  use  in  case  of  any  accident  or 
break-down.  At  the  other  end  of  the  boat  were  two  Worth  ington 
steam  pomps  to  famish  water  for  the  excavating  plant  ased  in  the 
caisson.  There  were  also  a  small  engine  and  a  dynamo  which  fur- 
nished the  carrent  for  the  electric  lamps  ased  in  the  caisson  and,  at 
night,  on  the  oatside. 

444.  Katerial  Beqnired.  Table  31  gives  the  dimensions  and 
quantities  of  materials  in  the  pneamatic  foundations  of  this  bridge^ 
and  Table  32  (page  302)  gives  the  cost 

TABLE  81. 

dime17sion8  and  quantities  ov  materials  in  foundations  of 

""     Havre  de  Grace  Bridge.* 


Description. 

NUMBBR  or  THB  PlBR. 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

vm. 

IX. 

DlHKMSIONS: 

Caissons:— lensrth  at  bottom,  in  feet 

88.8 
25.9 
17.2 
9.2 
61.5 
24.2 
40.0 

208.478 

179.989 

2.0<S8 

880 

1,649 

000 

11,818 

84,181 

4.688 

2,472 

67.8 
2R.9 
17.2 
9.2 
61  6 
24.2 
420 

215,ft65 

197.910 

81, M7 

401 

1,H9.-J 

628 

15.651 

86.882 

TOO 

2,572 

79.4 
82.8 
17.2 
92 
77.6 
81.1 
22.2 

816.689 

148.988 

108,618 

681 

1,685 

126 

82,881 

4«,909 

11780 

8.892 

709 
32.6 
17.2 
9.2 
69.1 
80.8 
41.0 

281.540 

219,680 

85,7.'V9 

559 

2.581 

526 

81.006 

44.861 

10.089 

8.286 

78.2 

widtii 

he<{?ht  from  cuttinfr  ed«:e,  in  feet. . 
height  of  working  chamber,  in  feet 

Crib:— length,  in  feet 

width,    "      •*   

42.8 
19.8 
9.2 
76.4 
40.5 

heleht,   "      "  

82.8 

QUANTITIBS' 

Timber  in  the  caisson,   feet,  board  measure. 

*'       '*    *•    crib              **        "            ** 

"       "    •♦    coffer-dam." 

Concrete  in  working  chamber,  cubic  yards. . . 

•' crib.  shaftH.  etc.,          "       *'    ... 

below  cutting  edge,           "       "    ... 

Iron,  screw  bolts,    pounds 

466.185 

208,824 

126,689 

839 

8.173 

624 

88.485 

drif^bolts,            *'      

59,245 

spikes,                  **      

11.387 

cast  washers,       " 

8,585 

^  The  data  by  courtesy  of  Sooysmith  &  Co.,  contractors  for  the  pneumatic  foundations. 

445.  FOSITIOH  OF  THE  AlB-LOCX.     Before  the  construction  of 
the  St.  Louis  bridge^  the  air-lock  had  always  been  placed  at  the  top 
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of  the  air-shaft,  and  was  of  such  construction  that  to  lengthen  the 
shaft,  as  the  caisson  sunk,  it  was  necessary  to  detacli  the  lock,  add 
a  section  to  the  shaft,  and  then  replace  the  lock  on  top.  T^his  was 
not  only  mconvenient  and  an  interruption  to  the  other  work,  but 
required  the  men  to  climb  the  entire  distance  under  compressed 
air,  which  is  exceedingly  fatiguing  (see  §  4C0).  To  overcome  these 
objections,  Eads  placed  the  air-lock  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
This  position  is  objectionable,  since  in  case  of  a  **  blow-out,*'  /'.  c, 
a  rapid  leakage  of  air, — not  an  unfrequent  occurrence, — the  men 
may  not  be  able  to  get  into  the  lock  in  time  to  escape  drowning.  If 
the  lock  is  at  the  top,  they  can  get  out  of  the  way  of  the  water  by 
climbing  up  in  the  shaft. 

At  the  Havre  de  Grace  bridge,  the  air-shaft  was  constructed  of 
wrought  iron,  in  sections  15  feet  long.  The  air-lock  was  made  by 
placing  diaphragms  on  the  inside  flanges  of  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
top  section.  A  new  section  and  a  third  diaphragm  could  be  added 
without  disturbing  the  air-lock;  and  when  the  third  diaphragm 
was  in  place,  the  lower  one  was  removed  preparatory  to  using  it 
^gain.  Some  engineers  compromise  between  these  two  positions, 
^nd  leave  the  air-lock  permanently  at  some  intermediate  point  in 
the  pier  (see  Fig.  65,  page  285). 

446.  EXCAVATOBS.  In  the  early  application  of  the  pneumatic 
method^  the  material  was  excavated  with  shovel  and  pick,  elevated 
in  buckets  or  bags  by  a  windlass,  and  stored  in  the  air-lock.  When 
the  air-lock  was  full,  the  lower  door  was  closed,  and  the  air  in  the 
lock  was  allowed  to  escape  until  the  upper  door  could  be  opened, 
and  then  the  material  was  thrown  out.  This  method  was  expensive 
and  slow. 

In  the  first  application  of  the  pneumatic  process  in  America 
(§  430),  Gen.  Wm.  Sooy  Smith  invented  the  auxiliary  air-lock,^/. 
Fig.  63  (page  282),  through  which  to  let  out  the  excavated  mate- 
rial. The  doors,  /  and  g,  are  so  connected  together  that  only  one 
of  them  can  be  opened  at  a  time.  The  excavated  material  being 
thrown  into  the  chute,  the  closing  of  the  door  /  opens  g,  and  the 
material  slides  out.  This  simple  device  is  said  to  have  increased 
threefold  the  amount  of  work  that  could  be  done. 

447.  Sand-lift.  This  is  a  device,  first  used  by  Gen.  Wm.  Sooy 
Smith,  for  forcing  the  sand  and  mud  out  of  the  caisson  by  means 
•of  the  pressure  in  the  working  chamber.     It  consists  of  a  pipe. 
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reaching  from  the  working  chamber  to  the  snrfaoe  (see  Fig.  63  and 
Plate  I),  controlled  by  a  valve  in  the  working  chamber.  The  sand 
is  heap^  up  aronnd  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe,  the  valve  opened, 
and  the  pressure  forces  a  continnoas  stream  of  air,  sand,  and  water 
np  and  out.    For  another  application  of  this  principle,  see  §  413. 

In  sand,  this  method  of  excavating  is  very  eflSdent,  being  eight 
to  ten  times  as  expeditions  as  the  auxiliary  air-look.  Of  conrsa, 
the  efiSciency  varies  with  the  depth,  i.  e.,  with  the  pressure.  Whea 
the  soil  is  so  impervious  that  the  water  in  the  working  chamber  oaa 
not  be  forced  out  under  the  edge  of  the  caisson,  it  is  made  to  paoa 
through  the  sand-lift  pipe. 

The  '^goose-neck/'  or  elbow  at  the  top  of  the  discharge  pipe,  is 
worn  away  very  rapidly  by  the  impact  of  the  ascending  sand  and 
pebbles.  At  the  Havre  de  Grace  bridge,  it  was  of  chilled  iron  4 
inches  thick  on  the  convex  side  of  the  curve,  and  even  then  lasted 
only  two  days.  At  the  Brooklyn  bridge,  the  discharge  pipe  ter- 
minated  with  a  straight  top,  and  the  sand  was  discharged  against  a 
block  of  granite  placed  in  an  inclined  position  over  the  upper  end* 

Although  the  sand-lift  is  efficient,  there  are  some  objections  to 
it :  (1)  forcing  the  sand  out  by  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  de- 
creases the  pressure,  which  causes,  particularly  in  pneumatic  piles  or 
small  caissons,  the  formation  of  vapors  so  thick  as  to  prevent  the 
workmen  from  seeing ;  (2)  the  diminished  pressure  allows  the 
water  to  flow  in  under  the  cutting  edge  ;  and  (3)  if  there  is  much 
leakage,  the  air-compressors  are  unable  to  supply  the  air  fast 
enough. 

448.  Mud-pump.  During  the  construction  of  the  St.  Louis 
bridge,  Capt.  Eads  invented  a  mud-pump,  which  is  free  from  the 
above  objections  to  the  sand-lift,  and  which  in  mud  or  silt  is  more 
efficient  than  it.  This  device  is  generally  called  a  sand-pump,  but 
is  more  properly  a  mud-pump. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  Eads  pump  is  the  same  as  that 
employed  in  the  atomizer,  the  inspirator,  and  the  injector;  viz.,  the 
principle  of  the  induced  current.  This  principle  is  utilized  by  dis- 
charging a  stream  of  water  with  a  high  velocity  on  the  outside  of  a 
small  pipe,  which  produces  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  latter ;  when 
the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  outside  forces  the  mud  through  the 
small  pipe  and  into  the  current  of  water  by  which  the  mud  is 
carried  away.     The  current  of  water  is  the  motive  power. 
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hollow  pear-shaped  casting,  about  15  inohes  in  diameter  and  15 
inches  long,  a  section  of  which  is  shown  in  the  comer  of  Fig.  68. 
The  water  is  forced  into  the  pamp  at  a,  impinges  against  the  ooni* 
cal  casing,  dy  flows  around  this  lining  and  escapes  npwards  through 
a  narrow  annular  space,  /.  The  interior  casing  gives  the  water  an 
even  distribution  around  the  end  of  the  suction  pipe.  The  flow  of 
the  w&ter  through  the  pump  can  be  regulated  by  screwing  the  sno- 
tion  pipe  in  or  out,  thus  closing  or  opening  the  annular  space,  /. 
To  prevent  the  too  rapid  feeding  or  the  entrance  of  lumps,  which 
might  choke  the  pipe,  a  strainer — simply  a  short  piece  of  pipe^ 
plugged  at  the  end,  having  a  series  of  ^inch  to  |-inch  holes  bored 
in  ii — was  put  on  the  bottom  of  the  suction  pipe.  The  discharge 
pipe  of  the  mud-pump  terminates  in  a  '^goose-neck"  through 
which  the  material  is  discharged  horizontally. 

The  darkly  shaded  portions  of  the  section  of  the  pump  wear 

away  rapidly ;  and  hence  they  are  made  of  the  hardest  steel  and 

^constructed  so  as  to  be  readily  removed.    Different  engineers  have 

'  different  methods  of  providing  for  the  renewal  of  these  parts,  the 

•  outline  form  of  the  pump  varying  vrith  the  method  employed.    The 

pump  used  at  the  St.  Louis  bridge  was  cylindrical  in  outline,  but 

otherwise  essentially  the  same  as  the  above. 

449.  In  order  to  use  the  mud-pump,  the  material  to  be  exca- 
vated is  first  mixed  into  a  thin  paste  by  playing  upon  it  with  a  jet 
of  water.     This  pump  is  used  only  for  removing  mud,  silt,  and  soil 

f  containing  small  quantities  of  sand  ;  pure  sand  or  soil  containing 
large  quantities  of  sand  is  "  blown  out  "  with  the  sand-lift. 

The  water  is  delivered  to  the  mud-pump  under  a  pressure,  ordi- 
narily, of  80  or  90  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  At  the  St.  Louis 
bridge,  it  was  found  that  a  mud-pump  of  3i-inch  bore  was  capable 
of  raising  20  cubic  yards  of  material  120  feet  per  hour,  the  water 
pressure  being  150  pounds  per  square  inch.* 

450.  Water-column.  A  combination  of  the  pneumatic  process 
and  that  of  dredging  in  the  open  air  through  tubes  has  been  em- 
ployed extensively  in  Europe.  It  seems  to  have  been  used  first  r.t 
tlir  bridge  across  the  Rhine  at  Kehl.  The  same  method  was  usi  d 
at   the  Brooklyn  bridge.      The  principle  is  rudely  illustrated  in 


*  History  of  the  St.  Louis  Bridge,  p.  213. 
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Fig.  67.  The  central  shaft,  which  is  open  top  and  bottom,  projects 
a  little  below  the  cutting  edge, 
and  is  kept  full  of  water,  the 
greater  height  of  water  in  the 
column  balancing  the  pressure 
of  the  air  in  the  chamber.  The 
workmen  simply  push  the  mate- 
rial under  the  edge  of  a  water- 
shaft,  from  whence  it  is  exca- 
vated by  a  dredge  (§  412). 

451.  Blasting.  Bowlders  or 
points  of  rock  may  be  blasted  in 
compressed  air  without  any  ap- 
preciable danger  of  a  *^  blow- 
out*' or  of  injuring  the  ear- 
drums of  the  workmen.     This 
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point  was  settled  in  sinking  the  foundations  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge ; 
and  since  then  blasting  has  been  resorted  to  in  many  cases.  Bowl- 
ders are  sometimes  "  carried  down,'*  L  e,,  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  the  working  chamber  as  the  excavation  pro- 
ceeds, and  subsequently  imbedded  in  the  concrete  with  which  the 
air-chamber  is  filled. 

452.  Rate  of  Sinking.  The  work  in  the  caisson  usually  con- 
tinues day  and  night,  winter  and  summer.  The  rate  of  progress 
varies,  of  course,  with  the  kind  of  soil,  and  particularly  with  the 
number  of  bowlders  encountered.  At  the  Havre  de  Grace  bridge, 
the  average  rate  of  progress  was  1.37  ft.  per  day ;  at  Plattsmouth, 
2.22  ft.  ;  and  at  Blair,  1.75  ft.  per  day. 

453.  OuiniNO  the  Caisson.  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to 
control  the  descent  of  the  caisson  by  suspension  screws  connected 
with  a  frame-work  resting  upon  piles  or  pontoons.  In  a  strong 
current  or  in  deep  water,  it  may  be  necessary  to  support  the  caisson 
partially  in  order  to  govern  its  descent ;  but  ordinarily  the  suspension 
is  needed  only  until  the  caisson  is  well  imbedded  in  the  soil.  The 
caisson  may  be  protected  from  the  current  by  constmcting  a  break- 
water above  and  producing  dead  water  at  the  pier  site. 

After  the  soil  has  been  reached,  the  caisson  can  be  kept  in  its 
course  by  removing  the  soil  from  the  cutting  edge  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  caisson.     In  case  the  caisson  does  not  settle  down 
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after  tlie  soil  has  beon  rcmoTed  from  tinder  the  cutting  edge,  a  re- 
(JiiL'tion  of  a  few  pounds  in  the  air  preasure  in  the  working  chamber 
is  usnally  Biifficient  to  produce  the  desired  result.  At  the  Havre  de 
(li'acc  bridge,  it  wae  found  thut  by  allowing  the  discharged  mate- 
rizil  to  pile  up  against  the  ontsidc  of  the  caisson,  the  latter  coald 
bcmoved  luteraLly  almost  at  will.  The  top  of  the  caisson  was  made 
3  feet  larger,  ull  round,  than  the  lower  course  of  masonry,  to  allow 
for  deviation  in  sinking.  The  deviation  of  the  caisson,  which  was 
founded  flO  feet  below  the  water,  was  leas  than  IS  inches,  even 
though  neither  suspension  screws  nor  guide  piles  were  employed. 

In  sinking  the  fouudatioua  for  the  bridge  over  the  Missonri 
Eiver  near  Sibley,  Mo,,  it  was  necessary  to  move  the  caisson  con- I 
siderably  horizontally  without  sinking  it  mucli  farther,  'i'hia  wan 
accomplished  by  placing  a  number  of  posts — Vi  inches  square- 
in  ftn  ifiolined  posittoo  between  the  roof  of  the  working  ohamber 
and  a  temporary  timber  platform  resting  on  the  gnmnd  below. 
Wlien  these  poets  had  been  wedged  up  to  a  firm  bearing,  the 
ur  preesore  was  released.  The  water  flowing  into  the  caiscoD 
loosened  the  soil  on  the  ontside,  and  the  weight  of  the  caisson  own- 
ing on  the  inclined  posts  caused  them  to  rotate  abont  their  lower 
ends,  which  forced  the  caisson  in  the  desired  direction.  In  this 
way,  a  lateral  movement  of  3  or  4  feet  was  secured  while  sinking 
about  the  same  distance. 

A  caisson  is  also  sometimes  moved  laterally,  while  sinking, 
by  attaching  a  cable  which  is  anchored  off  to  one  side  and  kept 
taut. 

454.  A  new  method  of  controlling  the  descent  of  the  caisson  has 
been  recently  introduced,  which  is  specially  valuable  in  swift  cur- 
rents or  in  rivers  subject  to  sudden  rises.  It  waa  used  first  in  the 
construction  of  the  piers  for  a  bridge  across  the  Yazoo  River  near 
Vicksburg,  Miss.  A  group  of  73  piles,  each  40  feet  long,  was  driven 
into  the  river  bed,  and  sawed  off  under  the  water  ;  the  caisson  iv:i8 
then  floated  into  place,  and  lowered  until  the  heads  of  the  piles 
rested  against  the  roof  of  the  working  chamber.  As  the  work 
proceeded,  the  piles  were  sawed  off  to  allow  the  caisson  to  sink. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  employing  piles  in  this  case,  was  that,  if  the 
caiiiKon  did  not  finally  rest  upon  bed-rock,  they  would  assist  in  sup- 
porting the  pier. 

That  such  ponderous  masses  can  be  so  certainly  guided  in  their 
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descent  to  bed-rock,  is  not  the  least  valuable  nor  least  interesting 
feet  connected  with  this  method  of  sinking  foundations. 

455.  FSICTIONAL  Eesistakce.  At  the  Havre  de  Grace  bridge, 
the  normal  frictional  resistance  on  the  timber  sides  of  the  pneumatic 
caisson  was  280  to  350  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  for  depths  of  40  to  80  feet. 
the  soil  being  silt,  sand,  and  mud ;  when  bowlders  were  encoun- 
tered, the  resistance  was  greater,  and  when  the  air  escaped  in  large 
quantities  the  resistance  was  less.  At  the  bridge  over  the  Missouii 
Eiver  near  Blair,  Neb.,  the  frictional  resistance  usually  ranged  be- 
tween 350  and  450  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  the  soil  being  mostly  fine  sand 
with  some  coarse  sand  and  gravel  and  a  little  clay.  At  the  Brook- 
lyn bridge  the  frictional  resistance  at  times  was  600  lbs.  per  sq.  it. 
At  Cairo,  in  sand  and  gravel,  the  normal  friction  was  about  600  lbs. 
per  sq.  ft. 

For  data  on  the  friction  of  iron  cylinders  and  masonry  shafts, 
see  §§  418-19,  pjiges  275-77;  and  for  data  on  the  friction  of  ordi- 
nary piles,  see  §§  370-72,  pages  247-48. 

456.  FiLLUro  the  Aib-CHAMBEB.  When  the  caisson  has 
reached  the  required  depth,  the  bottom  is  leveled  off — by  blasting, 
if  necessary, — and  the  working  chamber  and  shafts  are  filled  with 
concrete.  Sometimes  only  enough  concrete  is  placed  in  the  bottom 
to  seal  the  chamber  water-tight,  and  the  remaining  space  is  filled 
with  sand.  This  was  done  at  the  east  abutment  of  the  St.  Louis 
bridge,  the  sand  being  pumped  ia  from  the  river  with  the  sand- 
pump  previously  used  for  excavating  the  material  from  under  the 
caisson. 

457.  Noted  Examples.  The  St.  Lonis  Bridge.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  steel-arch  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  at  St.  Louis  are 
the  deepest  ever  sunk  by  the  pneumatic  process,  and  at  the  time  of 
construction  (1870)  they  were  also  very  much  the  largest.  The 
caisson  of  the  east  abutment  was  an  irregular  hexagon  in  plan, 
83  X  70  feet  at  the  base,  and  64  X  48  feet  at  the  top — 14  feet  above 
the  cutting  edge.  The  working  chamber  was  9  feet  high.  The 
cutting  edge  finally  rested  on  the  solid  rock  94  feet  below  low 
water.  The  maximum  emersion  was  109  feet  8^^  inches,  the  greatest 
depth  at  which  pneumatic  work  has  yet  been  done.  The  other 
-caissons  were  almost  as  large  as  the  one  mentioned  above,  but  were 
not  sunk  as  deep. 

The  caissons  wore  constructed  mainly  of  wood ;  but  the  side 
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walk  and  tho  roof  were  mverod  with  pitite  iron  to  prevent  leakago. . 
and  Btrengtlionod  by  iron  girders  on  tlio  ipeide.  This  was  thu  first  j 
pneumatic  caisson  consti'Uct«d  in  America ;  and  the  use  of  liirge  I 
qaantities  of  timber  waa  an  important  innovation,  and  has  become  I 
one  of  the  dietiDguitthing  chanicteriiiliGs  of  American  practice.  In  I 
all  aubscqiiont  experience  in  this  country  {except  as  mentioned  in  | 
§  458),  the  iron  lining  for  the  working  chamber  has  been  dispensed  I 
with,  Tlie  masonry  rested  directly  upon  the  roof  of  the  ciiissoii,  1 
I.  e.,  no  crib-work  was  employed.  In  sinking  the  first  pncuwatio  I 
foundation  an  iron  coffer-dam  was  built  upon  the  top  of  the  caiaa 
but  the  last — tho  liirgest  and  deept'st — was  sunk  without  a  coffer-  ( 
dam.— It  dfpiirfurc  from  ordinary  En ropfiin  practice,  which  isocca^ 
aionally  followed  in  this  oonntry  (see  g  436). 

468.  The  BrooklTn  Sridge.  The  fonndationi  of  the  towen  of 
the  snspensioii  bridge  over  the  Bast  Biver,  between  New  York  Oi^ 
and  Brookljm,  are  the  lugest  ever  annk  by  the  pnenmatie  prooesi. 
The  foondaticm  of  the  New  York  tower,  which  waa  a  little  larger 
and  deeper  than  the  other,  woa  reotangalsr,  ITS  X  102  feet  at  th» 
bottom  of  the  fonodation,  and  157  X  77  feet  at  the  bottom  of  the 
masonry.  The  caisson  proper  was  31)  feet  high,  the  roof  being  a. 
solid  mass  of  timber  32  feet  thick.  The  working  chamber  was  9) 
feet  high.  The  bottom  of  the  foundation  is  78  feet  below  mean 
high  tide,  and  the  bottom  of  the  masonry  is  46}  foet  below  the 
same.  From  the  bottom  of  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the 
balustrade  on  the  tower  is  354  feet,  the  top  of  the  tower  being  376  , 
feet  above  mean  high  tide. 

To  make  the  working  chamber  air-tight,  the  timbers  were  laid 
in  pitch  and  all  scams  calked  ;  and  in  addition,  the  sidea  and  the 
roof  were  covered  with  plate  iron.  As  a  still  further  precaution, 
tbe  inside  of  the  air-chamber  was  coated  with  varnish  made  of  rosin, 
menhaden  oil,  and  Spanish  brown. 

For  additional  details  see  the  several  annual  reports  of  the  en- 
gineers in  charge,  and-  also  numerous  articles  in  the  engineering 
newspapers  and  magazines  from  1869  to  1872. 

459.  Forth  Bridge.  For  an  illustrated  account  of  the  pneumatic 
foundation  work  of  the  bridge  across  the  Frith  of  Forth,  Eng- 
land, see  Engineerinij  New.",  vol.  xiii.  pages  242-43.  The  caissons 
employed  there  differed  from  those  described  above  (1)  in  being 
made  almost  wholly  of  iron,  (2)  in  an  elaborate  system  of  cages  for 
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hoisting  the  material  from  the  inside^  and  (3)  in  the  use  of  inter- 
locked hydraulic  apparatus  to  open  and  close  the  air-locks.  Each 
of  the  two  deep-water  piers  consists  of  four  cylindrical  caissons 
70  feet  in  diameter  the  deepest  of  which  rests  96  feet  below  high 
tide. 

460.  Phtsiolooical  Epfect  of  Compbesseb  Air.  In  the  ap- 
plication of  the  compressed-air  process,  the  question  of  the  ability 
of  the  human  system  to  bear  the  increased  pressure  of  the  air  be- 
comes very  important. 

After  entering  the  air-lock,  as  the  pressure  increases,  the  first 
sensation  experienced  is  one  of  great  heat.  As  the  pressure  is  still 
further  increased  a  pain  is  felt  in  the  ear,  arising  from  the  abnormal 
pressure  upon  the  ear-drum.  The  tubes  extending  from  the  back 
of  the  mouth  to  the  bony  cavities  over  which  this  membrane  is 
stretched,  are  so  very  minute  that  compressed  air  can  not  pass 
through  them  with  a  rapidity  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium 
of  pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  drum  (for  which  purpose  the  tubes 
were  designed  by  nature),  and  the  excess  of  pressure  on  the  outside 
causes  the  pain.  These  tubes  can  be  distended,  thus  relieving  the 
pain,  by  the  act  of  swallowing,  or  by  closing  the  nostrils  with  the 
thumb  and  finger,  shutting  the  lips  tightly,  and  inflating  the 
cheeks.  Either  action  facilitates  the  passage  of  the  air  through 
these  tubes,  and  establishes  the  equilibrium  desired.  Tlie  relief  is 
only  momentary,  and  the  act  must  be  repeated  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  pressure  in  the  air-lock  increases.  This  pain  is  felt  only 
while  the  air  in  the  lock  is  beiug  *' equalized,''  i,  e.,  while  the  air  is 
being  admitted,  and  is  most  severe  the  first  time  compressed  air  is 
encountered,  a  little  experience  generally  removing  all  unpleasant 
sensations.  The  passage  through  the  lock,  both  going  in  and  com- 
ing out,  should  be  slow ;  that  is  to  say,  the  compressed  rir  should 
be  let  in  and  out  gradually,  to  give  the  pressure  time  to  equalize 
itself  throughout  the  various  parts  of  the  body. 

When  the  lungs  and  whole  system  are  filled  thoroughly  with 
the  denser  air,  the  general  effect  is  rather  bracing  and  exhilarating. 
The  increased  ji mount  of  oxygen  breathed  in  compressed  air  very 
much  accelerates  the  organic  functions  of  the  body,  and  hence  labor 
in  the  caisson  is  more  exhaustive  than  in  the  open  air :  and  on  get- 
ting outside  again,  a  reaction  with  a  general  feeling  of  prostration 
sets  in.     At  moderate  depths,  however,  the  laborers  in  the  caisson^ 
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after  a  little  experience,  feel  no  bad  effects  from  the  comprcsecd  air,    I 
either  while  at  work  or  afterwards.  I 

RemaiuiDg  too  loDgin  the  working  chamber  causes  a  form  of  ( 
paralyds,  recently  named  cai»son  disease,  which  is  sometimes  fatnl. 
The  injurious  effect  of  compressed  air  is  much  greater  on  men  ad-   i 
dieted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  than  on  others.     Only  ] 
sound,  able-bodied  men  should  Imj  permitted  to  work  in  the  caisson.   I 

In  passing  through  the  air-lock  on  leaving  the  air-chamber,  the  J 
workman  experiences  a  great  loss  of  heat  owing  (1)  to  the  expan*  | 
sion  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  lock,  (2)  to  the  expansion  of  the  free  ] 
gases  in  the  cavities  of  the  body,  and  (3)  to  the  hhomtion  of  the  J 
gases  held  in  solution  by  the  liquids  of  the  body.  Hence,  on  com-  < 
ing  out  the  men  should  be  protected  from  currents  of  air,  shoLtld  -J 
drink  a  cup  of  strong  hot  coffee,  dress  warmly,  and  lie  down  for  a  ] 
short  time.  J 

461.  No  phydological  difficulty  is  encountered  at  small  depths;  I 
but  this  method  is  limited  to  depths  not  much  exceeding  100  feet,  J 
owing  to  the  deleterious  effect  of  the  compressed  air  upon  the  work-  i 
men.     At  the  east  abutment  of  Ihe  8t.  IjOuib  bridge  ($  457).  tha  j 
caisson  was  sunk  110  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water.     Except 
in  this  instance,  the  compressed-air  jirocess  has  never  been  applied 
at  a  greater  depth  than  about  90  feet,     Theoreticallj',  the  depth,  in 
feet,  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  caisson  below  the  surface  divided  by 
33  is  equal  to  the  number  of  atmospheres  of  pressure.     The  press- 
ure is  never  more  than  this,  and  sometimes,  owing  to  the  fric- 
tional  resistance  to  the  flow  of  tlie  witter  through  the  soil,  it  is  a 
little  less.      Therefore  the  depth   does  not  exactly  indicate  the 
pressure  ;  but  the  rule  is  suificiectly  exact  for  this  purpose.    At  St. 
Louis,  at  a  depth  of  110  feet,  the  men  were  able  to  work  in  the 
compressed  air  only  four  hours  per  day  in  shifts  of  two  hours  each, 
and  even  then  worked  only  part  of  the  time  they  were  in  the  air- 
chamber. 

With  reasonable  care,  the  pneumatic  process  can  be  applied  at 
depths  less  than  80  or  90  feet  without  serious  consequences.  At 
great  depths  the  danger  can  be  greatly  decreased  by  observing  the 
following  precautions,  in  addition  to  those  referred  to  above  ;  (1)  In 
hot  weather  cool  the  air  before  it  enters  the  caisson  ;  *  (2)  in  cold 
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weather  warm  the  air  in  the  lock  when  the  men  corae  out ;  and 
(3)  raise  and  lower  them  by  machinery. 

For  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  various  aspects  of  this  subject, 
-see  Dr.  Smithes  article  on  the  **  Physiological  Effect  of  Compressed 
Air,"  in  the  Report  of  the  Engineer  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.* 

462.  Cost.  The  contract  for  pneumatic  foundation  is  usually 
let  at  specified  prices  per  unit  for  the  materials  left  permanently  in 
the  structure  and  for  the  material  excavated,  inclutling  the  neces- 
sary labor  and  tools.  The  prices  for  material  in  place  are  about  as 
follows  :  Timber  in  caisson  proper,  from  $40  to  $50  per  thousand 
feet,  board  measure,  according  to  tlie  locality  in  which  the  work  is 
done ;  and  the  timber  in  the  crib-work  and  coffer-dam  about  $5  to 
$7  per  thousand  less.  The  concrete,  which  is  usually  composed  of 
broken  stone  and  sufficient  1  to  2  or  1  to  3  Portland  cement  mortar 
to  completely  fill  the  voids,  costs,  exclusive  of  the  cement,  from  $5  to 
$7  per  cubic  yard  for  that  in  the  crib,  and  about  twice  this  sum  for 
that  in  the  air-chamber  and  under  the  cutting  edge.  The  wrought- 
iron  spikes,  drift-bolts,  screw-bolts,  and  cast-iron  washers  cost  from 
3^  to  6  cents  per  pound. f  The  caisson  and  filling  costs  from  $14  to 
$20  per  cubic  yard  ;  and  the  crib  and  filling  from  $8  to  $10. 

The  price  for  sinking,  including  labor,  tools,  machinery,  etc., 
ranges,  according  to  the  kind  of  soil,  from  18  to  40,  or  even  50, 
cents  per  cubic  foot  of  the  volume  found  by  multiplying  the.  area 
of  the  caisson  at  the  cutting  edge  by  the  final  depth  of  the  latter 
below  low  water.  In  sand  or  silt  the  cost  is  18  to  20  cents,  and  in 
stiff  clay  and  bowlders  40  to  50  cents. 

463.  Examples.  The  table  on  page  302  gives  the  details  of  the 
cost  of  the  pneumatic  foundation  of  the  flavre  de  Grace  bridge,  as 
fully  described  in  §§  438-44. 

The  table  on  page  303  gives  the  details  of  the  cost  of  the  pneu- 
matic caissons  of  the  bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  near  Blair, 
Neb.  The  caissons  (Fig.  65,  page  285)  were  54  feet  long,  24  feet  wide, 
and  17  feet  high.  In  the  two  shore  piers,  Nos.  I  and  IV  of  the 
table,  the  caissons  were  surmounted  by  cribs  20  feet  high  ;  but  in 
the  channel  piers,  the  masonry  rested  directly  upon  the  roof  of  the 


*  Priae  Essay  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  CoUege  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  New  York  City,  1873. 

t  There  are  usually  from  140  to  150  pounds  of  iron  per  thousand  feet  (board  meas- 
ure) of  timber. 
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TABLE  33. 
Cost,  to  the  R.  R.  Co.,  op  FotisoATiosa  op  Havos  de  Grack  Bridok.* 

ITTUIB. 

N-™e™o,™.P™. 

II. 

111. 

IV. 

vni. 

IX                         ^ 

Deplli  of  ciiltlne  edea  below  kin  w&lar 

f«l                .. 

Drpiii  i.r  euitiDKedBB  below  mud  line. 

■■        mudltae.ou.rt. 

9S.S 
IIS-IW 

TioiTS. 

SI 

lO.KH.M 

32.9 
1.M-.S8S 

iSS 

10  Bl 

».0 

1W.STB 
IK.5M 

tis.iTfl.o; 
B.iim.» 

1.7*9  » 

^« 

87,1118110 

B,a».i» 

'HI 

MWi!n 

g«MM 

lro>>.a»tat>.prrlb 

uoncreus   ®  »lfsOi«reii.  jrcl 

total  ccKt,  par  net  aa.  yd  ..... 
Cilb!  timber,  a  |«S per  M.r. 

con<.™«.®«Jop«ruBt<!U.Td  . 

tOUlUMl,l>.T™.fd. 

OoSer-dftiii:  tiinbei-,  a  tW  80  per  U 

Con  of  BlnklDg.  O  SO  clR.  p^cu.  ft.  of 

Omorne  below  lAillfdB  edge.  ©  llT.SJ 

ToluJ  font  per  eu.  j-d.  of  roundatlnn  be- 
Jow aiMonry.  iuuludlng  oollor-dnmB, 

63,018.47 
10.93 

ri.™4,is 

l».MH.I» 

10B.M8.T* 

I  K  Co  ,  per  n. 


IC)».^1.. 


The  work  wiis  dono,  in  1882-83,  by  the  bridge  company's 
men  under  the  direction  of  the  engineer. 

464.  In  1869-73,  thirteen  cylinders  were  sunk  by  the  plenum- 
pneumatic  process  for  the  piers  of  a  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill 
River  at  South  Street,  Philadelphia,  There  were  three  piere,  one 
of  which  was  a  pivot  pier.  There  were  two  cylinders,  8  feet  in 
diameter  and  83  feet  long,  sunk  through  23  feet  of  water  and  30 
feetof  "sand  and  tough  compact  mud  intermingled  with  bowlders;" 
two  cylinders,  8  feet  in  diameter  and  57  feet  long,  sunk  through  28 
feet  of  water  and  5  feet  of  soil  as  above ;  one  cylinder,  6  feet  in 
diameter  and  64  feet  long,  sunk  through  33  feet  of  water  and  IS 
fcot  of  soil  as  above  ;  and  8  columns,  4  feet  in  diameter  and  aggro- 
gating  507  feet,  sunk  through  22  feet  of  water  and  I S  feet  of  soil 
as  above,  A  10-foot  section  of  the  8-foot  cylinder  weijihed  14,000 
pounds,  of  the  6-foot,  10,800  pounds,  and  of  the  4-foot.  G.800 
pounds.     The  cylinders  rested  upon  bed-rock,  and  were  bolted  to 

10  pneumatic 
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it.     The  actual  cost  to  the  contractor,  exclusive  of  tools  and  ma- 
chinery^ was  as  in  Table  34  (page  304). 

TABLE  88. 
Cost  of  Pneumatic  Foundations  of  Blair  Bridge.* 


Itbms. 


Total  distance  caisson  was  lowered  after  comple- 
tion   

Final  depth  of  cutting  edge  below  surface  of  water 
"       "       mud  line 


Cainon  and  Ailing,  cost  of 

**       *•         *'      •'  per  cubic  yard 

Crib  and  filling,  cost  of 

"      ' per  cubic  yard  

Air-lof'k,  shafts,  etc.,  cost  of 

Sinking  caisson,  cost  of,  including  erection  and  re- 
moval of  machinery 

Sinking  calsxMon,  cost  or,  per  cubic  foot  of  displace- 
ment below  position  of  cutting  edge  when 
caisson  was  complet«*d 

Sinking  caiiwon,  cost  of,  per  cubic  foot  of  displace- 
ment below  surface  of  water 

Sinking  caisson,  cost  of.  per  cubic  foot  of  displace- 
ment below  nnnl  line 

Total  cost  t  of  foundation 

*•        '•       **  "  per  cubic  yard 


NtTMBBR  OF  THC  PhER. 


I. 


56.6  ft. 
51.9   •' 

47.7  •* 

$11,758.51 

14.81 

7.388.16 

8.85 

1,481.60 

5,772.62 


SOcts. 

8.6    •* 

0  8   '* 
$26,875.79 
15.98 


XL 


54.6  ft. 
62.8  •* 
51.0    " 

$12,886.56 
15.12 


1,567.42 
5,629.87 

8.0  cts. 

8.3   »* 

8  5   *' 
$19,583.85 
23  87 


in. 


66.2  ft. 
63.4  •* 
49.4    " 

$18,819.84 
16.74 


1,536.80 
6.888.16 

9.5  cts. 
9.9    ** 


IV. 


68.5  ft. 
67.0  •• 
54.7    '• 

$11,252.45 

18.77 

6,808.46 

7.'»» 

1,. •52 1. 08 

7.084  26 


7.1  cts. 
9.6    " 


10.8    *'       10  0    " 

$22,244.80  $26,161.25 

27.08  15.85 


Average  costt  of  the  foundations,  per  cubic  yard $20.70. 

466.  *' Excavation  in  the  Brooklyn  caisson  J  cost  for  labor 
only,  including  the  men  on  top,  about  $5.25  per  cubic  yard 
[19  cents  per  cubic  foot].  Running  the  six  air-compressors 
added  to  this  13.60  per  hour,  or  about  47  cents  \yoT  yard  ;  lights 
added  W.56  more ;  and  these  with  other  contingencies  nearly 
equaled  the  cost  of  labor.  The  great  cost  was  due  to  the  excessive 
hardness  of  the  material  over  much  of  the  surface,  the  caisson  finally 
resting,  for  nearly  its  whole  extent,  on  a  mass  of  bowlders  or  hard- 
pan.     The  concrete  in  the  caisson  cost,  for  every  expense,  about 

♦  Compiled  from  the  report  of  Geo.  8.  Morlson,  chief  engineer  of  the  bridge. 

t  Exclusive  of  engineering  expenses  and  cost  of  tools,  machinery,  and  buildings. 
In  a  note  to  the  author,  Mr.  M orison,  the  engineer  of  the  bridge  says :  ^'  It  is  impos- 
sible to  diTide  the  buildings,  tools,  and  engineering  expenses  between  the  substruct- 
ure and  other  portions  of  the  work.  The  bulk  of  the  items  of  tools  and  machinery 
[$12,969.88],  however,  relates  to  the  foundations."  The  engineering  expenses  and 
buildings  were  nearly  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  entire  bridge.  The  cost  of 
tools  and  ma<thinery  wa.s  equal  to  a  little  over  13  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  founda- 
tions as  above.  Including  these  items  would  add  nearly  one  sixth  to  the  amounts  in 
the  last  three  lines. 

I  For  a  brief  description,  see  i  458. 
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TABLE  84. 
Cost  of  Psbumatic  Piles  at  Priladelpbia  in  1889-T3.* 


DumcTu  or  CvuijDUa 

'""  "  ^''""'" 

4.n.        wt.    1    Rf(. 

C.»lofcaMlron,a|50.Brtp»rton 

-  ■■  ,i„.?s;;aVU8"-^n,^-,:.:;::::::;::::V;;.:- 

e,nia.u       uii.gs 

W8.«i|        ISS.M 

)is.nTTW 

Ti>tal  coBt  of  the  cyilndtf n  lu  plaoa 

Oowoflranper  lineal  fool  of  eyllnder  .,, 

■■     ■■  n.BterinlstorniMOi'.-ypBrHnMlfontof  cylinder... 
■■     •■  ilnkluraodUj-lnRmaMocrrperllneaKoDtotyyllodor 

Tolal  eoit.f  per  lineal  fool,  of  cylinder  la  place 

(«.0(I4.« 
OSTS 

*I5,50  per  cubic  yard.  The  caisson  anil  filling  together  fl^regated 
16,898  cubio  yards ;  and  tJie  nppKixiniate  cost  per  yard  tor  every 
expeuBO  was  ^20,71,"  J  The  foundation  therefore  cost  about  %30 
per  cubic  yui'd.  . 

The  pneamatic  foundations  for  the  chsnDel  piers  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Missouri  at  Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  cost  as  foUows:  One 
foiindatioD,  consisting  of  a  caisson  50  ft.  lojig,  20  ft.  wide,  and  15.5 
ft.  high,  aunnounted  by  a  crib  14.15  ft.  high,  sunk  through  13  ft. 
of  water  and  W  ft.  of  soil,  cost  $19.29  per  cubic  yard  of  net  volume. 
Another,  consisting  of  a  caisson  50  ft  long,  20  ft.  wide.,  and  15.5 
ft.  higli,  surmounted  by  a  crib  36.35  ft.  high,  sunk  through  lU 
ft.  of  water  and  44  ft.  of  soil,  cost  $14.45  per  cubic  yard  of  net 
volume.  § 

466.  European  Examples.  The  following  If  'b  interesting  as 
showing  tho  cost  of  pneumatic  work  in  Europe  : 

"  At  Moulins,  cast-iron  cylinders,  8  feet  2^  inches  in  diameter, 
with  a  filling  of  concrete  and  sunk  33  feet  below  water  into  marl, 
cost  $62.94  per  lineal  foot,  or  $89.71  for  the  iron  work,  and  $33.23 


*  Compiled  from  an  article  bf  D.  HcN.  Stanfler,  engineer  In  cbuge,  la  Trana.  Am. 
Soc.  of  C.  E.,  Tol.  vli.  pp.  287-800. 

t  Eiclnslre  o(  tools  and  mBchlner;. 

t  F.  ColUngnood,  aaalatant  englaeer  Brooklyn  bridge.  Id  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  of  C.  E. 

1  Compiled  from  the  report  of  Oeo.  8.  Horiiou,  chief  engineer  of  the  bridge. 

1!  By  Jules  Uaudacd,  as  translated  from  the  Frenob  b^  L.  T.  Vernon- Uaroonrt  for 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  CivU  Engineers  (London). 
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for  sinking  and  concrete.  At  Argenteuil,  with  cylinders  11  feet  10 
inches  in  diameter,  the  sinking  alone  cost  $42.12  per  lineal  foot 
[nearly  $10  per  cubic  yard],  where  a  cylinder  was  sunk  53  J  feet  in 
three  hundred  and  ninety  hours.  [The  total  cost  of  this  founda- 
tion was  $34.09  per  cubic  yard,  see  table  on  page  310.]  At  Orival, 
where  a  cylinder  was  sunk  49  feet  in  twenty  days,  the  cost  of  sinking 
was  $36.83  per  lineal  foot.  At  Bordeaux,  with  the  same-sized 
cylinders,  a  gang  of  eight  men  conducted  the  sinking  of  one  cylin- 
der, and  usually  34  cubic  yards  were  excavated  every  twenty-four 
hours.  The  greatest  depth  reached  was  55f  feet  below  the  ground, 
and  71  feet  below  high  water.  In  the  regular  course  of  working,  a 
cylinder  was  sunk  in  from  nine  to  fifteen  days,  and  the  whole  opera- 
tion, including  preparations  and  filling  with  concrete,  occupied  on 
the  average  25  days.  One  cylinder,  or  a  half  pier,  cost  on  the  aver- 
age $11,298.40,  of  which  $1,461  was  for  sinking.  M.  Morandi^re 
estimates  the  total  cost  of  a  cylinder  sunk  like  those  at  Argenteuil, 
to  a  depth  of  50  feet,  at  $7,012.80. 

467.  **  Considering  next  the  cost  of  piers  of  masonry  on  wrought- 
iron  caissons  of  excavation,  the  foundations  of  the  Lorient  viaduct 
over  the  Scorff  cost  the  large  sum  of  $24.11  per  cubic  yard,  owing  to 
difficulties  caused  by  the  tides,  the  labor  of  removing  the  bowlders 
from  underneath  the  caisson,  and  the  large  cost  of  plant  for  only 
two  piers.  The  foundation  of  the  Kehl  bridge  cost  still  more,  about 
$28.23  *  per  cubic  yard  ;  but  this  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  fair  in- 
stance, being  the  first  attempt  [see  §  429]  of  the  kind. 

**The  foundations  of  the  Nantes  bridges,  sunk  56  feet  below 
low- water  level,  cost  about  $14.84  per  cubic  yard.  The  average 
cost  per  pier  was  as  follows  : 

Caisson  (41  feet  4  inches  by  14  feet  6  inches),  50  tons  of  wrought 

iron  <a  $116.88 $5.84i 

Coffer-dam,  8  tons  of  wrought  iron  (^  $58.44 175 

Excavation,  916  cubic  yards  (^  $4.47 4.001 

Concrete 4,188 

Masonry,  plant,  etc 1,870 

Average  cost  per  pier $16,168 

"One  pier  of  the  bridge  over  the  Mouse  at  Rotterdam,  with  a 

*  Notice  the  slight  inconsistency  between  this  quantity  and  the  one  in  the  third 
line  from  the  last  of  the  table  on  |>age  810,  both  being  from  the  same  article. 
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caisson  of  22Z  tons  and  a  coffer-dam  casing  of  94  toiiB,  and  autik  75>l 
feet  below  high  water,  coat  470,858,  or  Jil^.O?  per  cubic  yard,  I 

"  The  Vichy  bridge  haa  five  pk-re  built  on  caissons  34  feet  by  IS  'I 
feet,  and  two  iibutments  on  caissons  20  feet  by  34  feet.  The  fons-  J 
diLtions  were  sunk  23  feet  in  the  ground,  the  upper  portion  con-  J 
eietiog  of  shingle  and  conglomcratud  gravel,  und  the  last  10  feet  ofM 
marl.     Tiie  cost  of  the  bridge  was  as  foUowa  :  I 

Interest  for  cl);b[  monilis,  und  ik'pruclnt-ion  of  plant  wortli  $111,480. .  f3.BSl9 

CoBiuf  prep&rttUou»,  approucli  bridge,  nud  uluglng. 4  WtJ 

CikissoQB (Bevea).  1501  loos®  (lliS.iSS  ]T.[06w 

Siiikiug  0,B^tB 

CoNCreM  and  masoury ; fi,bUft  I 

C'oulraclor'9  bonua  and  general  expenses Ij,10T:l 

Total  cost  of  five  foundfttions t4T,14l  I 

The  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  the  foundation  below  low  water  wasv 
iHJ.tiO.  of  which  the  sinking  aloue  coat  (3.50  in  gravel,  and  (4.3?  I 
iii  marl.  I 

'■  At  St.  Maurice,  the  cost  per  cubic  yard  of  fouiidatiou  wa«  1 
«l'i.'.l4,  p.rclnsive  of  stjiging."  1 

468.  COHCLVSIOB.  Except  in  very  ehallow  or  very  deep  water, 
tbe  compressed-air  process  has  almost  entirely  superseded  all  others. 
Tliu  following  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  method.  1.  It  is 
K'liable,  since  there  is  no  danger  of  the  caisson's  being  stopped, 
before  reaching  the  desired  depth,  by  Bunken  logs,  lx)wldera,  etc., 
t)r  by  excessive  friction,  as  in  dredging  through  tubes  or  sliafts  in 
■cribs.  2.  It  can  be  used  regardless  of  the  kind  of  soil  overlying  the 
rock  or  ultimate  foundation.  3.  It  is  comparatively  rapid,  since 
the  sinking  of  the  caisson  and  the  building  up  of  the  pier  go  on  at 
the  same  time.  4.  It  is  comparatively  economical,  since  the  weight 
added  in  sinking  is  a  part  of  the  foundation  and  is  permanent,  and 
the  removal  of  the  material  by  blowing  out  or  by  pumping  is  ns 
uniform  and  rapid  at  one  depth  as  at  another, — the  cost  only  bi'iiig 
increased  somewhat  by  the  greater  depth.  5.  This  method  allows 
ample  opportunitv  to  examine  the  ultimate  foundation,  to  level  the 
bottom,  and  to  remove  any  disintegrated  rock.  6.  Since  the  rock 
can  be  laid  bare  and  be  thoroughly  washed,  the  concrete  can  be  com- 
menced upon  a  perfectly  clean  surface ;  and  hence  there  need  be  no 
questioQ  as  to  the  stability  of  the  foundation. 
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Art.  5.  The  Freezing  Process. 

469.  PSINCIFLE.  The  presence  of  water  has  always  been  the 
great  obstacle  in  foundation  work  and  in  shaft  sinkings  and  it 
is  only  very  recently  that  any  one  thought  of  transforming  the 
liquid  soil  into  a  solid  wall  of  ice  about  the  space  to  be  excavated. 
The  method  of  doing  this  consists  in  inclosing  the  site  to  be  ex- 
cavated^ by  driving  into  the  ground  a  number  of  tubes  through 
which  a  freezing  mixture  is  made  to  circulate.  These  consist  of  a 
large  tube,  closed  at  the  lower  end,  inclosing  a  smaller  one,  open  at 
the  lower  end.  The  freezing  mixture  is  forced  down  the  inner 
tube,  and  rises  through  the  outer  one.  At  the  top,  these  tubes 
connect  with  a  reservoir,  a  refrigerating  machine,  and  a  pump. 
The  freezing  liquid  is  cooled  by  an  ice-making  machine,  and  then 
forced  through  the  tubes  until  a  wall  of  earth  is  frozen  around 
them  of  sufficient  thickness  to  stand  the  external  pressure,  when 
the  excavation  can  proceed  as  in  dry  ground. 

470.  HiSTOBT.  This  method  was  invented  by  F.  H.  Poetsch, 
M.D.,  of  Aschersleben,  Prussia,  in  1883.  It  has  been  applied  in 
but  three  cases.  The  first  was  at  the  Archibald  colliery,  near 
Schweidlingen,  Prussia,  where  a  vein  of  quicksand,  20  feet  thick,  was 
encountered  at  a  depth  of  about  150  feet  below  the  surface.  Here 
twenty-three  pipes  were  used,  and  35  days  consumed  in  the  freezing 
process,  under  local  difficulties.  The  second  was  at  the  Centrum 
mine,  near  Berlin,  where  about  107  feet  of  quicksand,  etc.,  was 
penetrated.  Engineers  had  been  baffled  for  years  in  their  attempts 
to  sink  a  shaft  here ;  but  in  33  days  Mr.  Poetsch  had,  with  only  16 
freezing  tubes,  secured  a  6-foot  wall  of  ice  around  the  shaft  area,  and 
the  shirft  was  excavated  and  curbed  without  difficulty.  The  third 
piece  of  work  was  at  the  Eimilia  mine,  Fensterwalde,  Austria,  in 
1885,  where  an  8^-foot  shaft  was  sunk  through  115  feet  of  quick- 
sand.* 

471.  Details  of  the  Pbocess.  In  the  last  case  mentioned 
above,  "  12  circulatory  tubes  were  used,  sunk  in  a  circle  about  14 
feet  in  diameter,  from  12  to  15  days  being  required  to  sink  them  a 
depth  of  about  100  feet.     The  outside  tubes  were  8^^  inches  in 


*  As  this  Yolumo  is  going  through  the  press,  this  method  is  being  applied  in  two 
places  in  this  country— Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  and  Wyoming,  Penn.~in  sinking 
mine-shafts. 
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diameter,  and  made  of  plate  iron  0.16  inch  thick.  The  tubes  wen 
sunk  by  aid  of  the  water* jet.  They  were  giren  a  yery  slight  inoli* 
nation  oatward  at  the  bottom  to  avoid  any  deviation  in  sinking 
that  might  interfere  with  the  line  of  the  shaft.  The  freeiing 
liquid  employed  was  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  con- 
geals  at  a  temperature  of  —35''  C.  ( —31'^  F.).  The  circulation  of 
the  liquid  through  the  tubes  was  secured  by  a  small  pump  with 
a  piston  6  inches  in  diameter  and  a  12*inch  stroke.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  operation,  this  pump  made  30  double  strokes  per  min- 
ute,  which  was  equivalent  to  the  passage  of  0.6  gallon  of  the  liquid 
through  each  tube  per  minute ;  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  when 
it  was  only  necessary  to  maintain  the  low  temperature,  the  pump 
strokes  were  reduced  to  15  per  minute.  The  refrigerating  machine 
employed  was  one  of  a  model  guaranteed  by  the  maker  to  produce 
1,100  pounds  of  ice  per  hour.  The  motive-power  was  supplied  by 
a  small  engine  of  about  5  horse-power.  The  ammoniac  pump  had 
a  piston  2.8  inches  in  diameter  and  a  9.2-inch  stroke,  and  made  80 
strokes  per  minute.  The  pressure  maintained  was  about  10  atmos- 
pheres. The  quantity  of  ammoniacal  liquid  necessary  to  charge 
the  apparatus  was  281  gallons ;  and  under  normal  conditions  the 
daily  consamption  of  this  liquid  was  0.78  gallon. 

''The  actaal  shaft  excavation  was  commenced  53  days  after  the 
freezing  apparatus  had  been  set  in  motion.  The  freezing  machine 
was  in  operation  240  days.  The  work  was  done  without  difficulty, 
and  a  progress  of  1.64  feet  per  day  was  made.  The  timbering  was 
vory  light,  but  no  internal  pressure  of  auy  kind  was  observed.  The 
brick  masonry  used  for  finally  lining  the  shaft  was  about  11  inches 
thick.  When  the  shaft  was  finished,  the  tubes  were  withdrawn 
without  difficulty,  by  circulating  through  them  a  hot,  instead  of  a 
cold,  solution  of  the  chloride  of  calcium,  thus  thawing  them  loose 
from  the  surrounding  ice.  The  tubes  were  entirely  uninjured,  and 
could  be  used  again  in  another  similar  operation. 

472.  ''The  material  in  the  above  plant  is  estimated  to  have  cost 
$15,000,  and  $4,800  more  for  mounting  and  installation.  The  daily 
expense  of  conducting  the  freezing  process  is  estimated  at  $11.  The 
total  expense  for  putting  down  the  shaft  is  estimated  at  $128.66  per 
linear  foot.'^  *    The  last  is  equivalent  to  about  $2.25  per  cubic  foot. 

*  £}ngifuering  News^  ypl.  xiv.  pp.  24,  25,  translated  from  Le  06nie  Civil  of  Jane  IS, 
1885. 
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473.  Modification  for  Foundations  under  Water.  For  sinking 
foundations  under  water,  two  methods  of  applying  this  process  have 
been  proposed.  One  of  these  consists  in  combining  the  pneumatic 
^nd  freezing  processes.  A  pneumatic  caisson  is  to  be  sunk  a  short 
•distance  into  the  river-bed^  and  then  the  congealing  tubes  are 
applied,  and  the  entire  mass  between  the  caisson  and  the  rock  is 
frozen  solid.  When  the  freezing  is  completed,  the  caisson  will  be 
practically  sealed  against  the  entrance  of  water,  and  the  air-lock  can 
be  removed  and  the  masonry  built  up  as  in  the  open  air. 

The  other  method  consists  in  sinking  an  open  caisson  to  the 
xiver-bed,  and  putting  the  freezing  tubes  down  through  the  water. 
When  the  congelation  is  completed,  the  water  can  be  pumped  out 
and  the  work  conducted  in  the  open  air. 

474.  Advahtaoes  Claimed.  It  is  claimed  for  this  process  that 
it  is  expeditious  and  economical,  and  also  that  it  is  particularly 
yaluable  in  that  it  makes  possible  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  total 
cost  before  the  work  is  commenced, — a  condition  of  affairs  unat- 
tainable by  any  other  known  method  in  equally  difficult  ground.  It 
has  an  advantage  over  the  pneumatic  process  in  that  it  is  not  limited 
by  depth.  It  can  be  applied  horizontally  as  well  as  vertically,  and 
hence  is  specially  useful  in  sub-aqueous  tunneling,  particularly  in 
Boiis  which,  with  compressed  air,  are  treacherous. 

475.  Difficulties  Ahticipated.  So  far  it  has  been  used  only 
in  sinking  shafts  for  mines.  Two  difficulties  are  anticipated  in  ap- 
plying it  to  sink  foundations  for  bridge  piers  in  river  beds ;  viz., 
(1)  the  difficulty  in  sinking  the  pipes,  owing  to  striking  sunken  logs, 
bowlders,  etc.;  and  (2)  the  possibility  of  encountering  running 
water,  which  will  thaw  the  ice-wall.  These  difficulties  are  not  in- 
surmountable, but  experience  only  can  demonstrate  how  serious 
they  are. 

476.  Cost.     See  §  472,  and  compare  with  table  on  page  3101 

Art.  6.    Comparison  of  Methods. 

477.  The  following  comparison  of  tlie  different  methods  is  from 
an  article  by  Jules  Gaudard  on  Foundations,  as  translated  by  L.  F. 
Vernon-Harcourt  for  the  proceedings  of  tlie  Institute  of  Civil  En- 
gineers (London).  Except  as  showing  approximate  relative  costs  in 
Europe,  it  is  not  of  much  value,  owing  to  improvement  made  since 
the  article  was  written,  to  the  differences  between  European  and 
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American  practico,  and  to  difforencea  in  cost  of  materials  in  the  two 
countries, 

478.  "  M.  Croizette  DesnoyerB  has  framed  a  claasification  of  tho 
metkods  of  foundations  moBt  suitable  for  different  depths,  and  als»  i 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  each.     These  estimates,  howeyer,  must  be-  J 
considered  merely  approximate,  as  unforeseen  eiroumstancea  pro- 
duce conaiderable  variations  in  works  of  this  nature. 
TABLE  3C. 
Cost  of  Vasioub  Kikds  op  Focndatioks  im  Ecbope. 
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*  See  mlBo  H  ^SS-ST.  t  Se«  foot'DOte  on  page  >KI. 

"When  the  foundations  consist  of  disconnected  pillars  or  piles, 
the  above  prices  must  be  applied  to  the  whole  cubic  content,  inclnd- 
ing  the  intervals  between  the  parts  ;  bnt  of  course  at  an  equal  cost 
solid  piers  are  the  best. 

479.  "  For  pile-work  foundations  the  square  yard  of  base  is  prob- 
ably a  better  unit  than  the  cnbio  yai'd.  Thus  the  foundations  of 
the  Vernon  bridge,  with  piles  from  24  to  31  feet  long,  and  with 
cross-timbering,  concrete,  and  caisson,  cost  $70  per  square  yard  of 
base.  According  to  ostimates  made  by  M.  Picqnenot,  if  the  foun- 
dations !iad  been  put  in  by  means  of  compressed  air,  the  cost  would 
iiuve  been  1159.61 ;  with  a  caisson,  not  water-tight,  sunk  down, 
tC6.37  ;  with  concrete  pouired  into  a  space  inclosed  with  sheeting, 
t(!3.23  ;  and  by  pumping,  t83.56  per  square  yard  of  base." 


PART   IV. 

MASONRY  STRUCTURES. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
MASONRY    DAMS. 

480.  It  is  not  the  intention  here  to  discuss  every  feature  of 
masonry  dams ;  that  has  been  done  in  the  special  reports  and  arti- 
<5le8  referred  to  in  §  520,  page  334.  The  fundamental  principles 
will  be  considered,  particularly  with  reference  to  their  applica- 
tion in  the  subsequent  study  of  retaining  walls,  bridge  abutments, 
bridge  piers,  and  arches.  The  discussions  of  this  chapter  are 
applicable  to  masonry  dams,  reservoir  walls,  or  to  any  wall  which 
counteracts  the  pressure  of  water  mainly  by  its  weight. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  masonry  dam  may  resist  the 
thrust  of  the  water ;  viz.,  (1)  by  the  inertia  of  its  masonry,  and 
{H)  as  an  arch.  1.  The  horizontal  thrust  of  the  water  may  be  held 
in  equilibrium  by  the  resistance  of  the  masonry  to  sliding  forward 
or  to  overturning.  A  dam  which  acts  in  this  way  is  called  a  gravity 
dam.  2.  The  thrust  of  the  water  may  be  resisted  by  being  trans- 
mitted laterally  to  the  side-hills  (abutments)  by  the  arch-like  action 
of  the  masonry.  A  dam  which  acts  in  this  way  is  called  an  arched 
dam. 

Only  two  dams  of  the  pure  arch  type  have  ever  been  built.  The 
almost  exclusive  use  of  the  gravity  type  is  due  to  the  uncertainty 
of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  laws  governing  the  stability  of 
masonry  arches.  This  chapter  will  be  devoted  mainly  to  gravity 
dams,  those  of  the  arch  type  being  considered  only  incidentally. 
Arches  will  be  discussed  fully  in  Chapter  XVIII. 
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Art.  1.  Stability  of  Gravity  Dams. 

481.  PaorciPLES.  By  the  principles  of  hydrostatics  ve  know 
(1)  that  the  pm^ure  of  a  liquid  upon  any  siirfuce  is  eqnal  to  the 
weight  of  a  volume  of  the  liquid  whose  baae  is  the  area  of  the  im- 
mersed surface  and  whose  height  is  the  vertical  distance  of  the  center 
of  gravity  of  that  surface  below  the  upper  surface  of  the  water  ;  (2^ 
that  this  preseure  is  always  perpendicular  to  the  pressed  surface; 
and  (3)  that,  for  rectangular  surfaces,  tiiis  pressure  may  be  con- 
sidered us  n  eingle  force  applied  at  a  distunco  below  the  upper  I 
surface  of  the  liquid  equal  to  }  of  the  depth. 

482.  A  gravity  dam  may  fail  (I)  by  sliding  along  a  horizontal  ' 
joint,  or  (2)  by  overturning  about  the  front  of  a  horizontal  joint, 
or  (3)  by  crushing  the  masonry,  particularly  at  the  front  of 
any  horizontal  joint.  However,  it  is  admitted  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  failures  of  dams  is  due  to  defects  in  the  founda- 
tion. The  method  of  securing  a  firm  foundation  has  already  been 
discussed  in  Part  III ;  and,  Iioucl',  this  sulijcrt  will  lie  considered 
here  only  inoideatally.  There  is  not  mnch  probabilify  that  a  dam 
will  tail  by  sliding  forward,  but  it  may  fail  by  overtnming  or  by  the- 
crushing  of  the  masonry.  These  three  methods  of  failure  will  be- 
considered  separately  and  in  the  above  order. 

483.  Id  the  discuBsions  of  this  article  it  will  be  necessary  to- 
consider  only  a  section  of  the  wall  included  between  two  vertical 
planes — a  unit  distance  apart — perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the- 
wall,  and  then  so  arrange  this  section  that  it  wilt  resist  the  loads  and 
pressure  put  upon  it ;  that  is,  it  is  sufficient,  and  more  convenient,, 
to  consider  the  dam  as  only  a  unit,  say  1  foot,  long. 

484.  NonEncLATlTBE.  The  following  nomenclature  will  be  used 
throughout  this  chapter  : 

S^  the  horizontal  pressure,  in  pounds,  of  the  water  against  a 
section  of  the  back  of  the  wall  1  foot  long  and  of  a  height 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  wall, 
W^  the  weight,  in  pounds,  of  a  section  of  the  wall  1  foot  long, 
w  =  the  weight,  in  pounds,  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  masonry, 
b  =  the  height,  in  feet,  of  the  wall ;  i,  e.,  A  =  EF,  Fig.  68. 
t  =  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  cross  section ;  i.  e.,  1=  A  Br 

Fig,  68. 
/  =  the  width  of  the  wall  on  top  ;  i.  e.,t=D  £,  Fig.  68. 
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h  =  the  batter  of  the  wall,  L  e.,  the  inclination  of  the  surface 
per  foot  of  rise — V  being  used  for  the  batter  of  the  up- 
stream face  and  J,  for  that  of  the  down-stream  face. 
x  =  A  C=  the  distance  from  the  down-stream  face  of  any  joint  to 
the  point  in  which  a  vertical  through  the  center  of  gravity 
of  the  wall  pierces  the  plane  of  the  base. 
d  =  the  distance  the  center  of  pressure  deviates  from  the  center 
of  the  base. 
62.5  =  the  weight,  in  pounds,  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water. 

486.  Stability  AOAIKST  SUDme.  The  horizontal  pressure  of 
the  water  tends  to  slide  the  dam  forward^  and  is  resisted  by  the 
friction  due  to  the  weight  of  the  wall. 

486.  Sliding  Force.  The  horizontal  pressure  of  the  water 
against  an  elementary  section  of  the  wall,  by  principle  (1)  of  §  481, 
is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  section  multiplied  by  half  the  height  of 
the  wall,  and  that  product  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  unit  of  water;  or 


H=hXlXihx  62.5  =  31.25  A". 
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Notice  that  H  is  the  same  whether  the  pressed  area  is  inclined  or 
vertical ;  that  is  to  say,  H  is  the  horizontal  component  of  the  total 
pressure  on  the  surface. 

487.  Besisting  Forces.     The  weight  of  an  elementary  section  of 
the  wall  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  vertical  2> 

cross  section  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  unit  of  the  masonry.  The  area  of 
the  cross  section,  ABED,  Fig.  68,  equals 

EFxDE^^EFxFB'\-kDOxAG 

=  ht+ih'y+ih'b^    ...     (2) 

Then  the  weight  of  the  elementary  sec- 
tion of  the  wall  is 


W=w(hi  +  i?i'b'  +  ih'b,)    .    (3) 
The  vertical  pressure  of  the  water  on 


ac  p 

Fio.  68. 

the  inclined  face  increases  the  pressure  on  the  foundation,  and, 
consequently,  adds  to  the  resistance  against  sliding.  The  vertical 
pressure  on  E  B  is  equal  to  the  horizontal  projection  of  that  area 
multiplied  by  the  distance  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  surface 
below  the  top  of  the  water  and  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  unit  of 


I 


water,  or,  the  vertical  pressure  =  FB  X  1  X  i  A  X  62.5  =  A  i'  x 
}A  X  63.5  =  31.25  A' S'. 

4B8.  If  the  earth  re^  agaiust  the  heel  of  the  dam  (the  bot- 
tom of  the  inside  face),  it  will  increase  the  pressure  ou  the  fouu- 
datiou,  since  earth  weighs  more  thau  water  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
borizontul  pressure  of  the  earth  will  be  a  little  greater  than  that  of 
an  equal  height  of  water.  However,  since  the  net  resistance  with 
the  earth  upon  the  heel  of  the  wall  is  greater  than  with  an  equal 
depth  of  water,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  water  extends  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wall. 

If  the  water  finds  its  way  under  and  around  the  foundation  of 
the  wall,  even  in  very  thin  sheets,  it  will  decrease  the  pressure  of 
the  wall  on  the  foundation',  aud,  cousequeutly,  decrease  the 
stahility  of  tlie  wall.  The  effective  weight  of  the  submerged  por- 
tion of  the  wall  will  be  decreased  621-  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  However,  the 
assumption  that  water  in  hydrostatic  condition  finds  its  way  under  ' 
or  into  a  dam  is  hardly  admissible ;  hence  the  effect  of  buoyancy  ! 
will  not  be  considered.* 

489.  Co-efficient  of  FrictioB.  The  values  of  the  co-efficient  of  { 
friction  most  freqin-iitly  required  in  masonry  computations  are  given 
in  the  table  on  page  315.  There  will  be  frequent  reference  to  this 
table  in  subsequent  chapters ;  and  therefore  it  is  made  more  full 
than  is  required  in  this  connection.  The  values  have  been  collected 
from  the  best  authorities,  and  are  believed  to  be  &ir  averages.  See 
also  the  table  on  page  276. 

490.  Conditioii  f6r  Equilibrium.  In  order  that  the  wall  may 
not  slide,  it  is  necessary  that  the  product  found  by  multiplying  the 
co-efBcient  of  friction  by  the  sum  of  the  weight  of  the  wall  and  the 
vertical  pressure  of  the  water  shall  be  greater  than  the  horizontal 
pressure  of  the  water.  That  is  to  say,  in  order  that  the  dam  may 
not  slide  it  is  necessary  that  n  {W -\- Zl.'Zh  h*  b')  shall  be  greater 
than  H\  or,  in  mathematical  language, 

H  31.25  A' 

^-^  »r+31.26  A'i'-^wCAf +  JA*A'+iA'S,)-|-31.25A'*" 

■  BlDce  the  above  was  written,  Jas.  B.  Francis  preaented  a  paper  (May  Ifl,  1888) 
before  the  American  Societj-  of  Civil  Engineers,  which  seemfl  to  show  that  water 
pressure  Is  commnnlCHted,  almost  undiminished,  through  a  layer  of  Portland  cement 
mortar  (1  part  cement  and  3  parts  sand)  1  foot  thiolc 
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TABLE  86. 
Co-efficients  of  Friction  for  Dry  Masonry. 


Dbscription  of  thk  Masonry. 


8oft  limestone  on  soft  limestone,  both  well  dressed , 

Brick- work  on  brick- work,  with  slightljr  damp  mortar 

Hard  brick- work  on  hard  brick-work,  with  slightly  damp  mortar 

Point-dressed  granite  on  like  granite ... 

•*         *  *  *•        '*  well-aressed  granite 

Common  brick  on  common  brick , 

"  »«      ««  Ijurd  limestone 

Hard  limestone  on  bard  limestone,  with  moist  mortar 

Beton  blocks  (pressed)  on  like  beton  blocks 

Fine-cut  granite  on  pressed         *'  '*      

Welldre^ed  granite  on  well  dressed  granite 

Polished  limestone  on  polished  limestone 

"Well-dressed  granite  on  like  ^rmnitc,  with  fresh  mortar 

Common  brick  on  common  brick,  with  wet  mortar 

Polished  marble  on  common  brick 

Point-dressed  granite  on  gravel 

"  dryclay 

"  '•  "        "sand , 

**moistclay 

Wrought  iron  on  well-dressed  limestone 

•*         '*      **  hard,  well  dressed  limestone,  wet 

Oak,  flatwise,  on  limestone , 

"     endwise,  on  limestone 


CO-KFFICIBNT. 


0.75 
0.75 
0.70 
0.70 
0.65 
0.65 
0.65 
0.65 
0.65 
0.60 
0.60 
0.60 
0.50 
0.50 
0.45 

0.60 
0.50 
0.40 
0.88 
0.50 
0.25 
0.65 
0.40 


"which  reduced  becomes 


62.5  A 

^-^  w{2t+h{y  +  bj)  +  62.5  h  V* 


(4) 


The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  masonry,  w,  varies  between  125  lbs. 
for  concrete  or  poor  brick- work,  and  160  lbs.  for  granite  ashlar. 
Dams  are  usually  built  of  rubble,  which  weighs  about  150  lbs.  per 
cu.  ft.  To  simplify  the  formula,  we  will  assume  that  the  masonry 
weighs  125  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.;  t.  c,  that  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
masonry  is  twice  that  of  water.  This  assumption  is  on  the  safe  side, 
whatever  the  kind  of  masonry.*     Making  this  substitution  in  (4) 


*  Increased  safety  generally  requires  Increased  cost  of  construction,  and  hence 
it  is  not  permissible  to  use  approximate  data  simply  because  the  error  is  on  the  side 
toward  safety.  It  will  be  shown  that  there  is  no  probability  of  any  dam*s  failing  by 
sUding,  and  that  the  size,  and  coDsequently  the  volume  and  cost,  are  determined  by 
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Other  things  heing  the  eame,  the  thinner  the  wall  at  the  top^  J 
the  easier  it  will  slide.  If  the  Bection  of  the  wall  is  a  triangle,  i 
if  /  =  0.  then  by  equation  (5)  we  see  that  the  dam  is  safe  against-l 
eliding  when 

■I  '>"(P^) "H 

An  examination  of  the  table  on  page  315  shows  that  there  is 
probability  that  the  co-efficient  of  friction  will  be  less  than  0,5;  and 
inserting  this  vduo  of  /i  in  {6)  shows  that  sliding  cun  not  take  , 
place  if   (jft'  +  *|)  >  or  —  1.     To  prevent  overturning,  (6'  +  6,) 
is  usually  =  or  >  1  (sec  Fig.  72,  page  338);  and.  besides,  a  eon-  j 
siderable  thickness  at  the  top  (see  §  50'J)  is  needed  to  resist  th»   ' 
shock  of  waves,  etc.     Henee  there  is  no  probability  of  the  dam's   i 
failing  by  sliding  forwai-d.     Further,  the  po-efficient  of  friction  in 
the  table  on  page  315  takes  no  account  of  the  cohesion  of  the  mor- 
tar, which  may  have  a  possible  maximum  value,  for  best  Portland 
mortar,  of  36  tons  per  sq.  ft  (500  lbs.  per  sq.  in.);  and  this  gives, 
still  greater  security.    Again,  the  earth  on,  and  also  in  front  of,  the 
toe  of  the  wall  adds  greatly  to  the  resistance  against  sliding.     Fi- 
nally, it  is  customary  to  build  masonry  dams  of  nncoursed  rnbble 
(§§  213-17),  to  prevent  the  bed-joints  from  becoming  chaDnels  for 
the  leakage  of  water ;  and  hence  the  stones  are  thoroughly  inter- 
locked,— which  adds  still  further  resistance.     Therefore  it  is  certain 
that  there  ie  no  danger  of  any  masonry  dam's  failing  by  eliding  for- 
ward under  the  pressure  of  still  water. 

491.  It  has  occasionally  happened  that  dams  and  retaining  walls 
have  been  moved  bodily  forwaid,  sliding  on  their  base;  but  such  an 
occurrence  is  certainly  unusual,  and  is  probably  the  result  of  the 
wall's  having  been  founded  on  an  unstable  material,  perhaps  on  an 
inclined  bed  of  moist  and  uncertain  soil.  In  moat  that  was  said  m 
Fart  III  concerning  foundations,  it  was  assumed  that  the  fonnda- 
1 1ll' iliineuBioiu  required  to  prevent cnuliinguidoTertiirniDg;  bence  LhiB  appruxlnut 
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tion  was  required  to  support  only  a  vertical  load.  When  the  struct* 
ure  is  subjected  also  to  a  lateral  pressure,  as  in  dams,  additional 
means  of  security  are  demanded  to  prevent  lateral  yielding. 

When  the  foundation  rests  upon  piles  a  simple  expedient  is  to 
drive  piles  in  front  of  and  against  the  edge  of  the  bed  of  the  founda- 
tion; but  obviously  this  is  not  of  much  value  except  when  the  piles 
reach  a  firmer  soil  than  that  on  which  the  foundation  directly  rests. 
If  the  piles  reach  a  firm  subsoil,  it  will  help  matters  a  little  if  the 
upper  and  more  yielding  soil  is  removed  from  around  the  top  of  the 
pile,  and  the  place  filled  with  broken  stone,  etc.  Or  a  wall  of  piles 
may  be  driven  around  the  foundation  at  some  distance  from  it,  and 
timber  braces  or  horizontal  buttresses  of  masonry  may  be  placed  at 
intervals  from  the  foundation  to  the  piles.  A  low  masonry  wall  is 
sometimes  used,  instead  of  the  wall  of  piles,  and  connected  with  the 
foot  of  the  main  wall  by  horizontal  buttresses,  whose  feet,  on  the 
counter-wall,  are  connected  by  arches  in  a  horizontal  plane  in  order 
to  distribute  the  pressure  more  evenly. 

In  founding  a  dam  upon  bed-rock,  the  resistance  to  sliding  on 
the  foundation  may  be  greatly  increased  by  leaving  the.  bed  rough  ;. 
and,  in  case  the  rock  quarries  out  with  smooth  surfaces,  one  or  moro 
longitudinal  trenches  may  be  excavated  in  the  bed  of  the  foundation, 
and  afterwards  be  filled  with  the  masonry. 

In  the  proposed  Quaker  Bridge  dam  the  maximum  horizontal 
thrust  of  the  water  is  equal  to  0.597  of  the  weight  of  the  masonry. 

492.  Stability  AOAIKST  Ovestitbnino.  The  horizontal  pres- 
sure of  the  water  tends  to  tip  the  wall  forward  about  the  front  of 
any  joint,  and  is  resisted  by  the  moment  of  the  weight  of  the  wall. 
For  the  present,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  wall  rests  upon  a  rigid 
base,  and  therefore  can  fail  only  by  overturning  as  a  whole. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  stability  against  overturning  can  be 
completely  determined  either  by  considering  the  moments  of  the 
several  forces,  or  by  the  principle  of  resolution  of  forces.  In  the 
following  discussion  the  conditions  will  be  first  determined  by  mo- 
ments, and  afterward  by  resolution  of  forces. 

493.  A.  By  Moments.  The  Overturning  Moment.  The  pressure 
of  the  water  is  perpendicular  to  the  pressed  surface.  If  the  water 
presses  against  an  inclined  face,  then  the  pressure  makes  the  same 
angle  with  the  horizontal  that  the  surface  does  with  the  vertical. 
Since  there  is  a  little  difficulty  in  Ending  the  arm  of  this  force,  it  is 
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more  convenient  to  deal  with  the  horizontal  and  vertical  compon^its  J 

of  the  pressure. 

The  horizontal  pressure  of  the  water  can  be  found  by  eqaatioa  1 
(1),  page  313.     The  arm  of  this  force  is  equal  to  J  A  (principle 
§  481).     Hence  the  moment  tending  to  overturn  the  wall  is  equal  to  < 


\  Hh  =  i  31.35  h' 

which,  for  convenience,  represent  by  J/, . 

494.  The  Beiisting  Soments.     The  forces  resteting  the  i 
tuniing  are  (1)  the  weight  of  the  wall  and  (2)  the  vertical  preeaure  1 
of  the  water  on  the  inclined  face. 

The  weight  of  the  wall  can  be  computed  by  equation  (3),  page  ] 
313.  It  acta  vertically  through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  cross  1 
section. 

The  center  of  gravity  can  ht-  found  algebraically  or  graphically. 
There  are  several  ways  in  each  case,  but  ] 
the  following  graphical  solution  is  the  sim- 
plest. In  Fig.  69.  draw  the  diagonals  D  U 
and  A  E.  and  lay  off  A  J  =  EI;  then 
draw  D  J,  and  mark  the  middle  of  it  Q. 
The  center  of  gravity,  0,  of  the  area 
ABED  is  at  a  diBLinee  from  Q  towards 
B  equal  Xo  ^  Q  B.  This  method  is  appli- 
caWe  to  any  four-eided  figure. 
_  The  position  of  the  center  of  gravity  can 
also  be  found  algebraically  by  the  principle 
'">'  <*•  that  the  moment  of  the  entire  mass  about 

Any  point,  as  A,  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  part  ADO,  plus 
ihe  moment  of  the  portion  D  E  F  0,  plus  the  moment  of  the  part 
E  B  F, — all  about  the  same  point,  A.  Stating  this  principle  alge- 
braically gives 

i  hb,(ih'  b,)  +  k  t  (i  t  +  hb,)  +  ih'b'  (i  hb'  +  I  +  h  b,) 

=  {lk'b'  +  ht  +  ^h'b,)x,     .         ...     (8) 

in  which  x  =  the  distance  A  C.    Solving  (8)  gives 

-     ih'b;+ih'b"  +  htb,  +  iC-\-ihlh'  +  ih'b'b,        , 
*=  ih(b'  +  b,)  +  l  •      ^^> 
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The  arm  of  the  weight  \8  A  C  {=  x),  and  therefore  the  mo- 
ment is 

WxAC  =  w[ht  +  ih'{b'  +  b,)'\z,.    .    .     (10) 

which,  for  convenience,  represent  by  -3/, . 

496.  The  vertical  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  inclined  face, 
B  By  has  been  computed  in  §  487,  which  see.  This  force  acts  ver- 
tically between  ^and  J?,  at  a  distance  from  B  equal  to  \  F  Bi  the 
arm  of  this  force  is  ^  ^  -  J  FB  =  I  -  \hV  =  hh,  + t +ihV. 
Therefore,  the  moment  of  the  vertical  pressure  on  the  inclined 
face  is 

31.25  V  J'  (A  *,  +  ^  +  I  A  V)y    ....     (11) 

which,  for  convenience,  represent  by  Jf, .     Of  course,  if  the  pressed 
face  is  vertical,  if,  will  be  equal  to  zero. 

496.  The  moment  to  resist  overturning  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
(10)  and  (11)  above,  or  if,  +  if, . 

The  moment  represented  by  the  sum  of  M^  and  if,  can  be  deter- 
mined  directly  by  considering  the  pressure  of  the  water  as  acting 
perpendicular  to  E  B  dX\  E  B  from  B\  the  arm  of  this  force  is  a 
line  from  A  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  action  of  the  pressure.  If 
the  cross  section  were  known,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  measure 
this  arm  on  a  diagram;  but,  in  designing  a  dam,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  conditions  requisite  for  stability  before  the  cross  section 
can  be  determined,  and  hence  the  above  method  of  solution  is  the 
better. 

497.  Condition  for  Equilibrium.  In  order  that  the  wall  may 
not  turn  about  the  front  edge  of  a  joint,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
overturning  moment,  M^ ,  as  found  by  equation  (7),  shall  be  less 
than  the  sum  of  the  resisting  moments,  M^  and  M^ ,  as  found  by 
equations  (10)  and  (11) ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  factor  against  over- 
turning =  ^^2.±r^ (12) 

498.  Factor  of  Safety  against  Overturning.  In  computing  the 
stability  against  overturning,  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  wafcer 
against  the  inside  face  is  frequently  neglected;  i.e.,  it  is  assumed 
that  M^ ,  as  above,  is  zero.  This  assumption  is  always  on  the  safe 
side.  Computed  in  this  way,  the  factor  of  safety  against  overturn- 
ing for  the  proposed  Quaker  Bridge  dam,  which  when  completed 
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will  be  considerably  the  largest  dam  in  the  world,  vnries  between! 
".0?  and  3,6S.  Krantz,*  who  included  the  vertical  component  i 
bis  Goiuputations,  considers  a  factor  of  ^.5  to  5.55  us  safe,  the  larger  1 
Talue  being  for  the  largest  dam,  owing  to  the  more  serious  ConM-  ] 
quenceB  of  failure.  The  greater  the  factor  of  safety  provided  for, 
the  greater  is  the  first  cost;  and  the  less  the  factor  of  safety,  the  1 
greater  the  expense  of  nmintenancc,  Inclnding  a  possible  reconstrao- 1 
tion  of  the  structure. 

489.  B.  Bt  EEsOLonoH  07  Fobces.  Io  Fig.  TO,  jTIb  the  center  I 
of  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  back  ol'l 
the  wall.     K  B  =  \EB.    o  is  the  cei 

PI         ^  .  .  ..  of  gravity  of  the  wall, — found  as  already   ' 

/  V--  described.     Through  ii' draw  a  line,  A' a, 

/  r  perpendicular  to  E  B;   through  o  draw  a 

/  \  vertical   line   o  a.      To  any  convenient 

'  scale  lay  off  nb  equal  to  the  total  pressure  1 

of  the  water  against  E  B,  and  to  the  I 
same  scale  make  itf  equal  to  the  weight  | 
of  an  elementary  section   of  the   wall 
Complete  the  i)ariillelognim  a  b  ef.     The 
^^- '™-  diagonal   ae   intereects   the  base  of  the 

wall  at  JV. 

600.  Ou  the  assumption  that  the  masonry  and  {oandation 
are  absolutely  incompressible  (the  compressibility  will  be  considered 
presently),  it  is  clear  that  the  wall  will  not  overturn  as  long  as  the 
resultant  ae  intersects  the  base  AB  between  A  and  B.     The  factor 

against  overturning  is  -j^^,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  equation  (12). 

The  wall  can  not  slide  horizontally  on  the  base,  when  the  angle 
NaC\&  less  than  the  angle  of  repose,  t.  e.,  when  tan  NaC\b  less 
'  than  the  co-efficient  of  friction.  The  factor  against  sliding  is  equal 
to  the  co-eflficient  of  friction  divided  by  tan  NaC,  which  is  only 
another  way  of  stating  the  conclusion  drawn  from  equation  (4), 
page  315. 

501.  STA3IUIT  A6AIH8T  CeushhtO.  The  preceding  discussion 
of  the  stability  against  overturning  is  on  the  assumption  that  the 
masonry  does  not  crush.     This  method  of  failure  will  now  be  con- 


>>  StDd;  o[  Re«erv<^  WaUi,"  Hahaii's  tnuisUtion,  p.  63. 
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sidered.  When  the  reservoir  is  empty,  the  pressure  tending  to 
produce  crushing  is  the  weight  of  the  dam  alone,  which  pressure  is 
distributed  uniformly  over  the  horizontal  area  of  the  wall.  When 
the  reservoir  is  full,  the  thrust  of  the  water  modifies  the  distribution 
of  the  pressure,  increasing  the  pressure  at  the  front  of  the  wall  and 
decreasing  it  at  the  back.  We  will  now  determine  the  law  of  the 
variation  of  the  pressure. 

Let  A  B,  Fig.  71,  represent  the  base  of  a  vertical  section  of  the 
dam  \   ov  A  B  may  represent  the  rect- 
angular base  (whose  width  is  a  unit)  of 
any  two  bodies  which  are  pressed  against 
«ach  other  by  any  forces  whatever. 


rio.  n. 


Jf  =  the  resulting  moment  (about  -4)  of 

all  the  external   forces.     In   the 

ease  of  a  dam,  M=  M^~-  if,, — see 

equations  (7)  and  (U). 
W  =  the  total  normal  pressure  on  A  B, 

In  the  case  of  a  dam,  W  =  the  weight  of  the  masonry. 
P  =  the  maximum  pressure,  per  unit  of  area,  at  A. 
p  =  the  change  in  unit  pressure,  per  unit  of  distance,  from  A 

towards  B. 
X  =  any  distance  from  A  towards  B. 
JP  —  px  =  the  pressure  per  unit  at  a  distance  x  from  A. 
J^  =z  a  general  expression  for  a  vertical  force. 

The  remainder  of  the  nomenclature  is  as  in  §  484,  page  312, 
Taking  moments  about  A  gives 

M-Wx'\-r{P-px)dx.x^{)\.     ,     .     (13) 

M-  Wx  +  iPr-ipP  =  0 (14) 

For  equilibrium,  the  sum  of  the  forces  normal  to  A  B  must  also 
be  equal  to  zero ;  or 

2r  =  -  W+   r  (P''px)dx=:Oy    .    .     .     (15) 

from  which 

'pr  =  2Fl-2W.     ......     (16) 


K.*  • 


f  tlie  Btability  against  overturning  be  determined  algebraically,  ('.  f .  ^ 
"D  equation  (L'3),  tlien  .W and  x  are  known. and  P  can  be  computed 
efjuation  (17).  I 

If  the  wall  is  symmetrical  x  =  il,  and  (17)  bocomes  I 


Equation  (18)  is  a  more  general  form  of  equalinn  (1),  page  305,  { 
since  in  the  latter  there  is  but  one  external  force  acting,  and  thab  I 
is  horizontal.  I 

W 

In  equation  (18),  notice  that  —    is  the  uniform  pressure  o^AR   ' 

dne  to  the  weight  of  the  wall  ;  also  that  -^  ie  the  increase  of  prea- 

fiure  at  A  due  to  the  tendency  to  overturn,  and  that  conaequently 
the  uniform  pressure  at  B  is  decreased  a  like  amount. 

603.  The  maximum  pressure  may  be  found  also  in  another  way. 
Assume  that  i\^,  Fig.  71,  is  the  center  of  pressure.  Let;),  (=  B L} 
represent  the  pressure  at  B,  and  p,  (=  A  £')  that  at  A  ;  and  any 
intermediate  ordinate  of  the  trapezoid  .4  fi£f  will  represent  th& 
preasnre  at  the  corresponding  point.  Then,  since  the  forces  acting- 
on  A  B  must  be  in  equilibrium  for  translation,  the  area  of  the 
trapezoid  will  represent  the  entire  pressure  on  the  base  A  B.  Stated 
algebraically,  this  is 

&±i=i=  w.  ...:..  .  (i9> 

Alao,  since  the  forces  acting  on  A  B  must  be  in  equilibrium  for 
rotation,  the  moment  of  the  pressure  to  the  right  of  N  must  be. 
equal  to  that  to  the  left ;  that  is  to  say,  the  center  of  graviiy  of  ihs 
trapezoid  ABLE  must  lie  in  the  line  NJ.  By  the  principles  of 
analytical  mechanics,  the  ordinate  A  N  to  the  center  of  gntTity 
ABLEvi 
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Solving  (19)  and  (20)  gives 

P^  =  -l f- (^^> 

If  the  wall  is  a  right-angled  triangle  with  the  right  angle  at  A, 

X  =  il,  which^  substituted  in  the  above  expression,  shows  that  the 

2  W 
pressure  at  A  is  —=—,  and  also  that  the  pressure  at  B  is  zero, — all 

of  which  is  as  it  should  be.  Equatmi  (21)  is  a  perfectly  general 
expression  for  the  pressure  betweefi  any  two  plane  surfaces  pressed 
together  by  normal  forces.  Notice  that  equation  (21)  is  identical 
with  the  first  two  terms  of  the  right-hand  side  of  equation  (17). 

The  form  of  (21)  can  be  changed  by  substituting  for  x  its  value 
i  /  —  d ;  then 

P.  =  ^^'-^. m 

Equation  (22)  gives  the  pressure  at  ^  due  to  the  weight  of  the 
wall ;  but  it  will  also  give  the  maximum  pressure  on  the  base  due 
to  both  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  forces,  provided  d  be  taken 
as  the  distance  from  the  middle  of  the  base  to  the  point  in  which 
the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  cuts  the  base.  Therefore  we  may 
write 

i>  =  -^  +  ^. TO 

604.  Equation  (23)  is  the  equivalent  of  equation  (17),  page  322. 
It  is  well  to  notice  that  equation  (23)  is  limited  to  rectangular  hori- 
zontal cross-sections,  since  it  was  assumed  that  the  pressure  on  the 
section  varies  as  the  distance  back  from  the  toe.  If  the  stability 
against  overturning  is  determined  algebraically,  as  by  equation  (12), 
then  equation  (17)  is  the  more  convenient ;  but  if  the  stability  is 
determined  graphically,  as  in  Fig.  70,  then  equation   (23)  is  the 

2  W 
simpler.     Notice  that  if  t?  =  ^  Z,  P  =  — y-,  which  is  in  accordance 

with  what  is  known  in  the  theory  of  arches  as  the  principle  of  the 
middle  third  ;  that  is,  as  long  as  the  center  of  pressure  lies  within 
the  middle  third  of  the  joint,  the  maximum  pressure  is  not  more 
than  twice  the  mean,  and  there  is  no  tension  in  any  part  of  th» 
joint. 
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Notice,  in  eqnatioa  (23),  that  - 


■  is  the  nniform  load  od  the  bftsa:fl 


and  also  that  — yi —  '^  '^^  increase  of  pressure  due  to  the  eccentric-  | 

itj  of  the  loud.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the  deviation  d  ie  caused  j 
by  the  form  of  the  wall  or  by  forces  tending  to  produce  overturn-  j 
ing. 

505.  Tenaion  on  the  Hasonry.     By  an  analysis  similar  to  that! 
iibove,  it  can  bo  shown  thiit  the  decrease  in  pressure  at  B,  due  to  j 
the  overturning  moment,  is  equal  to  the  increase  at  vf.     It  d  =  \l, 
then  by  equation  (33)  the  increase  at  A  aod  decrease  at  B  is  iV, 
that  is  to  say,  the  pressure  at  J  ]&  Z  W  and  that  at  B  is  aero. 
Therefore,  if  the  center  of  pt'easuie  departs  more  than  ^  I  from  tha  | 
center  of  the  Ijase,  there  will  be  a  minus  pressure,  i.  e.  tension,  at 
B,    TTudcr  this  condition,  the  triangle  A  VK",  in  Fig,  71,  page 
381,  represents  the  total  pressure,  and  the  triangle  B  V  L'  the  total 
tension  on  the  masonry, — .1  K'  being  the  maximum  pressure  at  A, 
and  BL'  the  maximum  teusiou  at  B. 

If  a  good  (juality  of  cement  mortar  is  used,  it  is  not  unreaec 
able  to  count  upon  a  little  resistance  from  tension.  As  a  general 
rule,  it  is  more  economical  to  increase  the  quantity  of  stone  than  the 
quality  of  the  mortar  ;  but  in  dams  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  good 
mortar  to  prevent  (1)  leakage,  (2)  disintegi-ation  on  the  water  side, 
and  (3)  crushing.  If  the  resistance  due  to  tension  is  not  included 
in  the  computation,  it  is  an  increment  to  the  computed  margin  of 
safety. 

506.  If  the  masonry  be  considered  as  incapable  of  resisting  by 
tension,  then  when  d  in  equation  ('33)  exceeds  ^  I  the  total  pre^ 
sure  will  be  borne  on  A  Y,  Fig.  71.  In  this  case  A  N"  (the  distance 
from  A  to  the  point  where  the  resultant  pierces  the  base)  will  be 
leaa  than  ^l.  U  A K"  represents  the  maximum  pressure  P,  then 
the  area  of  the  triangle  A  VK"  will  represent  the  total  weight  W. 
The  area  of  A  VK"  =  \AK"  X  A  r=JPx  SAN'.  Hence 
IPxZAN'  =  W,or 


~ZAN'~Z{il-dy 


(24) 


To  illustrate  the  difference  between  equations  (23)  and  (24), 
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assume  that  the  distance  from  the  resultant  to  the  center  of  the  base 
is  one  quarter  of  the  length  of  the  base^  i.  e.,  assume  that  d  =  iL 
Then,  by  equation  (23),  the  maximum  pressure  at  A  is 

I 

and  by  equation  (24)  it  is 

That  is  to  say,  if  the  masonry  is  capable  of  resisting  tension,  equa- 
tion (25)  shows  that  the  maximum  pressure  is  2^  times  the  pressure 
due  to  the  weight  alone  ;  and  if  the  masonry  is  incapable  of  resist- 
ing tension,  equation  (26)  shows  that  the  maximum  pressure  is  2 J 
times  the  pressure  due  to  the  weight  alone. 

Notice  that  equation  (24)  is  not  applicable  when  d  is  less  than 
4/ ;  in  that  case,  equation  (23)  must  be  used. 

607.  Limiting  Pressure.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  actual  design- 
ing of  the  section,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  upon  the  maximum  pressure 
per  square  foot  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  subject  the  masonry.  Of 
course,  the  allowable  pressure  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the 
masonry,  and  also  upon  the  conditions  assumed  in  making  the  com- 
putations. It  appears  to  be  the  custom,  in  practical  computations, 
to  neglect  the  vertical  pressure  on  the  inside  face  of  the  dam,  i.  e., 
to  assume  that  if, ,  equation  (11),  page  319,  is  zero  ;  this  assumption 
is  always  on  the  safe  side,  and  makes  the  maximum  pressure  on  the 
outside  toe  appear  greater  than  it  really  is.  Computed  in  this  way, 
the  maximum  pressure  on  rubble  masonry  in  cement  mortar  in 
some  of  the  great  dams  of  the  world  is  from  11  to  14  tons  per  sq. 
ft  The  proposed  Quaker  Bridge  dam  is  designed  for  a  maximum 
pressure  of  16.6  tons  per  sq.  ft.  on  massive  rubble  in  Portland 
cement  mortar. 

For  data  on  the  strength  of  stone  and  brick  masonry,  see  §§ 
221-23  and  §§  246-48,  respectively. 

608.  The  actual  pressure  at  the  toe  will  probably  be  less  than 
that  computed  as  above.  It  was  assumed  that  the  weight  of  the 
wall  was  uniformly  distributed  over  the  base  ;  but  if  the  batter  is 
considerable,  it  is  probable  that  the  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of 
the  wall  will  not  vary  uniformly  from  one  side  of  the  base  to  th9 


other,  but  will  be  greater  on  the    central  portions.     The  actnatJ 

jmum  will,  therefore,  probably  occur  at   some  distaiice  bade  7 

m  tbc  toe.     Neither  the  actual  maximum  nor  the  point  at  which.  | 

occurs  can  be  determined. 

Professor  Raukiue  claims  that  the  limiting  pressure  for  the  out-  I 

I  too  should  be  le^  than  for  the  inside  toe.     Notice  that  the -J 

«>eding   method   determines    the    maximuui  vertical   preaaura.  J 

fD  the  maximum  prcasare  on  the  inside  toe  occurs,  the  only^l 

fni-ce  acting  is  the  vertical  pressure;  but  when  the  maxiiuum  on.  J 

1  outside  occurs,  the  thrust  of  the  wauer  also  is  acting,  and  tlier&- 1 

■e  the  actual  pressure  is  the  resultant  of  the  two.     With  the  pre»«.1 

nt  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  can  not  determine  the  effect  of  a 

irizontalcomponout  upon  the  vertical  resistance  of  a  block  of  etone^  J 

but  it  must  weaken  it  somewhat. 

Abt.  2,  Odtlines  or  the  Design. 

509.  Width  on  Top.  Ab  far  as  the  forces  already  considered 
ftre  concerned,  the  width  of  the  wall  at  the  top  might  be  nothing, 
since  at  this  point  there  is  neither  a  pressure  of  water  nor  any 
weight  of  nmsonry.  But  in  practice  wo  must  consider  the  shock  of 
waves  and  ice,  which  in  certain  cases  may  acquire  great  force  and 
prove  very  destructive  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  dam.  This  force 
can  not  be  computed,  and  hence  the  width  on  top  must  be  assumed. 
This  width  depends  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  height  and  length, 
of  the  dam.  The  top  of  large  dams  may  be  used  aa  a  roadway. 
Krantz  *  says  that  it  is  "  scarcely  possible  to  reduce  the  top  width 
below  Z  metres  (6.5  ft.)  for  small  ponds,  nor  necessary  to  make  it 
more  than  5  metres  (16.4  ft.)  for  the  largest." 

Fig.  72,  page  328,  gives  the  width  on  top  of  Ei-antz's  profile  type, 
and  also  of  the  profile  recommended  by  the  engineers  of  the- 
Aqueduct  Commission  for  the  proposed  Qnaker  Bridge  dam. 

610.  The  Fbofux.  In  designing  the  vertical  cross  section  of  a. 
gravity  dam  to  resist  still  water,  it  is  necessary  to  fulfill  three  cou' 
ditions:  (1)  To  prevent  sliding  forward,  equation  (4),  page  315, 
must  be  satisfied;  (2)  to  resist  overturning,  equation  (12),  page  319, 
must  be  satisfied ;  and  (3)  to  resist  crushing,  equation  (23),  page 
333,  or  (24),  page  334,  mast  be  satisfied.     As  these  equations  really 

*  "  Stndf  of  BeMTvoIr  Wain,"  Mabau's  ttanalMioii,  p.  86. 
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involve  only  three  variables,  viz. :  A,  bi,  and  J', — the  height  of  the 
dam  and  the  batter  of  the  two  faces, — they  can  be  satisfied  exactly. 
It  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  dam^s  sliding  for- 
ward even  if  the  width  on  top  is  zero  ;  and  hence  there  are  practi- 
cally but  two  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  and  two  variables  to  be 
determined.  To  prevent  oveiiiurning  when  the  reservoir  is  full, 
equation  (12)  must  be  satisfied  ;  and  to  prevent  crushing,  equation 
(23)— or  (24)— must  be  satisfied  for  the  point  A  (Figs.  69,  70,  etc.) 
when  the  reservoir  is  full,  and  for  B  when  the  reservoir  is  empty. 

Although  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  these  conditions  exactly,  the 
theoretical  profile  can  be  obtained  only  by  successive  approxima- 
tions. This  is  done  by  dividing  the  profile  into  elementary  hori- 
zontal layers,  beginning  at  the  top,  and  determining  the  dimension 
of  the  base  of  each  layer  separately.  The  theoretical  width  at  the 
top  being  zero  and  the  actual  width  being  considerable,  a  portion  of 
the  section  at  the  top  of  the  dam  will  be  rectangular.  A  layer  being 
^ven,  and  the  profile  of  the  portion  above  it  being  known,  certain 
dimensions  are  assumed  for  the  lower  base  of  the  layer ;  and  the 
stability  against  overturning  is  then  determined  by  applying  equa- 
tion (12),  or  by  the  method  of  Fi^.  70  (page  320).  The  maximum 
pressure  at  A  is  then  found  by  applying  equation  (17)  or  (23),  after 
which  the  maximum  pressure  at  B  when  the  reservoir .  is  empty 
must  be  determined  by  applying  equation  (23).  If  the  first  dimen- 
sions do  not  give  results  in  accordance  with  the  limiting  conditions, 
others  must  be  assumed  and  the  computations  repeated.  A  third 
approximation  will  probably  rarely  be  needed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  to  satisfy  these  equations  precisely, 
.since  there  are  a  number  of  unknown  and  unknowable  factors,  as  the 
weight  of  the  stone,  the  quality  of  the  mortar,  the  character 
of  the  foundation,  the  quality  of  the  masonry,  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  under  the  mass,  the  amount  of  elastic  yielding,  the 
force  of  the  waves  and  of  the  ice,  etc.,  which  have  more  to  do 
with  the  ultimate  stability  of  a  dam  than  the  mathematically  exact 
profile.  It  is  therefore  sufficient  to  assume  a  trial  profile,  being 
guided  in  this  by  the  matters  referred  to  in  §  511  and  §  512,  and 
test  it  at  a  few  points  by  applying  the  preceding  equations  ;  a  few 
modifications  to  more  nearly  satisfy  the  mathematical  conditions  or 
to  simplify  the  profile  is  as  far  as  it  is  wise  to  carry  the  theoretical 
determination  of  the  profile. 
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511.  Krantz's  Study  of  Reservoir  Walla,  translated  from  the 
French  by  Ciipt.  F.  A.  Mahan,  tJ,  S,  A.,  gives  the  theoretical  pro- 
files for  dams  from  1G.40  ft.  (5  metres)  to  164  ft.  (50  metres)  high. 
The  faces  are  area  of  circles.  The  mathematical  work  of  dctermin- 
iug  the  profiles  is  not  given  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  polygonal 
profile  was  deduced  as  above  described,  and  that  an  arc  of  a  circlo 
was  then  drawn  to  average  the  irregularities.  The  largest  of  these 
profiles  is  shown  in  Fig.  72  by  the  broken  line.  The  others  are 
simply  the  upper  portion  of  the  largest,  with  the  thickness  and  the 
height  of  the  portion  above  the  water  decreased  somewhat  and  the 
radius  of  the  faces  modified  correspondingly. 


,....a^aL,... 


The  larger  profile  of  Fig.  72  is  that  recommended  by  the  engi- 
neers of  the  Aqueduct  Commission  for  the  proposed  Qtmker  Bridge 
dam.     The  profiles  of  most  of  the  liigh  masonry  dams  of  ttie  world 
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are  exceedingly  extravagant^  and  hence  it  is  not  worth  while  to  give 
examples. 

512.  Prof.  Wm.  Cain  has  shown  *  that  the  equations  of  condi- 
tion are  nearly  satisfied  by  a  cross  section  composed  of  two  tra- 
pezoids^ the  lower  and  larger  of  which  is  the  lower  part  of  a  triangle 
having  its  base  on  the  foundation  of  the  dam  and  its  apex  at  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  the  upper  trapezoid  having  for  its  top  the 
predetermined  width  of  the  dam  on  top  (§  509),  and  for  its  sides 
nearly  vertical  lines  which  intersect  the  sides  of  the  lower  trapezoid. 
The  width  of  the  dam  at  the  bottom  is  obtained  by  applying  the 
equations  of  condition  as  above.  The  relative  batter  of  the  up- 
stream and  down-stream  faces  depends  upon  the  relative  factors 
of  safety  for  crushing  and  overturning.  This  section  gives  a 
factor  of  safety  which  increa^s  from  bottom  to  top, — an  important 
feature. 

613.  The  Plan.  If  the  wall  is  to  be  one  side  of  a  rectangular 
reservoir,  all  the  vertical  sections  will  be  alike ;  and  therefore  the 
heel,  the  toe,  and  the  crest  will  all  be  straight.  If  the  wall  is  to  be 
a  dam  across  a  narrow  valley,  the  height  of  the  masonry,  and  conse- 
quently its  thickness  at  the  bottom,  will  be  greater  at  the  center 
than  at  the  sides.  In  this  case  the  several  vertical  cross  sections 
may  be  placed  so  that  (1)  the  crest  will  be  straight,  or  (2)  so  that 
the  heel  will  be  straight  in  plan,  or  (3)  so  that  the  toe  will  be 
straight  in  plan.  Since  the  up-stream  face  of  the  theoretical  pro- 
file is  nearly  vertical  (see  Fig.  72),  there  will  be  very  little  difference 
in  the  form  of  the  dam  whether  the  several  cross  sections  are 
placed  in  the  first  or  the  second  position  as  above.  If  the  crest  is 
straight,  the  heel,  in  plan,  will  be  nearly  so  ;  if  the  crest  is  straight, 
the  toe,  in  plan,  will  be  the  arc  of  a  circle  such  that  the  middle 
ordinate  to  a  chord  equal  to  the  span  (length  of  the  crest)  will  be 
equal  to  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  dam ;  and  if  the  toe  is 
made  straight,  the  crest  will  become  a  circle  of  the  same  radius. 
This  shows  that  strictly  speaking  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  straight 
gravity  dam  across  a  valley,  since  either  the  crest  or  toe  must  be 
curved.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  these 
two  forms. 

614.  Straight  Crest  vs.  Straight  Toe.     The  amount  of  masonry 

*  Miffineering  NewSy  Yol.  six.  pp.  51d-18. 
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in  the  two  forms  is  the  same^  since  the  vertical  sections  at  all  points 
are  alike  in  both.* 

The  stability  of  the  two  forms,  considered  only  as  gravity  dams, 
is  the  same,  since  the  cross  sections  at  like  distances  from  the  center 
are  the  same. 

The  form  with  a  curved  crest  and  straight  toe  will  have  a  slight 
advantage  due  to  its  possible  action  as  an  arch.  However,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  further  the  relative  advantages  of  these  two 
types,  since  it  will  presently  be  shown  that  both  the  toe  and  the  crest 
of  a  gravity  dam  should  be  curved. 

616.  Gravity  vs.  Arch  Dams.  A  dam  of  the  pure  gravity  type 
is  one  in  which  the  sole  reliance  for  stability  is  the  weight  of  the 
masonry.  A  dam  of  the  pure  arch  type  is  one  relying  solely  upon 
the  arched  form  for  stability.  With  the  arched  dam,  the  pressure 
of  the  water  is  transmitted  laterally  through  the  horizontal  sections 
to  the  abutments  (side  hills).  The  thickness  of  the  masonry  is  so 
small  that  the  resultant  of  the  horizontal  pressure  of  the  water  and 
the  weight  of  the  masonry  passes  outside  of  the  toe ;  and  hence, 
considered  only  as  a  gravity  dam,  is  in  a  state  of  unstable  equilib- 
rium. If  such  a  dam  fails,  it  will  probably  be  by  the  crushing 
of  tlie  masoiirv  at  the  ends  of  the  horizontiil  arches.  In  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the  elastic  yielding  of 
masonry,  we  can  not  determine,  with  any  considerable  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  distribution  of  the  pressure  over  the  cross  section  of 
the  arch  (see  Art.  1,  Chap.  XVI II). 

If  it  were  not  for  the  incompleteness  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
laws  governing  the  stability  of  masonry  arches,  the  arch  dam  would 
doubtless  be  the  best  type  form,  since  it  requires  less  masonry  for 
any  particular  case  than  the  pure  gravity  form.  The  best  infor- 
mation we  have  in  regard  to  the  stability  of  masonry  arches  is  de- 
rived from  experience.  The  largest  vertical  masonry  arch  in  the 
world  has  a  span  of  only  "220  feet.  There  are  but  two  dams  of  the 
pure  arch  type  in  the  world,  viz. :  the  Zola  f  in  France  and  the 


*  If  the  valley  across  which  the  dam  is  built  has  any  considerable  longitudinal  slope, 
as  it  usually  will  have,  there  will  be  a  slight  diflFerence  according  to  the  relative  posi- 
tion of  the  two  forms.  If  two  ends  remain  at  the  same  place,  the  straight  toe  throws 
the  dam  farther  up  the  valley,  makes  the  base  higher,  and  consequently  slightly  de- 
creases the  amount  of  masonry. 

t  For  description,  see  Report  on  Quaker  Bridge  Dam,  Engifteeriug  XeicSy  vol.  xix. 
p.  6  et  sefj. 
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Bear  Valley*  in  Southern  California.  The  length  of  the  former  is 
^05  feet  on  top,  height  122  feet,  and  radius  158  feet;  the  length 
of  the  latter  is  230  feet  on  top,  height  64  feet,  radius  of  top 
335  feet  and  of  the  bottom  226  feet.  The  experience  with  larrjB 
arches  is  so  limited  (see  Table  63,  page  502),  as  to  render  it  un- 
wise to  make  the  stability  of  a  dam  depend  wholly  upon  its  action 
as  an  arch,  except  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  as  to  rigid 
side-hills  and  also  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions  as  to  cost 
of  masonry.  Notice  that  with  a  dam  of  the  pure  arch  type,  the 
failure  of  one  part  is  liable  to  cause  the  failure  of  the  whole  ;  while 
with  a  gravity  section,  there  is  much  less  danger  of  this.  Further,] 
since  the  average  pressure  on  the  end  arch  stones  increases  with  the 
fipan,  the  arch  form  is  most  suitable  for  short  dams. 

516.  Curved  Gravity  Dams.  Although  it  is  not  generally  wise 
to  make  the  stability  of  a  dam  depend  entirely  upon  its  action  as 
an  arch,  a  gravity  dam  should  be  built  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  t.  e., 
with  both  crest  and  toe  curved,  and  thus  secure  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  arch  type.  The  vertical  cross  section  should  be  so  pro- 
portioned as  to  resist  the  water  pressure  by  the  weight  of  the 
masonry  alone,  and  then  any  arch-like  action  will  give  an  addi- 
tional margin  for  safety.  If  the  section  is  proportioned  to  resist 
by  its  weight  alone,  arch  action  can  take  place  only  by  the  elastic 
yielding  of  the  masonry  under  the  water  pressure  ;  but  it  is  known 
that  masonry  will  yield  somewhat,  and  that  therefore  there  will  be 
some  arch  action  in  a  curved  gravity  dam.  Since  but  little  is  known 
about  the  elasticity  of  stone,  brick,  and  mortar  (see  §  16),  and  noth- 
ing at  all  about  the  elasticity  of  actual  masonry,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  amount  of  arch  action,  u  e.,  the  amount  of  pres- 
sure that  is  transmitted  laterally  to  the  abutments  (side-hills). 

That  it  is  possible  for  a  dam  to  act  as  an  arch  and  a  gravity  dam 
at  the  same  time  is  shown  as  follows  :  "  Conceive  a  dam  of  the 
pure  arch  type,  of  thin  rectangular  cross  section  so  as  to  have  no 
appi*eciable  gravity  stability.  Conceive  the  dam  to  be  made  up  of 
successive  horizontal  arches  with  key-stones  vertically  over  each 
other.  The  thrust  in  each  arch  will  increase  with  the  depth,  but 
the  spans  will,  under  the  ordinary  practical  conditions,  decrease 
with  the  depth,  so  that  the  tendency  to  'settle  at  the  crown '  (move 
horizontally)  will  be  approximately  equal  in  each.     If  now  we  adopt 

I —^   J-W_l _  ~ —  ~  -   -  - 

*  For  description,  see  Engineering  Nem^  yoL  xiz.  pp.  5ia-I5. 
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a  triangular  io  place  of  a  rectangular  cross  sectiou,  we  increase  Iha  1 
areas  and  decrease  the  unit  pressures  from  arch-thrust  as  we  go  I 
down,  and  hence  decrease  compression  and  consequent  horizontal  j 
'  aettlement  *  of  the  arches  ;  in  other  words,  we  introduce  a  tendency 
in  the  water  face  of  the  dam  to  rotate  about  its  lower  edge.  But  | 
this  is  precisely  the  tendency  which  results  from  the  elastic  action  J 
of  the  mass  in  respect  to  gravity  stability,  which  latter  we  have  at  I 
the  same  time  introduced  by  adopting  the  gravity  section.  Heuco  ■ 
the  two  a£t  in  perfect  harmony,  and  there  will  be  a  certain  size  of| 
triangular  section  (theoretically, — practically  it  could  not  be  exact)  ' 
at  which  precisely  half  the  stability  will  be  due  to  arch  action  and  i 
half  to  gravity  aetion,  eaeh  acting  without  any  appreciable  conflict  j 
or  interference  with  the  other."* 

517.  In  addition  to  the  iucreaacd  stability  of  a  curved  gravity  I 
dam  due  to  arch  action,  the  curved  form  has  another  advanta^  | 
Tlie  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  back  of  the  arch  is  everywhere 
perpendicular  to  the  up-stream  face,  and  cau  be  decomposed  i 
two  components — one  perpendicular  to  the  chord  (the  span)  of  the  ] 
arch,  and  the  other  parallel  to  the  chord  of   the  arc.     The  first  i 
component  is  resisted  by  the  gravity  and  arch  stability  of  the  dam, 
and  the  second  throws  the  entire  up-stream   face  into  compression. 
The  aggregate  of  this  lateral  pressure  is  equal  to  the  water  pressure 
on  the  projection  of  the  up-stream  face  on  a  vertical  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  span  of  the  dam.     This  pressure  has  a  tendency  to 
close  all  vertical  cracks  and  to  consolidate  the  masonry  transversely, 
— which  effect  is  very  desirable,  as  the  vertical  joints  are  always  leu 
perfectly  filled  than  the  horizontal  ones.     This  pressure  also  pre- 
pares the  dam  to  act  aa  an  arch  earlier  than  it  would  otherwise  do, 
and  hence  makes  available  a  larger  amount  of  stability  due  to  arch 
action. 

The  compression  due  to  these  lateral  components  is  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  arch  action  of  the  dam,  since  the  arch  action 
would  take  place  if  the  pressure  on  the  dam  were  everywhere  per- 
pendicular to  the  chord  of  the  arch.  Further,  it  in  no  way  weakens 
the  dam,  since  considered  as  a  gravity  dam  the  effect  of  the  thrust 
of  the  water  is  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  back  face,  and  con- 
sidered as  an  arch  the  maximum  pressure  occurs  at  the  sides  of  tho 
down-stream  face. 

*  adit(»itaiaAHr<>Mtt^ii^voLziz.p.!ns. 
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The  curved  dam  is  a  little  longer  than  a  straight  one^  and  hence 
would  cost  a  little  more.  The  difference  in  length  between  a  chord 
and  its  arc  is  given,  to  a  close  degree  of  approximation,  by  the  formula 


''  =  '  +  ^r^  =  '{^  +  2r?}' 


I 

in  which  a  =  the  length  of  the  arc,  c  =  the  length  of  the  chord, 
and  r  =  the  radius.  This  shows  that  the  increase  in  length  due  to 
the  arched  form  is  comparatively  slight.  For  example,  if  the  chord 
is  equal  to  the  radius,  the  arch  is  only  ^,  or  4  per  cent.,  longer  than 
the  chord.  Furthermore,  the  additional  cost  is  less,  proportionally, 
than  the  additional  quantity  of  masonry  ;  for  example,  10  per  cent, 
additional  masonry  will  add  less  than  10  per  cent,  to  the  cost. 

618.  Of  the  twenty-five  most  important  masonry  dams  in  the 
world,  two  are  of  the  pure  arch  type,  fifteen  are  of  tlie  curved 
gravity  type,  and  eight  are  of  the  straight  gravity  type.  The  eight 
highest  dams  are  of  the  curved  gravity  type.* 

619.  (lUALITT  OF  THE  Masonbt.  It  is  a  well  settled  principle 
that  any  masonry  structure  which  sustains  a  vertical  load  should 
have  no  continuous  vertical  joints.  Dams  support  both  a  horizontal 
and  a  vertical  pressure,  and  hence  neither  the  vertical  nor  the  hori- 
zontal joints  should  be  continuous.  This  requires  that  the  masonry 
shall  be  broken  ashlar  (Fig.  39,  page  136)  or  random  squared-stone 
masonry  (Fig.  44,  page  137),  or  uucoursed  rubble  (Fig.  45,  page  137). 
The  last  is  generally  employed,  particularly  for  large  dams.  The 
joints  on  the  faces  should  be  as  thin  as  possible,  to  diminish  the 
effect  of  the  weather  on  the  mortar  and  also  the  cost  of  repointing. 
In  ordinary  walls  much  more  care  is  given  to  filling  completely 
the  horizontal  than  the  vertical  ones  ;  but  in  dams  and  reservoir 
walls  it  is  impoi-tant  that  the  vertical  joints  also  shall  be  completely 
filled. 

To  prevent  leakage,  it  is  very  important  that  all  spaces  between 
the  stones  should  be  filled  completely  with  good  mortar,  or  better, 
with  mortjir  impervious  to  water  (see  §  141).  If  the  stone  itself  is 
not  impervious,  the  wall  may  be  made  water  tight  by  the  up- 
plication  of  Sylvester's  washes  (§  263)  to  the  inside  face  of  the 
dam. 


*  For  source  of  information  concerning  these  dami?,  see  i  520— BibUography  of 
Ifasonry  Daos. 
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BDUOeBAFET  OF  KAwntT  Daiul  Destgnand Oonitruo- 
iian  of  Masonry  Dams,  Rankine,  (Miscellftlieona  Sdentifio  Fapen^ 
pp.  550-61.)  Siudy  of  Reservoir  Walls,  Erants^  (translated  from 
the  French  by  Capt  F.  A.  Mahan,  U.  8.  A.)  Profiles  of  High 
Masonry  Dams,  McMaster,  (published  in  Van  Nostrand's  Engineer- 
ing Magazine  and  also  as  No.  6  of  Van  Nostrand's  Scienoe  Series.) 
Strains  in  High  Masonry  Dams,  E.  Sherman  Goold^  (Van 
Nostrand's  Engineering  Ma^udne,  vol.  30,  p.  265  et  seqJ). 
cal  and  Descriptive  Review  of  Earth  atul  Masonry  Dams, 
Plans,  David  Gravel,  (Scientific  American  Supplement,  No.  595 
(May  28,  1887),  pp.  9496-9500.)  W^rmann's  Design  and  Con- 
struction of  Masonry  Dams  gives  an  account  of  methods  em« 
ployed  in  determining  the  profile  of  the  proposed  Quaker  Bridge 
dam,  and  also  contains  illustrations  of  the  high  masonry  dams 
of  the  world.  For  a  general  discussion  of  high  masonry  dams, 
including  a  consideration  of  the  best  form  for  the  horizontal 
cross  section,  a  full  description  of  the  proposed  Quaker  Bridge 
dam  and  a  comparison  of  it  with  other  great  dams,  and  many 
valuable  points  concerning  practical  details,  see  numerous  re- 
portS;  correspondence,  and  editorials  in  Engineering  News,  Jan- 
uary to  June,  1888  (vol.  19).  The  above  articles  contain  many 
references  to  the  literature,  mostly  French,  of  high  masonry  dams. 

Art.  3.  Rock  Fill  D^uis. 

521.  There  are  three  well-known  types  of  dams,  which  have 
been  in  use  from  time  immemorial :  earth  bank,  timber  crib-work, 
and  masonry.  Recent  engineering  practice  on  the  Pacific  coast  has 
introduced  another  type,  viz.:  the  Rock  Fill  Dam,  which  is  of  too 
much  importance  to  pass  by  without  a  mention  here,  although 
strictly  it  can  not  be  classed  as  masonry  construction. 

A  rock  fill  dam  consists  of  an  embankment  of  irregular  stones 
thrown  in  loosely,  except  that  sometimes  the  faces  are  laid  by  hand. 
If  the  overflow  is  to  discharge  over  the  crest,  the  largest  stones 
should  be  placed  on  the  down-stream  slope.  The  dam  may  be  made 
practically  water  tight  (1)  by  filling  the  voids  with  smaller  stones, 
gravel,  sand,  and  earth,  or  (2)  by  placing  any  desired  thickness  of 
earth  and  puddle  on  the  up-stream  face,  or  (3)  by  covering  the 
water  slope  with  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  planking,  which  is  calked 
and  sometimes  also  pointed.     Either  the  first  or  second  method 
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would  make  a  dam  practically  water  tight  from  the  beginnings  and 
it  would  grow  tighter  with  age  ;  the  third  method,  if  carefully  exe- 
cuted,  would  make  the  dam  absolutely  water  tight  at  the  beginning, 
but  would  decay,  since  the  upper  part  of  the  sheeting  would  ordi- 
narily be  alternately  wet  and  dry. 

A  great  number  of  rock  fill  dams  have  been  built  on  the  Pacific 
slope  in  the  past  few  years,  for  miniug  and  irrigating  purposes.  A 
dam  of  this  character  has  recently  been  completed  on  the  Hassa- 
yampa  River  in  Arizona,  of  the  following  dimensions  :  "  Height, 
110  ft.;  base,  135  ft.;  top  width,  10  ft.;  length  on  top,  400  ft.; 
water  slope,  20  ft.  horizontal  to  47  ft.  vertical  (^  to  1);  back  slopes, 
70  ft.  horizontal  to  180ft.  vertical  (f  to  1);  contents,  46,000  cu.  yds.; 
cost,  by  contract,  12.40  per  cu.  yd.''  *  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  dam 
of  this  character  in  California  250  feet  high,  which  is  about  80  feet 
higher  than  any  existing  masonry  dam,  and  practically  is  nearly  the 
same  amount  higher  than  the  proposed  Quaker  Bridge  dam 
(Fig.  72,  page  328). 

522.  ^'  Earth  dams  are  good  and  useful  when  only  still  water  not 
running  over  the  crest  is  to  be  dealt  with.  Counting  reservoir  walla 
as  dams,  which  they  are,  earth  dams  are  vastly  more  used  than  any 
other.  They  must  be  made  with  the  greatest  care,  and,  if  of  any 
considerable  height,  an  inner  wall  of  puddle  is  necessary  to  their 
integrity.  They  must  be  carried  down  to  firm  and  impervious  sub- 
soil  of  some  kind,  or  they  are  worthless.  Any  considerable  leak  is 
at  once  fatal  to  thehi ;  and  they  are  also  subject  to  serious  injury 
from  muskrats,  crabs,  etc.  Nevertheless,  many  earth  dams  of 
great  age  and  great  height  exist,  and  bid  fair  to  exist  for  ages, 
showing  that  it  is  entirely  possible  to  make  them  secure.'' 

Stone-filled  timber  cribs  have  been  very  much  used  for  dams  ; 
but  such  structures  are  sure  to  rot  in  time,  since  the  timber  can  not 
always  be  kept  wet.  It  seems  probable  that  in  most  instances  where 
cribs  have  been  used  a  rock-fill  dam  would  have  been  better, 
cheaper,  and  more  durable. 

Masonry  dams  of  all  sizes,  proportions,  and  ages  exist  in  great 
abundance,  and  the  entire  suitability  of  masonry  for  the  construction 
of  dams  is  well  established.  This  class  of  dams  is  to  be  preferred 
where  large  quantities  of  stone  are  not  near  at  hand,  or  where  leak- 
age is  undesirable  because  of  loss  of  water  or  of  injury  to  land  be- 

*  Ikigineering  Jieun^  vol.  XX.  p.  28SS. 
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low,  or  where  space  is  valuable,  or  where  the  surroundings  require 
a  dam  of  good  appearance. 

623.  ^^  These  three  types  afford  an  adequate  choice  for  nearly  all 
requirements,  but  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  open  to  certain  com- 
mon objections  from  which  the  fourth  type — a  rock-fill  dam — is 
free.  They  are  all  compuratively  costly  ;  they  require  a  good  deal 
of  labor,  and  much  of  it  skilled  and  faithful  labor,  for  their  con- 
struction ;  they  can  only  with  great  inconvenience  be  constructed 
with  water  around  them,  which  for  the  most  part  must  be  kept  away 
by  costly  coffer-dams  or  diversions  of  channels  ;  above  all,  a  leak  is 
always  a  source  of  danger,  and  is  apt  to  be  destructive.  They  are 
all  of  them,  as  it  were,  during  all  their  existence,  in  unstable 
equilibrium — all  right  so  long  as  the  balance  of  forces  remains  un- 
disturbed, and  seriously  endangered  by  a  variety  of  causes  which 
may  disturb  it.  On  the  other  hand  a  rock-fill  dam  is  by  the  very 
process  of  its  construction,  if  conducted  with  reasonable  judgment, 
a  structure  which  tends  to  improve  with  time,  ^nd  which  can  not 
be  injured  but  may  be  benefited  by  causes  which  threaten  the 
other  and  more  artificial  types  ;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  structure 
which  may  not  be  very  tight,  but  which  is  in  stable  equilibrium  as 
respects  all  disturbing  causes,  being  improved  and  never  injured  by 
them. 

'*  A  rock-fill  dam  is  appro])riate  where  the  bed  on  which  it  rests 
is  either  rock,  hard-pun,  stiff  clay,  or  some  otlier  impervious  and 
almost  un washable  material.  The  bed  may  be  more  or  less  over- 
laid with  gravel  or  loose  material  without  harm,  if  it  be  possible 
to  remove  the  loose  material  in  advance,  and  if  there  be  current 
enough  to  remove  it  from  under  the  foot  of  the  dam,  as  the  work 
of  construction  progresses,  it  will  not  even  involve  extra  expense  or 
delay,  and  the  dam  may  be  begun  on  top  of  the  stratum  without 
apparent  regard  to  it  ;  but  whenever  there  is  any  considerable 
stratum  of  loose  material,  a  rock-QU  dam  can  only  be  built  by  back- 
ing it  with  earth  or  puddle  as  a  timber  dam  would  be,  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  a  proper  apron  to  receive  the  overflow  may 
make  a  timber  or  crib  dam  the  more  economical.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  place  of  all  places  for  the  pro]){T  use  of  such  a  rock-fill 
dam  is  wliere  leakage  is  of  no  importance,  eitlier  from  the  loss  of 
water  or  from  injury  to  land  below  ;  where  skilled  labor  is  scarce 
and  costly,  and  simplicity  of  work  rather  than  aggregate  quantities 
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the  important  consideration  ;  where  good  materials  for  masonry  are 
scarce  or  absent ;  and  where  the  surroandings  do  not  demand  at- 
tention to  the  question  of  appearance/^  * 

The  greatest  economy  in  this  form  of  dam  occurs  when  the  fill 
is  made  in  water ;  and  it  is  particularly  advantageous  in  the  canali- 
zation of  rivers,  i.  e.,  in  forming  pools  in  rivers  for  the  benefit  of 
navigation.  It  has  been  proposed  to  use  rock-fill  dams  exclusively 
in  the  construction  of  the  Nicaragua  canal. 

524.  In  California  the  cost  of  this  class  of  dams  varies  from  12 
to  13  per  cubic  yard,  including  all  accessories,  which  is  said  to  be 
about  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than  for  earth  dams  of  equal  area  of 
transverse  cross  section. 

*  Editorial  in  Engineering  NeWy  vol.  zx.  p.  70. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

RETAINING  WALLS. 

625.  Definitioks.  Retaining  wall  is  a  wall  of  masonry  for 
sustaining  the  pressure  of  earth  deposited  behind  it  after  it  is  built* 
A  retaining  wall  is  sometimes  called  a  sustaitiing  wall. 

Face  wall,  or  slope  wall,  is  a  species  of  retaining  wall  built 
against  the  face  of  earth  in  its  undisturbed  and  natural  position. 
Obviously  it  is  much  less  important  and  involves  less  difficulties 
than  a  true  retaining  wall. 

Buttresses  are  projections  in  the  front  of  the  wall  to  strengthen 
it.  They  are  not  often  used,  on  account  of  their  unsightliness,  ex- 
cept as  a  remedy  when  a  wall  is  seen  to  be  failing. 

Counterforts  are  projections  at  the  rear  of  the  wall  to  increase 
its  strength.  They  are  of  doubtful  economy,  and  were  much  more 
frequently  used  formerly  than  now. 

Land'ties  are  long  iron  rods  which  connect  the  face  of  the  wall 
with  a  mass  of  masonry,  a  large  iron  plate,  or  a  large  wooden  post 
bedded  in  the  earth  behind  the  wall,  to  give  additional  resistance  to 
overturning. 

Surcharge,  If  the  material  to  be  supported  slopes  up  and  back 
from  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  earth  above  the  top  is  called  the  sur- 
charge. 

Retaining  walls  are  frequently  employed  in  railroad  work,  on 

canals,  about  harbors,  etc.;  and  the  principles  involved  in  their 

construction  have  more  or  less  direct  application  in  arches,  in  tun- 

•  neling  and  mining,  in  timbering  of  shafts,  and  in  the  excavation  of 

deep  trenches  for  sewers,  etc.,  and  in  military  engineering. 

626.  Method  or  Failtiee.  A  retaining  wall  may  fail  (1)  by 
revolving  about  the  front  of  any  horizontal  joint,  or  (2)  by  sliding 
on  the  plane  of  any  horizontal  joint,  or  (3)  by  the  bulging  of  the 
body  of  the  masonry.     The  first  is  much  the  most  frequent  mode  of 
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failure,  and  the  second  is  the  least  frequent.  The  wall  can  not  fail 
by  the  center's  bulging  out,  unless  some  force  acts  to  keep  the  top 
from  moving  forward, — as  in  a  cellar  wall,  the  abutments  of  arches, 

€tC. 

527.  DIPFICULTIES.  In  the  discussion  of  the  stability  of  dams, 
it  was  shown  that  in  order  to  completely  determine  the  effect  of  the 
thrust  of  the  water  against  the  wall,  it  is  necessary  to  know  (1) 
the  amount  of  the  pressure,  (2)  its  point  of  application,  and  (3) 
the  direction  of  its  line  of  action.  Similarly,  to  determine  the 
effect  of  the  thrust  of  a  bank  of  earth  against  a  wall,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  (1)  the  amount  of  the  pressure,  (2)  its  point  of  application, 
and  (3)  its  line  of  action.  The  determination  of  these  three  quan- 
tities requires  three  equations.  The  resistance  of  the  wall  both  to 
sliding  and  to  overturning  can  be  found  with  sufficient  accuracy,  as 
has  already  been  explained  in  Chapter  XIII — Dams; — but  the 
other  elements  of  the  problem  are,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  indeterminate. 

The  origin  of  the  difficulties  may  be  explained  briefly  as  follows. 
A  B  represents  a  retaining  wall  \  A  D  \%  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  The  earth  has  a  tendency  to 
break  away  and  come  down  some  line  bs  CD.  The 
force  tending  to  bring  the  earth  down  is  its  weight; 
the  forces  tending  to  keep  it  from  coming  down  are 
the  friction  and  cohesion  along  the  line  CD.  The 
pressure  against  the  wall  depends  upon  the  form  of  B  C 
the  line  CD.     If  the  constants  of  weight,  friction,  Fio.  7a 

and  cohesion  of  any  particular  ground  were  known,  the  form  of  CD 
and  also  the  amount  of  the  thrust  on  the  wall  could  be  determined. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  since  the  earliest  ages  constructors 
have  known  by  practical  experience  that  a  mass  of  earthwork 
will  exert  a  severe  lateral  pressure  upon  a  wall  or  other  retaining 
structure,  there  is  probably  no  other  subject  connected  with  the 
constructor's  art  in  which  there  exists  the  same  lack  of  exact  ex- 
perimental data.  This  lack  is  doubtless  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  a 
reliance  upon  theoretical  investigations.  Of  course,  mathematical 
investigations  unsupported  by  experiments  or  experience  are  a  very 
uncertain  guide. 

This  subject  will  be  discussed  further  under  the  heads  (1) 
Theoretical  Formulas,  and  (2)  Empirical  Rules. 
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Art.  1.    Theoretical  Formulas. 

528.  A  great  variety  of  theories  have  been  presented,  but  all  rertl 
upon  an  tmcertaiti  fonnilatioii  of  asauniptiou,  and  all  are  more  orM 
leB3  defective  and  self- contradictory.     All  theories  of  the  et&biiity^ 
of  retaining  walls  involve  the  thrw  following  aasHmptioiiH  : 

529.  FlBST  ABBUIIPTIOIT.  All  theories  assume  tbut  the  eurfac 
of  rupture,  C  D,  Fig.  1'i,  m  a  plane.  T'nis  is  equivalent  to  a 
ing  that  the  soil  is  devoid  of  cohc^sioii,  and  is  inelastic  and  bomcv  1 
gencous,  and  also  that  if  a  mass  of  such  materia!  he  sustained  by  a 
wall,  there  is  a  certain  plane,  called  the  plane  of  rupture,  along-,j 
which  the  particles  are  in  equihbnum,  i.  e.,  are  Just  on  the  point  of  J 
moving.  This  aeeumption  would  be  nearly  correct  in  the  case  o£.J 
clean,  sharp  sand,  but  would  be  considerably  in  error  with  a  tough,  T 
teuacions  soil. 

This  assumption  gives  the  data  by  which  the  amount  of  the] 
thrust  of  the  earth  can  be  computi-d ;  that  is  to  say,  thiii  asaumptioiL.1 
furnishes  the  conditions  from  which  one  of  the  equations  may  b&  ' 
established. 

530.  tecoHD  AsnniPTloir.  A  second  asaumption  which  is  always 
made  is  that  the  point  of  application  of  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
earth  is  one  third  of  the  height  of  the  wall  from  the  bottom.  The 
total  pressure  on  the  wall  varies  as  some  function  of  the  height ; 
and  it  is  assumed  to  vary  ae  the  square  of  the  height,  and  that 
therefore  the  center  of  pressure  is  at  a  point  two  thirds  of  the 
depth  below  the  top.  This  is  equivalent  to  assuming  that  the  vari»- 
tion  of  the  pressure  in  a  mass  of  earth  is  the  same  as  in  a  liquid, 
t.  f,,  that  the  material  la  devoid  of  internal  friction. 

This  assumption  furnishes  the  second  of  the  equations  required 
to  determine  the  eflect  of  the  thrust  of  earth  against  a  retaining 
wall. 

631.  Thied  ABSincPTIOlt.  The  third  equation  is  obtained  by 
assuming  the  direction  of  the  pressure.  There  are  different  theories 
based  on  different  assumptions  as  to  this  direction. 

Tlio  theories  of  the  stability  of  retaining  walls  in  most  frequent 
use  will  now  be  stated,  and  the  underlying  assumptions  and  the 
defects  of  each  will  be  pointed  out. 
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632.  Coulomb's  Theory.  The  theory  advanced  by  Coulomb  in 
1784  was  the  first  to  even  approximate  the  actual  conditions,  and 
his  method  is  the  basis  of  nearly  all  formulas  used  by  engineers  at 
the  present  time.  It  has  been  taken  up  and  followed  out  to  its 
consequences  by  Prony  (1802),  Mayniel  (1808),  Frangaise  (1820), 
Navier  (1826),  Audoy  and  Poncelet  (1840),  Hagen  (1853),  Scheffler 
(1857),  and  MoBeley,  as  well  as  a  host  of  others,  in  recent  times. 

Coulomb  assumed  (1)  that  the  line  D  C,  Fig.  73  (page  339),  is 
a  straight  line,  down  which  the  prism  A  (7/>  tends  to  slide;  (2)  that 
the  resultant  pressure  is  applied  at  a  point  two  thirds  of  the  depth 
below  the  top;  and  (3)  that  the  pressure  exerted  by  this  mass  on  the 
wall  is  normal  to  its  back  face,  which  is  equivalent  to  neglecting  tlie 
friction  of  the  earth  against  the  back  of  the  wall.  He  decomposed  the 
weight,  W,  of  the  prism  AC  Dy  Fig.  74,  and  the 
reaction,  Ry  of  the  wall  into  two  components 
respectively,  parallel  and  perj^end  icular  to  the 
surface  of  rupture,  D  C.  The  difference  of 
these  parallel  components,  P^—  P, ,  he  placed 
equal  to  the  prism's  resistance  to  sliding;  and 
assumed  the  latter  to  be  equal  to  //  JV,,  in  which  Fio.  74. 

/i  is  the  co-efficient  of  friction.  There  is  some  prism,  A  C  D,  the 
pressure  of  which  against  the  wall  is  just  sufficient  to  cause  sliding. 
The  amount  of  this  pressure  will  depend  upon  the  weight,  w,  of  a 
unit  of  volume  of  the  backing;  upon  the  height,  h,  of  the  wall ; 
upon  the  co-efficient  of  friction,  /i,  of  earth  on  earth;  and  upon  the 
distance  A  />,  which  call  x. 

Under  the  conditions  assumed,  it  is  possible  to  state  a  value  ot 
R  in  terms  of  A,  w,  pi,  and  x.  Coulomb  assumed  R  to  vary  as  x, 
and  differentiated  the  value  of  ^  to  find  the  position  of  the  surface 
of  rupture,  D  C,  for  a  maximum  pressure  on  the  wall.  This  leads 
to  the  simple  conclusion  that  the  lateral  pressure  exeiiied  by  a  bank 
of  earth  with  a  horizontal  top  is  simply  that  due  to  the  wedge-shaped 
mass  included  between  the  vertical  back  of  the  wall  and  a  line  bi- 
secting the  angle  between  the. vertical  and  the  slope  of  repose  of  the 
material;*  that  is,  the  pressure  of  the  earth  against  the  wall  A  B, 


*  For  an  algebraic  demonstration,  see  Moscley^s  Mechanics  of  Engineering  (2d 
Amer.  Ed.),  pp.  413-16;  for  a  graphical  demonstration,  see  Van  Nostrand's  Engineer- 
ing Magazine,  vol.  iz.  p.  202,  and  vol.  xzii.  p.  267. 
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Fig.  74,  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  tbe  prism  A  V E  sliding  along  m 
piirfectly  smooth  plane  C  B,  which  bisec-ts  the  angle  of  repose,  A  CD. 

No  aatiafHctorj  proof  has  been  given  of  the  correctness  of  tliia  \ 
procednre  by  either  Coulomb  or  iiny  one  else;  and   no    defense  hai 

ever  been  made  against  a  number  of  serious  objections  to  I 
'  it  which  have  been  raised.  Experiments  show  that  tha  J 
lateral  pressure  ot  the  priim  A  li  C,  Fig.  75.  i»etween  two  J 
boards  A  B  and  A  C,  against  A  B,  "  is  quite  as  much  whes  I 
he  boiird  A  6'  ia  at  the  slope  of  n-pose,  I J  to  ],  as  when  it  I 
'^o- "■  ia  at  half  the  angle;  and  there  was  hardly  any  difference  1 
A'liether  the  board  was  horizontal,  or  at  a  slope  of  |  to  1,  or 
any  intermediatu  slope. "  * 

533.   By  this  theory  the  pressure   of  the  wedge  A  CD   (Fig.    I 
74)18 


1/1 


P  =  iw  h'  tan'  iACD, 


.     ■     (1)  1 

in  which  w  is  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  the  material  to  be  support^ed, 
and  A  is  the  height  of  the  wall.     This  thrust  is  assumed  to  a<.'t  two  4 
thirds  of  A  C,  Fig.  74,  below  A.    Or,  in  other  words,  the  thrust  of  I 
the  prism  is  equivalent  to  the  pressure  of  a  liquid  whose  weight  per    " 
unit  of  volume  is  w  tan'  J  ^CD. 

Equating  the  momentof  the  overtuining  force  and  the  moments 
of  resistance  in  terms  of  the  unknown  thickness,  and  solving  the 
equation,  gives  the  thickness  which  the  wall  must  have  to  be  on  the 
point  of  overturning.  For  example,  iiasunie  that  it  is  desired  to 
determine  the  thickness,  /,  of  a  vertical  rectangular  wall.  Repre- 
sent the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  masonry  by  W,  Then  placing 
the  moment  of  the  wall  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  thrnst  of  tbe 
earth,  gives 


W!it.ii  =  P.^h. 
Solving  equations  (I)  and  (2)  gives 

/  =  htaaiACDi/^ 


(2) 


m 


*  Benj.  Baker,  an  emjnent  Enfcliab  englDeer,  In  a  very  Inleresting  and  iDstractive 
artitle  on  "  The  Actual  Lateral  Presaure  or  Earthwork,"  repiiDted  tn  VoD  NosU-aod'a 
Engineering  Magaxlne,  voL  kit.  pp.  3S8-1S,  86S-T1,  and  49!^-50G,  trom  Proc.  ot  tha 
Inst,  ot  G.  E.,  vol.  IzT.  pp.  140-MI. 
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Numerous  tables  have  been  computed  which  give,  to  a  great 
number  of  decimal  places,  the  thickness  of  a  rectangular  wall  in 
terms  of  its  height,  the  arguments  being  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of 
a  unit  of  volume  of  the  wall  and  backing,  and  the  angle  of  repose. 
Such  tables  are  of  but  little  practical  value,  as  will  appear  presently. 

634.  Surcharged  Walls.  The  rule  that  the  plane  of  mpture 
bisects  the  angle  between  the  natural  slope  of  the  earth  and  the  back 
of  the  wall,  holds  good  only  when  the  top  surface  of  the  bank  is 
horizontal  and  the  back  of  the  wall  vertical.  The  formula  for  a 
surcharged  wall,  or  for  the  case  in  which  the  back  is  not  vertical, 
or  for  both  combined,  may  be  deduced*  in  the  same  general  way  as 
above;  but  the  results  for  each  case  are  too  complicated  for  ordinary 
use,  and  each  is  subject  to  the  same  errors  as  the  formula  for  a  ver- 
tical wall  and  level  top  surface.  There  are  a  number  of  exceedingly 
ingenious  graphical  solutions  of  the  resulting  equations,  f 

535.  Eeliability  of  Conlomb*8  Theory.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  results  obtained  by  this  method  have  but  little  practical 
value.  **  Experiments  and  practical  experience  show  that  walls, 
which  according  to  this  theory  are  on  the  point  of  overturning, 
possess  on  the  average  a  factor  of  safety  of  about  two.'*  %  One  of 
the  author's  students  experimented  with  fine  shot,  which  appear  to 
fulfill  the  fundamental  assumptions  of  this  theory,  and  found  that 
the  observed  resistance  was  1.97  times  that  computed  by  Coulomb's 
formula.§  The  uncertainties  of  the  fundamental  assumptions  and 
the  questionableness  of  some  of  the  mathematical  processes  are 
BuflBcient  explanation  of  the  difference  between  the  theory  and 
practice. 

636.  Weysauch'S  Theory.  This  is  the  latest  one,  having  been 
proposed  in  1878.  It  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  American 
engineers  by  Professor  J.  A.  Du  Bois's  translations  of  Winkler's 
'*  Neue  Theorie  des  Erddruckes,"  and  Weyrauch's  paper  on  retain- 
ing walls  published  in  '*  Zeitschrift  fiir  Baukunde,"  1878,  Band  i. 
Heft  2,  which  translation  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Frank- 


*  See  Moeeley's  Mechanics  of  Engineering,  pp.  424-26. 

f  8ee  Van  Nostrand's  Engineering  Magazine,  vol.  ix.  p.  204  ;  and  do.,  vol.  zxv. 
p.  355.  For  references  to  elaborate  graphical  treatises  on  retaining  walls,  see  Du 
Bois^s  Graphical  Statics,  pp.  Iv-hi  of  Introduction. 

X  Ben  J.  Baker  in  "  The  Actual  Lateral  Pressure  of  Earthwork.''  See  foot-note  on 
I>ageS42. 

f  See  M.  Fargnsson's  Bachelor^s  Thesis,  University  of  Illinois. 
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lin  Institute,  vol.  cviii.  pp.  361-87.     The  following  presentation  of 
tills  theory  is  drawn  mainly  from  that  article. 

This  theory  assumes  (1)  that  the  surface  of  rupture  is  a  plane, 
(2)  that  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  the  lateral 
pressure  of  the  earth  is  at  a  point  one  third  of  the  height  of  the 
wall  from  the  bottom,  and  (3)  that  there  is  no  friction  between  the 
earth  and  the  back  of  the  wall.  It  is  claimed  that  these  three  are 
the  only  assumptions  involved  in  this  theory,  and  that  the  direction 
of  the  resultant  pressure  is  deduced  from  the  fundamental  rela- 
tions necessary  for  equilibrium  under  the  conditions  assumed. 

The  analysis  to  establish  the  equations  for  the  amount  and  direc- 
tion of  the  thrust  of  the  earth  is  too  long  and  too  complicated  to  be 
attempted  here ;  consequently,  only  the  final  equations  will  be 
given. 

Let  E  =  the  thrust  of  earth  against 
the  wall. 
w  =  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  the 

earth. 
h  =  the  height  of  the  wall. 
a  =  the  angle  the  back  of  wall 

makes  with  the  vertical. 
6  =  the  angle   which   B  makes 
with    the    normal    to  the 
back  of  tlie  wall. 
€  =  tlie  angle  of  the  upper  surface  with  the  horizontal. 
i3  =  the  angle  of  the  plane  of  rupture  with  the  vertical. 
0  =  the  angle  of  repose  with  the  horizontal. 
537.   General  Formulas.     For  a  plane  earth-surface,  horizontal 
or  sloping  up  at  any  angle,  and   the  back  of  the  wall  vertical  or 
leaning  forward  at  any  angle,  the  general  relations  are  * 


F  = 


cos  (0  —  a) 


_{n  +  1)  cos  a  J  2  cos  {a  -f-  d)' 


Ji' 


w 


•••(*) 


in  which 


n  =  \ 


/sin  (0  +  d)  sin  (0  —  e) 
cos  {(r  -\-  6)  cos  (a  —  e)' 


(•■>) 


*  See  Howe's  Retaining  Walls  for  Earth,  pp.  46,  47;  and  also  Van   Nostrandd 
Engineering:  Magazine,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  265-77. 
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The  Talae  of  6  required  in  (5)  can  be  deduced  from 

,       ^  sin  (2  or  —  €)  —  ^sin  2  {a  —  e)  . 

^  —  cos  (2  a  —  e)  +  -ff  cos  2  (a  —  e)  ^  ' 

'n  which 

rr         cos  €  —  V  cos"  €  —  COS"  0  -_,. 

K= ,  "i, * — - (7) 

cos'  0  ^    ' 

638.  Horizontal  Earth-snr£ao6.     If  the  upper  surface  of  the 
«arth  is  horizontal^  then  €  =  0,  and 

^_       tan  or         Vw 

^  -  sin  {a  +  6)  •     2  ' ^^^ 

■and  <^  can  be  found  from 

.       -  sin  0  sin  2  or  .  ^ 

tan  d  = .^^--T jr- (9) 

1  —  sm  0  cos  2  or  ^  ^ 

If  the  back  of  the  wall  is  vertical,  or  =  0 ;  and  equation  (9) 
gives  <y  =  0.     Therefore 

E  =  Un^  [iB"  -  fy^.* (10) 

539.  Surcharge  at  the  Natural  Slope.  If  the  upper  surface  of 
•earth  has  the  natural  slope,  e  =  0 ;  and  therefore 

^^rco^^^a)-!'         h'v,        

L      cos  or      J  2  cos  (a  +  o)  ^     ' 

and  f^  is  determined  from 

tantf  =  /'°!^7/^-^f  ■ (12) 

1  —  sm  0  sm  (0  —  2  a)  ^     ' 

If  the  back  of  the  wall  is  vertical,  or  =  0,  and  d  =  (p,  which 
shows  that  E  acts  parallel  to  the  top  surface  of  the  earth.  In  this 
case 

I!=icoB<p  h'w (13) 

*  Compare  with  equation  (1),  page  843. 
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640.  The  general  equations  for  We}Tauch*8  theory,  viz.,  equa- 
tions (4),  (5),  (6),  and  (7),  have  not  been  solved  for  any  special 
case,  except  for  e  =  0,  and  6  =  0.     The  reduction  is  very  long  and 

tedious. 

541.  The  formulas  for  each  of  the  above  cases  may  be  solved 
graphically,*  but  the  explanations  are  too  long  to  be  given  here. 

642.  Reliability  of  Weyrauch's  Theory.  On  behalf  of  this 
theory  it  is  claimed  f  that  the  only  errors  in  it  are  those  due  to  the 
neglect  of  the  cohesion  of  the  backing,  and  to  assuming  that  the 
surface  of  rupture  is  a  plane  ;  and  also  that  *^  it  is  free  from  all  the 
objections  which  may  be  urged  against  all  others,  and  can  be  used 
with  confidence."    These  claims  are  not  supported  by  the  facts. 

Wey ranch's  theory  is  unquestionably  subject  to  any  errors  which 
may  be  involved  in  the  assumptions  that  the  surface  of  rupture  is  a 
plane  (see  §  529),  and  that  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant 
pressure  of  the  earth  is  at  two  thirds  of  the  height  of  the  wall  from 
the  top  (see  §  530).  Second,  the  analysis  pur|>orts  to  be  perfectly 
general ;  J  but  it  is  evidently  inapplicable  to  a  wall  inclined  toward 
the  earth  to  be  supported,  since  the  formulas  make  the  thrust  of 
the  earth  increase  with  the  backward  inclination  of  the  wall.  Ir 
fact  the  theory  makes  no  difference  between  a  wall  leaning  forwarrl 
and  one  leaning  backward.  For  a  wall  inclining  at  the  angle  of 
rei)ose,  it  gives  a  very  great  lateral  pressure — see  eqs.  (8)  and  (9). 
Tliird,  the  mathematical  proce^ss  of  determining  the  position  of  the 
surface  of  rupture  is  at  least  (juestionable.  Fourth,  the  theory  errs 
on  tlie  safe  side,  because  it  neglects  a  vertical  component  of  tho 
earth  pressure  which  is  independent  of  friction.  § 

We\  ranch's  theory  differs  from  Coulomb's  only  in  the  form  of 
the  results  and  in  the  manner  of  dedueing  them  ;|  and  hence  is  of 
no  practical  value. 

643.  Weyrauch's  method  of  deducing  the  direction  of  the  earth 


*  Soe  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  vol.  cviii.  pp.  380-85;  Van  Nostrand's  Engineering 
Magazine,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  260-73 ;  Howe's  Retaining  Walla  for  Earth,  pp.  7-12. 

t  By  its  author,  Prof.  Weyrauch,  and  also  by  the  translator,  Prof.  Du  Bois,— sec 
Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  vol.  cviii.  pp.  480-87. 

;  See  Jour.  Frank.  Inst.,  vol.  cviii.  p.  377;  and  also  Howe's  Retaining  Walls  for 
Earth,  p.  2. 

^  In  firoof  that  such  a  component  exists,  see  experiments  by  Siegler  in  Annales  dek 
J\>hf>  •/  C/tanssta,  reprinted  in  iScient{fic  Ainerioan  SupjAanent,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  ©724-25. 

I  \'an  Nostrand's  Engineering  Magazine,  vol.  xxii.  pp.  265-77. 
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pressure  assumes  that  there  is  no  friction  between  the  earth  and  the 
back  of  the  wall,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  angle,  6,  which  the 
thrust  of  the  earth  makes  with  the  back  of  the  wall,  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  structure  of  the  wall  for  its  value.  The  formula  in 
this  form  fails  to  agree  with  ordinary  experience ;  and  hence  it 
has  been  proposed  *  to  modify  the  general  formula  by  considering 
that  the  angle  between  the  resultant  pressure  of  the  earth  and  the 
back  of  the  wall  is  never  less  than  the  angle  of  friction  between  the 
earth  and  the  wall.     The  method  of  doing  this  is  as  follows : 

If  <p'  represents  the  co-efficient  of  friction  between  the  earth 
and  the  wall,  then  the  direction  of  B  must  make  an  angle  with  the 
normal  to  the  back  face  of  the  wall  equal  at  least  to  0'.  To  intro- 
duce 0'  into  Professor  Weyrauch^s  theory,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the 
value  of  d  as  given  by  his  formula,  and  see  if  it  is  greater  or  less  than 
0',  If  it  is  less,  use  the  value  of  0'  to  determine  the  direction  of 
E;  if  greater,  use  the  value  of  6  and  omit  0'  altogether.  The 
value  of  0'  can  not  be  determined  accurately  ;  but  unless  the  back 
of  the  wall  is  exceedingly  smooth,  0'  will  be  greater  than  0.  If 
the  back  of  the  wall  is  rough  rubble  (§  213)  or  is  stepped,  0' will  be 
considerably  larger  than  0.  If  the  friction  between  the  earth  and 
the  wall  be  neglected,  i.  e.,  if  it  is  assumed  that  ^'  =  0,  then  when 
rough  rubble  retaining  walls  are  proportioned  according  to  Wey- 
rauch's  theory,  they  will  have  a  factor  of  safety  considerably  larger 
than  appears  from  the  computations. 

This  modification  is  inconsistent  with  the  general  the&ry,  since 
the  fundamental  equations  were  established  for  that  value  of  d  whicii 
would  produce  equilibrium,  and  the  corresponding  value  of  the 
thrust  was  deduced  accordingly.  It  is  certainly  incorrect  to  use  one 
direction  in  determining  the  value  of  the  thrust  and  another  in 
applying  it.  Further,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  thrust 
ever  makes  an  angle  with  the  normal  to  the  back  of  the  wall 
greater  than  the  angle  of  friction,  since  one  of  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  statics  is  that  if  the  resultant  pressure  makes  an  angle 
with  the  normal  greater  than  the  angle  of  repose,  motion  takes 
place.  This  modification  of  Weyrauch's  theory  purports  to  give  the 
relations  for  a  state  of  equilibrium,  and  yet  violates  the  fundamental 
condition  necessary  for  equilibrium.  Neither  the  original  theory 
flor  the  above  modification  of  it  are  of  any  practical  value. 

^  By  Prof.  Cain  in  Van  Nostrand's  Engineering  Magazine,  vol.  xxv.  p.  93. 
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644.  Bahzihe'B  Theobt.  There  is  another  class  of  tlieoriea,  I 
which,  in  addition  to  tho  at^sumptious  of  §  530  and  g  531,  assume  J 
that  the  thrust  of  the  earth  malceB  an  augle  with  the  back  of  ths  | 
wall  equal  to  the  angle  of  rQiK>so  of  the  earth.  Different  writers  I 
arrive  at  their  results  in  different  ways,  but  most  of  them  proceed . I 
U'om  a  consideration  of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  earth  \ 
particles,  and  arrive  at  their  results  by  integration.  Of  the  formiilaa  j 
deduced  in  the  latter  way,  Itankine's  *  lire  the  b^st  known.  All  tho  I 
theories  of  this  class  have  essentially  the  same  limitations  and  de-  -  j 
fecte  as  Coulomb's  and  Wcyrauch'e.  I 

646.  Afplicabilitt  of  Tbxobetical  Foekhlas.    It  is  generally  1 
conceded  tliat  the  ordinary  theories — Coulomb's,  Weyraucb's,  and  J 
Eankinc's, — types  of  the  only  ones  for  which  there  is  any  consider-  I 
able  show  of  reasonablenosa, — are  safe ;  but  "  to  assume  upon  theo-  -j 
retical  grounds  a  lateral  thrust  which  practice  shows  to  bo  excessive,  1 
and  then  compensate  for  it  by  giving  no  factor  of  safety  to  the  wall,  I 
although  the  common  way,  is  uot  a  scientific  mode  of  procedure."  \ 
This  is  only  another  reason  for  the  statement,  already  made,  that 
theoretical  investigations  are  of  but  little  value  in  designing  re- 
taining walls.     The  pi-oblem  of  the  retaining  wall  is  not  one  that 
admits  of  an  exact  niathemiitical  solution:  the  conditions  can  not  bo 
expressed  in  algebraic  formulas.     Something  must  be  assumed  in 
any  event,  and  it  is  far  more  simple  and  direct  to  assume  the  thick- 
ness of  tlie  wall  at  once  than  to  derive  the  latter  from  equations 
based  upon  a  number  of  uncertain  assumptions. 

Bear  in  mind  that  none  of  the  above  formulas  apply  if  the  back 
of  the  wall  inclines  towards  the  earth  to  be  supported,  or  if  the 
wall  has  a  curved  profile,  or  if  the  upper  surface  is  irregular.  It 
seems  to  be  conceded  that  in  these  cases  the  surface  of  rupture  ia 
not  a  plane,  and  hence  no  theory  yet  proposed  will  apply. 

In  this  connection  it  seems  necessary  to  warn  the  student  that 
not  all  theories  for  retaining  walls  are  as  nearly  correct  as  those 
referred  to  above.  Some  of  them,  although  having  all  the  prestige 
of  antiquity  and  offering  the  advantages  of  extended  tables  for  their 
application,  are  totally  valueless,  being  based  upon  unwarranted 
assumptions,  and  violating  the  fundamental  principles  of  mechanics. 

546.  Theoretical  investigations  of  many  engineering  problems 
which  in  every-day  practice  need  not  be  solved  with  extreme  accu- 
pp.  Wl-07. 
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racy^  are  usef  q1  in  determining  the  relations  of  the  various  elements 
inyolved^  and  thus  serve  as  a  skeleton  about  which  to  group  the 
results  of  experience  ;  but  the  preceding  discussion  shows  that  the 
present  theories  of  the  stability  of  retaining  walls  are  not  sufficiently 
•exact  to  serve  even  as  a  guide  for  future  investigations.  Further- 
more,  the  stability  of  a  retaining  wall  is  not  a  purely  mathematical 
problem.  Often  the  wall  is  designed  and  built  before  the  nature  of 
the  backing  is  known;  and  the  variation  of  the  backing,  due  to  rain, 
frosty  shock,  extraneous  loads,  etc.,  can  not  be  included  in  any 
iormula. 

Art.  2.  Empirical  Rules. 

647.  EVGLISH  EULES.  The  eminent  English  engineer  Benjamin 
Baker,  who  has  had  large  experience  in  this  line  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  underground  railroads  of  London,  says,  '^Experience 
has  shown  that  a  wall  [to  sustain  earth  having  a  level  top  surface], 
whose  thickness  is  one  fourth  of  its  height,  and  which  batters  1  or 
It  inches  per  foot  on  the  face,  possesses  sufficient  stability  when  the 
backing  and  foundation  are  both  favorable.  This  allows  a  factor  of 
«afety  of  about  two  to  cover  contingencies.  It  has  also  been  proved 
by  experience  that  under  no  ordinary  conditions  of  surcharge  or 
heavy  backing  is  it  necessary  to  make  a  retaining  wall  on  a  solid 
foundation  more  than  double  the  above,  or  one  half  of  the  height  in 
thickness.  Within  these  limits  the  engineer  must  vary  the  strength 
according  to  the  conditions  affecting  the  particular  case.  Outside 
of  these  limits,  the  structure  ceases  to  be  a  retaining  wall  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term^  As  a  result  of  his  own  experi- 
once^  the  author  [Benj.  Baker]  makes  the  thickness  of  retaining 
walls  in  ground  of  an  average  character  equal  to  one  third  of  the 
height  from  the  top  of  the  footings. 

'"Hundreds  of  revetments  have  been  built  by  royal  engineer 
officers  in  accordance  with  Gen.  Fanshawe's  rule  of  some  fifty  years 
ago,  which  was  to  make  the  thickness  of  a  rectangular  brick  wall, 
retaining  ordinary  material,  24  per  cent,  of  the  height  for  a  batter 
of  |,  25  per  cent,  for  |,  26  per  cent,  for  i,  27  per  cent,  for  -j^j  28  per 
cent,  for  -j^,  30  per  cent,  for  ^,  and  32  per  cent,  for  a  vertical  wall.' "  * 

648.  Teautwihe's  Ettle.     Trautwinef  recommends  that  "the 


*yan  No6trand*8  Engineering  Magazine,  vol.  zxt.  p.  870,  from  Proc.  Inst  of 

as. 

t  Engineer's  Pocket-Book  (Ed.  1885),  p.  683. 
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thickness  of  tlie  top  of  the  footing  course  of  a  vertical  or  nearly 
vertical  wall  which  is  to  sustain  a  backing  of  sand^  gravel,  or  earthy 
level  top  surface,  when  the  backing  is  deposited  loosely  (as  when 
dumped  from  cars,  carts,  etc. ),  for  railroad  practice^  should  not  be 
less  than  the  following  : 

Wall  of  cut-stone,  or  of  first-class  large-ranged  rubble  in  mortar,  85  per  ceni. 

good  common  scabbled  mortar-rubble,  or  brick. 40  per  cenu 

'*  well  scabbled  dry  rubble 50  per  cent. 

When  the  backing  is  somewhat  consolidated  in  horizontal  layers^ 
eixch  of  these  thicknesses  may  be  reduced;  but  no  rule  can  be  given 
for  this.  ISince  sand  or  gi*avel  has  no  cohesion,  the  full  dimensions 
as  above  should  be  used,  even  though  the  backing  be  deposited  in 
layers.  A  mixture  of  sand,  or  earth  with  pebbles,  paving  stones, 
bowlders,  etc.,  will  exert  a  greater  pressure  against  the  wall  than 
the  materials  ordinarily  used  for  backing;  and  hence  when  such 
backing  has  to  be  used,  the  above  thicknesses  should  be  increased^ 
say,  about  i  to  ^  part." 

549.  Details  of  €okstructiok.  The  arrangement  of  the  foun- 
dation of  a  retaining  wall  is  an  important  matter,  but  has  already 
been  suffioioutly  discussed  (see  Part  III,  and  also  §§  491  and  551). 
It  is  iiiiiv(M*sally  adniitted  that  a  lar^ro  majority — by  some  put  at 
nine  out  of  ton,  and  bv  others  at  niiietv-niue  out  of  a  hundred — of 
failures  of  retaining  walls  are  due  to  defects  in  the  foundation. 

Uetiiining  walls  are  eonstructed  of  ashlar  or  brick,  or  of  either 
ashlar  or  brick  backed  with  rubble,  or  of  rubble  either  with  mortar 
or  di'v.  As  the  pressure  at  each  l)ed-joint  is  concentrated  towards 
tlie  face  of  the  wall,  the  larger  and  most  regular  stones  should  be 
placed  on  the  front.  Occasional  stones  or  even  courses  should 
project  beyond  the  back  of  tlie  wall,  so  that  the  backing  can  rest 
ii])on  them,  thus  increasing  the  resistiince  of  the  wall  to  overturn- 
ing. This  object  is  also  promoted  by  building  the  back  in  steps. 
I'he  coping  sliould  consist  of  large  flat  stones  extending  clear  across 
the  wall. 

As  a  rule,  the  greatest  thrust  comes  against  retiiining  walls  when 
llie  mortar  is  green  and  least  able  to  resist  it,  which  is  a  reason  for 
};ref(U'ring  cement  to  lime  mortar.  If  the  backing  is  to  be  tilled  in 
'?eforc  the  mortar  hardens,  it  should  be  deposited  in  thin,  horizon- 
til  layers,  or  the  wall  should  be  supported  temporarily  by  shores. 

550.  Drainage.     Next  to  a  faulty  foundation,  water  behind  the 
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irall  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  failure  of  retaining  walls. 
The  water  not  only  adds  to  the  weight  of  the  backing  material,  but 
also  softens  the  material  and  changes  the  angle  of  repose  so  as  to 
greatly  increase  its  lateral  thrust.  With  clayey  soil,  or  any  material 
resting  upon  a  stratum  of  clay,  this  action  becomes  of  the  greatest 
importance.  To  guard  against  the  possibility  of  the  backing's  be- 
coming saturated  with  water,  holes,  called  weepers,  are  left  through 
the  wall.  One  weep-hole,  three  or  four  inches  wide  and  the  depth 
of  a  course  of  masonry,  is  generally  suflBcient  for  every  three  or 
iour  square  yards  of  Input  of  the  wall.  When  the  backing  is  clean 
sand,  the  weep-holes  will  allow  all  the  water  to  escape  ;  but  if  the 
backing  is  retentive  of  water,  a  vertical  layer  of  stones  or  coarse 
gravel  should  be  placed  next  to  the  wall  to  act  as  a  drain.  An 
ordinary  drain  at  the  back  of  the  wall  is  often  useful. 

W^nen  the  backing  is  liable  to  be  reduced  to  quicksand  or  mud 
by  saturation  with  water,  and  when  this  liability  can  not  be  removed 
by  efficent  drainage,  one  way  of  making  provision  to  resist  the 
additional  pressure  which  may  arise  from  such  saturation  is  to  cal- 
culate the  requisite  thickness  of  wall  as  if  the  earth  were  a  fluid. 
A  puddle-wall  is  sometimes  built  against  the  back  of  dock-walls  to 
keep  out  the  water. 

The  resistance  of  the  wall  to  sliding  i?  materially  increased  by 
laying  the  lower  courses  of  masonry  with  an  inclination  inward. 
An  objection  to  inclining  the  joints,  jmrticularly  in  dry  masonry, 
is  that  the  water  will  enter  them  and  be  carried  to  the  backing. 
This  objection  is  sometimes  met  by  building  the  face  with  horizon- 
tal courses,  and  inclining  the  courses  in  the  back  of  the  wall.  The 
back  of  the  wall  for  3  or  3  feet  from  the  top  should  have  a  batter 
of  at  least  1  inch  in  1  foot,  in  order  that  the  frost  may  lift  the 
earth  and  not  break  the  joints  of  the  masonry. 

Walls  are  sometimes  built  with  both  faces  inclined  toward  the 
material  to  be  supported,  and  sometimes  with  a  curved  profile  ;  but 
it  is  generally  considered  unwise  to  do  either,  owing  to  the  extra 
axpense  and  trouble  in  construction. 

661.  Land  Ties.  Retaining  walls  may  have  their  stability  in- 
creased by  being  tied  or  anchored  by  iron  rods  to  vertical  plates  of 
iron  or  blocks  of  stones  imbedded  in  a  firm  stratum  of  earth  at  a 
distance  behind  the  wall.  *^  The  holding  power,  per  foot  of  breadth, 
of  a  rectangular  vertical  anchoring  plate,  the  depth  of  whose  upper 
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and  lower  edges  below  the  surface  are  reBpectively  i,  and  z,,  maf  1 
be  approximately  calculated  from  the  following  formula  : 


//=(( 


83? 
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in  which  ^ia  the  hoi  ding- power  of  the  plate  in  pounds  per  foot  o 
breadth,  w  is  the  weight  in    pounds  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  oartti^l 
and  0  its  anglti  of  repose.     The  center  of  pressure  of  the  plate  is9 
about  two  thirds  of  its  height  below  its  upper  edge, — at  which  poiup 
the  tie-rod  should  be  attached. 

"If  the  retaining  wall  depends  on  the  tic-rods  alone   for  it»| 
security  againet  sliding  forward,  they  should  be  fastened  to  plat 
on  the  face  of  the  wall  in  the  line  of  the  resultant  pressure  of  tha  | 
earth  behind  the  wall,  tliai  is,  at  one  third  [see  g  530]  of  the  height  ' 
of  the  wall  above  it«  base.     But  if  the  resistamie  to  sliding  forward 
is  to  be  distributed  between  the  foundation  and  the  tie-rods,  thu 
latter  should  be  placed  at  a  higher  level.    For  example,  if  lialf  the 
horizontal  thrust  is  to  be  borne  by  the  foundation  and  half  by  tho^^ 
lie-rods,  the  latter  should  be  fixed  to  the  wall  at  two  thirds  of  itS'l 
height  above  the  base/''  * 

662.  KelioTitif;  Arches.  In  e:ttreme  cases,  the  pressure  of  the 
«arth  may  be  sustained  by  relieving-arches.  These  consist  of  a  row 
of  arches  having  their  axes  and  the  faces  of  their 
pieii:  at  right  uiigios  to  the  face  of  a  bank  of  earth. 
There  may  be  either  a  single  row  of  them  or  seveial 
tiers  and  their  front  ends  may  be  closed  by  a  ver- 
tical wall  — which  then  presents  the  appearance  o£ 
jy  a  retammg  wall,  although  the  length  of  the  arch- 
ways IS  such  as  to  prevent  the  earth  from  abutting 
against  it  Pig.  77  represeats  a  vertical  transverse 
seotioa  of  such  a  wall  with  two  tiers  of  relieving  arches  be- 
hind it. 

To  determine  the  conditions  of  stability  of  such  a  structure  as  a 
whole,  the  horizontal  pressure  against  the  vertical  plane  OD  may  be 
determined,  and  compounded  with  the  weight  of  the  combined 
mass  of  masonry  and  earth  OAED,  to  find  the  resultant  pressure 
on  the  foundation. 


•ftenkliie's  ^ivll  Eiuttne«rlng,  p.  411. 
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BRIDGE  ABUTMENTS. 


653.  Oehebal  Foams.  There  are  four  forms  of  abutments  in 
more  or  less  general  use.  1.  A  plain  wall  parallel  to  the  current, 
shown  in  elevation  at  Fig.  78,  with  or  without  the  wings  ^  D  Fan^ 
BEG.  The  slopes  may  be  finished  with  an  inclined  coping,  as 
A  Dy  or  offset  at  each  course,  as  B  E — usually  the  latter.  This  form 
may.  appropriately  be  called  the  siratf/hf  abutmenL  2.  The  wings 
may  be  swung  around  into  the  bank  at  any  angle,  as  shown  (in  plan) 
in  Pig.  79.    The  angle  0  is  usually  about  30°.     This  form  is  known 
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d\1 


'A' 


Je 


D        E 

Fio.  80. 


Fio.  81. 


as  the  wing  abutment.  3.  When  0  of  Fig.  79  becomes  90°,  we  have 
Fig.  80,  which  is  called  the  U  abutment.  4.  If  the  wings  of  Fig. 
80  are  moved  to  the  center  of  the  head-wall,  we  get  Fig.  81,  which 
is  known  as  the  T  abutment. 

The  abutment  of  an  ordinary  bridge  has  two  offices  to  perform, 
viz.,  (1)  to  support  one  end  of  the  bridge,  and  (2)  to  keep  the  earth 
embankment  from  sliding  into  the  water.  In  Fig.  78,  the  portion 
b  E  0  F  serves  both  these  purposes,  while  the  wings  A  D  F  and 
B  E  0  act  only  as  retaining  walls.  In  Figs.  79  and  80,  the  portion 
1>  jF  performs  both  offices,  while  the  wings  A  D  and  B  E  d,Te  merely 
retaining  walls.  In  Fig.  81  the  *'  head  "  D  E  supports  the  bridge, 
and  the  ^'  tail,"  or  '^stem,"  A  B  carries  the  train;  hence  the  whole 
structure  acts  as  a  retaining  wall  and  also  supports  the  load.  The 
abutment  proper  may  fail  (1)  by  sliding  forward,  (2)  by  bulging,  or 
(3)  by  crushing;  however,  it  is  improbable  that  it  will  fail  by  sliding 
forward.  Its  dimensions  are  to  be  determined  as  for  a  retaining 
wall  (Chap.  XIV);  but  the   mathematical  theory  of    the  lateral 
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pressure  of  earth  is  a  much  less  perfect  guide  for  designing  bridge 
abutments  than  it  is  for  simple  retaining  walls.  The  weight  of  the 
bridge  helps  the  abutment  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  earth;  but^  on 
tlie*  other  hand^  the  weight  of  the  train  on  the  embankment  in- 
creases the  lateral  pressure  against  the  abutment. 

654.  The  form  of  the  abutment  to  be  adopted  for  any  particular 
case  will  depend  upon  the  locality, — whether  the  banks  are  low  and 
flat,  or  steep  and  rocky;  whether  the  current  is  swift  or  slow;  and 
also  upon  the  relative  cost  of  earthwork  and  masonry.  If  the  shore 
is  flat,  and  not  liable  to  be  cut  away  by  the  current,  an  abutment 
like  Fig.  78  will  be  sufficient  and  most  economical.  However,  this 
form  is  seldom  used,  owing  to  the  danger  of  the  water's  flowing 
along  immediately  behind  the  wall. 

The  form  of  Fig.  79  may  be  adopted  when  there  is  a  contraction 
of  the  waterway  at  the  bridge  site,  since  deflecting  the  wing  walls, 
above  and  below,  slightly  increases  the  amount  of  water  that  can 
pass.  This  advantage  can  be  obtained,  to  some  degree,  with  the 
straight  abutment  (Fig.  78)  by  thinning  the  wings  on  the  front  and 
leaving  the  back  of  the  wings  and  abutments  in  one  straight  line. 
There  is  not  only  no  hydraulic  advantage,  but  there  is  a  positive 
disadvantage,  in  increasing  the  deflection  of  the  wings  beyond,  say, 
IC^  or  15°.  The  more  the  wing  departs  from  the  face  line  as  it 
swings  round  into  the  embankment,  the  greiiter  its  length  and  also 
the  greater  is  the  thrust  upon  it.  The  wings  are  not  usually  ex- 
tended to  the  toe,  />,  of  the  embankment  slope,  but  stop  at  a  height, 
depending  upon  the  angle  of  deflection  and  the  slope,  such  that  the 
ciirth  flowing  around  the  end  of  the  wall  will  not  get  into  the  chan- 
nel of  the  stream.  It  can  be  shown  mathematical] v  that,  if  the  toe 
of  the  earth  which  flows  around  the  end  of  the  wing  is  to  be  kept 
three  or  four  feet  back  from  the  straight  line  through  the  face  of 
the  abutment,  an  angle  of  25°  to  35°  is  best  for  economy  of  the 
material  in  the  wing  walls.  This  angle  varies  slightly  with  the  pro- 
portions adopted  for  the  wing  wall  and  with  the  details  of  the 
masonry.  This  form  of  construction  is  objectionable,  since  the 
foot  of  the  slope  in  front  of  the  wing  is  liable  to  be  washed  away  ; 
but  this  could  be  remedied  somewhat  by  ripraj)ping  the  slope,  or, 
better,  by  making  the  wings  longer. 

Fig.  78  is  one  extreme  of  Fig.  79,  and  Fig.  80  is  the  other.  As 
the  wing  swings  back  into  the  embankment  the  thrust  upon  it  in- 
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creases,  reaching  its  maximum  at  an  angle  of  about  45^;  when  the 
wing  is  thrown  farther  back  the  outward  thrust  decreases,  owing  to 
the  filling  up  of  the  slope  in  front  of  the  wing.  Bringing  the  wings 
perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  abutment,  as  in  Fig.  80,  also  de- 
creases the  lateral  pressure  of  the  earth,  owing  to  the  intersection  of 
the  surfaces  of  rupture  for  the  two  sides,  which  is  equivalent  to  re- 
moving part  of  the  ''prism  of  maximum  thrust.''  If  the  banks  of 
the  stream  are  steep,  the  base  of  the  wing  walls  of  Fig.  80  may  be 
stepped  to  fit  the  ground,  thereby  saving  masonry.  Under  these 
<K)nditions,  also  the  wing  abutment.  Fig.  79,  can  be  treated  in  the 
same  way;  but  the  saving  is  considerably  less.  When  the  masonry 
is  stepped  off  in  this  way,  the  angle  thus  formed  beconves  the  weak- 
est part  of  the  masonry;  but,  as  the  masonry  has  a  large  excess  of 
strength,  there  is  not  much  probability  of  danger  from  this  cause, 
provided  the  work  is  executed  with  reasonable  care. 

555.  Fig.  81  is  the  most  common  form  of  abutment.  For  equal 
amounts  of  masonry,  wing  abutments  give  better  protection  to  the 
embankments  than  T  abutments.  The  latter  are  more  stable,  be- 
cause the  center  of  gravity  of  the  masonry  is  farther  back  from  the 
line  of  the  ^e  of  the  abutment,  about  which  line  the  abutment 
must  turn  or  along  which  it  will  first  crush.  The  amount  of  ma- 
sonry in  tall  T  abutments  can  be  decreased  by  building  the  tail  wall 
hollow,  or  by  introducing  arches  under  it.  The  more  massive  the 
masonry,  the  cheaper  it  can  be  constructed ;  and,  for  this  reason,  it 
is  probable  that  the  simple  T  abutment  is  cheaper  than  the  U  abut- 
ment, although  the  latter  may  have  less  masonry  in  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  opportunities  for  inspecting  the  masonry  during  construc- 
tion are  better  with  the  U  than  with  the  T  abutment,  and  hence  the 
former  is  usually  better  built  than  the  latter.  This  is  an  important 
item,  since  it  is  somewhat  common  for  railroad  masonry  to  fail  by 
being  shaken  to  pieces  by  the  passage  of  trains. 

556.  WlKG  Abutxeitt.  Fig.  82  shows  a  common  form  of  the 
wing  abutment.  This  one  is  finished  with  stone  pedestal  blocks — 
marked  B  in  plan,  A  in  elevation,  and  C  in  section, — which  is  not 
always  done.  The  thickness  of  pedestal  blocks  and  the  thickness 
of  the  coping  under  the  pedestal  blocks  vary  slightly  with  the  span 
(see  §  558).  The  height  of  the  parapet  wall,  or  dirt  wall  (the  wall 
which  keeps  back  the  top  of  the  embankment,  marked  P  Wiix 
seotio&)«  will  Tary  with  the  style  of  the  bridge,  but  should  not  have 
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a  thickness  less  than  four  tenths  of  its  height  (see  §|  547  and  548). 
The  bridge  often  rests  directly  upon  the  coping.  The  top  dimen- 
sioDB  of  the  abutment  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  size  and 
form  of  bridge  :  but  for  railroad  bridges  it  will  usually  not  be  less 
than  5  ft.  wide  by  30  ft.  long,  nor  more  than  6  ft.  by  22  ft. 


The  usual  batter  is  1  in  12;  Bometimt>s  I  in  24.  For  heights 
under  about  30  ft,  the  top  dimen?ions  itnd  the  batter  determine  the 
thickness  at  the  bottom.     For  greater  lieiglitt;,  the  quite  uuifonn 
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rnle  is  to  make  the  thickness  lonr  tenths  of  the  height.  The  amoant 
of  maeonry  in  the  abutment  ie  computed  in  accordance  with  this 
nile,  although  the  actual  quantity  is  usually  more  than  that  required 
by  it.     Since  there  is  no  objection  to  the  wall's  being  rough,  no 
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stones  are  cut  out  to  secure  the  specified  thickness,  and  hence  the 
actual  quantity  of  masonry  usually  exceeds  the  amount  required. 
The  spread  of  the  footing  courses  and  foundation  will  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  location. 

The  wings  should  be  proportioned  according  to  the  rules  for 
retaining  walls  (see  §§  547  and  548).  The  wings  are  not  always  pro- 
longed until  their  outer  ends  intersect  the  foot  of  the  embankment 
slope;  but  are  frequently  stopped  with  an  end  height  of  3  to  5  feet 
above  the  footing.  The  thickness  of  the  wing  wall  decreases  from 
the  body  of  the  abutment  toward  the  tail  in  proportion  to  the  height. 
For  appearance,  the  top  of  the  wing  is  usually  made  uniform  from 
head  to  tail,  being  usually  from  2(  to  3j^  feet,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  structure.  The  steps  should  be  capped  with  stones,  not  less 
than  1  foot  thick,  covering  the  entire  step  and  extending  under  the 
step  above  not  less  than  1  foot. 

667.  Contents  of  Wing  Abutments.  The  table  on  page  357 
gives  the  quantities  of  masonry  in  wing  abutments  of  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  82.  Since  the  outlines  of  such  structures  are  not 
simple  geometrical  figures,  it  is  necessary  to  make  more  or  less  ap- 
proximations in  computing  the  cubical  contents.  For  exanple,  in 
Fig.  82  the  wings  are  stepped  off  to  fit  the  slope  of  the  embankment 
as  shown;  and  hence  the  comer  of  each  course  projects  bejond  the 
eartliwork.  The  amount  of  masonry  in  these  projecting  corners 
varies  as  the  thickness  of  the  courses,  and  for  anj  pi  rticular  abut- 
ment it  could  be  found  accurately;  but,  in  computing  a  table  of 
general  results,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  some  thickness  for  the 
courses.  In  this  case  the  courses  were  assumed  to  be  1  foot  thick. 
The  back  of  the  *'  heiid  "  was  assumed  to  conform  strictly  to  the  batter 
line,  although  in  construction  it  would  be  stepped.  The  dimensions 
of  the  parapet  wall  will  vary  with  the  thickness  of  the  pedestal 
blocks  used,  and  also  with  the  style  of  the  bridge.  The  contents 
of  the  i)arapet  as  given  in  the  table  are  for  the  dimensions  shown  in 
Fig.  82. 

Footing  courses  were  not  included  in  the  table,  since  they  vary 
witli  the  nature  of  the  foundation.  The  area  of  the  lowest  course 
of  masonry  is  given,  from  which  the  areas  of  the  footing  courses  and 
of  the  foundation  pit  may  be  determined.  The  thickness  at  the 
top  and  the  batter,  as  in  Fig.  82,  give,  for  any  height  found  in  tho 
table,  a  thickness  of  wall  at  the  bottom  of  at  least  four  tenths  of  its 
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height  (Bee  §548);  for  heights  greater  than  in  the  table^  the  back 
of  the  wall  must  be  stepped  to  keep  the  thickness  four  tenths  of  the 
height.* 

558.  U  ABXTTMEirT.  Fig.  83  shows  the  standard  plans  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  R.  R  f  for  U  abutments.  This  is 
the  only  form,  of  bridge  abutment  used  on  this  road,  except  in 
special  cases.  The  T  abutment  was  once  the  standard,  but  was 
abandoned  about  fifteen  years  ago.]; 

The  specifications  under  which  these  abutments  are  built,  require 
as  follows  :  ^*  1.  Bed-plate  pedestal  blocks  to  be  2  feet  thick,  and 
placed  symmetrically  with  regard  to  the  plates.  2.  Coping  under 
pedestal  blocks  to  be  18  inches  thick  for  all  spans  exceeding  100 
feet,  16  inches  for  90  feet,  and  14  inches  for  spans  under  90 
feet, — said  coping  to  be  through  stones,  and  spaced  alike  from  both 
sides  of  abutment.  3.  Distances  from  front  of  dirt  wall  to  front 
of  bridge  seat,  and  from  grade  line  to  top  of  bridge  seat,  and 
thickness  of  dirt  wall,  to  vary  for  different  styles  and  lengths  of 
bridges.  4.  Front  walls  to  be  22  feet  wide  under  bridge  seat  for 
all  spans  of  100  to  160  feet  inclusive.  5.  Total  width  of  bridge 
seat  to  be  5^  feet,  for  all  spans.  6.  Steps  on  back  of  walls  to 
be  used  only  when  necessary  to  keep  thickness  ^  of  the  height 
7.  In  case  piling  is  not  used,  footing  courses  may  be  added  to  give 
secure  foundation.  8.  Length  of  wing  walls  to  be  determined  by  a 
slope  of  1 J  to  1  at  the  back  end  of  the  walls — as  shown  by  dotted 
line  in  front  elevation, — thence  by  a  slope  of  1  to  1  down  the  outside 
— as  shown  on  side  elevation — to  the  intersection  of  the  ground  line 
with  face  of  abutment.  This  rule  may  be  modified  in  special  cases. 
9.  Dimensions  not  given  on  the  drawing  are  determined  by  the 
style  and  length  of  bridge,  and  are  to  be  found  on  special  sheet '' 

559.  Although  this  road  is  noted  for  the  excellency  of  its 
masonry,  this  design  could  be  improved  by  leaving  a  weep  hole  in 
the  side  walls,  2  or  3  inches  wide  and  the  depth  of  a  course  of 


*In  compating  the  contents  of  masonrj  structures,  It  is  necessuy  to  remember 
that  the  volume  of  any  mass  which  is  made  up  of  prisms,  wedges,  and  pyramids — or 
cones— must  be  determined  by  the  prismoldal  formula ;  but  if  the  mass  is  composed 
wholly  of  prisms  and  wedges,  the  contents  can  be  correctly  found  by  using  the  aver 
age  of  the  end  areas. 

t  Published  by  permission  of  A.  A.  Robinson,  Chief  Engineer. 

I  Compare  with  S  555. 
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masonry,  for  each  4  or  5  square  yarda  of  wing  wall.  Cinders,  or 
Band  and  gravul  aro  Bometimcs  used  to  fill  in  betwean  the  wing  wnlJB 
to  give-  a  better  drainage,  and  also  to  decrease  the  lateral  thrust  of 
the  earth, 

660.  Contents  of  U  Abntmenta.     The  table  on  p«fe  361  gives 
the  contHntB  of  U  abutments  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  83.     Th<* 
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quAntitiee  were  computed  on  tb«  baais  that  the  thickness  of  the 
.  walls  was  four  tenths  the  height,  except  that  no  wall  waa  taken  of  a 
less  thickness  than  that  given  by  the  thickness  at  the  top  and  the 
batter  as  in  the  drawing. 

fi61.  T  Abvtkbkt.     Fig.  84  shows  the  ordinary  form  of  T  abaV- 
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ment.  For  railroad  bridges  the  head  is  usually  not  less  than  5  ft 
X  20  ft.^  nor  more  than  6  ft.  X  22  ft.^  under  the  coping,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  bridge.  The  tail  wall  is  usually  10  or  12  ft.  wide, 
and  of  such  length  that  the  foot  of  the  slope  of  the  embankment 
will  just  reach  to  the  back  of  the  head  wall.  The  batter  on  the 
head  wall  is  1  to  12  or  1  to  24  all  around.  The  tail  wall  is  geiierally 
built  vertical  on  the  sides  and  the  end.  Notice  the  batter  at  the 
top  of  the  free  end  of  the  tail  wall.  This  is  known  as  the  ''frost 
batter/'  and  is  to  prevent  the  frost  from  dislocating  the  comer  of 
the  masonry.  The  drainage  of  the  ballast  pocket  should  be  pnv 
vided  for  by  leaving  a  space  between  the  ends  of  two  stones. 
Formerly  the  tail  wall  was  sometimes  only  7  or  8  feet  wide,  in  which 
case  the  ties  were  laid  directly  upon  the  masonry  without  the  inter- 
vention of  ballast ;  but  this  practice  has  been  abandoned,  as  being 
very  destructive  of  both  rolling  stock  and  masonry. 

According  to  the  common  theories  for  retaining  walls,  T  abut- 
ments with  dimensions  as  above  have  very  large  factors  of  stability 
against  sliding,  and  overturning,  and  crushing. 

662.  Contents  of  T  Abutments.  The  table  on  page  363  gives  the 
contents  of  the  abutments  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  84.  The 
hciglit  of  the  tail  above  the  under  side  of  the  bridge-seat  coping  will 
vary  with  the  thickness  of  tlie  pedestal  blocks,  and  with  the  style  of 
tlie  bridge ;  and  hence  the  table  gives  the  quantities  in  the  abutment 
below  the  bridge-seat  coping  and  above  the  footing.  The  quantity 
of  masonry  above  this  line  will  vary  also  with  the  amount  of  ballast 
used.  The  terra  ''wedge"  in  the  table  is  used  to  designate  that 
part  of  the  tail  included  between  the  head  and  a  vertical  pjane 
through  the  lower  edge  of  the  back  face  of  the  head. 

563.  FouifDATlON.  Usually  but  little  difficulty  is  encountered 
in  securing  a  foundation  for  bridge  abutments.  Frequently  the 
foundation  is  shallow,  and  can  be  put  down  without  a  coifer-dam, 
or  at  most  with  only  a  light  curb  (see  §§  316-*^0).  Where  the  ground 
is  soft  or  liable  to  scour,  a  pile  foundation  and  grillage  is  generally 
employed.  For  the  method  of  doing  this,  see  Art.  3,  Chapter  XI ; 
and  for  examples  of  this  kind  of  foundation,  see  Fig.  84  (page  362), 
Fig.  86  (page  380),  and  Fig.  90  (page  386). 

Where  there  is  no  danger  of  underwashing,  and  where  the  foun- 
dation will  at  all  times  be  under  water,  the  masonry  may  be  started 
upon  a  timber  platform  consisting  of  timbers  from,  say,  8  to  13 
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inches  thick,  laid  side  by  side  upon  sills,  and  covered  by  one  or 
more  layers  of  timbers  or  thick  planks,  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  foundation  and  the  magnitude  of  the  structure.  For  an  exam- 
ple of  a  fonndation  of  this  class,  see  Plate  II.  For  a  discussion  of 
the  method  of  failure  by  sliding  on  the  foundation,  see  §  491. 

564.  QUALITT  OF  HA80HBT. — Bridge  abutments  are  built  of 
first-class  masonry  (§  207)  or  of  second-class  (§§  209  and  212),  ac- 
cording to  the  importance  of  the  structure.  See  also  the  specifica- 
tions for  bridge  pier  masonry  (§§  591-600).  The  coping  should  be 
composed  of  as  large  stones  as  practicable — not  less  than  12  inches 
thick,  and  15  or  18  inches  thick  is  better  and  more  frequently  used. 

Sometimes,  the  bed  plates  of  the  bridge  rest  directly  upon  the 
coping,  bnt  usually  upon  a  stone  pedestal  block  (see  Figs.  82  and 
83),  in  which  case  small  pedestals,  upon  which  the  rail  stringers 
rest  (see  Fig.  90,  page  386),  are  also  generally  nsed. 

565.  C06T.     For  data  on  the  cost  of  masonry,  see  §§  232-38. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

BRIDGE    PIERS. 

666.  The  selection  of  the  site  of  the  bridge  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  spans,  although  important  in  themselves,  do  not  properly  be- 
long to  the  part  of  the  problem  here  considered ;  therefore  they 
will  be  discussed  only  briefly.  The  location  of  the  bridge  is  usually 
a  compromise  between  the  interests  of  the  railroad  or  highway,  and 
of  the  river.  On  navigable  streams,  the  location  of  a  bridge,  ita 
height,  position  of  piers,  etc.,  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  engi- 
neer appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  United  States  Government 
The  law  requires  that  the  bridge  shall  cross  the  main  channel  nearly 
at  right  angles,  and  that  the  abutments  shall  not  contract  nor  the 
piers  obstruct  the  water  way.  For  the  regulations  governing  the 
various  streams,  and  also  reports  made  on  special  cases,  see  the 
various  annual  reports  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  particu- 
larly Appendix  X3,  of  the  Report  for  18T8. 

The  arrangement  of  the  spans  is  determined  mainly  by  the  rela- 
tive expense  for  foundations,  and  tlie  increased  expense  per  linear 
foot  of  long  spans.  Where  the  piers  are  low  and  foundations  easily 
secured,  with  a  correspondingly  light  cost,  short  spans  and  an  in- 
creased number  of  piers  are  generally  economical,  provided  the  piers 
do  not  dangerously  obstruct  the  current  or  the  stream  is  not  navi- 
gable. On  the  other  hand,  where  the  cost  of  securing  proper  foun- 
dations is  great  and  much  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  encountered,  long 
spans  and  the  minimum  number  of  piers  is  best.  Sound  judgment 
and  large  experience  are  required  in  comparing  and  deciding  upon 
the  plan  best  adapted  to  the  varying  local  conditions. 

Within  a  few  years  it  has  become  necessary  to  build  bridge  piers 
of  very  great  height,  and  for  economical  considerations  iron  has 
been  substituted  for  stone.  The  determination  of  the  stability  of 
such  piers  is  wholly  a  question  of  finding  the  stress  in  frame  struc- 
tuien, — the  consideration  of  which  is  foreign  to  our  subject. 

866 
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Art.  1.  Theoby  of  Stability. 

S67.  Kethod  of  Failtjee.  A  bridge  pier  may  fail  in  any  one 
of  three  ways  :  (1)  by  sliding  on  any  section  on  account  of  the  ao- 
tion  of  the  wind  against  the  train^  bridge^  and  exposed  part  of  the 
pier^  and  of  the  current  of  the  stream  against  the  immersed  part  of 
the  pier ;  or  (2)  by  overturning  at  any  section  when  the  moment  of 
the  horizontal  forces  above  the  section  exceeds  the  moment  of  the 
weight  on  the  section  ;  or  (3)  by  crushing  at  any  section  under  the 
combined  weight  of  the  pier^  the  bridge^  and  the  train.  The 
dimensions  of  piers  are  seldom  determined  by  the  preceding  condi- 
tions; the  dimensions  required  at  the  top  (§584)  for  the  bridge 
«eat,  together  with  a  slight  batter  for  appearance^  generally  give 
sufficient  stability  against  sliding,  overturning,  and  crushing.  How- 
ever, the  method  of  determining  the  stability  will  be  briefly  out- 
lined and  illustrated  by  an  example. 

668.  Stabilitt  against  Sliding.  Effect  of  the  Wind.  The 
pressure  of  the  wind  against  the  truss  alone  is  usually  taken  at  50 
lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  against  twice  the  vertical  projection  of  one  truss, 
which  for  well-proportioned  iron  trusses  will  average  about  10  sq.  ft 
per  linear  foot  of  span.  The  pressure  of  the  wind  against  the  truss 
and  train  together  is  usually  taken  at  30  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of  truss  and 
train.  The  train  exposes  about  10  sq.  ft.  of  surface  per  linear  foot. 
The  pressure  of  the  wind  against  any  other  than  a  flat  surface  is 
not  known  with  any  certainty  ;  for  a  cylinder,  it  is  usually  assumed 
that  the  pressure  is  two  thirds  of  that  against  its  vertical  projection. 

569.  Effect  of  Current.  For  the  pressure  of  the  current  of 
water  against  an  obstruction,  Weisbach's  Mechanics  of  Engineering 
(page  1,030  of  Coxe's  edition)  gives  the  formula, 

^=»«'*^. (1) 

in  which  P  is  the  pressure  in  pounds,  s  the  exposed  surface  in 
sq.  ft,  ^  a  co-efficient  depending  upon  the  ratio  of  width  to  length 
of  the  pier,  w  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  v  the  velocity  in 
ft  per  sec,  and  g  the  acceleration  of  gravity.  For  piers  with 
rectangular  cross  section,  Jc  varies  between  1.47  and  1.33,  the  first 
being  for  square  piers  and  the  latter  for  those  3  times  as  long  as 
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Wide ;  for  cylinders,  k  =  about  0.73.  The  law  of  the  variation  of 
the  velocity  with  depth  is  not  certainly  known;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  velocity  varies  as  the  ordinates  of  an  ellipse,  the  greatest 
velocity  being  a  little  below  the  surface.  Of  course,  the  water  has 
its  maximum  effect  when  at  its  highest  stage. 

670.  Effect  of  Ice.  The  pier  is  also  liable  to  a  horizontal  press- 
ure due  to  floating  ice.  The  formulas  for  impact  are  not  applica- 
ble to  this  case.  The  assumption  is  sometimes  made  that  the  field 
of  ice  which  may  rest  against  the  pier,  will  simply  increase  the  sur- 
face exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  current  The  greatest  pressure 
possible  will  occur  when  a  field  of  ice,  so  large  that  it  is  not  stopped 
by  the  impact,  strikes  the  pier  and  plows  past,  crushing  a  channel 
through  it  equal  to  the  greatest  width  of  the  pier.  The  resulting 
horizontal  pressure  is  equal  to  the  area  crushed  multiplied  by  the 
crushing  strength  of  the  ice.  The  latter  varies  with  the  tempera- 
ture; but  since  ice  will  move  down  stream  in  fields  only  when 
melting,  we  desire  its  minimum  strength.  The  crushing  strength 
of  floating  ice  is  sometimes  put  at  20  tons  per  sq.  ft.  (300  lbs.  per 
sq.  inch);  but  in  computing  the  stability  of  the  piers  of  the  St. 
Louis  steel-arch  bridge,  it  was  taken  at  600  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  (43 
tons  per  sq.  ft.).  According  to  experiments  made  under  the 
author's  direction,*  the  crushing  strength  of  ice  at  23°  F.,  varies 
between  370  and  7G0  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Occasionally  a  gorge  of  ice  may  form  between  the  piers,  and 
dam  the  water  back.  The  resulting  horizontal  pressure  on  a  pier 
will  then  be  equal  to  the  hydrostiitic  pressure  on  the  width  of  the 
pier  and  half  the  span  on  either  side,  due  to  the  difference  between 
the  level  of  the  water  immediately  above  and  below  the  bridge 
opening.  A  pier  is  also  liable  to  blows  from  rafts,  boats,  etc. ;  but. 
as  these  can  not  occur  simultiineously  with  a  field  of  ice,  and  will 
])rohably  be  smaller  than  that,  it  will  not  generally  be  necessary  to 
consider  them. 

A  lateral  pressure  on  the  pier  is  possible,  due  to  the  earth's  be- 
ing washed  away  from  one  side  and  not  from  the  opposite.  It  will 
be  on  the  safe  side,  and  near  enough  for  this  purpose,  to  assume 
that  this  effect  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  liquid  whose  density  is 
tiie  difference  between  that  of  the  water  and  tlie  saturated  soil  dis- 
placed.    Under  these  conditions,  tlw  actual  tendency  to  slide  is 

^  The  Technoghaph,  University  of  Illinois,  No.  9  (1894-05),  pp.  38-48. 
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equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  down  stream  forces  and 
the  lateral  thrust.  However,  this  refinement  is  unnecessary,  par- 
ticularly since  a  pier  which  is  reasonably  safe  against  overturning 
And  crushing  will  be  amply  safe  against  sliding. 

671.  Eesisting  Forces.  The  resisting  force  is  the  friction  due  to 
the  combined  weight  of  the  train,  bridge,  and  the  part  of  the  pier 
above  the  section  considered.  For  the  greatest  refinement,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  compute  the  forces  tending  to  slide  the  pier  for  two 
conditions  :  viz.,  (1)  with  a  wind  of  60  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  on  truss  and 
pier,  in  which  case  the  weight  of  the  train  should  be  omitted  from 
the  resisting  forces ;  and  (2)  with  a  wind  of  30  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  on 
truss,  train,  and  pier,  in  which  case  the  weight  of  a  train  of  empiif 
box  cars  should  be  included  in  the  resisting  forces.  For  a  table  of 
weights  of  masonry,  see  page  200.  If  the  water  can  find  its  way 
under  the  foundation  in  thin  sheets,  the  weight  of  the  part  of  the 
pier  that  is  immersed  in  the  water  will  be  diminished  by'62j^  lbs. 
per  cu.  ft.  by  buoyancy  ;  but  if  it  finds  its  way  under  any  section 
by  absorption  only,  then  no  allowance  need  be  made  for  buoyancy. 

The  resisting  force  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  total  weight 
and  the  co-efficient  of  friction.  For  values  of  the  co-efficient  of 
friction,  see  the  table  on  page  315.  The  tenacity  of  the  mortar  is 
usually  neglected,  although  it  is  a  very  considerable  element  of 
strength  (see  §  137). 

572.  STABILITT  AGADTST  OyEBTUBNIKG.  The  forces  which  tend 
to  produce  sliding  also  tend  to  produce  overturning,  and  the  forces 
which  resist  sliding  also  resist  overturning ;  hence,  there  remains  to 
determine  only  their  points  of  application.  The  stability  can  be 
determined  either  by  moments  or  by  resolution,  as  was  explained  for 
dams ;  but  in  this  case,  it  is  easier  by  moments,  since  there  are  sev- 
eral horizontal  forces,  and  it  requires  considerable  work  to  find  their 
resultant  as  demanded  by  the  method  by  resolution  of  forces. 

573.  A.  By  Moments,  By  this  method,  it  is  necessary  to  find 
the  arm  of  the  forces,  %,  e.,  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  line 
of  action  of  the  forces  to  a  point  about  which  the  pier  tends  to  turn. 
This  is  the  same  method  as  that  used  in  §§  493-98,  which  see. 

The  center  of  pressure  of  the  wind  on  the  truss  is  practically  at 
the  middle  of  its  height ;  that  of  the  wind  on  the  train  is  7  to  9 
feet  above  the  top  of  the  rail ;  and  that  of  the  wind  on  the  pier  isi 
at  the  middle  of  the  exposed  part.    The  arm  for  the  pressure  of  the' 
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ioe  should  be  meaeured  from  high  wnter.     The  center  of  preeeunti 
of  the  current  ie  uot  easily  determineiJ,  a'nce  the  law  of  the  varian'ff 
tiott  of  the  velocity  with  the  depth  is  not  kuown  ;  bat  it  will  jiroba 
bly  be  safe  to  take  it  at  one  third  the  dtspth.    Finally,  the  dowDwardl 
foroes  will  usually  act  vertically  through  the  center  of  the  pier. 

Krom  these  datit  the  oTertui-olng  and  resisting  momeDts  can  I 
•■fly  be  ooniputod.  For  equilibrium,  the  auuiomtion  of  the  former  J 
mait  be  lesa  than  the  latter.  Tfie  above  principles  will  be  furthv  I 
aluoidated  in  g§  579-80  by  an  exumjile. 

874.  B.  By  Kesolntioa  of  ForoeB.  This  is  the  method  espbiined  1 
in  %  499  (page  'i20).  In  that  ca«e  the  problem  was  very  sun,' 
ptsi  siaco  there  were  but  two  forces  ;  but  in  the  present  cuee  therg  I 
MB  fcevoral  horizontal  forces  and  also  several  vertical  ones.  The  firrt  I 
•t^  is  to  find  ft  single  force  which  is  equivalent  in  every  respect  t»  I 
the  combined  effect  of  all  the  horizontal  forces ;  the  set^oud  is  t*  ] 
flud  uu  cqiiivjil''nt  for  all  of  the  vertical  forces  ;  and  the  tldrd  i 
find  tbe  reanltant  of  ttaew  two  torcea. 

The  horiaiHital  distonoB,  x,  of  the  point  of  appliofttkm  af  the  k»> 
flultont  of  all  the  rertiokl  foroe^  "batik  from  tha  toe  of  the  yar,  ii 
loand  by  the  equation, 

_  sum  of  the  mome7il3  of  the  verlical  forces  ,-. 

~  sum  of  the  vertical  forces  •    ■    ■     \  ) 

The  weight  of  the  train  and  bridge  act  vertically  through  the  center 
of  the  pier ;  and  if  the  pier  is  symmetrical,  as  it  usually  is,  the 
weight  of  the  pier  will  also  act  through  its  center.  Therefore,  x  in 
eqnation  (2)  will  usually  be  half  the  length  of  the  pier. 

The  vertical  distance,  y,  of  the  point  of  application  of  the  re- 
sultant of  all  the  horizontal  forces  above  any  horizontal  joint  is 
found  by  the  equation, 

_  sum  of  the  momenta  of  the  horizontal  forces  , 

*~  snm  of  the  hortioidal  forces  •     •     \) 

Having  found  x  and  y,  as  above,  draw  a  vertical  line  at  a  distance 
X  back  from  the  down  stream  end  of  the  pier ;  on  this  line  lay  off  a 
distance  y  above  the  horizontal  joint  under  consideration.  The 
point  thus  determined  corresponds  to  it  of  Fig.  70  (page  330).  Con- 
fltruct  the  parallelogram  of  forces  by  laying  off,  to  any  oonveoieat 
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scale,  (1)  a  horizontal  line  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  horizontal 
forces  acting  on  the  pier,  and  (2)  a  vertical  line  equal  to  the  sum  of 
all  the  vertical  forces  ;  and  complete  the  diagram  by  drawing  the 
resultant.  The  stability  of  the  pier  is  determined  by  the  ratio  of 
-d  6'  to  iV  C;  Fig.  70. 

675.  Stability  against  Cbushiho.  Represent  the  maximum 
pressure  by  P,  the  total  weight  on  the  section  by  W,  the  area  of  the 
section  by  S,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  by  /,  the  length 
of  the  section  by  /,  and  the  overturning  moment  by  if;  then  from 
equation  (1),  page  205,  we  have 

P  =  l  +  :^ (4) 

For  the  particular  case  in  which  the  pier  has  a  rectangular  horizon- 
tal cross  section,  the  above  formula  becomes  the  same  as  equation 
(18),  (page.  3'22,)  as  deduced  for  an  element  of  a  masonry  dam. 

The  method  of  applying  the  above  equation  will  be  explained  iu 
§  581  by  an  example. 

576.  Example  of  Method  of  Comfutino  Stability.    Fig.  85 

shows  the  dimensions  of  the  channel  pier  of  the  Illinois  Central  R. 
R.  bridge  over  the  Ohio  River  at  Cairo,  111.  This  pier  stands  be- 
tween two  523-foot  spans.  Its  stability  will  now  bo  tested  by  the 
preceding  principles. 

577.  Stability  against  Sliding.  We  will  examine  the  stabil- 
ity against  sliding  on  the  top  footing  course.  The  wind  surface  of 
the  truss  =  10  sq.  ft.  X  523  =  5,230  sq.  ft.  The  wind  pressure 
against  the  truss  at  30  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  =  30  lbs.  X  5,230  =156,900 
lbs.  -=  78  tons ;  and  the  wind  pressure  on  the  truss  at  50  lbs.  = 
50  lbs.  X  5,230  =  261,500  lbs.  =  131  tons. 

The  wind  pressure  on  train  at  30  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  =  30  lbs.  X 
523  X  10  =  156,900  lbs  =  78  tons. 

The  pressure  of  the  wind  against  a  section  of  the  pier  52  ft 
long,  is  20  lbs.  x  52  X  14  =  14,560  lbs.  =  7  tons. 

The  pressure  due  to  the  ice  is  found  as  follows:  Assume  the 
thickness  to  be  1  foot ,  and  also  assume  the  crushing  strength  of 
ice  to  be  200  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  =,  say,  15  tons  per  sq.  ft.  The  pier  is 
16  ft.  wide  at  the  high- water  line.  Hence  the  resistance  required  in 
the  pier  to  crush  its  way  through  a  field  of  ice  is  15  tons  X  16  X  1 
5=  240  tons. 
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The  pressure  due  to  the  current  is  found  as  follows:    From 


v' 


f  569,  F  =  8wk  — .     s  represents  the  exposed  surface  =  70  ft.  X 

19  ft.  =  1,330  sq.  ft.,  which  value  is  equivalent  to  assuming  that 
the  river  may  scour  to  the  top  of  the  footing  courses,  k  represents 
a  co-eflScient,  which,  if  the  pier  were  rectangular,  would  be  about 
1.4,  and  if  the  pier  were  cylindrical  would  equal  about  0.73.  We 
will  assume  it  to  be  1.1, — a  trifle  more  than  the  mean  of  these  two 
values,  w  =  62.5  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  The  surface  velocity  at  the 
bridge  site  was  measured*  "  when  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio 
irere  at  about  the  same  stage,"  and  found  to  be  4  miles  per  hour 
(=  6  ft.  per  second);  but  as  high  water  may  occur  in  the  Ohio  at 
the  time  of  moderately  low  water  in  the  Mississippi,  the  possible 
maximum  velocity  is  greater  than  the  above,  and  hence  we  will  as- 
sume that  it  is  10  ft.  per  second.  The  velocity  of  the  water  at 
Tarious  depths  below  the  surface  of  a  stream  varies  as  the  ordinate 
of  an  ellipse;  but  the  effect  of  the  mean  velocity  is  approximated 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  this  purpose  by  assuming  that  the  mean 
pressure  is  half  of  that  due  to  the  surface  velocity.  *  Substituting 
these  numbers,  the  above  equation  becomes  P  =  1,330  X  1.1  X 
62.5  X  Vy  =  70.5  tons  =  70  tons  with  sufficient  accuracy.  Divid- 
ing this  by  2  to  get  the  pressure  corresponding  to  the  mean  velocity, 
we  have  the  pressure  of  the  current  equal  to  35  tons. 
Collecting  the  preceding  results,  we  have: 

Wind  on  truss, 78  tons. 

"      "  train, 78    " 

"      "  pier, 7    " 

Pressure  of  ice,    .    .    .    = 240    " 

'*  water *.      85    '* 


Total  force  tending  to  slide  the  pier  on  the  foot- 
ing      =    488  tons. 

678.  The  weight  of  the  bridge  will  be  assumed  at  2  tons  per 
lineal  foot;  and  hence  the  total  weight  is  2  tons  X  523  =  1,046 
tons. 

The  weight  of  a  train  of  e^npty  cars  is  about  0.5  ton  per  lineal 
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foot;  and  hence  the  total  weight  of  the  train  is  0.5  tons  X  523  =- 
261  tons. 

The  amount  of  masonry  below  the  high-water  line  =  67,946  cu* 
ft.;  the  amount  above  the  high  water  line  =  24,534  cu.  ft.;  and 
hence  the  total  masonry  =  92,480  cu.  ft.  We  will  assume  the 
weight  of  the  masonry  to  be  150  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  Then  the 
weight  of  the  masonry  is  150  lbs.  X  92,480  =  6,936  tons. 

Collecting  these  results,  we  have: 

Weight  of  the  bridge, 1,046  tons. 

"       *'    "    train  of  empty  cars, 261     '* 

'*    "    masonry 6,936    " 


Total  weight  to  resist  sliding =    8,243  tons. 

Sliding  cannot  take  place,  if  the  co-efficient  of  friction  is  equal 
to  or  greater  than  438  -r-  8,243  =  0.053.  For  values  of  the  co-ef- 
ficients of  friction,  see  the  table  on  page  315.  In  the  above  ex- 
ample, the  factor  of  safety  against  sliding  is  at  least  12  to  15. 

579.  Stability  against  Overturning.  We  will  consider  the 
stability  against  overturning  about  the  top  of  the  upper  footing 
course.  The  wind  on  the  truss  =  78  tons;  the  arm  of  this  force  = 
hcirjhi  of  the  pivr  (12;)  ft.)  +  half  the  drpth  if  the  truss  (30  ft.)  = 
153  ft.;  and  therefore  the  moment  of  this  force  =  78  tons  X  153 
ft.  =  11/J34  foot-tons. 

The  ])ressure  of  the  wind  on  the  train  =  78  tons;  and  the  arm 
of  this  pressure  ~  distance  from  foot  i /if/  to  top  of  pier  (123  ft.)  + 
distance  froin  top  of  pier  to  top  of  rait  (S  ft.)  +  distance  from  top 
of  rail  to  center  if  train  (8  ft.)  =  130  ft.  Therefore  the  moment 
of  this  pressure  is  78  tons  X  139  ft.  =  10,842  foot-tons. 

The  pressure  of  the  wind  against  the  pier  is  7  tons  (§  577);  the 
arm  of  this  force  =  i  (ii02  +  150)  -  79  =  97  ft. ;  and  the  moment  of 
this  force  =  G79  foot-tons. 

The  pressure  of  the  ice  is  240  tons,  the  arm  is  70  ft.,  and  the 
moment  is  1G,800  foot- tons. 

The  pressure  of  the  water  is  35  tons.  The  center  of  pressure 
lies  somewhere  between  one  third  and  one  half  of  the  depth  from 
the  top;  and  as  the  increased  area  at  the  base  of  the  pier  compen- 
siites  in  part  for  the  decrease  of  velocity  with  the  depth,  we  will  as- 
sume that  it  is  at  half  the  depth.  The  arm  then  is  3C  ft.,  and  the 
moment  is  35  tons  X  36  ft.  =  1,260  foot-tons. 
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Collecting  these  results^  we  have: 

Moment  of  the  wind  on  the  truss, 
((        tt    ti      tt     »t     ti 

pier. 


train, 

<<  It         t«  H  tt  «( 


"       "    "  pressure  of  the  ice,    .    . 
"       '*    *'         "       '*    "   current. 


11,084  foot-tons. 

10,842 

679 

16,800 

1,260 


<< 

tt 


Total  overturning  moment =  41,515  foot-tons. 

680.  The  total  weight  above  the  joint  considered  is  (§  678) 
9,243  tons.  This  force  acts  vertically  down  through  the  center  of 
the  pier;  hence  the  arm  is  31.5  ft.,  and  the  total  moment  resisting 
overturning  is  8,243  x  31.5  =  259,654  foot-tons.  The  factor  of 
safety  against  overturning  about  the  top  of  the  upper  footing 
<50ur8e  is  259,654  -r-  41,515  =  6.3. 

Assuming  the  train  to  be  off  the  bridge,  and  that  the  wind 
pressure  on  the  truss  is  50  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.,  and  following  the  method 
pursued  above,  it  is  found  tliat  the  factor  of  safety  against  over- 
turning these  conditions  is  0.4. 

681.  Stability  against  Crushing.  The  maximum  pressure  on 
the  section  will  occur  when  the  loaded  train  is  on  the  bridge  and 
aU  the  horizontal  forces  are  acting  with  their  full  intensity.  The 
load  when  an  enipfij  train  is  on  the  bridge  is  (§  578)  8,243  tons. 
Assuming  that  a  loaded  train  will  weigh  1 J  tons  per  lineal  foot,  we 
must  add  (0.75  tons  X  523  =)  392  tons  to  the  above  for  the 
difference  between  a  loaded  and  an  unloaded  train.  Then  the  total 
direct  pressure  is  8,243  +  392  =  8,635  tons.  The  area  of  the  sec- 
tion at  the  top  of  the  footing  course  is  1,160  sq.  ft.  Hence,  tbo 
maximum  direct  pressure  is  8,635  ~  1,160  =  7.4  tons  per  sq.  ft. 

The  moment  to  overturn,  J/,  =  41,515  foot-tons.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  section  =  63  ft.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  sec- 
tion about  an  axis  through  its  center  and  perpendicular  to  its 
length  =  287,917  (ft.).     From  §  575,  the  maximum  pressure 

Substituting  the  above  quantities  in  this  equation  gives 

P  =  7.4  +  j^gfoif  =  7.4  +  4.5  =  11.9  tons  per  sq.  ft. 

Since  it  is  highly  improbable  that  all  the  forces  will  act  at  the 
same  time  with  the  intensity  assumed  in  the  preceding  computa- 
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tions,  we  may  conclude  that  the  pressure  will  never  exceed  11.9 
tons  per  sq.  ft.  A  comparison  of  this  with  the  values  of  the  com- 
pressive strength  of  masonry  as  given  in  §  222  (page  149)  shows 
that  this  pressure  is  entirely  safe. 

Since  this  is  an  unusually  high  pier  under  an  unusually  long 
span,  and  since  the  overturning  and  resisting  moments  and  also  the 
top  dimensions  of  the  pier  vary  with  the  span,  we  may  draw  the 
conclusion  that  any  pier  which  has  svfficient  room  on  top  for  the 
Oridfje  seat  (§  584)  a?id  tvhich  has  a  batter  ofl  in  12,  or  1  in  24,  is 
safe  against  any  mode  of  failure. 

582.  Pressure  on  the  Bed  of  the  Foundation.  The  caisson 
is  70  feet  long,  30  feet  wide,  and  50  feet  high.  The  load 
on  the  base  is  equal  to  the  weight  on  the  top  of  the  footing  plus 
the  weight  of  the  footings  ^>/«5  the  weight  of  the  caisson. 
The  weight  above  the  footing  =  8,635  tons  (§  581).  The  weight 
of  the  footings  =  1,300  sq.  ft,  x  4  ft.  X  150  lbs.  =  390  tons.  The 
weight  of  the  caisson  =  70  ft.  x  30  ft.  x  50  ft.  X  100  lbs.  =  5,250 
tons.  The  total  weight  on  the  bed  =  8,635  +  390  +  5,250  =  14,- 
275  tons.  The  area  =  70  ft.  X  30  ft.  =  2,100  sq.  ft.  The  direct 
pressure  per  unit  of  area  =  14,275  -t-  2,100  =  6.8  tons  per  sq.  ft. 

Tlie  oviM'turnin^  moment,  JA  is  eciujil  to  the  moment  about  the 
top  of  tlie  footin<j^  (S  581)  plus  the  product  of  tlie  sum  of  tlie  liori- 
zoutiil  forces  and  the  distance  from  the  footing  to  the  base  of  the 
caisson;  or,  the  moment  about  the  ])ase  =  41,515  foot-tons  +  438 
tons  X  54  ft.  =  65, IGT  foot-tons.  The  moment  of  inertia,  /,  = 
-^ijj  30  (70)'  =  857,500  (ft.).  I  =  TO  ft.  The  concentrated  pressure 
caused  by  the  tendency  to  overturn  is 

J/ /_  65,167  X  70_  ^  ^ 

2  7-2  X85:,500""^-'  ^'''''• 

The  caisson  was  sunk  all  the  way  throutijli,  and  rests,  on  sand  ; 
oonsequentlv  the  water  will  find  its  w-av  freelv  under  the  entire 
foundation,  thus  causing  bnovancv  to  act  witli  its  full  force.  This 
upward  force  of  the  water  will  be  equal  to  the  volume  of  tlie  im- 
mersed masonry  niuUiplied  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  w^ater; 
or  the  buoyancy  =  (67,946  +  5,200  +  105,000)  X  62.4  =  5,558  tons. 
The  lifting  effect  of  buoyancy  is  (5,558  -t-  2,100  =:)  2.62  tons  })er 
sq.  ft. 

Therefore,  the  totiil  pressure  is  not  greater  than  6.8  +  2.7  —  2. G 
=  6.9  tons  per  sq.  ft. 
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The  pressure  would  never  bo  so  much,  for  the  following  reasons  : 
1.  There  is  no  probability  that  both  spans  will  be  covered  by  a  train 
of  maximum  weight  at  the  same  time  that  the  maximum  effects  of 
the  wind,  of  the  current,  and  of  the  ice  occur.  2.  The  friction  on 
the  sides  of  the  caisson  will  sustain  part  of  the  load.  A  friction  of 
600  lbs,  per  sq.  ft.,  which  was  about  the  amount  experienced  in 
sinking  these  piers  (see  §  455),  would  decrease  this  pressure  about 
1 J  tons  per  sq.  ft. 

Therefore,  we  conclude  that  the  pressure  on  the  sand  will  be  at 
least  as  much  as  6.8  —  1.5  —  2.6  =  2.7  tons  per  sq.  ft.;  and  that  it 
may  possibly,  but  not  probably,  amount  to  6.8  +  2.7  —  2.6  —  1.5  = 
5.4  tons  per  sq.  ft.  The  larger  value  was  taken  at  the  greatest  pos* 
Bible  one  for  the  sake  of  establishing  the  conclusion  stated  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  §  581. 

683.  Other  Examples.  At  the  St.  Louis  steel-arch  bridge 
the  greatest  pressure  possible  on  the  deepest  foundation  (bed- 
rock) is  19  tons  per  sq.  ft.  The  pressure  at  the  base  of  the 
New  York  tower  of  the  East  River  suspension  bridge  is  about 
7J  tons  per  sq.  ft.  upon  a  stratum  of  sand  2  feet  thick  overlying 
bed-rock  ;  and  at  the  base  of  the  masonry  the  pressure  is  about  11 J 
tons  per  sq.  ft.*  The  corresponding  quantities  for  the  Brooklyn 
tower  were  a  little  over  a  ton  less  in  each  case.  At  the  Plattsmouth 
bridge  f  the  maximum  pressure  caused  by  the  weight  of  train,  bridge, 
and  pier  is  3  tons  per  sq.  ft.  At  the  Bismarck  bridge  f  the  pressure 
due  to  the  direct  weight  is  3  tons  per  sq.  ft.  on  clay. 

Art.  2.  Details  of  Construction. 

684.  Top  DI]|£NSI0N&  The  dimensions  on  the  top  will  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  form  of  the  cross  section  of  the  pier,  and  also 
upon  the  style  and  span  of  the  bridge;  but,  in  a  general  way,  it  may 
be  stated  that,  for  trussed  spans  of  100  ft.  or  over,  the  dimensions 
under  the  coping  will  not  be  less  than  5  ft.  X  20  ft. ;  for  250-ft. 
spans,  8  ft.  X  30  ft. ;  and  for  500-f t.  spans,  10  ft.  X  40  ft.  Appar- 
ently 6  ft.  X  22  ft.  under  the  coping  is  the  favorite  size  for  spans  of 
100  to  200  ft. 

*  F.  CoUingwood,  assistant  engineer^  in  Van  Nostrand^s  Engin'g  Mag.,  vol-  zyU 
p.  481. 

t  Report  of  Geo.  8.  Morison^  chief  engineer. 
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685,  Bottom  DiHEireiOKB,  Theoretically  the  dimeueions  at  th« 
bottom  aro  detiiruiiiied  by  tlie  area  necessary  for  stability;  but  thrf' 
top  dimeDsions  required  for  the  bridge  Beat,  together  with  a  slight  " 
batter  for  the  sake  of  appearance,  gives  gnfficient  stability  {§  5S1). 
Only  high  piers  for  short  spang — a  combination  not  likely  to  occur 
in  practice — are  liable  to  fail  by  overturning  or  crushing, 

586.  Batteb.  The  usual  batter  is  1  inch  to  a  foot,  although  4 
an  inch  to  a  foot  is  very  comniou.  In  high  piers  it  is  customary  fc 
use  a  batter  of  1  to  24,  and  o&sct  the  masonry  and  introduce  a  waten 
table  at  the  high-water  line,  so  as  to  give  an  average  batter  of  aboul 

1  to  12.     This  construction  very  much  improves  the  appeanincfl>J 
nod  does  not  add  matt^riully  to  the  cost. 

A  corbel  coixtbc,  or  "belt  course."  is  sometimes  iutroduced  i 
mediately  under  the  coping  for  appearance's  sake.     For  an  exam 
pic,  see  Pig.  85  {page  372),  Fig.  87  (page  383),  and  Fig.  83 
384). 

587.  Cboss  Section.  The  uj>stream  end  of  a  pier,  and  to  I 
coiisidcrablf  extent  the  down-stream  end  also,  should  be  roundrt 
or  pointed  to  serve  as  a  cut-water  to  turn  the  current  aside  and  t^^ 
prevent  the  formation  of  whirls  which  act  upon  the  bed  of  th< 
stream  around  the  foundation,  and  also  to  prevent  shock  from  ice, 
logs,  boats,  etc.  In  some  respects  the  scmi-cllipso  is  the  best  form 
for  the  ends ;  but  as  it  is  more  expensive  to  form,  the  ends  are 
usually  finished  to  intersecting  arcs  of  circles  (see  Figs,  85,  87,  and 
SD^pagos  372,  383,  and  385,  respectively),  or  with  semi-circulai 
ends.  Above  the  high-water  line  a  rectangular  cross  section  is  as 
good  as  a  curved  outline,  except  possibly  for  appesirance. 

A  cheaper,  but  not  quite  as  efficient,  construction  is  to  form  the 
two  ends,  called 'starTings,  of  two  inclined  planes.  As  seeu  in 
pluu,  the  sides  of  the  starlings  usually  make  an  angle  of  about  45° 
with  the  sides  of  the  pier  (see  Fig.  90,  page  38C).  A  still  cheaper 
construction,  and  the  one  most  common  for  the  smaller  piers,  is  to 
finish  the  up-stream  end,  below  the  high-water  line,  with  two  in- 
clined planes  which  intersect  each  other  in  a  line  having  a  batter  of 
from  3  to  9  inches  per  foot,  and  build  the  other  three  sides  and  the 
part  of  the  up-stream  face  above  the  high-water  line  with  a  batter 
of  1  in  12  or  1  in  24.  Of  oonrse  the  simplest  construction  is  to 
make  the  pier  rectangular  in  horizontal  cross  sections  and  give  it  the 
.same  batter  on  ill  faces. 
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Occasionally,  for  economy,  piers,  particularly  pivot  piers,  are 
built  hollow — sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  interior  cross 
walls  (see  Fig.  86,  page  380).  The  piers  of  the  bridge  across  the 
Missouri  Eiver  at  Glasgow,  Mo.,  are  solid  up  to  the  high-water  line, 
and  above  that  each  pier  consists  of  two  stone  columns.  The  piers 
of  the  bridge  over  the  Missouri  at  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  have  a  somewhat 
similar  construction,  except  that  the  secondary  piers  are  connected 
by  a  comparatively  thin  wall. 

With  piers  subjected  to  a  severe  pressure  from  ice,  it  is  customary 
to  protect  the  edge  of  the  nose  with  an  angle-iron  or  a  railroad  rail. 

688.  Pivot  Piebs.  These  differ  from  the  ordinary  piers  only 
in  that  they  are  circular,  are  larger  on  top,  and  have  plumb  sides. 
Pivot  piers  are  about  25  to  30  feet  in  diameter,  under  the  coping, 
for  spans  of  250  to  350  feet,  respectively. 

Fig.  86  shows  the  pivot  pier  for  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R 
bridge  over  the  Red  River  at  Grand  Forks,  Dakota.  The  specifica- 
tions for  the  grillage  were  as  follows:  ^* Fasten  the  first  course  of 
timbers  together  w^ith  J-inch  X  20-inch  drift  bolts,  18  inches  apart; 
fasten  second  course  to  first  course  with  drift  bolts  of  same  size  at 
every  other  intersection.  Timbers  to  be  laid  with  broken  joints. 
Put  on  top  course  of  4-inch  X  12-inch  plank,  nailed  every  2  feet 
with  ^V^^^^  X  8-inch  boat  spikes.  The  last  course  is  to  be  thor- 
oughly calked  with  oakum.^' 

Pivot  piers  are  protected  from  the  pressure  of  ice  and  from 
shock  by  boats,  etc.,  by  an  ice  breaker  which  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  pier.  The  ice  breaker  is  usually  constructed  by  driving  a 
group  of  60  or  70  piles  in  the  form  of  a  V  (the  sharp  end  up  stream), 
at  a  short  distance  above  the  pier.  On  and  above  these  piles  a 
strong  timber  crib-work  is  framed  so  as  to  form  an  inclined  ridge 
up  which  the  cakes  of  ice  slide  and  break  in  two  of  their  own  weight. 
Between  the  ice  breaker  and  the  pier  two  rows  of  piles  are  driven, 
on  which  a  comparatively  light  crib  is  constructed  for  the  greater 
security  of  the  pier  and  also  for  the  protection  of  the  river  craft. 

589.  Quality  of  Masonby.  Bridge  piers  are  usually  quarry- 
faced  ashlar,  t.  e,,  first-class  masonry  (see  §  207)  backed  with  rubble. 
Good  concrete,  if  made  with  reasonable  care,  is  equally  as  good  as 
ordinary  rubble  masonry,  and  is  sometimes  cheaper, — since  it  affords 
an  opportunity  to  use  up  the  refuse  from  the  quarry. 
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For  an  illustrated  description  of  the  method  of  building  concrete 
bridge  piers,  see  Engineering  News,  vol,  xix.  pp.  443-44. 

690.  Sfecipications.  The  following  specifications  for  the  ma- 
sonry of  the  railroad  bridge  over  the  Missouri  River  near  Sibley,  Mo., 
(Octave  Chanute,  engineer)  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  best 
practice.  * 

591.  Oeneral  Requirements.  "  The  stone  to  be  used  in  these  piers  must  bt' 
of  what  is  known  as  the  best  quality  of  Cottonwood  limestone,  or  other  stone 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  engineer,  is  of  equally  good  quality  and  in  every 
way  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used.  It  must  be  sound  and 
durable,  free  from  all  drys,  shakes,  or  flaws  of  any  kind  whatever,  and  must 
be  of  such  a  character  as  will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  engineer,  withstand  the 
action  of  the  weather.  No  stone  of  an  inferior  quality  will  be  accepted  or 
even  permitted  to  be  delivered  upon  the  ground.  The  masonry  in  the  bridge 
piers  must  be  of  the  best  and  largest  stones  that  the  quarry  will  afford,  and 
must  be  quarried  in  time  to  sea.son  against  frost  before  being  used. 

•'  The  face  stones  composing  the  starling,  and  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  river 
piers  from  the  neat  line  about  low  water  up  for  a  distance  of  twelve  (12)  feet, 
and  also  the  pedestal  blocks  of  the  main  piers  will  be  of  Minnesota  granite^ 
or  a  granite  of  equal  quality  approved  by  the  engineer. 

*'  All  masonry  of  the  main  piers  shall  be  regular  coursed  ashlar  of  the  best 
description .  and  must  be  laid  in  mortar  of  the  proportions  of  sand  and  cement 
hereinafter  specified. 

"  All  stone*  must  be  so  shaped  that  the  bearing  beds  shall  be  parallel  to  the 
natural  beds,  and  be  prepared  by  dressing  and  hammering  before  they  are 
brought  on  the  walls,  as  tooling  and  hammering  will  not  be  allowed  Jifter  the 
stones  are  in  place.  They  are  to  be  laid  to  a  firm  bearing  on  their  natural  beda 
in  a  full  bed  of  mortar,  without  the  use  of  chips,  pinners,  or  levelers.  No 
shelving  projections  will  be  allowed  to  extend  beyond  the  under  bed  on  either 
side.  The  stone  and  work  are  to  be  kept  free  from  all  dirt  that  will  interfere 
with  the  adhesion  of  mortar.  Stones  must  be  sprinkled  with  water  before 
being  placed  in  position  on  the  wall.  In  laying  stone  in  mortar,  their  beds  are 
to  be  so  prepared  that  when  settled  down  they  may  rest  close  and  full  on  the 
mortar.  In  handling  the  stones  care  must  be  used  not  to  injure  the  joints  of 
those  already  laid;  and  in  case  a  stone  is  moved  after  being  set  and  the  joint 
broken,  it  must  be  taken  out,  the  mortar  thoroughly  cleaned  from  the  beds^ 
and  then  reset. 

'*  Wherever  the  engineer  shall  so  require,  stones  shall  have  one  or  two  1^- 
inch  iron  dowels  passing  through  them  and  into  the  stones  below.  The  holes 
for  the  dowels  shall  be  drilled  through  such  stones  before  they  are  put  in 
position  on  the  walls.  After  the  stones  are  in  place  the  boles  shall  be  con- 
tinued down  into  the  under  stones  at  least  six  (6)  inches ;  the  dowel  pins  w  ill 
then  be  set  in  and  the  holes  filled  with  neat  cement  grout.    Cramps  binding 

*  For  specifications  foi  first-class  masonry,  see  §  207 ;  see  also  Appendix  L 
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Uie  wver&l  hIodcb  of  a  course  logellicr  may  lie  inserted  when  reijiiired  by  ihe 
engineer  ;  in  such  case  they  will  be  counter-suck  into  the  stones  whicli  thqf 
Ifasteu  logcther, 

S9B.  fM«  Btoasi.  "The  fece  atones  must  he  itccuraU'ly  8(|uar«d,  jointed, 
and  dresBcd  ou  tlieir  t>eda  and  builds ;  and  the  joints  must  be  dressed  back  al 
lease  tnelre  inches  (13)  from  the  face.  Farcstouesare  tolwbroughl  to  b  joiiil, 
'wlien  laid,  of  not  more  than  tljrce  quarters  (|;  of  an  inch  nor  leas  tban  one 
bnlf  Hi  inch.  Tbc  courses  stiall  Dot  be  less  than  cigtaleen  (18)  inches  In  Ihlck- 
me.is.  (iecreiisiug  from  boitoui  U>  lop  of  the  wall.  Coiireea  to  be  well  Itoiided. 
The  face  sloues  shall  break  jointi  al  least  twelve  (12)  iuches.  The  face  sloiiei 
kaay  be  left  rougb,  CKcept  tbe  stones  formiug  the  starliug,  which  must  be  cnre- 
Iiilly  dressed  !o  a  uniform  surface.  Tbe  edges  of  face  stones  shall  be  pitched 
true  and  full  to  line,  itnd  on  corners  of  all  piers  a  cbiaet  draft  one  and  u  half 
<lii  l[ich('s  miisl  be  curried  up  from  baic  Ici  the  under  side  of  the  coping. 
Jrojeclion  of  more  than  three  (8)  inches  from  the  edge  of  face  stones  will  be 
sllowi-d.     Ni)  Mone  with  a  hollow  face  will  be  allowed  in  the  work. 

S93.  EtTMahara.  "Each  stretcher  sbal)  have  ut  least  twenty  (30)  inchtt 
."widlb  of  bed  for  ilII  courses  of  from  cigUlei-n  (18)  to  Iweuly  (20)  inches  rise, 
Bud  for  all  thicker  courses  at  least  as  much  bed  as  rise  ;  and  shall  liave  nil 
average  length  of  at  least  three  and  one  half  {3})  feet,  and  no  stretcher  shall  ba 
less  than  Ihrcc  (3)  feet  In  length. 

fi94.  Headara.  "  Each  header  shall  have  a  width  of  uot  less  than  eighlti^ 
Inches  (liSi  and  shall  bold,  tut^k  into  the  heart  nf  the  wall,  the  size  thalllBbows 
on  llie  face.  The  headers  shall  occupy  al  Ica-it  one  liflh  <il  of  tbe  whulc  faca 
of  the  wall,  and  be,  as  nearly  us  practicable,  evenly  distiibutcd  over  it,  and  be 
so  placed  that  the  headers  in  each  course  shall  divide  ccpiHlly,  or  nearly  so,  tbe 
spaceti  between  the  headers  in  tbe  course  directly  below.  In  walls  over  six 
feet  ,0)in  thickness,  the  headersshatlin  no  case  be  less  than  three  and  one  half 
feet  (3i)  long;  and  in  walls  over  nine  (9)  (eet  thick,  the  headers  shall  be  eqtial 
in  length  to  one  third  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  except  when  this  length  of 
header  exceeds  six  (6)  feet,— no  header  over  six  (6)  feet  long  being  required. 

68S,  Backing.  "Tbe  headers  mtist  alternate  front  and  back,  aud  Iheir 
b'.nding  effect  be  carried  through  the  wall  by  iiilentiediaie  stones — not  less  la 
length  and  thickness  tban  the  benders  of  the  same  course— laid  cros.swise  In 
the  interior  of  the  wall.  The  stretchers  and  all  stones  in  the  heart  of  tbe  wall 
sbstl  be  of  the  same  general  dimensions  and  proportions  as  tbe  face  stones, 
and  shall  hiive  equally  good  bed  and  bond,  but  may  have  less  nice  vertical 
joints,— although  no  space  greater  than  five  (5)  inches  In  width  shall  be  left  be- 
tween stoucs.  All  stones  in  the  backing  must  be  welt  fitted  to  their  places, 
and  carry  the  course  evenly  quite  through  the  wall. 

S96,  Coping.  "  The  tops  of  tbe  bridge  piers,  cap  stones  of  tbe  pedestals, 
and  such  other  parts  of  tbe  masonry  as  tbe  engineer  shall  direct,  shall  be  cov- 
ered with  coping  of  such  dimensions  as  prescribed.  All  coping  stones  elinll 
t)e  neatly  bush<bnnimer  dressed  on  tbe  face,  tied,  top,  and  joints;  and  shall  be 
'well  and  carefully  set  on  tbe  walls,  brought  to  one  quarter  (i)  inch  joints,  and. 
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If  required,  be  doweled,  Die  dowels  beiog  well  secured  in  «nd  to  the  coping 
viib  grout.    No  coping  sioue  sliall  be  less  tban  nine  (ff)  square  feet  oo  top. 

597,  PoiDting.  "  All  masonry  is  to  be  pointed  so  as  to  SU  the  JoUita  solid, 
riic  surface  of  Ibe  wall  is  to  be  scraped  clean  and-tbe  Joints  freed  of  all  looM 
raortar  a'jd  refilled  Bulid  by  using  proper  ramining  tools.  Joints  must  be  well 
wet  before  being  puiateU.  Mortar  used  in  pointing  is  to  be  composed  of  one 
pan  Portland  cement  and  one  part  sand. 

5S8.  CBmBnt.  ''  Tbu  cement  uge<l  in  ibe  work  shall  be  equal  in  qaalitj' to 
tbe  best  brunds  of  Milwaukee  or  Louisville,  cement,  and  shall  be  ground  bo 
thni  at  least  BO  per  cent,  in  weight  will  pass  a  standard  sieve  of  2.000  meshes 
t<:  the  si|uare  inch,  and  shall  have  a  tensile  strength — after  being  exposed  one 
bour,  or  until  set,  in  uir,  und  the  balance  of  the  twenty-four  hours  in  water  not 


below  60'  F. — of  Fit  lensl  40  pounds  per  square  inch;  nnd,  after  being  exposed 
ouedjiy  iu  uir  and  six  days  in  water,  from  80  to  100  pounds  pur  square  inch, 

"  AH  eeiiiculs  shall  be  furnished  by  the  contractor  subject  to  approval  by 
tbe  engiuciT.  The  contractor  shall  provide  n  suitable  building  for  stiiriiig  Iho 
ceiiK'ut,  in  which  the  same  mu.^t  be  placed  before  lieing  tested,  Tbe  engineer 
shall  be  uotiliecl  of  the  receipt  of  cement  at  least  three  days  before  H  is  required 
for  use,  and  the  inspector  may  take  o  sample  from  each  imckagc  for  testing. 

999-  Kortar.  "The  niorlttr  shall  be  compoacd  of  the  above  cement  and 
ck'UH,  dry.  sharp  sand  in  the  proportiim  of  one  part  cement,  to  two  parts  of 
sand  liy  "eitjhl.*  The  sand  aud  cement  shall  be  thoroughly  ndxed  dry,  and, 
iifier  additig  suflic lent  water  to  render  the  mass  plastic,  shall  Ik;  mixed  and 
ivorki'd  until  of  uniform  consistency  throughout. 

"  .Miiriar  reniHiniii^  unused  so  long  as  to  have  talten  an  initial  fct  shall  not 


1.1  in  the 


ork. 
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600.  PfdMUl  Hkmiut.  "  The  pedeaula  ahall  be  founded  upoa  a  bed  of 
concrete  or  upon  piles,  hs  may  be  directed  by  tlie  eogineer.  Tlie  masonry  in 
ibe  pedestals  shall  be  of  tbe  best  de- 
sciiptioD  of  coursed  ashlar  composed  of 
the  limestone  and  tbe  mortar  described 
above,  the  stones  to  be  not  less  than 
twelve  (IS)  inches  thick,  and  to  have 
horizontal  beds  aud  vertical  Joinia  on 
the  face.  When  the  walls  do  not  ex- 
ceed Ibree  and  one  half  (Si)  feet  in 
thickness,  ihelieadecashall  run  entirely 
through,  or  a  dngle  stone — square  and 
of  tbe  proper  thickness— may  be  used. 
In  walls  over  three  uid  one  half  (8}} 
feet  In  thlckneas,  and  not  over  se 
(7)  feet  in  thickness,  headers  and 
etretchers  shall  alternate,  and  there 
shall  be  as  many  headers  as  stretchers. 
The  ^Mtce  in  the  interior  of  the  walla 
shall  be  filled  with  a  single  stone 
to  fit  such  space,  and  said  alone  shall 
be  of  tbe  same  height  as  the  headers 
and  atrelchera  of  the  course.  In  all  the 
masonry  of  these  pedestals  the  slope 
must  be  carried  up  by  steps  and  in  « 
cordance  with  the  plans  of  the  enginei 
All  the  quoins  must  have  hamraer- 
dreased  beds,  builds,  and  joints,  and 
draft  comers." 

601.  EXAXPLES  OF  BbIDGE 
Pubs.  Fig.  65  (page  372)  showi 
the  channel  pier  of  the  Illinois 
Central  R.  R.  bridge  over  the 
Ohio  at  Cairo,  111. 

Fig.  66  (page  380)  shows  the 
pi'fot  pier  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
fi.  R.  bridge  over  the  Red  River 
at  Grand  Forks,  Dakota. 

Fig.  87  (page  383)  shows  one 
of    the   two  shore  piers  of    the 
bridge  over  the   Missouri   River, 
near  Blair,  Neb.*     This  pier  stands  between  two  330-ft.   spans. 
*  From  the  Report  of  tieo.  &  Morlson,  chief  engineer  of  the  bridge. 
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"  The  vertical  joints  are  shown  as  they  actually  are  in  the  struct- 
ure."   The  masonry  is  145  ft.  from  top  to  bottom. 

Fig.  88  (page  384),  shows  the  top  of  the  pier  between  two  525-ft. 
channel  spans  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  R  E.  bridge  across 
the  Ohio  River  at  Henderson,  Ky. 

Fig.  89  (page  385)  shows  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  stones  in 
one  of  the  courses  of  one  of  the  channel  piers  (Fig.  85)  of  the  Illinois 
Central  R  R  bridge  over  the  Ohio  River,  at  Cairo,  IlL 

602.  Fig.  90  (page  386)  shows  the  river  pier  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington and  Northern  R  R  bridge  across  the  St.  Croix  River.  This 
pier  stands  between  a  draw  of  370  feet  and  a  fixed  span  of  153  feet. 
The  thickness  of  the  courses  is  as  follows,  in  order  from  the  bottom 
up  :  Two  courses,  including  the  footing,  28  inches ;  two  26  inches ; 
one  each  24,  22,  21,  19,  and  17  inches ;  two  15  inches ;  four  14 
inches ;  one  13  inches ;  one  12  inches ;  and  th«  coping  18  inches. 

The  following  table  gives  the  quantity  of  masonry  in  the  pier  and 
illustratefi  the  manner  of  computing  the  contents  of  such  structures. 
Notice  tha^  the  order  in  the  table  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  pier  : 
t.  e,,  the  top  line  of  the  table  relates  to  the  uppermost  masonry,  etc. 


TABLE  40. 

CONTBNTB  OV  THB  PiBR  fiHOWN  IN  FiG.  90  (page  886). 


Btriager  Rests. . 
Bridge  Seats. . . . 
Ckyping 

Neat  Work..... 


U  l« 


Ice  Breaker. . . . 


«i 


<< 


•  •  •  • 


Footing  Course. 
«<  «( 


3  X  3.75'  X  S.^  X  8.18' 

3  X  3.75'  X  8.0'  X  1.46' 

7.5'  X  34.0'  X  1.5' 

j (3  X  6.5'  +  8.6)  38'  +  (3  X  8.6'  +  6.6') 26.1' }^^ . 
(3  X  8.6' +  7.1')  8.8' X^®'^*^' 


(8.6'X8.6)(^  +  I.a) 


6 


i  (8.6'  X  8.6'  +  4.8'  X  4.8')  18.ir 

9.6' X  39.4' X  3.88' 

4.8' X  4,8' X  3.88' 

Total  =  380.89  cubic  yards  = 


51.6 

34.1 

270.0 

4,079.7 
279.6 

17.8 

385.8 

658.5 

58.8 


6,330.4 


603.  Iron  Tubular  Piers.  For  a  description  of  an  iron  tubular 
pier,  see  §  415  ;  and  for  a  description  of  a  pier  founded  upon  screw 
piles,  see  Engineering  NewSy  vol.  ziii.  pp.  210-12. 
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604.  Timber  Barrel  PierB.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qoincy 
R.  K.  has  constructed  a  few  "  barrel  piers'*  as  an  experiment^  the 
object  being  to  reduce  the  cost  of  foundations^  and  also  to  find  some 
cheap  substitute  for  masonry.  The  barrels  are  cylindrical^  8  feet  in 
diameter^  and  20  to  30  feet  in  length.  The  stayes  are  10  inches 
thick,  8  inches  wide  on  the  outside,  and  are  dressed  to  fit  together 
to  form  a  cylinder.  The  staves  are  bolted  at  the  top  and  bottom 
to  two  inside  rings  made  of  I-beams,  and  are  further  held  in  place 
by  strong  outside  hoops  of  iron.  These  caissons  or  barrels  are  sunk 
by  excavating  the  soil  from  the  inside.  The  bottom  and  top  por- 
tions of  the  caisson  are  filled  with  concrete,  and  the  intermediate 
portion  with  sand.  On  top  of  the  wooden  barrel,  an  iron  frame  is 
placed,  upon  which  the  truss  rests.  Two  barrels  constitute  a  pier. 
The  advantages  claimed  for  the  wooden  caissons  are  that  they  can 
be  put  in  without  interfering  with  traffic,  or  without  loss  of  time  in 
sinking  by  the  passage  of  trains.  The  objection  to  them  is  that  they 
are  not  durable. 

605.  COHTEHTS  OF  Bbidoe  Piebs.  The  table  on  page  389  gives 
the  quantity  of  masonry  in  bridge  piers  having  rectangular  cross 
sections  and  such  dimensions  on  top  and  batters  as  occur  most 
frequently  (see  §§  584-87).  The  quimtities  in  the  first  four  columns 
cover  most  of  the  cases  for  highway  and  single  track  railway  bridges; 
and  the  quantities  in  the  last  two  columns  are  applicable  to  double 
track  railway  bridges.  Since  that  portion  of  the  pier  below  the 
water  should  have  .more  or  less  pointed  ends,  and  since  there  is 
likely  to  be  an  offset  in  the  profile — particularly  of  high  piers, — 
the  quantities  in  the  table  (being  for  a  rectangular  cross  section)  are 
mainly  useful  in  making  preliminary  estimates. 

The  contents  of  piers  of  other  dimensions  than  those  in  the  table 
may  be  computed  by  the  following  formula  :  * 

co7itenif<  =  thl  +  b{l  +  i)  //«  +  1^  b^h\ 

in  which  I  =  the  length  on  top  under  the  coping, 

t  =    ^'    thickness  on  top  under  the  coping, 
h  =    ''    height  to  the  under  side  of  tlie  coping, 
b  =    ''    batter — /.  e,,  b  =  ^  or  a^f. 
The  length  on  the  bottom  =  l-\'2bh;  and  the  thickness  on  the 
bottom  =  t  +  2bh.     To  illustrate  the  method  of  applying  this  for- 

*  See  foot-Dote,  page  359. 
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TABLE  41. 

CoNTKzrrs  op  Bridge  Piers  .  having  Rsctanoular  Crobb  Section  and 

THE  SAME  Batter  on  all  Faces. 


Hkuibt— 

DncnrsioN  or  the  Pier  on  top  under  the  CopiNa. 

TOF  OF 
TOBOTTOII 

5  ft.  X 

80  ft. 

6  ft.  X 

88  ft. 

6  ft.  X 

84  ft. 

Oopnro. 

Batter  1 :  12 

Batterl:24 

Batter  1 :  18 

Batter  1 :  84 

Batter  1 :  18 

Batter  1 :  84 

/Ml. 

CM.  ydf. 

cu.ydM, 

cu.  yds. 

cu,  yds. 

cu.  yds. 

cu.  yds. 

5 

20.49 

19.49 

26.64 

25.53 

40.90 

89.38 

6 

26.07 

28.63 

82.51 

80.90 

49.84 

47.57 

7 

29.88 

27.85 

88.57 

86.86 

59.05 

55.93 

8 

84.74 

32.13 

44.81 

41.90 

68.52 

64.43 

9 

89.84 

86.52 

51.24 

47.55 

78.28 

73.04 

10 

45.09 

40.97 

57.86 

53.28 

88.28 

81.80 

11 

50.58 

45.51 

64.67 

59.09 

98.50 

90.68 

12 

56.14 

50.14 

71.69 

65.02 

109.02 

99.68 

18 

61.93 

54.85 

78.89 

71.02 

119.88 

108.83 

14 

67.91 

59.64 

86.81 

77.13 

180.90 

118.09 

15 

74.07 

64.52 

93.92 

83.33 

142.25 

127.49 

16 

80.40 

69.48 

101.72 

89.61 

158.88 

137.03 

17 

86.98 

74.58 

109.75 

96.00 

165.79 

146.69 

18 

98.65 

79.66 

117.98 

102.49 

177.99 

156.49 

19 

100.56 

84.87 

126.43 

109.06 

190.45 

166.40 

^ 

107.66 

90.18 

135.07 

115.72 

203.22 

176.47 

21 

114.96 

95.57 

143.94 

122.49 

216.28 

186.67 

22 

122.46 

101.06 

153.01 

129.36 

229.60 

196.98 

^ 

180.15 

106.62 

162.33 

136.34 

243.24 

207.45 

U 

188.04 

112.27 

171.84 

143.39 

257.17 

218.05 

25 

146.14 

118.08 

181.56 

150.53 

271.39 

228.79 

^ 

154.45 

123.86 

191.53 

157.79 

285.91 

239.65 

27 

162.96 

129.79 

201.74 

165.17 

800.74 

250.67 

28 

171.69 

135.81 

212.16 

172.68 

315.87 

261.82 

29 

180.62 

141.98 

222.79 

180.18 

381.27 

278.09 

Bd 

189.77 

148.12 

283.68 

187.85 

347.01 

284.51 

32 

208.72 

160.81 

256.15 

203.47 

379.42 

807.78 

M 

228.54 

178.86 

279.58 

219.52 

413.06 

831.59 

36 

249.26 

187.30 

303.98 

235.98 

447.99 

355.99 

88 

270.91 

201.12 

329.36 

252.84 

484.17 

480.92 

40 

298.47 

215.32 

355.74 

270.18 

521.66 

406.43 

42 

816.98 

229.92 

383.17 

287.88 

560.51 

432.57 

44 

841.46 

244.91 

411.59 

806.02 

600.64 

459.22 

46 

866.90 

260.29 

441.05 

324.60 

642.15 

486.47 

48 

893.86 

276.09 

471.66 

843.66 

684.99 

514.33 

50 

420.82 

292.29 

503.32 

363.13 

729.24 

542.78 

52 

449.83 

308.90 

536.07 

383.08 

774.88 

571.80 

54 

478.86 

325.93 

569.96 

403.45 

821.98 

601.47 

56 

509.45 

343.38 

604.96 

424.29 

870.45 

631.71 

58 

541.13 

361.24 

641.11 

445.57 

920.41 

662.57 

60 

578.85 

879.52 

678.48 

467.42 

971.78 

694.02 
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mala,  a^gume  that  it  ie  required  to  find  the  couteots  of  a  pier  4  feet   | 
tiiick,  20  feet  long  on  top,  and  30  feet  high,  having  a  batter  o 
all  four  faces  of  1  inch  per  foot.     Then  /  =  30,  i  =  4,  6  =  ^,  and 
tlie  preceding  formula  becomes 

contents  =  4  x  20  x    30  +  -jJ,  i 
=4,450  cubic  feet. 

606.  CoBT.     For  a  general  discusElon  of  the  cost  of  masonry, » 
gg  226-38  (pp.   153-60) ;  and  for  data  on  the  coat  of  bridge  pier  ' 
maBonry,  see  g  235  (p.  157). 


3  +  4)   (30)'  -I-  J  X  -rir  X  ( 


CHAPTER  XVEL 

CULVERTS. 

Art.  1.    Water  Way  Required. 

607.  The  determination  of  the  amount  of  water  way  required  in 
any  given  case  is  a  problem  that  does  not  admit  of  an  exact  mathe- 
matical solution.  Although  the  proportioning  of  culverts  is  in  a 
measure  indeterminate,  it  demands  an  intelligent  treatment.  If 
the  culvert  is  too  small,  it  is  liable  to  cause  a  washout,  entailing 
possibly  loss  of  life,  interruptions  of  traflSc,  and  cost  of  repairs. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  culvert  is  made  unnecessarily  large,  the 
cost  of  construction  is  needlessly  increased.  Any  one  can  make  a 
culvert  large  enough ;  but  it  is  the  province  of  the  engineer  to 
design  one  of  sufficient  but  not  extravagant  size. 

608.  The  Factors.  The  area  of  water  way  required  depends 
upon  (1)  the  rate  of  rain-fall,  (2)  the  kind  and  condition  of  the 
soil,  (3)  the  character  and  inclination  of  the  surface^  (4)  the  condi- 
tion and  inclination  of  the  bed  of  the  stream,  (5)  the  shape  of  the 
area  to  be  drained  and  the  position  of  the  branches  of  the  stream, 
(6)  the  form  of  the  mouth  and  the  inclination  of  the  bed  of  the 
culvert,  and  (7)  whether  it  is  permissible  to  back  the  water  up  above 
the  culvert,  thereby  causing  it  to  discharge  under  a  head. 

1.  It  is  the  maximum  rate  of  rain-fall  during  the  severest  storms 
which  is  required  in  this  connection.  This  certainly  varies  greatly 
in  different  sections  ;  but  there  are  almost- no  data  to  show  what  it  is 
for  any  particular  locality,  since  records  generally  give  the  amount 
per  day,  and  rarely  per  hour,  while  the  duration  of  the  storm 
is  seldom  recorded.  Further,  probably  the  longer  the  series  of 
observations,  the  larger  will  be  the  maximum  rate  recorded,  since 
the  heavier  the  storm  the  less  frequent  its  occurrence  ;  and  hence  a 
record  for  a  short  period,  however  complete,  is  of  but  little  value 
in  this  connection.  Further,  the  severest  rain-falls  are  of  compara- 
tively limited  extent,  and  hence  the  smaller  the  area,  the  larger  the 

891 
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possible  maximum  precipitation.  Finally^  the  effect  of  the  rain-f  all 
in  melting  snow  would  have  to  be  considered  in  determining  the- 
maximum  amount  of  water  for  a  given  area. 

2.  The  amount  of  water  to  be  drained  off  will  depend  upon  the 
permeability  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  will  vary  greatly 
with  the  kind  of  soil,  the  degree  of  saturation,  the  condition  of 
cultivation,  the  amount  of  vegetation,  etc. 

3.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  water  will  reach  the  water 
courses  depends  upon  whether  the  surface  is  rougher  smooth,  steep 
or  flat,  barren  or  covered  with  vegetation,  etc. 

4.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  water  will  reach  the  culvert 
uepends  upon  whether  there  is  a  well-defined  and  unobstructed 
channel,  or  whether  the  water  finds  its  way  in  a  broad  thin  sheet. 
If  the  water  course  is  unobstructed  and  has  a  considerable  inclina- 
tion, the  water  may  arrive  at  the  culvert  nearly  as  rapidly  as  it 
falls ;  but  if  the  channel  is  obstructed,  the  water  may  be  much 
longer  in  passing  the  culvert  than  in  falling. 

5.  Of  course,  the  water  way  depends  upon  the  amount  of  area 
to  be  drained ;  but  in  many  cases  the  shape  of  this  area  and  the 
position  of  the  branches  of  the  stream  are  of  more  importance  than 
the  amount  of  the  territory.  For  example,  if  the  area  is  long  and 
narrow,  the  water  from  the  lower  portion  may  pass  through  the 
culvert  before  that  from  the  upper  end  arrives  ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand^  if  the  upper  end  of  tlie  area  is  steeper  than  tlie  lower,  the 
water  from  the  former  may  arrive  simultaneously  with  that  from 
the  latter.  Again,  if  the  lower  part  of  the  area  is  better  supplied 
with  branches  than  the  upper  portion,  the  water  from  the  former 
"will  be  carried  j)ast  tlie  culvert  before  the  arrival  of  that  from  the 
latter  ;  or,  on  the  other  band,  if  the  upper  portion  is  better  supplied 
with  branch  water  courses  than  the  lower,  the  water  from  the 
whole  area  niav  arrive  at  the  culvert  at  nearly  the  same  time.  In 
large  areas  tlie  shape  of  the  area  aiul  the  position  of  the  w^ater 
•bourses  are  very  iin])ortant  considerations. 

G.  The  et!iciency  of  a  culvert  may  be  materially  increased  by  so 
«trrangiii<^  the  u])])er  end  that  the  water  may  enter  it  without  bein^ 
retarded  (see  §  G30).  Tlie  dischargino^  capacity  of  a  culvert  can 
also  be  increased  by  increasing  the  inclination  of  its  bed,  provided 
the  channel  below  will  allow  the  water  to  flow  aw^ay  freely  after 


haTiog  passed  the  culvert.  The  last,  althoagh  very  importaDt,  n 
frequently  overlooked. 

7.  The  dischurgiug  capacity  of  a  culvert  can  be  gpsatly  incrtsasod 
by  allowing  the  water  to  dam  up  above  it,  A  ciilven  will  dischar^fi 
twice  as  uiueli  nnder  a  head  of  4  feet  as  uudci-a  head  of  1  foot. 
This  can  only  safely  be  done  with  a  well -constructed  cnlvert, 

609.  FOBinn.AB.  The  determiaation  of  the  values  of  the  differ- 
ent factors  entering  into  the  problem  is  almost  wholly  a  matter  of 
judgment.  An  estimate  for  any  one  of  the  above  factors  ie  liable 
to  be  in  error  from  100  to  200  per  cent.,  or  even  more,  and  of 
course  any  result  deduced  from  such  data  must  be  very  uncertain. 
Fortunately,  mathematical  exactness  is  not  required  by  the  problem 
nor  warranted  by  the  data.  The  qaestion  is  not  one  of  10  or  20 
per  cent,  of  increase;  for  if  a  2-toot  pipe  is  insufBcieat.  a  3-foot 
pipe  will  probably  be  the  neit  size — an  increase  of  225  per  cent,, — 
and  if  ati-foot  arch  culvert  is  too  smalt,  an  8-foot  will  be  used — 
an  increase  of  180  per  cent.  The  real  question  is  whether  a  2-foot 
pipe  or  all  8-foot  arch  culvert  is  needed. 

Numerons  empirical  formulas  have  been  proposed  for  this  and 
similar  problems ;  •  but  at  best  they  are  all  only  approstraate,  since 
no  formula  can  give  accurate  results  with  inaccurate  data.  The 
several  formulas,  when  applied  to  the  same  problem,  give  very 
discordant  results,  owing  (1)  to  the  sources  of  error  already  re- 
ferred to  and  (2)  to  the  formulas'  having  been  deduced  for  localities 
differing  widely  in  tiie  essential  characteristics  upon  which  the 
results  depend.  For  example,  a  formula  deduced  for  a  dry  climate, 
as  India,  is  wholly  inappticublo  to  a  bumid  and  swampy  region,  as 
Florida  :  and  a  formula  deduced  from  an  agricultural  region  is 
inapplicable  in  a  city. 

However,  an  approximate  formula,  if  simple  and  easily  applied) 
may  be  valuable  as  a  nucleus  about  which  to  group  the  results  of 
personal  esperience.  Such  a  formnla  is  to  be  employed  more  as  a 
guide  to  the  judgment  than  as  a  working  rule :  and  its  form,  and 
also  the  value  of  the  constants  in  it,  should  be  changed  as  subse- 
quent experience  seems  to  indicate.  With  this  uae  in  view,  a  few 
formulas  will  be  referred  to  briefly. 

There  are  two  classes  of  these  formulas,  one  of  which  purports 
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to  give  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  discharged  per  unit  of  drainage  J 
area  and  the  other  the  area  of  the  water  way  in  tenns  of  the  area  ot  J 
the  territory  to  be  drained.  The  former  gives  the  amount  of  water  J 
supposed  to  reach  the  culvert;  and  the  area,  slope,  form,  etc.,  of  1 
the  culvert  must  be  adjusted  to  allow  this  amount  of  water  to  pass.  ] 
There  are  no  reliable  data  by  which  to  determine  the  discharginff  'j 
capacity  of  a  culvert  of  any  given  form,  and  hence  the  nae  of  the  ] 
formulas  of  the  first  class  adds  complication  without  securing  any  J 
compensating  reliability.  Most  of  the  formulas  iu  common  use  for  -i 
proportioning  water  ways  belong  to  this  class.  Such  formulas  will  1 
not  be  considered  here.  *  ] 

The  two  following  formulas  belong  to  the  second  class,  I 

610  Hyer's  Fonnnla.  Of  the  furmuUs  giving  a  relation  b^  ] 
tween  tlie  area  of  water  way  and  the  area  to  be  drained,  Myer's  is  ] 
the  one  most  frequently  used.     It  is  1 

Area  ^vattr  way,  in  i^mmfiet  =  0  ^Dratnaga  ana,  in  aerm, 
in  which  C  is  a  variable  oo-flffieient  to  be  assigned.  For  slighUy 
rolling  prairie,  C  is  oHaally  taken  at  1;  for  bill;  ground  at  l,fi;  un 
for  moantainous  and  rock;  groiind  at  4.  For  most  looalitiea,  at 
least,  this  formnla  gives  too  large  results  for  small  drainage  areas, 
I'or  example,  according  to  the  formula,  a  culvert  having  a  watei 
way  of  one  square  foot  will  carry  the  water  from  a  single  acre  only. 
Further,  if  the  preponderance  of  the  testimony  of  the  formulas  for 
the  quantity  of  water  reaching  the  culvert  from  a  given  area  can 
be  relied  upon,  the  area  of  water  way  increases  more  rapidly  than 
the  square  root  of  the  drainage  area  as  required  by  this  formula. 
Hence,  it  appears  that  neither  the  constants  nor  the  form  of  this 
formula  were  correctly  chosen ;  and,  consequently,  for  small  drainage 
areas  it  gives  the  area  of  waterway  too  great,  and  for  large  drain- 
age areas  too  small. 

611.  Talbot's  Formala.  Prof.  A.  X.  Talbot  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing formula,  "more  as  a  guide  to  the  judgment  thanas  a  work- 
ing rule  :"• 

Area  of^eatee  teoy,  t'n  tqaarefeei  =  0  ^{Drainage  area,  »n  atret)', 
in  which  C  ia  a  variable  co-efficient.    Data  from  various  States  gave 
values  for  C  as  follows:    "For  steep  and  rocky  ground,  (7varieB 

•  Selected  Papera  at  the  Civil  Engineers'  Club  of  the  University  of  dllnota.  No.  % 
pp.  1*-1T, 
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from  J  to  1.  For  rolling  agricnltaral  conntry  subject  to  flooda  at 
times  of  meltiug  of  siiow,  aud  with  the  length  of  viiUey  threo  or 
four  times  its  width,  Cia  about  i;  and  if  the  stream  ia  longer  in 
proportion  to  the  area,  decrease  C.  In  diatricte  not  affected  by 
accumulated  snow,  and  where  the  length  of  the  valley  is  several 
times  the  width.  \  or  ^,  or  eren  loss,  may  be  used.  Cshould  be 
iuureosed  for  steep  side  slopes,  especially  it  the  upper  part  of  tha 
valley  has  a  much  greater  fall  than  the  channel  at  the  culvert." 

The  author  has  tested  the  above  formula  by  numerous  culverts 
and  small  bridges  in  a  small  city  and  also  by  culverts  under  high- 
ways in  the  country  (all  slightly  rolling  prairie),  and  finds  that 
it  agrees  fairly  well  with  the  experience  of  fifteen  to  twenty  years. 
In  these  tests,  it  was  found  that  water  ways  proportioned  by  this 
formula  will  probably  be  slightly  flooded,  audconsequeutly  be  com- 
pelled to  discharge  under  a  small  head,  once  every  four  or  five 
years. 

612.  In  both  of  the  preceding  formulas  it  will  be  noticed  that 
the  large  range  of  the  "  constant  "  C  affords  ample  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  good  judgmeni.  and  makes  the  results  obtained  by 
the  formulas  almost  wholly  a  matter  of  opinion. 

613.  Practical  Uethod!  Valuable  data  on  the  proper  size  of 
any  particular  culvert  may  be  obtained  (1)  by  observing  the  existing 
openings  on  the  same  stream,  (3)  by  measuring — preferably  at  time 
of  high  water— a  cross  section  of  the  stream  at  some  narrow  place, 
and  (3)  by  detcruiining  the  height  of  high  water  as  indicated  by 
drift  and  the  evidence  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood. 
With  these  data  and  a  careful  consideration  of  the  various  matters 
referred  to  in  §  COS,  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  proper  area  of 
wat«r  way  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy. 

Ordinarily  it  is  wise  to  take  into  account  a  probable  increase  of 
flow  as  the  country  becomes  better  improved.  However,  in  con- 
Btmcting  any  structure,  it  is  not  wise  to  make  it  absolutely  safe 
against  every  possible  contingency  that  may  arise,  for  the  expen- 
diture necessitated  by  such  a  course  would  be  a  ruinous  and  un- 
justifiable extravagance.  Washouts  can  not  be  prevented  altogether, 
nor  their  liability  reduced  to  a  minimum,  without  an  unreasonable 
expenditure.  It  has  been  said — and  within  reasonable  limits  it  is 
trne— that  if  some  of  a  number  of  culverts  are  not  carried  away 
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each  year,  they  are  not  well  designed;  that  is  to  say^  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  a  properly  proportioned  culvert  will  perish 
in  some  excessive  flood.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  culvert  large  enough 
to  be  safe  under  all  circumstances^  but  the  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween such  a  structure  and  one  that  would  be  reasonably  safe  would 
probably  much  more  than  overbalance  the  losses  from  the  washing 
out  of  an  occasional  culvert.  It  is  seldom  justifiable  to  provide  for 
all  that  may  possibly  happen  in  the  course  of  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years.  One  dollar  at  5  per  cent,  compound  interest  will  amount  iA> 
111.47  in  50  years  and  to  1131.60  in  100  years.  Of  course,  the 
question  is  not  purely  one  of  finance^  but  also  one  of  safety  to  human 
life;  but  even  then  it  logically  follows  that^  unless  the  engineer  is- 
prepared  to  spend  $131.50  to  avoid  a  given  danger  now,  he  is  not 
justified  in  spending  II  to  avoid  a  similar  danger  100  years  hence* 
This  phase  of  the  problem  is  very  important,  but  is  foreign  to  the 
subject  of  this  volume. 

614.  In  the  construction  of  a  new  railroad,  considerations  of 
first  cost,  time,  and  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  future 
traffic  as  well  as  ignorance  of  the  physical  features  of  the  country,. 
usually  require  that  temporary  structures  be  first  put  in,  to  be  re- 
placed by  permanent  ones  later.  In  the  mean  time  an  incidental 
but  very  important  duty  of  the  engineer  is  to  make  a  careful  study 
of  the  requirement  of  the  permanent  structures  which  will  ulti- 
mately replace  the  temporary  ones.  The  high-wtiter  mark  of  streams 
and  the  effect  of  floods,  even  in  water  courses  ordinarily  dry,  should 
be  recorded.  With  these  data  the  proper  proportioning  of  the 
water  way  of  the  permanent  structures  becomes  a  comparatively  easy 
task.  Upon  the  judgment  and  ability  displayed  in  this  depends 
most  of  the  economical  value  of  the  improvements;  for,  as  the  road 
will  have  fixed  or  standard  plans  for  culverts,  abutments,  piers, 
etc.,  the  supervision  of  the  construction  will  not  be  difficult. 

Akt.  2.    Box  AND  Pipe  Culverts. 

615.  Stone  Box  Culvert.    This  culvert  consists  of  vertical  side 

walls  of  masonry  with  f\i{jx  stones  on  top  from  one  wall  to  the  other. 
Masonry  box  culverts  were  coiistructcd  much  mow  frequently  for- 
mcMlv  than  at  the  present  time.      The  lack  of  suitable  stone  in  manv 

»  ••  ft 

parts  of  the  West  led  to  the  ado})tion  of  vitrified  ]Mpes  (§  62T)  and 
iron  pijK's  (g  G"»l)  iiistead  of  masonry  box  culverts.     However,  in 
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maaj  localities  they  are  built  frequently  enough  to  warrant  a  brief 
discussion  here. 

616.  FoondatioiL  A  common  foundation  for  masonry  box  cul- 
verts is  a  stone  parement  (§  319)  under  the  entire  culvert,  upoa 
which  the  side  walls  rest  (seo  Fig.  91a).  This  is  not  good  practice ; 
for,  since  the  paring  is  liable  to  be  washed  out,  it  endangers  th» 


■waU.  The  tendency  of  the  pavement  to  undermine  may  be  dimio^ 
ished  (1)  by  driving  sheet  piling  or  by  setting  deep  curb-atones  at 
both  ends,  or  (2)  by  extending  the  paving  to  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  both  ends.  The  first  is  the  better  method ;  but  nsually^ 
these  devices  only  postpone,  and  do  not  prevent,  final  failure.  The 
water  is  nearly  certain  to  carry  the  soil  away  from  under  the  pave- 
meut,  even  if  the  cnrb-stones  or  sheet  piles  remain  intact. 

Sometimes  culvert  foundations  are  paved  by  laying  large  stones 
flatwise.  This  practice  is  no  better  than  ordinary  stone  paving,  un- 
less the  flags  are  large  enough  to  extend  under  both  walls ;  but 
stones  large  enough  for  this  can  seldom  be  obtained. 

A  much  better  method  is  to  give  each  side  wall  an  independent 
foundation  and  to  pave  between  the  walls  only  (see  Fig.  91d).  A& 
important  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  each  wall  can  be  placed 
separately,  which  facilitates  the  keeping  of  the  water  away  from  the 
foundation  pit.  Indeed,  if  the  foandations  are  deep,  or  if  there  is- 
not  much  current,  the  paving  may  be  entirely  omitted.  If  the  cur- 
rent is  only  moderate,  it  is  sufficient  to  build  in,  at  each  end  of  the 
culvert,  between  the  ends  of  the  side  walls  with  solid  masonry  up 
to  the  bed  of  the  stream  ;  but  if  the  culvert  is  long,  it  is  wise  to 
build  one  or  more  intermediate  cross  walls  also.  If  the  current  is 
strong,  the  cross  walls  at  the  ends  should  be  carried  down  deep, 
and  the  space  between  the  side  walla  should  be  paved  with  large 
stones  closely  set  and  deeply  bedded.  The  best  Job  possible  is  se- 
cured by  setting  the  paving  in  cement  mortar.  In  this  conaection* 
see  Figs."  94,  95,  and  96  (pages  403,  404,  and  406). 
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The  side  walls  and  the  cross  walls  (particalarly  at  the  end  of  the 
culvert)  should  have  their  foundations  below  the  effect  of  frost. 

617.  End  Walk.  The  ends  of  box  culverts  are  usually  finished 
either  with  a  plane  wall  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  culvert  as 
shown  in  Fig.  95  (page  404),  or  by  stepping  the  ends  off  as  shown 
in  Fig.  92.  Either  form  is  liable  to  become  clogged  and  to  have 
its  effectiveness  greatly  decreased,  and  probably  its  own  existence 
endangered,  by  drift  collected  at  its  upper  end.     This  danger  is 
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considerably  decreasod  l)y  extending  the  side  walls  at  the  upper  end 
as  shown  in  Fig.  93  and  in  Fig.  94  (page  403).  If  the  mouth  of 
the  culvert  sliould  become  stopped  with  drift,  the  open  top  is  a  well 
into  which  the  water  may  fall.  In  this  way  the  full  discharging 
capacity  of  the  culvert  can  be  maintained.  The  lower  end  may  be 
stepped  as  shown  in  Fig.  9*2. 

The  wing  walls  may  be  made  thinner  at  the  outer  end,  thus  pro- 
ducing to  a  small  degree  the  same  effect  as  is  obtained  in  splaying 
the  wings  of  arch  culverts  (see  §§  G38-39). 

In  this  connection,  see  also  Fig.  96  (page  406). 

618.  Cover  Stones.  I'o  deduce  a  relationship  between  the  thick- 
ness of  the  cover  stones  and  the  load  to  be  supported,  let 


T  =•  the  thickness,  in  inches; 
S  =  tlie  span,  in  feet ; 

II  ~  the  height  of  bank,  in  feet,  above  the  top  of  the  culvert ; 
R  =  the  modulus  of  rupture,  in  pounds  j^er  square  inch  ; 
C  =  the  co-efficient  of  transverse  strength  (§  15)  ; 
W  =  the  total  weight  of  the  earth  over  the  cover  stone,  in  pounds. 
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For  simplicity,  consider  a  section  of  the  culvert  only  a  foot  long. 

The  cover  stones  are  in  the  condition  of  a  beam  supported  at  the 
ends  and  loaded  uniformly.  By  the  principles  of  the  resistance  of 
materials,  one  eighth  of  the  uniform  load  muUiplied  by  the  span  is 
equal  to  one  sixth  of  the  continued  product  of  the  modulus  of  rup- 
ture, the  breadth,  and  the  square  of  the  thickness.  Expressing 
this  in  symbols  as  above,  and  reducing,  gives 


T=i/l 


8    ^  ^^ 

Ordinarily^  earth  weighs  from  80  to  100  lbs.  per  on.  ft,  but  for 
convenience  we  will  assume  it  at  100  lbs.  per  cu.  ft.,  which  is  on 
the  safe  side ;  then  W  =  100  HS.  The  maximum  moving  load  for 
railroad  bridges  may  be  taken  at,  say,  2  tons  per  foot  of  track. 
This  is  distributed  over  at  least  8  square  feet ;  and  hence  the  live 
load  is  equal  to  one  quarter  of  a  ton,  or  500  pounds,  per  square  foot^ 
t.  e.  the  live  load  is  equal  to  an  embankment  5  feet  high.  Therefore^ 
the  maximum  live  load — a  locomotive— is  provided  for  by  adding  5^ 
feet  to  the  actual  height  of  the  embankment.  The  table  on  page 
12  shows  that  for  limestone  R  =  1,500.  Substituting  these  valuer 
in  equation  (1),  above,  gives  for  limestone 

T=0.20SVH+5, (2> 

By  substituting  the  corresponding  value  of  R  from  the  table  on. 
page  12,  we  have  for  sandstone 


T=0.2b8VB+5> (3> 

For  highways,  it  is  sufficiently  exact  to  drop  the  5  under  the 
radical,  i.  e.,  to  neglect  the  live  load ;  and  equation  (1)  then  becomes 
for  limestone 


and  for  sandstone 


T=0.20SVS, (4) 

7=0.25 /Sl/S (5> 


The  preceding  formulas  give  the  thickness  which  a  stone  of 
average  quality  must  have  to  be  on  the  point  of  breaking;  and  hence 
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in  applying  them  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  a  margin  for  safety, 
either  by  selecting  the  stone  or  by  increasing  the  computed  thick- 
ness. If  reasonable  care  is  used  in  selecting  the  stones^  it  is  probably 
43afe  to  double  the  thickness  found  as  above.  To  allow  for  any  given 
factor  of  safety,  multiply  the  thickness  found  by  applying  the  above 
formulas  by  the  square  root  of  the  factor  of  safety.  Thus,  to  allow 
ior  a  factor  of  4,  multiply  the  thickness  found  as  above  by  2  ;  for  a 
factor  of  6,  multiply  by  2  J  ;  and  for  a  ^tor  of  9,  multiply  by  3. 

619.  The  thickness  of  the  cover  stones  does  not,  however,  de- 
pend alone  upon  the  depth  of  the  earth,  the  live  load,  and  the  span* 

In  the  first  place,  the  pressure  on  the  cover  stone  does  not  vary 
directly  as  the  depth  of  the  earth  above  it.  (a)  The  earth  itself 
acts  more  or  less  as  a  beam  to  support  part,  at  least,  of  the  weight 
over  the  opening.  That  earth  may  act  thus  is  proven  by  the  feet 
that  an  excavation  can  be  carried  horizontally  into  an  embankment 
or  side  hill  without  supporting  the  roof.  The  beam  strength  of  the 
6arth  increases  with  the  compactness  and  the  tenacity  of  the  soil 
and  with  the  square  of  the  height  of  the  embankment  above  the 
roof.  This  effect  would  be  zero  with  clean  sand ;  but,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  that  material,  it  would  seldom  be  employed  for  filling  over 
a  culvert.  Hence,  under  ordinary  conditions,  part  of  tlie  load  is 
supported  by  the  beam  strength  of  the  earth  itself.  Therefore,  a 
low  enii)anknient  may  produce  a  greater  strain  in  the  cover  than  a 
much  hiujher  one.  (0)  The  prism  of  earth  directly  over  the  culvert 
will  be  partially  supported  by  the  adjacent  soil  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
particles  of  earth  directly  above  the  culvert  will  act  more  or  less  as 
arches  resting  upon  the  earth  at  the  sides  of  the  culvert,  thus  par- 
tially relieving  the  cover  stones.  This  effect  would  be  greater  with 
shari)ijand  than  with  clay,  but  would  be  entirely  destroyed  by  shock, 
as  of  passing  trains,  (r)  The  stones  at  the  center  of  the  culvert 
would  be  relieved  of  part  of  their  load  by  an  action  similar  to  that 
mentioned  above,  whereby  the  w^eight  over  the  center  of  the  culvert 
is  transferred  towards  its  ends.  However,  the  relief  caused  by  this 
action  is  but  slight. 

In  the  second  place,  the  pressure  due  to  the  live  load  is  trans- 
mitted downward  in  diverging  lines,  thus  distributing  the  weight 
over  a  considerably  larger  area  than  that  assumed  in  deducing  equa- 
tions (2)  and  (3)  above. 

In  the  third  place,  the  cover  must  be  thick  enough  to  resist  the 
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•effect  of  frosty  as  well  as  to  support  the  earth  and  live  load  above  it* 
The  freezing,  and  consequent  expansion,  of  the  earth  is  a  force 
tending  directly  to  break  the  cover  stones.  That  this  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  these  stones  break 
near  the  ends  of  culverts  as  frequently  as  near  the  middle,  although 
the  weight  to  be  supported  is  greater  at  the  latter  place. 

620.  It  is  impossible  to  compute,  even  approximately,  the  effect 
of  the  preceding  factors  ;  but  experience  shows  that  the  thickness 
is  independent  of  the  height  of  the  embankment,  provided  there  is 
«nfficient  earth  over  the  cover  stones  to  prevent  serious  shock, — say 
3  feet  for  railroads  and  1  to  2  feet  for  highways. 

The  thickness  employed  on  the  railroads  in  States  along  the 
fortieth  parallel  of  latitude  is  generally  about  as  follows,  irrespec- 
tive of  th^  height  of  the  bank  or  of  whether  the  cover  is  limestone 
or  sandstone : 

Span  of  Cclvcrt.  Thickness  of  Cotxb. 

2  feet 10  inches. 

8  feet, 12  inches. 

4  feet, 15  inches. 

On  the  Canadian  Pacific  R.  E.,  the  minimum  thickness  of  cover 
«tones  for  spans  of  3  feet  is  16  inches,  and  under  3  feet,  14  inches. 

621.  Qiiality  of  Masonry.  Box  culverts  are  usually  built  of 
rubble  masonry  (§  213)  laid  in  cement  mortar.  Formerly  they  were 
often  built  of  dry  rubble,  except  for  3  or  4  feet  at  each  end,  which 
was  laid  in  mortar.  It  is  now  generally  held  that  box  culverts 
should  be  so  built  that  they  may  discharge  under  a  head  without 
damage.  It  is  usually  specified  that  the  cover  stones  must  have  a 
solid,  well-leveled  bearing  on  the  side  walls  of  not  less  than  15 
inches.  The  most  careful  constructors  close  the  joints  between  the 
oover  stones  by  bedding  spalls  in  mortar  over  them. 

82S.  Specifications*  All  stone  box  culverts  shall  have  a  water  way  at  least 
2i  X  8  feet.  The  side  walls  shall  not  be  less  than  two  feet  (2')  thick,  and 
jshall  be  built  of  sound,  durable  stones  not  less  than  six  inches  (6")  thick,  laid 
in  cement  mortar  [usually  1  part  Rosendale  cement  to  2  parts  sand].  The 
walls  must  be  laid  in  true  horizontal  courses,  but  in  case  the  thickness  of  the 
<x>ur8ei8  greater  than  12  inches  (12"),  occasionally  two  stones  may  be  used  to 
make  up  the  thickness.  The  walls  must  be  laid  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  bonded, 
and  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  area  of  each  course  must  be  headers  going  en- 
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tirely  through  the  wall.  The  top  course  must  have  one  half  its  area  of  through 
stones,  and  the  remainder  of  this  course  must  consist  of  stone  going  at  least 
one  half  of  the  way  across  the  wall  from  the  inside  face.  The  face  stones  of 
each  course  must  be  dressed  to  a  straight  edge,  and  pitched  off  to  a  true  line. 
All  of  the  coping  stones  of  head  walls  must  be  throughs,  and  must  have  the 
upper  surface  hammer-dressed  to  a  straight  edge,  and  the  face  pitched  off 
to  a  line  with  margin  draft.  Cover  stones  shall  have  a  thickness  of  at  least 
twelve  inches  (12")  for  opening  of  three  feet  (3),  and  at  least  14  inches  (14")  for 
opening  of  four  feet  (4) ;  and  must  be  carefully  selected,  and  niust  be  of  80(^h 
length  as  to  have  a  bearing  of  at  least  one  foot  (1)  on  either  wall. 

The  beds  and  vertical  joints  of  the  face  stones  for  a  distance  of  six 
inches  (6")  from  the  face  of  the  wall  shall  be  so  dressed  as  to  require  a  mortar 
joint  not  thicker  than  three  fourths  of  an  inch  (f ").  Joints  between  the  oov- 
ering  stones  must  be  not  wider  than  three  fourths  of  an  inch  (f "),  and  the 
bearing  surface  of  cover  stones  upon  side  walls  must  be  so  dressed  as  ta 
require  not  more  than  a  one-inch  (1")  mortar  joint. 

The  paving  shall  consist  of  flat  stones,  set  on  edge,  at  right  angles  with  the 
line  of  the  culvert,  not  less  than  twelve  inches  (12")  deep,  and  shall  be  laid  in 
cement  mortar  and  grouted. 

623.  Examples.  The  box  culvert  shown  in  Fig.  94  (page  403)^ 
is  presented  as  being  on  the  whole  the  best  (see  §  617).  The  table 
aocompanying  the  diagram  gives  the  various  dimensions  of^  and  also 
quantities  of  masonry  in,  box  culverts  for  different  openings.  The 
former  data  and  the  diagrams  are  ample  for  the  construction  of  any 
box  culvert ;  while  the  latter  data  will  be  useful  in  making  esti- 
mates of  cost  (§  626).  In  the  headings  of  the  colums  under  '^Size 
of  the  Openings/'  the  first  number  is  the  span  of  the  culvert,  and 
the  second  is  the  clear  height  of  water  way.  The  quantities  of 
masoniy  in  the  table  were  computed  for  a  cross  wall  at  each  end  of 
the  culverts,  of  the  section  shown  in  Fig.  94 ;  but  in  many  cases, 
this  should  be  3  feet  deep  instead  of  2,  as  shown.  In  using  the 
table  this  correction  is  easily  applied. 

624.  The  box  culvert  shown  in  Fig.  95  is  the  one  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  ''West  Shore  R.  R." — New  York  City  to 
Buffalo.  The  data  in  the  table  accompanying  the  diagram  give  the 
dimensions  and  quantities  of  masonry  of  various  sizes.  In  the  head- 
ings under  '^Size  of  the  Openings,"  the  first  number  is  the  span  of 
the  opening  and  the  second  is  its  height. 

Box  culverts  of  the  general  form  shown  in  Fig.  95  are  sometimes 
built  double  ;  /.  e.,  two  culverts  are  built  side  by  side  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  have  one  side  wall  in  common.     Tlie  following  table 
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gives  the  dimensions  and  quantities  for  snch  box  culverts.  The 
dimensions  not  given  in  the  following  table  are  the  same  as  in  the 
table  accompanying  Fig.  95. 

TABLE  44. 
Ddocnsions  and  Contents  of  Double  Box  Culvebts. 


Bus  01^*  THE  OPBNIVa. 

Items. 

feet/ 

»X8 
feet. 

le?." 

8X4 
feet. 

4X6 

feet. 

DncBNsiOHs: 

lilnd  wall.  lensTth  of 

16'  6" 

18.16 
0.864 
0.407 

sxy  0" 

16.18 
0.963 
0.444 

ay  0" 

2'0" 

21.60 
1.222 

0.481 

1 

28'  0" 
2'  6" 

32.18 
1.778 
0.682 

80'  0" 

Center  wftU.  thlcknewi  of .........  ^  r ...--...  ^ . . 

8'  0" 

Coktbntb: 

MMonrv  in  two  end  walls,  in  cu.  yds 

58.25 

Masonry  in  trunk,  per  foot  of  length  from  in- 
side to  inside  of  end  walls,  in  cu.  yds 

Paving  in  trunk,  per  foot  of  length  from  inside 
to  inside  of  end  walls,  in  cu.  yds 

2.666 
0.708 

The  standard  double  box  culvert  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  £.  R.  differed  from  the  form  described 
above  in  having  (1)  shorter  end  walls^  and  wings  at  an  angle  of  30^ 
with  the  axis  of  the  culvert,  and  (2)  a  triangular  cut-water  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  division  wall. 

625.  The  culvert  shown  in  Pig.  96  is  the  standard  on  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  of  Canada^  and  is  very  substantially  constructed. 

626.  Cost.  With  the  data  accompanying  Figs.  94  and  95  (pages 
403  and  404),  and  the  table  of  cost  of  masonry  on  page  160,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  a  box  culvert. 
For  example,  assume  that  it  is  proposed  to  build  a  culvert  30  feet 
long — out  to  out  of  culvert  proper — having  a  water  way  3  feet  wide 
and  4  feet  high,  and  that  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  general  formtf 
shown  in  Fig.  94  and  also  of  that  of  Fig.  95  are  desired. 

BkUmcUesfar  a  8  X  ^ft-  Box  Culvert  of  the  Oeneral  Form  shown  in  Fig.  94. 


Masonry  in   2  end  wails— 16.88  cu.  yds ®  $8.60  per  cu.  yd.  s=    $69.08 

"        **  26  feet  of  trunk  (1444x25=)  86.10  cu.  yds.  e  $8.60      ''        **    =     126.86 
PaTing     "  25    •*     "       "       (0.111x25=)  2.78  "     "    ^$2.00      "        "    =        6  55 

Total  cost $190.06 

BtUmainfor  a  8  X  4/^  Box  Culvert  of  the  Oeneral  Farm  shown  in  Fig.  95. 


Masonry  in  2  end  walls— 24.20  cu.  yds ®$850  per  cu.  yd.  =    $84.70 

"        *'  24  feet  of  trunk  (24  x  1.148=)  27.55  cu.  yds.  (^  $8.50       ''       *'     =      96.48 
Placing     "  24    "     "      "      (24  x  0.870=)   8.88  "     "     ®  $2.00       "       *'     =       17.76 
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If  the  price  for  the  masonry  does  not  include  the  expense  for 
the  necessary  excavation^  the  above  estimates  should  be  increased 
by  the  cost  of  excavation,  which  will  vary  with  the  situation  of  the 
culvert. 

To  make  a  comparison  of  the  relative  cost  of  the  two  types 
of  culverts  just  mentioned,  we  may  proceed  as  follows :  The  cost 
per  foot  of  the  trunk  of  a  3  X  4  culvert  of  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  94  is  (1.444  cu.  yds.  of  masonry  @  $3.50  plus  0.111  cu.  yds. 
of  paving  @  $2.00)  $5.28;  and  the  corresponding  cost  for  Fig. 
95  is  (1.148  cu.  yds.  of  masonry  @  $3.50  plus  0.370  cu.  yds. 
of  paving  @  $2.00)  $4.76.  The  difference  in  cost  per  foot 
is  ($5.28 -$4.76)  $0.52  in  favor  of  Fig.  95.  The  cost  of  the 
end  walls  for  Fig.  94  is  (16.88  cu.  yds.  @  $3.50)  $59.08;  and  the 
<5orresponding  cost  for  Fig.  95  is  (24.20  cu.  yds.  @  $3.50)  $84.70. 
The  difference  is  $25.62  in  favor  of  Fig.  94.  Since  in  the  former 
the  cross  wall  extends  but  2  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  culvert, 
while  in  the  latter  the  end  walls  extend  3  feet,  the  difference  in  cost 
43hould  be  decreased  by  the  cost  of  the  difference  of  the  foundations. 
If  the  cross  walls  of  Fig.  94  be  carried  down  another  foot,  the 
amount  of  masonry  will  be  increased  2  cu.  yds.  and  the  cost  $7.00; 
and  the  difference  in  cost  of  the  end  walls  will  be  ($25.62  —  $7.00) 
$18.62  in  favor  of  Fig.  94.  Under  these  conditions,  for  a  culvert 
40  feet  long,  tlie  two  types  will  cost  the  same;  for  lengths  less  than 
40  feet  Fig.  94  is  the  cheaper,  and  for  lengths  greater  than  40  feet 
Fig.  95  is  the  cheaper.  If  the  end  walls  of  Fig.  95  are  carried 
down  only  2  feet,  the  amount  of  masonry  will  be  decreased  by  3.4 
cu.  yds.  and  the  cost  by  $11.90;  and  then  the  difference  of  cost  will 
be  ($25. 62  — $11.90)  $13.72.  Under  this  condition,  for  a  culvert 
30  feet  long,  the  two  types  will  cost  the  same;  for  lengths  less  than 
30  feet  Fig.  94  is  the  cheaper,  and  for  lengths  greater  than  30  feet 
Fig.  95  is  the  cheaper.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  for 
lengths  under  35  or  40  feet  the  type  shown  in  Fig.  94  is  a  little 
cheaper,  while  for  greater  lengths  than  35  or  40  feet  that  in  Fig. 
95  is  slightly  cheaper.  For  the  smallest  size  the  length  of  equal 
cost  is  about  10  feet. 

There  is  no  material  difference  in  the  first  cost  of  the  two  types; 
but  the  culvert  shown  in  Fig.  94  is  the  more  eflScient. 

627.  VlTBIFIED  Pipe  Cttlvebts.  During  the  past  lew  years 
vitrified  sewer  pipes  have  been  extensively  employed  for  small  cul- 
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verts  under  both  highways  and  railroads.  The  pipe  generally 
employed  for  this  purpose  is  that  known  to  the  trade  as  culvert 
pipe  or  "extra  heavy"  or  "double  strength'*  sewer  pipe,  which  is 
20  to  40  per  cent,  (varying  with  the  maker  and  the  size)  heavier  than 
the  quality  ordinarily  employed  for  sewers. 

Apparently  the  heavier  pipe  is  used  on  the  supposition  that  the 
lighter  is  not  strong  enough  for  culverts.  In  most  cases,  at  least, 
this  is  an  erroneous  assumption.  1.  With  the  same  depth  of  earth 
over  the  pipe,  tliero  is  but  little  more  pressure  on  the  pipe  when 
used  as  a  culvert  than  when  employed  in  a  sewer.  At  most,  the 
difference  of  pressure  is  that  due  to  the  live  load,  which  can  not 
exceed  the  weight  of  an  additional  5  feet  of  earth  (see  §  618),  and 
will  generally  be  much  less  (see  the  second  paragraph  of  §  619). 
2.  Experience  demonstrates  that  the  lighter  pipes  are  not  deficient 
in  strength  when  used  in  sewers,  however  deep  they  are  laid. 
According  to  experiments  made  by  bedding  the  lower  half  of  the 
pipe  in  sand  and  applying  a  pressure  along  a  comparatively  narrow 
urea,  the  average  crushing  strength  of  ordinary  sewer  pipe  was 
2,400  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horizontal  section,  and  for  culvert  pipe 
12,000  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.*  If  the  pressure  had  been  applied  more 
nearly  as  in  actual  practice,  the  pipes  would  have  borne  consider- 
ably more.  The  liixt  of  the  above  results  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
24  feet  of  eartli,  and  the  second  to  that  of  T^O  feet,  although  actual 
embank  men  ts  of  these  heights  would  not  give  anything  like  the 
abovt'  pressures  (see  >J  (iH)). 

There  is  a  little  difference  between  culverts  and  sewers  in  the 
exposure  to  frost;  but  no  danger  need  be  a}»prehended  from  this 
cause,  prorif/i'd  the  culverts  are  so  constructed  that  the  water  is 
carried  away  from  the  lower  end,  since  ordinary  soft  drain  tile  are 
not  in  tiie  least  injured  by  the  expansion  of  the  frost  in  the  earth 
around  them. 

628.  Construction.  In  laying  the  pipe,  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
should  be  rounded  out  to  fit  tlie  lower  half  of  the  body  of  the  pipe, 
with  prop(»r  depressions  for  the  sockets.  If  the  ground  is  soft  or 
sandv.  the  earth  should  be  rammed  carefnllv.  but  soiidlv,  in  and 
around  the  lower  part  of  the  pipe.  On  railways,  three  feet  of  earth 
between  the  top  of  the  pipe  and  the  bottom  of  the  tie  has  been 
found  sutlicient.  On  highways  pipes  have  stood  from  10  to  15 
years  under  heavy  loads  with   only  8  to  12  inches  of  earth  over 

*  For  additional  data,  soe  Note  7,  page  W7. 
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them;  bat  as  a  rule  it  is  not  wise  to  lay  them  with  less  than  13  to 
18  inches  of  earth  covering. 

In  many  cases — perhaps  in  moat — the  joints  are  not  calked.  M 
this  is  not  done,  there  is  liability  of  the  water's  being  forced  ont  at 
the  joints  and  washing  away  the  soil  from  around  the  pipe.  Even 
if  the  danger  is  otft  very  imminent,  the  joints  of  the  larger  pipes, 
at  least,  shonid  be  calked  with  hydraulic  cement,  since  the  cost  is 
very  small  compared  with  the  insurance  of  safety  thereby  secured. 
Sometimes  the  joints  are  calked  with  clay.  Every  culvert  shonid 
be  bnilt  ao  that  it  can  discharge  water  under  a  head  withont  damage 
toitselt 

The  end  sections  should  be  protected  with  a  timber  or  masonry 
bulkhead,  although  it  is  often  omitted.  Of  course  a  parapet  wall 
of  nibble  masonry  or  brick-work  laid  in  cement  is  best  (see  Fig.  97). 


The  foundation  of  the  bulkhead  should  be  deep  enough  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  frost.  lu  constructing  the  end  wall,  it  is  well  to  in- 
crease the  fall  near  the  outlet  to  allow  for  a  poseible  sottlement  of 
the  interior  sections.  When  stone  and  brick  abutments  arc  too 
expensive,  a  fair  substitute  can  be  mudo  by  setting  posts  iu  the 
ground  and  spikiug  plunk  on  as  shown  in  Fig.  98.  When  planks 
are  used,  it  is  best  to  set  them  with  considerable  inclination  towitrdii 
the  road  bed  to  prevent  their  being  crowded  outward  by  the  pressiire 
of  tbeembankniout.  The  upper  end  of  the  culvert  should  be  so 
protected  that  the  water  will  not  readily  find  its  way  along  the  out- 
side of  the  pipes,  in  case  the  mouth  of  the  culvert  should  become 
submerged. 

The  freezing  of  water  in  the  pipe,  particularly  if  more  than 
half  full,  is  liable  to  burst  it;  consequently  the  pipe  should  have  a 
mfficient  fall  to  drain  itself,  and  the  outlet  should  be  so  low  that 
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there  is  no  danger  of  back-water's  reaching  the  pipe.  If  properly 
drained,  there  is  uo  danger  from  frost. 

When  the  capacity  of  one  pipe  is  not  sufficient,  two  or  more 
maybe  laid  side  by  aide.  Although  two  small  pipes  do  not  liave 
aa  much  dischiirgiug  capacity  as  a  single  large  one  of  equal  crow 
section,  yet  there  is  an  advantage  in  laying  two  small  ones  eide  by 
side,  since  then  the  water  need  not  rise  ao  high  to  utilize  the  full 
capacity  of  the  two  pipes  as  would  be  necessary  to  discharge  itself 
through  a  single  one  of  larger  size. 

629.  Examples.  Fig.  99  (page  411)  ehows  the  standard  vitri- 
fied pipe  culverts  employed  on  the  Kaneae  City  and  Omaha  B.  R. 
This  construction  gives  a  strong,  durable  culvert  which  passes  water 
freely.  The  dimensions  of  the  masonry  end  wails  and  of  the  con- 
crete bed  for  the  intermediate  aizea  are  nearly  proportional  to  those 
shown  in  Fig.  !I9.  Table  46  {page  411)  shows  the  quantities  of 
maaoiiry  required  for  the  principal  sizes. 

830.  Cort.  I'rices  of  vitrified  pipe  vary  greatly  with  the  con- 
ditions of  trade,  and  with  competition  and  freight,  Ciirrent  (1888), 
noQ-couipetitive  prices  for  ordinary  sewer  pipe,  in  car-load  lot* 
/.  0.  b.  at  the  factory,  are  about  as  in  the  table  below. 


I 


U  WBaOHT  OF  VlTRIFTED  SbwRB  PiPB. 


Pbici  m  Foot. 

^. 

WbioHT  FEB 

Foot, 

-'ssr^,-- 

la  inches. 

15  CCDtB. 

,78  sq.  ft. 

45  lbs. 

600  feet. 

14      '■ 

28      ■' 

55  " 

400    " 

18      '■ 

30      " 

1.40  •'    '■ 

65  " 

88      ■' 

1.76   ■■     '■ 

75   ■' 

20      " 

68      " 

2.18  '•     " 

90  '• 

260    " 

57      " 

2.64   ■■     ■■ 

no  •• 

230    ■' 

24      " 

87      " 

8.14  ■'    " 

140   " 

200    ■' 

Galveit  pipe  costs  about  20  to  35  per  cent,  more  than  as  above, 
and  second  quality  sewer  pipe  about  20  to  25  per  cent.  legs.  The 
latter  differs  fi'om  first  quality  in  being  less  perfectly  glazed,  less 
perfectly  burned,  or  not  perfectly  round,  or  in  having  fire  cracks  in 
the  glazing,  bliaters  on  either  surface,  excrescences  or  pimples  OD 
the  inside,  or  a  piece  broken  out  of  the  end.  Frequently  sach 
pipe  is  as  good  for  culverts  as  first  qtmlity  sewer  pipe. 
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TABLE  46. 

ll>JOKBT  Required  for  Vitrified  Pipe   Culverts  of  the   General 

Form  shown  above. 


Itbms. 

Diameter  of  Ftps. 

14  inches. 

16  inches. 

20  inches. 

'    24  inches. 

t^pinr.  t^rn  vnds  -  r  - 1. 

cu.  yds. 
0.54 
2.9S 

cu.  yds. 
0.71 
4.45 

cu.  yds. 
0.97 
6.98 

cu.  yds. 

TlBtrapets,  twoends 

8.47 

Total  Maaonrj 

847 

5.16 

7.95 

6.54 

Concrete,  per  lineal  foot.. 

0.070 

0.102 

0.186 

O.lflO 
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631.  Ibok  Pips  CinyEBTS.  In  recent  jears^  iron  pipes  have 
been  much  used  for  culverts.  In  many  localities  good  stone  is  not 
available,  and  hence  stone  box  culverts  (§§  615-26)  can  not  be  used. 
In  such  localities  vitrified  stoneware  pipes  are  used  ;  but  as  they 
are  not  made  larger  than  2  feet  in  diameter,  iron  or  stone  is  the  only 
material  available  for  permanent  culverts  requiring  a  greater  water 
way  than  that  obtained  by  using  one  or  two  of  the  largest  vitrified 
pipes.  Apparently,  stone  culverts  if  well  built  should  last  forever; 
but,  as  constructed  in  the  past,  they  have  been  found  to  last  rela- 
tively  only  a  short  time.  Hence,  with  the  increasing  cheapness  of 
iron,  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  to  use  iron  pipe  for  even 
large  culverts.  Cast-iron  pipes  from  12  to  48  inches  in  diameter 
and  1*-^  feet  long  are  in  common  use  by  all  of  the  proiAinent  roads 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Some  of  the  roads  cast  their  own,  while 
others  buy  ordinary  water  pipe.  The  lightest  water  pipes  made,  or 
even  such  as  have  been  rejected,  are  sufficiently  strong  for  use  in 
culverts.  The  dimensions  used  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  R.  R.  are  about  as  follows : 

TABLE  47. 
Dimensions  of  Cast- Iron  Culvert  Pipe. 


Inside  Diameter. 

Weight  per  Foot. 

Thickness. 

Weight  per  Lineal  Foot 
PER  »q.  FT.  OP  Area. 

12  iuches. 

60  lbs. 

j^fT  iuch. 

77  lbs. 

1()       " 

88   " 

i     " 

63    " 

20       •• 

118   " 

1     •' 

59    •• 

24       " 

175    " 

i    " 

56    " 

30       " 

240   " 

f    •* 

49    " 

36       " 

320   " 

f    " 

46    •' 

42       " 

400    " 

I    •' 

42    " 

48       ♦' 

510    " 

1    " 

41     •• 

632.  Construction.  In  eoiistructing  a  culvert  with  cast  iron, 
the  points  requiring  piirticular  {ittention  are  (1)  tani})ing  the  soil 
tightly  around  tlic  })ipe  to  })r(.'vcnt  tlie  water  from  forming  a  chan- 
nel along  the  outside,  and  (2)  ])roti'ctiiig  the  cuds  by  suitable  head 
walls  and,  when  necessary,  laying  riprap  at  the  lower  end.  The 
amount  of  masonry  required  for  the  end  walls  depends  upon  the 
relative  widtli  of  the  embankment  and  the  number  of  sections  of 
pipe  used.  For  example,  if  the  embankment  is,  say,  40  feet  wide 
at  the  base,   the   culvert  may  consist  of  three  12-foot  lengths  of 
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pipe  and  a  light  end  wall  near  the  toe  of  the  bank ;  but  if  the 
embankment  is^  saj^  32  feet  wide,  the  culvert  may  consist  of  two 
12-foot  lengths  of  pipe  and  a  comparatively  heavy  end  wall  well 
back  from  the  toe  of  the  bank.  The  smaller  sizes  of  pipe  usually 
^me  in  12-foot  lengths,  but  sometimes  a  few  6-foot  lengths  are 
included  for  use  in  adjusting  the  length  of  culvert  to  the  width  of 
bank.     The  larger  sizes  are  generally  6  feet  long. 

Fig.  100  (page  414)  shows  the  method  employed  on  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  E.  in  putting  in  cast-iron  pipe 
culverts.  Table  48  (page  414)  gives  the  dimensions  for  the  end 
walls  for  the  various  sizes.  The  length  of  pipe  is  determined  by 
taking  the  multiple  of  6  feet  next  larger  than  the  length  given  by 
the  position  slope  as  in  Fig.  100.  To  allow  for  settling,  the  pipe  is 
laid  to  a  vertical  curve  having  a  crown  at  the  center  of  1  inch  for 
each  5  feet  in  vertical  height  from  bottom  of  pipe  to  profife  grade. 

Where  the  soil  is  treacherous,  it  would  be  wise  to  lay  the  pipes 
on  a  bed  of  broken  stone  to  prevent  undue  settling.  In  this  con- 
nection, see  Figs.  96  and  99  (pages  406  and  411). 

633.  Fig.  101  (page  415)  shows  the  method  employed  on  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.  of  putting  in  cast-iron  pipe 
culverts.     This  construction  has  given  entire  satisfaction. 

The  same  road  has  recently  commenced  the  use  of  iron  for  cul- 
verts up  to  12  feet  in  diameter.  For  diameters  greater  than  4  feet, 
the  pipes  are  cast  in  quadrants  2,  4,  6,  and  8  feet  long,  which  are 
afterwards  bolted  together,  through  outside  flanges,  to  form  a 
cylinder  of  any  desired  length.  The  different  segments  are  so  com- 
bined as  to  break  joints  around  and  also  along  the  pipe.  The  body 
of  the  pipe  was  formerly  1|  inches  thick  ;  but  is  now  1^,  stiffened  on 
the  outside  by  ribs.  The  sections  are  put  together  without  any  chip- 
ping, drilling,  or  other  skilled  labor.  Between  the  different  sec- 
tions is  a  recess  in  which  a  tarred  rope  smeared  with  neat  cement 
mortar  is  placed  before  bolting  the  segments  together,  which  makes 
tne  joints  tight.* 

634.  Cost.  The  cost  of  cast-iron  pipe  varies  greatly  with  com- 
petition and  the  conditions  of  trade.  The  price  ranges  from  $26  to 
$36  per  ton  for  first  quality  water  pipes,  /.  o.  b.  at  the  foundry;  or 
approximately,  say,  1^  cents  per  pound. 

*  For  UlQfltratlon  of  details,  see  Railroad  Oazette^  vol.  zix.  pp.  12^24. 
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Table  47  (page  412)  shows  that  the  average  weight  of  the  pipe 
per  foot  per  square  foot  of  water  way  is  about  60  pounds ;  and 
hence  the  cost  of  the  trunk  of  a  cast-iron  pipe,  exclnsiye  of  trana* 
portation  and  labor,  is  about  (GO  X  1})  90  cents  per  lineal  foot  per 
sq.  ft.  of  area.  The  cost  of  sewer  pipes  is,  from  Table  46  (page 
411),  about  22  cents  per  foot  per  square  foot  of  water  way ;  and  for 
culvert  pipe  about  30  cents. 

Assuming  the  cost  of  rubble  masonry  to  be  $3.50  per  cubic  yard 
and  of  paving  to  "be  $2.00  per  cubic  yard,  the  average  cost  of  the 
masonry  in  the  trunk  of  the  box  culvert  shown  in  Fig.  95  (page 
404)  is  40  cents  per  lineal  foot  for  each  square  foot  of  water  way  ; 
and  the  corresponding  cost  for  the  culvert  of  Fig.  94  (page  403)  is 
46  cents.  The  end  walls  required  for  these  different  forms  of  cul- 
verts are  essentially  the  same ;  and  hence  the  above  comparison 
shows  approximately  t.o  relative  cost  of  the  different  forms  of  cul- 
verts. According  to  tliis  showing,  cast-iron  pipe  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive ;  but  this  difference  is  partly  neutralized  by  the  greater 
ease  with  which  the  ii-on  pipe  can  be  put  into  place  either  in  new 
work  or  in  replacing  a  wooden  box-culvert. 

635.  The  following  figures  give  the  cost  of  a  7-foot  cast-iron 
culvert  of  the  form  referred  to  in  S  633,  which  see. 

42  ft.  body       @  $26.o5  per  foot  (l.^")  cents  per  pound) |1,114.83 

8  ft.  specials  @  }?29. 42    "      "       "         "       "         '•      235.83 

Bolts  and  washers 29.91 

Unloading 17.52 

Putting  in  place 14H.95 

Stone  for  end  walls,  70  cu.  yds.,                (g  ^1.50 105.00 

Stone  for  riprap  foundation,  CO  cu.  yds.,  @  $1.00 60.00 

Removing  temporary  bridge 235.62 


Total f 2,947. i: 


J 


Excluding  tlie  cost  of  removing  tlie  temporary  bridge — whicli 
Is  not  a  part  of  the  culvert  proper, — and  of  the  ri})rap  foundation — 
which  the  unusual  conditions  requinMl, — the  cost  of  the  culvcM't  was 
833.03  i)er  foot,  or  83  cents  per  lineal  foot  for  each  square  foot  of 
water  way. 

636.  Timber  Box  Culverts.    Tind)er  box  culverts  should  be 

used  onlv  where  more   substiintial  material  is  not  attiiinable  at  a 
reasonable  cost.       Many   culverto   are  constructed    of  timber  and 
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periodically  renewed  with  the  same  material,  and  many  are  con- 
structed of  wood  and  replaced  with  stone,  or  sewer  or  iron  pipe. 

The  latter  is  an  example  of  what  may  be  called  the^standard 
^practice  in  American  railroad  building;  i.  e.,  constructing  the  road 
as  quickly  and  cheaply  as  possible,  using  temporary  structures,  and 
completing  with  permanent  ones  later  as  the  finances  of  the  company 
will  allow  and  as  the  requirements  of  the  situation  become  better 
understood.  After  the  line  is  open,  the  permanent  structures  can 
be  built  in  a  more  leisurely  manner,  at  appropriate  seasons,  and 
thus  insure  the  maximum  durability  at  a  minimum  cost. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  timber  box  culverts  in  common  use, 
but  probably  there  are  none  more  durable  and  efficient  than  those 
used  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  R.  R., — shown  in 
Fig.  102  (page  418).*  On  this  road,  it  is  the  custom  to  replace  the 
wooden  boxes  with  iron  pipes  before  the  timber  has  seriously  de- 
cayed. If  experience  has  shown  the  size  of  the  wooden  box  to  be 
about  right,  the  timbers  are  cut  out  a  little  and  an  iron  pipe  is 
placed  inside  of  the  box  without  disturbing  the  earth. 

For  timber  box  culverts  of  sizes  larger  than  can  be  made  of 
plank,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  employs  bridge- 
tie  box  culverts.  These  are  made  by  laying  6x8  inch  sawed 
bridge  ties  flatwise,  in  contact,  to  form  a  floor.  These  ties  are 
gained  at  the  ends  so  as  to  leave  a  shoulder  1  inch  deep  against 
which  the  inside  of  the  side  walls  bears.  Upon  this  floor,  vertical 
side  walls  are  constructed  by  laying  ties  flatwise,  one  on  top  of  the 
other ;  the  lowest  timber  in  each  side  wall  is  fastened  to  each  tie  in 
the  floor  by  a  drift-bolt  12  inches  long,  and  each  timber  in  the  side 
wall  is  fastened  to  the  one  below  it  by  a  12-inch  drift-bolt  every  3 
feet.  The  lengths  of  the  ties  employed  in  the  side  walls  are  so  ad- 
justed as  to  make  the  exposed  ends  conform  closely  to  the  slope  of 
the  emlipnkment.  The  roof  consists  of  6-  X  8-inch  ties  set  edgewise, 
in  close  contact,  with  a  shoulder  1  inch  deep  on  the  inside,  both 
ends  of  each  piece  being  also  drift-bolted  to  the  side  wall. 

637.  TiKBEB  Babeel  Culyebts.  For  a  number  of  years  past 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  R.  R.  has  found  it  desirable, 
in  view  of  the  absence  or  poor  quality  of  the  stone  along  its  lines,  to 
use  a  timber  "barrel-culvert''  when  the  opening  is  too  large  for  a 
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timber  box-culvert.  The  staves  are  10  or  12  inches  thick,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  culvert,  and  8  inches  wide  on  the  outside, 
dressed  to  form  a  circle  4^  or  6  feet  in  diameter.  Iron  rings — made 
of  old  rails — spaced  about  10  feet  apart,  are  used  as  a  form  upon 
which  to  construct  the  culvert  and  also  to  give  it  strength.  The 
staves  break  joints  and  are  drift-bolted  (§  381)  together.  As  soon 
as  the  timber  is  thoroughly  seasoned,  the  culverts  are  lined  with  a 
single  ring  of  brick,  and  concrete  or  stone  parapet  walls  are  built. 
K,  at  any  time,  the  timber  fails,  it  is  the  intention  to  put  iron  pipe 
through  the  present  opening. 

The  timber  costs  about  $12  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure, 
at  the  Mississippi  River  ;  and  the  cost  of  dressing  at  the  company's 
shops  is  about  11.50  per  thousand. 


Art.  3.  Arch  Culverts. 

638.  In  this  article  will  be  discussed  what  may  be  called  the 
theory  of  the  arch  culvert  in  contradistinction  to  the  theory  of  the 
arch.     The  latter  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 

By  the  theory  of  the  arch  culvert  is  meant  an  exposition  of  the 
method  of  disposing  a  given  quantity  of  masonry  so  as  to  secure  (1) 
maximum  discharging  capacity,  (2)  minimum  liability  of  being 
choked  by  drift,  and  (3)  maximum  strength.  Attention  to  a  few 
points,  which  are  often  neglected  in  the  design  of  culverts,  will  se- 
cure these  ends  without  additional  cost. 

689.  Oehebal  Fork  of  Cxtlvebt.  Splay  of  Wings.  There 
are  three  common  ways  of  disposing  the  wing  walls  for  finishing 
the  ends  of  arch  culverts.  1.  The  culvert  is  finished  with  a  straight 
wall  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  culvert  (see  Fig.  103).     2.  The 
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wings  are  placed  at  an  angle  of  30°  with  the  axis  of  the  culvert 
(see  Pig.  104).  3.  The  wing  walls  are  built  parallel  to  the 
fuOB  of  the  culvert,  the  back  of  the  wing  and  the  abutment 
being  in  a  straight  line  and  the  only  splay  being  derived  from  thin^ 
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aing  tho  winge  at  their  outer  ends  (see  Fig.  105).  The  first  method 
la  shown  on  a  larger  scale  in  Plate  II,  the  third  in  Plate  III,  aod 
the  secoDd  in  Plate  TV. 

The  quantity  of  masonry  reqaired  for  these  throe  forma  of  wingi 
does  not  diflur  materially,  Fig.  105  requiring  the  least  and  Fig.  lOS 
the  most.     The  moat  economical  angle  for  the  wings  of  Fig.  104  U  J 
about  30°  with  the  axis. 

The  position  of  the  wingB  sIiowd  in  Fig.  104  is  much  the  moit.l 
common  and  ia  better  than  either  of  tlie  othurs.     Fig.  103  is  ob*  4 
jectionabJe  for  hydraulic  consi derations  which  will  l>e  considered  | 
in  the  next  section,  and  also  because  it  is  more  liable  to  become  : 
choked  than  either  of  the  othera     Fig.   105  does  not  have  aplay  I 
enough  to  admit  the  natural  width  of  the  stream  at  high  water,  " 
and  docs  not  give  aufBcicnt  protection  to  the  toe  of  thu  embankment 
640.  Junction  of  Wlnga   and   Body.      With  a  culvert   of  the  i 
general   form  outlined  in  Fig.  104,   J 
there  are    two  mythods  of  joining,^ 
the  wings  to  the  body  of  the  cul- 
vert.    The  more  common  method'l 
a  shown  in  Figa.  106  and  108;  and 
lull  ]<-fi  common,  oni'  is 
igs.  iU?  and  109. 

"" The  form  ahown  in   Figa.   106 

and  108  ia  very  objectionable  becanae  (1)  the  corners  reduce  the 
«*fftci<y  of  the  culvert,  and  (3)  add  to  ita  coat. 
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1.  The  sharp  angles  of  Fig.  106  materially  decrease  the  amotmt 
ct  Yater  which  can  ester  under  ft  girea  head  and  also  the  amoiint 
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which  can  be  discharged.  It  is  a  well-established  fact  in  hydraulics 
that  the  discharging  capacity  of  a  pipe  can  be  increased  200,  or 
even  300,  per  cent,  simply  by  giving  the  inlet  and  outlet  forms  some- 
what similar  to  Fig.  107.  Although  nothing  liKe  this  increase  can 
be  obtained  with  a  culvert,  one  finished  at  both  the  upper  and  the 
lower  end  like  Fig.  107  will  discharge  considerably  more  water  than 
one  like  Fig.  106.  The  capacity  of  Fig.  107  decreases  as  the  angle 
between  the  wing  and  the  axis  increases ;  hence,  the  less  splay  the 
better,  provided  the  outer  ends  of  the  wings  are  far  enough  apart 
to  accommodate  the  natuml  width  of  the  str^m  at  high  water. 
Also  the  less  the  splay,  the  less  the  probability  of  the  culvert^s  being 
choked  with  drift.  Fig.  106  is  very  bad  for  both  the  admission  and 
the  discharge  of  water,  and  also  on  account  of  the  great  liability 
that  drift  and  rolling  stones  will  catch  in  the  angles  between  the 
wings  and  the  end  walls.  In  this  latter  respect  Fig.  108  is  slightly 
better  than  Fig.  106. 

2.  Every  angle  adds  materially  to  the  cost  of  the  masonry.  In 
a  culvert  like  Fig.  106,  there  are  four  unnecessary  corners.  This 
form  probably  owes  its  prevalence  to  the  desire  to  have  a  uniform 
batter  on  the  face  of  the  wing,  and  to  have  the  face  of  the  wing 
wall  intersect  the  end  wall  back  of  the  arch  .stones.  Satisfying  both 
of  these  conditions  gives  a  culvert  in  ground  plan  like  Fig.  106  ; 
and  satisfying  the  second  one  only,  gives  Fig.  108.  Practically 
there  is  but  little  difference  between  these  two  forms — both  are 
objectionable,  as  already  explained.  If  the  wing  of  Fig.  108  is 
moved  inward,  and  the  corner  of  the  wing,  which  would  other- 
wise project  into  the  water  way,  is  rounded  off  to  a  gentle  curve. 
Fig.  109  is  obtained.  This  form  is  simple,  efficient,  and,  on  the 
whole,  the  best. 

Plate  III  shows  another  method  of  joining  the  wing  to  the 
end  wall  without  having  an  unnecessary  angle.  In  this  case,  the 
fece  of  the  wing  up  to  the  springing  line  of  the  arch  is  a  warped 
surface,  which  is  in  some  respects  undesirable,  although  it  saves 
a  little  masonry.  However,  the  face  of  the  wing  wall  could  be 
built  vertical  up  to  the  springing  line  and  then  battered;  or 
the  wing  could  be  moved  forward  and  the  corner  be  rounded  off 
as  in  Fig.  109. 

641.  Semi-circular  vs.  Segmental  Arches.  There  are  two 
classes  of  arches  employed  for  culverts,  viz.,  the  semi-circular  and 
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the  segmental.     The  first  is  by  far  the  more  common ;  but  neverthe- 
less the  latter  is,  on  the  whole,  much  the  better. 

1.  For  the  same  apaa,  the  segmental  arch  requires  a,  ehorter  in- 
trados  (the  inside  curve  of  n  section  of  the  arch  perpendicular  to 
its  axis).  For  example,  the  cuWerte  shown  in  Plates  IV  aud  V 
have  the  same  span,  but  the  intrados  of  the  semi-circular  arch  is 
15.71  ft.,  while  that  of  the  segmental  arch  is  10.72  ft.;  that  is,  the 
intrados  of  the  segmental  is  ooly  6S  per  cent,  of  the  intnidoa  of  tht 
semi -circular  avch.  This  difference  depends  upon  tho  degree  of 
flatness  of  the  segmental  arch.  The  above  example  is  an  extreme 
caee,  since  the  segniental  arch  is  unusually  flat,  the  central  angle 
being  only  73°  44'.  (The  rise  is  one  sixth  of  the  span.)  With  a 
central  angle  of  ISO",  the  intrados  of  the  segment  is  77  per  cent,  of 
the  Bcmi-circlo. 

Or.  to  state  the  above  comparison  in  another  and  better  form,  for 
the  same  length  of  intrados  the  segmental  arch  gives  the  greater 
span.  For  example,  a  segmental  arch  on  the  same  general  plan  us 
that  of  Plate  V,  but  having  an  intrados  equal  to  that  of  Plate  IV, 
would  have  a  span  of  14.64  ft.,  which  is  46  per  cent,  greater  than 
the  span  of  the  semi-circular  arch  shown  in  Plate  IV.  A  segmental 
arch  with  a  central  angle  of  ]20°  lias  a  span  33  per  cent,  greater 
than  a  semi-circular  arch  having  the  same  length  of  intrados.  This 
difference  constituU'B  an  important  advantage  in  favor  of  the  seg- 
mental arch  culvert,  since  tiji'  wiil^r  tin-  span  the  less  the  danger  of 
the  culvert's  being  choked  bv  obsinielioiis.  and  because  it  will  pasB 
considerably  more  water  for  the  same  depth. 

2.  For  the  same  length  of  intrados,  the  segmental  arch  gives  the 
greater  water  way.  The  water  way  of  the  culvert  shown  in  Plate 
IV  is  87.6  square  feet ;  but  the  same  length  of  intrados  in  a  seg- 
mental arch  culvert  having  73°  44'  ceutral  angle  (the  same  as  Plate 
V)  would  have  a  water  way  of  98,3  square  feet;  and  with  a  central 
Angle  of  120°  would  have  a  water  way  of  99.5  square  feet.  In  both 
examples  the  increase  is  one  eighth. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  segmental  culvert  will  require  a 
thicker  arch.  It  will  be  shown  in  the  next  chapter  that  arches 
can  not  be  proportioned  strictly  in  accordance  with  mathematical 
formulas ;  and  hence  the  exact  difference  in  thickness  of  arch  whic) 
fhonld  exist  between  a  semi-circuUr  and  a  segmental  arch  can  nc 
be  computed.     According  to  established  rules  of  practice,  snut 
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segmental  arches  are  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  thicker  than  semi- 
circnlar  ones.  This  difference  is  not  very  great,  and  its  effect  upon 
the  co8«j  of  the  culvert  is,  proportionally,  still  less,  since  the  cost 
per  yard  of  arch  masonry  is  less  for  the  thicker  arches.  Then,  we 
may  conclude  that,  since  for  the  same  span  the  intrados  of  seg* 
mental  arches  is  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  shorter  than  the  semi- 
circle, the  segmental  arch  requires  a  less  volume  of  arch  masonry 
than  the  semi-circular,  and  also  costs  less  per  cubic  yatd.  The  arch 
masonry  per  foot  of  length  of  the  segmental  arch  culvert  shown  in 
Plate  V  is  only  71  per  cent,  of  that  in  the  semi-circular  one  shown 
in  Plate  IV.  The  dimensions  and  contents  of  arch  culverts  of  the 
general  forms  shown  in  Plates  IV  and  V  are  given  in  Tables  51 
and  52  (pp.  430  and  431  respectively),  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  segmental  arch  contains  only  from  60  to  76  per  cent,  as  much 
maaonry  ao  the  semi-circular,  the  average  for  the  six  spans  being 
almost  exactly  70  per  cent.  The  cost  of  these  two  classes  is  shown 
in  Tables  56  and  57  (pages  437  and  438),  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  average  cost  of  segmental  culverts  20  feet  long  and  of  different 
fipans  is  only  59  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  semi-circular  ones  of  the 
same  length  and  span;  and  the  average  cost  of  an  additional  foot 
in  length  for  the  segmental  is  only  86  per  cent,  of  that  for  a  circular 
one.  The  water  ways  of  the  semi-circular  culverts  are  a  little  the 
greater,  and  hence  the  difference  in  cost  per  square  foot  of  water 
way  is  not  as  great  as  above;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  form  of 
water  way  of  the  segmental  culvert  is  the  more  efficient,  and  hence 
the  above  comparison  is  about  correct. 

4.  Will  the  segmental,  i.  e,,  the  flatter,  arch  require  heavier  abut- 
ments (side  walls)?  Unquestionably  the  flatter  the  arch  the 
greater  the  thrust  upon  the  abutment;  but  the  abutment  not  only 
resists  the  thrust  of  the  arch  which  tends  to  turn  it  over  outwards, 
but  also  the  thrust  of  the  embankment,  which  tends  to  push  it  in- 
wards. It  is  impossible  to  compute,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
either  the  thrust  of  the  arch  or  of  the  embankment;  and  hence  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  either  the  relative  value  of  these  forces  or  the 
thickness  which  the  two  abutments  should  have.  Experience  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  thrust  of  the  earth  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
arch,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  semi-circular  culverts 
have  abutments  of  much  greater  thickness  than  are  required  to  re- 
sist the  thrust  of  the  arch;  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  expe- 
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rience  has  Bhown  that  the  thrust  of  the  earth  necessitates  a  heavier  ' 
ajaatmeot  than  does  the  thrust  of  the  arch.  If  this  be  true,  thea 
the  ahatraent  for  segmental  arches  may  be  thinner  than  those  for 
Bern i-circ alar  onea;  for,  since  the  thrust  of  the  former  is  greater 
than  the  latter,  it  exerts  a  greater  force  outward,  which  counter- 
balances a  larger  part  of  the  inward  thrust  of  the  embankment,  and 
thus  leaves  n  less  proportion  of  the  latter  to  be  resisted  by  the  mass 
of  the  abutment.  Segmental  arch  culverts  are  not  often  built;  and 
designers  appear  to  have  overlooked  the  thruet  of  the  earth,  sinca 
the  side  walls  of  segmental  arches  are  generally  thicker  than  for 
flemi-circuiar  ones  (compare  Plates  IV  and  V). 

The  conclusions  may,  therefore,  be  drawn  that  segmental  arch 
culverts  are  both  cheaper  and  more  efficient  than  aemi-circular  ones. 

642.  As  built,  many  semi-circular  arches  are  practically  seg- 
mental; that  ia,  the  side  walla  are  built  so  high,  or  the  backing  is 
made  bo  heavy,  that  practically  the  abutments  are  less  than  120° 
apart,  and  hence  the  two  lower  ends  of  the  arch  are  really  only  a. 
part  of  the  side  wall,  and  should  he  built  square. 

Further,  it  is  shown  in  §|  6S1-S2  that  a  true  arch  of  more  ibaa.  ■ 
about  90  to  130  degrees  ie  impossible.  ' 

643.  EXAMPLEB.  Diidor  this  head  will  be  given  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  four  series  of  arch  culverts  which  are  Mlieved  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  practice. 

644.  Dlinoii  Central  Arch  Culverts.  Plate  II  shows  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  the  standard  arch  culvert  employed  in  the  conBtrnction 
(1852-51J)  of  the  Chicago  branch  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.* 
While  the  timber  in  the  foundation  is  apparently  still  in  good  con- 
dition, the  use  of  timber  for  such  shallow  foundations  can  not  i» 
considered  as  the  best  construction.  However,  many  of  the  con- 
ditions, particularly  drainage,  have  greatly  changed  since  this  road 
was  built,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  use  of  timber 
was  not  good  practice  at  tliat  time  (see  §  636), 

Table  49  (page  425)  gives  the  dimensions  and  contents  for  the 
several  spans  of  this  form  of  culvert.  The  contents  of  the  end 
walls  were  computed  on  the  assumption  that  the  off-set  at  the  back 
was  6  inches  for  each  foot,  counting  from  the  top,  until  the  full 
thicknesa  at  the  bottom  was  obtained  (see  Section  E-F,  Plate  II). 

•Pabllahed  bf  permlBelou  ot  J.  M.  Healey,  DlTialoli 
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646.  Example  of  tht  Use  of  Table  Aa.  To  illustrate  the  method 
of  n^iig  the  above  table,  uesume  tlmt  an  estimate  of  tlie  amount  of 
material  in  an  8-ft.  arch  culvert  of  the  precediug  form  ie  required, 
Aisume  that  the  top  of  the  coping  is  3  feet  below  sub-grade,  i.  «,, 
that  there  is  4. 25  feet  of  earth  above  the  crown  of  the  arch.  Assume 
also  that  the  road  bed  is  16  feet,  and  that  the  slope  of  the  embank- 
ment is  li  to  1.  Then  the  length  of  the  culvert  from  inside  to  in- 
side of  the  end  walls  wiii  be  1G4-2  (|  x  3)  =  16  +  9  =  25  feet;  and 
from  out  to  out  of  end  walla,  the  length  will  be  25  -|-  2  x  2.3  =  30  j 
ftiet.  • 

Assuming  that  the  timbers  under  the  planking  are  8  X  10  inchea, 
the  205  sq.  ft.,  as  per  the  table,  will  require  1,432  ft.  B.  M.  of  tim-J 
ber,  or  a  pieces  34  ft.  long.     Notice,  however,  that  in  practice  lO  I 
pieces  would  be  used— 5  at  each  end  uf  tht  culvert.     The  length  of- 1 
the  trunk  of  the  foundation  is  30  —  2  (4  -|-  J  -)-  I )  =  1 9  f t.     Hence  I 
the  area  under  the  trunk  of  the  foundation  to  be  covered  with  tim-  1 
ber  IS  19  X  8  (see  table)  =  153  sq,  ft, :  and  if  8  x  10-inch  timbers  I 
are  used,  this  will  require  1,216  ft.  B.  M.,  or  12  pieces  14  feet  lon^,  j 
The  plank  under  the  wings  and  in  the  sheet  piling  is  1,493  feet  (see 
table),  and  that  in  the  trunk  is  32  (see  table)  X  19  =  608  ft.  B,  M. ; 
hence  the  total  plank  is  1,493  -f-  608  =  2,101  ft,  B.  M. 

The  masonry  in  the  end  wall  is  32.97  cu,  yds.,  as  in  table.  The 
masonry  in  1  foot  of  arch  is  (see  table)  0.673  -|-  0.284  =  0.957;  and 
in  30  ft.  it  is  0.957x30  =  28.71  cu.  yds.  The  masonry  in  the  side 
walls  (abutments  of  the  arch)  is  0.444  (see  table)  x30  =  13.32  ca. 
yds.    The  coping  is  65  cu.  ft.  (see  table)  =  2.41  cu.  yds. 

Collecting  and  tabulatiug  the  preceding  results,  we  have  the 
following: 

Timber:— 10  pieces,  8  x  10  inches,  24  ft.  long 1,600  tt.  B.'  H. 

13     ■■  ■'  ■•       U  •*     •■ 1.180  ■'      " 

2-lnchplank 8,101  "     " 

Tolal  timber  in  culvert  36  ft.  long....    4,821  "     " 

U.ttaDTj:—%  end  walls 83 . 0  cu.  yds.              i 

coping 2.4"      "                . 

side  walls  (abutments) 18.3  " 

arch  nmaoniy 38.7  "       " 

Total  masonrytn  culvert  2iS  ft.  long..     77.4  "       " 
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646.  Chicago,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Arch  Culverts. — ^The  culvert 
ahown  in  Plate  III  is  the  standard  form  employed  on  the  Chicago, 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bailroad.'*'  Notice  that  the  slope  line  inter- 
sects the  inside  face  of  the  end  wall  at  a  considerable  distance  above 
the  back  of  the  crown  of  the  arch  (see  Side  View,  Plate  III).  This 
is  sometimes  urged  as  an  objection  to  this  form  of  construction,  on 
account  of  the  supposed  liability  of  the  top  of  the  end  wall  being 
pushed  outward;  but  there  is  no  danger  of  this  method  of  failure, 
aince  the  height  of  the  end  wall  above  the  crown  of  the  arch  is,  ex- 
clusive of  the  coping,  only  equal  to  its  thickness,  and  in  addition  it 
is  buttressed  on  the  outside  by  the  wings.  The  advantage  of  this 
construction  is  that  it  requires  less  masonry  and  also  less  xabor. 

Concerning  the  manner  of  joining  the  wings  to  the  body,  see  the 
last  paragraph  of  §  640  (page  421). 

Table  50  (page  428)  gives  the  dimensions  and  contents  for 
various  spans.  The  contents  of  the  wings  above  the  springing  line 
of  the  arch  were  computed  for  courses  1  foot  thick  and  for  an  earth 
slope  of  li  to  1  (see  §557). 

647.  Example  of  the  Use  of  Table  50.  Assume  the  same  depth 
of  earth  over  the  crown  of  the  arch  as  in  the  example  in  §644, 
t.  e.y  4.25  ft.;  and  assume  ako  that  the  slope  line  strikes  the  upper 
oomer  of  the  coping  instead  of  the  lower  as  shown  in  Plate  III. 
The  top  of  the  coping  will  be  0.75  ft.  below  sub-grade;  and,  for  a 
16-ft.  road-bed,  the  length  of  the  arch — inside  to  inside  of  end 
walls— is  16  +  2(i  X  0.75)  =  18.25  ft.  With  the  above  data  and 
Table  50,  we  have  the  following: 


Four  wiog  walls,  including  one  footing  course. 
Two  head     *'  "  '* 

Cophig, 

Two  side  walls,  18i  ft.  @  1.882  cu.  yds.  per  foot, 
Arch  masonry,    "    "    "1.184" 
Paving,  28.58  ft.  @  0.272  cu.  yd.  per  ft.. 


((      <<      «( 


Total  masonry  in  culvert  18^  ft.  long, 


40.5  cu.  yds. 
36.8  "     " 

1.8  "     '• 
25.2  "     " 

21.6  '•     " 
6.4  "     " 


182.8 


<<     <« 


In  attempting  to  make  comparisons  between  the  above  total  and 
that  of  §  645,  notice  that  the  culverts  are  of  very  different  style  (see 
§§  638  and  639)  and  that  the  water  ways  are  of  different  areas. 

*  Pablished  by  permission  of  H.  A.  Parker,  Chief  Engineer. 
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648.  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Arch  Cnlverts.  Plates 
rV  and  V  show  the  standard  semi-ciTCular  and  segmental  arch  cul- 
verts used  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Bailroad.* 

Tables  51  and  52  give  the  dimensions  and  contents  for  the 
several  spans.  Notice  that  the  heights  of  the  end  walls  do  not  vary 
uniformly,  that  for  the  12-foot  span  being  proportionately  too  great; 
and  consequently  the  contents  of  the  end  walls  and  of  the  wings  do 
not  vary  uniformly.  The  contents  of  the  facing  of  the  wings  were 
computed  for  courses  18  inches  thick  (see  §  557),  and  the  backing 
was  computed  on  the  assumption  that  the  back  surface  was  a  plane 
such  that  the  dimension  at  the  outer  end  and  also  where  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  section  E-F  passes  through  the  corner  of  the  end 
wall  is  as  in  the  diagram. 

In  computing  the  masonry  in  a  given  culvert,  these  tables  are  to 
be  employed  as  already  explained  for  Tables  49  and  50 — see  §§  645 
and  647. 

649.  Standard  Arch  Culvert.  The  culvert  shown  in  Plate  VI 
has  been  designed  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  preceding  discussion  (§§  638-41).  The  wings  are  joined  to 
the  body  in  such  a  manner  as  to  offer  the  least  possible  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  water  and  drift.  If  the  current  is  slow  and  not 
liable  to  scour,  the  paving  may  be  omitted,  since  the  end  walls,  being 
continuous  under  the  ends  of  the  water  way,  will  prevent  under- 
mining of  the  side  walls;  or,  in  long  culverts,  one  or  more  inter- 
mediate cross  walls  may  be  constructed.  But  ordinarily  the  money 
paid  for  paving  is  a  good  investment.  If  the  current  is  very  rapid, 
it  is  wise  to  grout  the  paving, — and  also  to  inspect  the  structure 
frequently. 

The  arch  ring  is  amply  strong  to  support  any  bank  of  earth  (see 
Table  63,  page  502,  particularly  Nos.  9,  12,  18,  53,  54,  and  61). 
The  strains  in  a  masonry  arch  can  not  be  computed  exactly;  but  the 
best  method  of  analysis  (§  688)  shows  that  if  the  earth  is  10  feet 
thick  over  the  crown,  the  maximum  pressure  is  not  more  than,  55 
pounds  per  square  inch  (compare  with  §  222  and  also  ^§§  246-48). 
A  greater  thickness  of  earth  at  the  crown  would  doubtless  increase 
the  maximum  pressure  in  the  arch;  but  proportionally  the  pressure 
would  increase  much  less  rapidly  than  the  height  of  the  bank  (see 

*  Pobllshed  by  peimiBsion  of  A.  A.  Robinson,  Chief  Engineer. 
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§  619).  The  arch  is  also  stable  under  any  position  of  the  moving 
load,  with  either  a  heavy  or  a  light  embankment.  The  joints  of 
the  abutment  are  radial,  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  failure  by 
the  sliding  of  one  course  on  another  (see  §  674). 

Table  53  (page  433)  gives  the  dimensions  and  contents  of  various 
sizes.  In  each  case  the  rise  is  one  fifth  of  the  span,  the  central 
angle  is  87°  12',  and  the  height  of  the  opening  is  equal  to  half  the 
span.  The  paving  and  coping  were  each  assumed  to  be  1  foot  thick; 
but  for  any  other  thickness  it  is  only  necessary  to  increase  or  de- 
crease the  tabular  numbers  proportionally.  The  contents  of  the 
wings  were  computed  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  courses  were  1 
foot  thick  (see  §  557). 

650.  ttVALlTT  OF  Masonbt.  The  masonry  of  arch  culverts  is 
usually  divided  into  two  classes;  the  first  consists  of  the  masonry  in 
the  wings  and  end  walls  (parapet),  and  the  second  of  the  arch 
stones.  The  former  is  classified  as  first-class  or  second-class  ma- 
sonry (see  §  225).  Only  the  masonry  in  the  arch  stones  is  called 
arch  masonry.  The  arch  stones  which  show  at  the  end  of  the  arch 
are  called  ring  stones,  and  the  remainder  of  the  arch  stones  the 
arch  shed  hi  f/.  The  arch  masonry  proper  is  usually  classified  as 
first-cliiss  or  seeoiid-chiss  arch  Tniusonrv.  The  distinction  between 
those  two  cltisses  is  iisiiully  about  as  in  the  specifications  below. 

651.  Specifications*  Fou/Khitiofis.  "When  the  bottom  of  the  pit  is 
common  canh.  gravel,  etc..  the  fouudalious  of  arch  culverts  will  geuerally 
consist  of  a  pavement  formed  of  stone,  not  less  than  twelve  inches  (12")  in 
depth,  set  edgewise,  and  secured  at  the  ends  by  deep  curbstones  which  must 
be  ])r(»tecti(l  from  undermining  by  broken  stone  placed  in  such  (piantity  and 
position  as  the  engineer  may  direct.  When  the  bottom  uiv)u  \vhi(h  a  culvert 
is  to  be  built  is  soft  ami  compressible,  and  where  it  will  at  all  times  be 
covered  with  water,  timber  well  hewn,  an(i  from  eight  (8)  to  twelve  inches 
(12)  in  thickness,  according  to  the*  span  of  the  culvert,  shall  be  laid  side  by 
side  crosswise  upon  longitudinal  sills;  and  when  tlie  position  of  the  culvert  ia 
such  that  a  strong  current  will  be  forced  through  during  floods,  three  courses 
of  sheet  ])ilinLr  shall  be  placed  across  the  foundation — one  course  at  each  end, 
and  one  in  the  middle,— which  shall  be  sunk  from  three  (3)  to  six  feet  (6) 

below  the  to])  of  the  timber,  according  as  the  earth  is  more  or  less  comi)act."f 

662.   Fint-Cl<ini<  Arrfi  Masohri/.     "  Fir.^t -class  arch  masonry  shall  be  built 

in  accordance  with  the.'  speciticatious  for  first-class  masonry  [J:^  225],  with  the 

exception  of  the  arch  sheeting  an(i  the  ring  stones.     The  ring  stones  shall  be 

♦  See  also  Spf't-ilicaiions  for  Railroad  Masonry,  Appendix  1. 
t  Pennsylvania  Kailroad. 
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dressed  to  such  shape  as  llie  eugineer  shall  direct.  The  ring  slouea  and  the  | 
arch  sheeting  Bhall  be  of  atone  not  less  tbRn  ten  Inches  (10 ')  thick  o 
iniradoa,  shitll  be  dressed  with  three  eighths  of  an  Inch  (|")  joinls,  and  shall 
be  of  the  full  depth  specified  for  the  tbickacas  of  the  ttrcb:  and  the  JoioU 
Rliall  be  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  intrados.  The  face  of  sheeting 
Btoues  shall  be  dreased  lo  make  a  close  ceulering  joint.  The  ring  atones  and 
the  sheeting  shall  break  joints  not  less  than  one  tool  (1). 

"  The  wings  Bball  be  neatl;  stopped  with  selected  sioues  of  the  full  width 
of  the  wing  and  of  not  le^  thiiu  ten  inches  (10"j  in  thickness,  which  ahal 
OTcrlop  by  not  less  than  eighteen  Inches  (18''}i  or  shall  be  finished  with  i 
neatly-capped  newel  at  iJie  free  end,  and  a  coping  course  on  the  wing.  Th«  1 
parapets  shall  be  Unislied  with  a  coping  course  not  less  than  ten  inches  (10"}  1 
thick  and  of  the  full  width  of  the  parapet,  which  shnll  project  six  inche*  (6  'y. 
6S8.  Seeond'CloM  Arc/t  Matonrj/.  "  Second-class  arch  masonry  fa  ilio 
same  as  second'C lass  masonry  [§325],  with  the  exception  of  the  arch  sheeliug. 
The  flloues  of  the  arch  sbeelhig  shuU  have  a  good  bearing  tbroiighoui,  Mid 
shall  be  well  bonded  and  of  the  full  depth  of  the  thickness  of  the  arch.  No 
stone  shall  be  less  than  four  inches  (4  '}  in  thickness  on  the  iulrados.  Ring- 
stones  of  all  arches  over  eight  feet  (8')  span  shall  be  dressed  according  to 
specif  cations  for  first-class  arch  masonry  [^  BSl]."  * 

664.  Paving.    For  speciflcalions  for  Paving,  see  g  319  (page   148),  aod   i 
also  Specifications  for  Railroad  Masonry,  Appendix  I.  ■ 

666.  Cost,     gg  226-38  coutnin  data  on  tlie  cost  ol  masonry,  of  ' 
which  the  last  is  a  Buinmary.     Table  17  (page  159)  contains  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  masonry  in   an  arch 
ciilTert;  and  below  are  the  items  of  the  total  cost  of  that  culvert. 


618  cu.  yds.  of  masonry  ©  $6.59 f  1,036.8S 

Excavations — foundations  and  drainage, 208.SS 

Sheet  piling 10.69 

Concrete 48.76 

Extra  allowance  on  sbeethig  atones, 30.00 

Total  cost  of  culvert, 


The  total  cost  of  the  culvert  per  yard  of  masonry  is  #7.16, — which, 
is  unusually  low. 

Below  is  the  total  actual  cost  of  the  8-ft.  culvert  (length  out  to 
out  of  end  walls  =  30  ft.)  for  which  the  quantities  were  estimated 
in  §  645  (page  436). 

•  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F<  R.  a 
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Wall  masonry— 48.7  cu.  yds.  @  17.00, $340.90 

Arch  masonry— 28.7  '*      "      "     8.50, 243.95 

Timber— 6.247  ft.,  B  M.,@  $40.00, 209.88 

Excavating  foundations  and  straightening  stream  158  cu. 

yds.  (^  50c., 79.00 

Total  cost  of  culvert $878.78 

The  total  cost  of  this  culvert  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry  is  $11.29. 
The  average  total  cost  of  a  number  of  representative  culverts  of 
this  style  was  $11.46  per  cubic  yard  of  masonry,  being  pi'acfcically 
constant  for  all  spans. 

666.  Dlinois  Central  Culverts.  Table  54  gives  the  cost  of  cul- 
vei*ts  25  feet  long — out  to  out  of  end  walls — of  various  spans  of  the 
general  plan  shown  in  Plate  II,  and  will  be  very  useful  in  estimat- 
ing the  cost  of  such  culverts.  The  quantities  of  masonry  necessary 
to  compute  Table  54  were  taken  from  Table  49  (page  425).  The 
prices  are  believed  to  be  fair  averages  (see  page  160)  for  the  first- 
class  masonry  described  in  §  651.  The  prices  are  the  same  as 
4u;tnally  paid  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  except  for  arch 
masonry  and  excavation,  for  which  $8.50  and  50c.  respectively  were 
paid.  The  prices  used  in  deducing  the  table  are  given  therein,  and 
hence  the  results  can  be  modified  for  prices  differing  from  those 
there  employed  by  simply  taking  proportional  parts  of  the  tabulated 

TABLE  54. 

Cost  ov  Ilukoib  Central  Arch  Culverts  25  Ft.  Lono  from  Out  to 
Out  op  End  Walls,  and  also  of  each  Additional  Foot. 

for  description  see  page  424. 


1 

Itxms. 

1 

Span. 

6  ft. 

8  ft. 

10  ft. 

12  ft. 

Plain  nuuiODry  (^  $7.00  per  cu.  yd 

Aitih  masonry  A    8.00 

$3jyr.a5 

151.29 

150.88 

12.48 

$.%».29 

191.29 

188.13 

15.86 

$424.97 

255.29 

232.84 

19.22 

$455.98 
862  82 

Tfiiib«r  and  plank  at  $40  per  M.  ft.,  B.  M 

11!T«ui.vA.tinir  rminrlA.tinn  (Hi  2Sr*.  nnr  on.  vd 

268.93 
21  88 

Total  coet  of  culvert  25  ft.  long 

Cotrr  OF  AK  Additional  Foot  of  Lkkoth: 
Pliiin  masoonr  Ch  $7.00  oer  cu.  vd 

$553.00 

$3.11 

6.06 

8.86 

.82 

$790.55 

$8.11 

7.65 

8.84 

.40 

$983.82 

$8  11 

10.21 

5.04 

.48 

$1,109.10 
$8  68 

Arch  manonry  ^    8.00    "     "     " 

Timber  and  nlank  (3i  $40  Der  M  ft..  B.  M 

14.51 
5.88 

.56 

Total  coat  of  1  additional  foot 

$12.84 

$15.00 

$18.84 

$84.48 

43B  crLVERTS.  [chap.  XVII.    1 

qiiuntities.  The  nmovmtof  excavation  used  in  computing  ibe  table 
is  the  mean  of  t!ie  actual  qiiantitiea  for  a  nuiulier  of  repreaentativo 
culverts  as  conetructed  on  the  abovo  road. 

657.  Chicago,  Eanias  and  ITebraaka  Cnlrerts.    Table  55  is  given 
to  facilitate  estimating  the  cost  of  culverts  of  the  general  form 
ehowu  in  Plate  III,     The  prices  are  about  the  average  for  the 
r68[K'etive  kinds  of  work;  but  iu  case  it  is  desired  to  determine  the 
cost  for  other  prices,  it  is  only  necessary  to  increase  or  decrease  the 
tubular  numbers  proportionally.     The  quantities  of  excavation  are,   ' 
approximately,  averages  of  the  actual  amounts  for  a  number  at  \ 
similar  culverts,  and  are  eqiiivaleut  to  a  pit  2  feet  3  inches  deep  aod   I 
of  an  area  equal  to  the  area  of  the  foundation.     The  table  inchidw  j 
only  one  footing  course,  but  in  so  doing  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  ( 
that  one  is  always,  or  even  generally,  enough.     Sotic*  that  the  cul-  j 
vert  in  Table  55  is  25\  feet  long  from  outside  to  outside  of  end.  I 
walla,  and  hence  is  one  third  of  a  foot  longer  than  that  presented  in  j 
Table  54. 

658.  A.,  T.  and  S.  F.  Semi-circnlar  CalvertB.   Tiible  56  is  BimiUv  | 
to  the  two  preceding  ones,  and  shows  the  coet  of  the  AtchisoQi 

tabu;  ao. 

Cost  of  C    K.  and  N.  Arch  Culverts  20  Ft.  Long  from  Inbidk  to- 

Ihside  of  Coping,  and  also  of  kach  Additiokal  Foot  of  Lkmoth. 

foe  debcription  sbb  pack  437. 

This  table  includes  oue  footing  course. 
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Topeka  and  Santa  Fe's  standard  semi-circular  arch  culvert  as  given 
in  Plate  IV  and  Table  51  (page  430).  The  excavation  is  only  ap- 
proximate, and  is  computed  on  the  assumption  of  a  pit  2  feet  2 
inches  deep  for  the  entire  foundation  including  the  paved  area;  /.  e., 
the  excavation  is  computed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  two  preceding. 
Notice  that  this  culvert  is  23  feet  between  the  outer  faces  of  the 
end  walls,  and  hence  is  1  foot  shorter  than  that  of  Tablq  54  and  2| 
feet  shorter  than  that  of  Table  55. 

TABLE  66. 

Cost  op  A.  T.  and  S.  F.  Semi-circular  Arch  Culverts  20  Ft.  Long 
FROM  Inside  to  Inside  of  the  Coping,  and  also  of  each  Addi- 
tional Foot  op  Length. 

FOR  description  SEE  PAGE  429. 

Thi9  table  does  not  include  the  masonry  in  the  footings. 


Itkmh. 

Span. 

6  ft. 

8  ft. 

10  ft. 

12  ft. 

14  ft. 

16  ft. 

Plain  masonry  ^  $7.00  per  cu.  yd. 
Anh  masonry  ^   8.00   "     '♦     " 
Paving                "     2.00   "     "     " 
Excavation       "      .25   "     '*     " 

$825.15 

140.72 

0.88 

6.93 

$766  42 

1»7.28 

13.15 

18.51 

$997.14 

270.82 

16.42 

16.01 

$1,071.42 

356.04 

19.68 

18.21 

$1,828.12 

418.40 

)!2.99 

21.10 

$1,785.91 

516.48 

26.26 

24  44 

Total  cost  of  culvert  20  ft.  lonfif . 

Cost  of  as  Additional  Foot 
or  Lenoth: 
Plain  masonrv  (^  $7.00  per  cu.  yd. 
Arch  manonry  "    8.00   "     "     " 

Paving              "    2  00 

Excavation       "      .25   "     "     " 

$4&2.68 

$5.44 

6.12 

.52 

.28 

$990.86 

$8.49 

8.58 

.69 

.82 

$1,299.89 

$11.66 

11.75 

.86 

.40 

$1,465.85 

$12.44 

15.48 

1.04 

.44 

$1,790.61 

$14  98 

18.19 

1.21 

.48 

• 

$2,858.09 

$19.48 

82.46 

1.88 

.54 

Total  cost  of  1  additional  foot 

$12.86 

$18.08 

$24.68 

$29.50 

$84.86 

$48.86 

659.  A.,  T.  and  S.  F.  Segmental  Culverts.  Table  57  is  similar  to 
the  three  preceding,  and  is  given  to  facilitate  estimating  the  cost  of 
segmental  arch  culverts  of  the  standard  form  employed  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Rtiilroad,  as  shown  in  Plate  V  and 
Table  52  (page  431).  The  excavation  is  only  approximate,  and  is 
computed  on  the  assumption  of  a  pit  2  feet  2  inches  deep  over  the 
entire  foundation,  including  the  paved  area.  Notice  that  this 
culvert  is  23  feet  between  the  outer  faces  of  the  end  walls,  and  ia 
therefore  the  same  length  as  that  of  Table  56. 
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TABLE  57. 

Ctwr  or  A.  T.  and  8.  P,   Segmental  Anca  Cui-vKaTs  90  Pr.    ; 
paoH  Ikhiuk  to  Ikhioe  up  thk  <Jopino,  aitd  albo  or  each  Adm 

TIONAL    Fu<JT   OF   LUNOTH. 

roll  DBSCRUTIOIi  KEB  PAOS  12S 
Tbis  table  does  nol  include  tlic  masonry  in  ilie  footings. 
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660.  standard  Arch  CnlTert     Table  5S  is  given  to  facilitate  the  i 
estirtiution  of  the  cost  of  culverts  of  the  genera)  form  shown  in  Plate  1 

Vr.     Tlio  [inws  arc  iihout  tlie  nvi'ratrp  fur  tlie  rt'spective  kinds  of 
work ;  but  in  case  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  cost  for  other  prices, 

TABLE  S8. 
lOoflT  OP  Standard  Akoh  Cdlvkrtb  20  Fr.  Lono  frou  Inside  to  Inbidb 

OP  TBE   COPIKO,    AND   OF  EACH   ADDITIONAL   FoOT  OP  LeNOTH. 
^  I  POR   DESCRIPTION    BEE   PAOE  429. 

The  masonry  in  the  foolings  is  nol  included  in  this  table. 
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it  is  only  necessary  to  increase  or  decrease  the  tabular  numbers 
proportionally.  The  quantities  of  excavation  are,  approximately, 
averages  of  the  actual  amounts  for  a  number  of  similar  culvei-ts, 
and  are  equivalent  to  a  pit  2  feet  2  inches  deep  and  of  an  area  equal 
to  the  area  of  the  foundation.  Notice  that  the  culvert  in  Table  58 
is  23  feet  between  the  outer  faces  of  the  end  walls;  and  is  therefore 
the  same  length  as  that  in  Tables  56  and  57,  and  is  1  foot  shorter 
than  that  of  Table  54  and  2i  feet  shorter  than  that  of  Table  55, 
Notice  also  that  in  Table  58  the  height  of  the  opening  is  in  each 
case  half  of  the  span  (see  Table  53,  page  433),  while  in  Tables  56 
and  57  the  height  of  the  opening  is  nearly  the  same  for  all  spans 
(see  Tables  51  and  52,  pages  430,  431). 


CfHAPTER  XVm. 


661.  DEFlNlTloira.  Parts  of  an  Arch.  Voiiitsoirs.  The  wedgft* 
ehapeil  stonus  of  which  the  arcJi  is  comiKised  ;  also  caUtNi  the  «rc4- 

Keystone.     The  center  or  highest  voussoir  or  areh-stone. 

Soffit.    The  inner  or  concave  surfiice  of  the  arch. 

Iiilrados.  The  concave  line  of  intersection  of  the  soffit,  with  a 
vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  or  length  of  the  arch.  See 
Pig.  110. 

Extradoa.  The  convex  curve,  in  the  aaine  plane  as  the  intrad^s, 
vhich  bounds  the  outer  extremities  of  the  joints  hetween  th« 
vonBsoirs. 

Cromi.  The  highest  part 
of  the  arch. 

Skewback.  Tlie  inclined 
eurfjico  or  joint  upon  which 
the  end  of  the  arch  rests. 

Abulment.  A  skewback 
and  the  maeour;  which  sup- 
ports it. 

Springing  Line.  The  in- 
ner edge  of  the  skewback. 

Springer.     The  lowest  voussoir  or  arch-atone 

Haunch.  The  part  of  the  arch  between  the  crown  and  tb» 
akewback. 

Spandrel.  The  space  between  the  eitradoe  and  the  roadway. 
The  material  deposited  in  this  space  is  called  the  spandrel  filling, 
and  may  be  either  masonry  or  earth,  or  a  combination  of  them.  In 
large  iirclies  it  often  consists  of  several  walla  running  parallel  with 
the  roadway,  connected  at  the  top  by  small  ftrciiea  or  covered  with 
flat  etoDBB,  which  support  the  material  of  the  roadway. 
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Span,  The  perpendicular  distaaoe  between  the  springing 
lines. 

Rise,  The  vertical  distance  between  the  highest  part  of  the 
intrados  and  the  plane  of  the  springing  lines. 

Ring  Stones,  The  voussoirs  or  arch-stones  which  show  at  the 
ends  of  the  arch. 

Arch  Sheeting.  The  voussoirs  which  do  not  show  at  the  end 
of  the  arch. 

Backing,  Masonry,  usually  with  joints  horizontal  or  nearly 
«o,  carried  above  the  skewbacks  and  outside  of  the  extrados. 

String  Course,  A  course  of  voussoirs  extending  from  one  end 
of  the  arch  to  tlie  other. 

Coursing  Joint,  The  joint  between  two  adjoining  string 
courses.  It  is  continuous  from  one  end  of  the  arch  to  the 
other. 

Heading  Joint,  A  joint  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  arch.     It  is  not  continuous. 

Ring  Course,  The  stones  between  two  consecutive  scries  of 
heading  joints. 

662.  Kinds  of  Arches.  Circular  Arch,  One  in  which  the 
intrados'  is  a  part  of  a  circle. 

Semi-circular  Arch,  One  whose  intrados  is  a  semi-circle;  also 
called  ^full-centered  arch. 

Segmental  Arch,  One  whose  intrados  is  less  than  a  semi- 
oircle. 

Elliptical  Arch,  One  in  which  the  intrados  is  a  part  of  an 
ellipse. 

Basket-Handle  Arch,  One  in  which  the  intrados  resembles  a 
semi-ellipse,  but  is  composed  of  arcs  of  circles  tangent  to  each 
other. 

Pointed  A  rch.  One  in  which  the  intrados  consists  of  two  arcs 
of  equal  circles  intersecting  over  the  middle  of  the  span.  For  ex- 
ample, see  Figs.  115  and  117,  page  447. 

Hydrostatic  Arch,  An  arch  in  equilibrium  under  the  vertical 
pressure  of  water. 

Geosfatic  Arch.  An  arch  in  equilibrium  under  the  vertical 
pressure  of  an  earth  embankment. 

Catenarian  Arch,     One  whose  intrados  is  a  catenaiy. 

663.  Right  Arch.     A  cylindrical  arch,  either  circular  or  el- 
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liptical,  terminated  by  two  ptaues,  termed  heath  of  the  arch,  at  I 
right  angles  to  the  asis  of  the  arch.     Seo  Fig.  111. 


Skew  Arch.  One  whose  Leade  are  oblique  to  the  axis. 
Fig,  112.  Skew  arches  are  quite  common  in  Europe,  but  arwl 
rariiiy  employed  in  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  latter  whon  I 
an  oblique  arch  Is  required,  it  is  usually  made,  not  after  th«  J 
European  method  with  spiral  jointfi  as  shown  in  Fig.  112,  but,] 
by  building  a  number  of  short  right  arches  or  ribs  in  contact  J 
with  eauh  other,  each  successive  rib  being  placed  a  little  to  oiia:1 
."i.lu  of  it^  iioiirlibor. 

Groined  and  Cloistered  Arches.  Those  formed  by  the  in- 
tersection of  two  or  more  cylindrical  arches.  The  spans  of 
tlie  intersecting  arches  may  be  different,  but  the  rise  must  bo 
the  same  In  each ;  and  their  axes  must  tie  in  the  same  plane, 
but  may  intersect  at  any  angle.  The  groined  arch  is  formed 
by  removing  those  portions  of  each  cylinder  which  lie  under 
the  other  and  between  their  common  curves  of  intersection, 
thus  forming  a  projecting  or  salient  angle  on  the  soffit  along^ 
these  curves.  The  cloistered  arch  is  formed  by  removing  those 
portions  of  each  cylinder  which  are  above  the  other  and  exterior 
to  their  common  intersection,  thus  forming  re-entrant  angles 
along  the  same  lines. 

Dome  and  Vault.  If  an  arch  revolves  around  a  vertical 
through  the  keystone,  a  dome  is  produced ;  and  if  it  moves  in 
a  straight  line  on  the  springer,  a  vault  is  produced.  Hence 
there  are  essentially  the  same  kinds  of  domes  and  vaults  as 
arches. 

Only  right  arches  will  he  considered  in  this  chapter. 
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664.  Xia«  of  Beiiitmnce.  If  the  action  and  reaction  between 
each  pair  of  adjacent  arch-stones  be  replaced  by  single  forces  so 
sitnated  as  to  be  in  every  way  the  equivalent  of  the  distributed 
presanres,  the  line  connecting  the  points  of  application  of  tlieise 
several  forces  is  the /i;i8  0/  I'eBiWtfHce  of  the  arch.  For  exam))le, 
assume  that  the  half  arch  shown  in  Fig.  113  is  held  in  equilibriun'. 
by  the  horizontal  thrust  T — the  reaction  of  the  right-hand  half  of  the 
arch — appliedatsomepoint  ainthe  joint  OF,    Assume  also  that  tlio 


several  arch-stones  fit  mathematically,  and  that  there  is  no  ".dhesioa 
of  the  mortsr.  The  forces/',,  F,,  F^,  and  /",  represent  t.o  result- 
ants of  all  the  forces  (including  the  weiglit  of  the  stone  itsulf)  acting 
upon  the  seveml  voussoirs.  The  arch-stone  CIHF  is  in  equilib- 
rium nnder  the  action  of  the  three  forces,  T,  F, ,  and  the  reaction 
of  the  vonssoir  IHEQ.  Hence  these  three  forces  must  intersect 
in  a  point,  and  the  direction  of  ff, — the  resultant  pressure  l>e- 
tween  the  vonasoirs  CIHF  and  IHEQ — can  bo  found  graphically 
u  shown  in  Fig.  113.  The  point  of  application  of  if,  is  at  b— 
the  point  where  R,  intersects  the  joint  HI.    The  voussoir  QEHt 


ia  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  R^,  F,,  and  Ji, — tiie  resnltant  | 
reaction  between  GBHI  and    OEOff,~»iid  hence  the  directioB, 
the  iimoant,  uud  the  point  of  applicution  (c)  of  Jf,  can  be  deter-  1 
mined  as  sliown  in  the  figure.    7?,  and  J?,  are  determined  in  the  be 
maoDer  aa  H^  and  //, . 

The  jwiuta  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e,  called  centers  of  pressure,  are  tbs.l 
points  of  application  of  the  resultants  of  tbo  pressurB  on  the  several  j 
joiuta  ;  or  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  centers  of  resistance  for  thul 
eoveral  joints.     Iq  the  latter  case  the  line  af/cde  would  be  called^ 
the  line  of  resistance,  and   in   the   former  the  line  of  prenxtin 
Strictly  speaking,  the  line  of  resistance  is  a  continuous  curve  ci^-J 
cumecribing  tlie   polygon  iih-de.      The    greater    the  number   oEJ 
joints  the  nearer  the  polygon  abale  approaches  this  curve.     Oocf^i 
eionally  the  polygon  innop    is  called    the  line  of  resistance.      Th8~* 
greater  the  number  of  joints  the  nearer  this  line  approaches  the 
lino  of  resistance  as  defined  above.     For  an  infinite  number  of  jointa 
the  polygons  abcUe  and  viniij)  coincide  with  the  curved  line  of  re- 
Bistauce,  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e  being  common  to  all  three.  j 

Notice  that  if  the  four  geotuetrical  lines  ab,  be,  cd,  and  de  wend 
plaeed  in  the  relative  position  shown  in  Fig.  113.  and  were  ii(;ted  ' 
upon  by  tlie  forces  T,  F^ ,  F, ,  /", ,  F^,  and  R,  as  shown,  they  would 
be  in  eqiiiiibrium  ;  and  hence  the  line  abcde,  or  rather  a  curve 
passing  through  the  points  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e,  is  sometimes  called  a 
Uneiir  arch. 


Art.  1.     Theory  of  the  Arch. 

665.  The  theoi-y  of  the  masonry  arch  is  one  of  great  com- 
plexity. Numerous  volumes  have  been  written  on  this  subject,  and 
it  still  occupies  the  attention  of  mathematicians.  No  attempt  will 
be  made  here  to  give  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  arch  ;  but  the 
fundamental  principles  will  be  stated  as  clearly  as  possible,  and  the 
princiiial  solutions  of  the  problem  which  have  been  proposed  from 
time  to  time  will  be  explained  and  their  underlying  assumptiona 
pointed  out. 

666.  The  Eztebital  FOSGES.  It  is  clear  that  before  we  can 
find  the  strains  in  a  proposed  arch  and  determine  its  dimensions, 
we  must  know  the  load  to  be  supported  by  it.  In  other  words, 
the  strength  and  stability  of  a  masonry  arch  depend  upon  the 
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position  of  the  line  of  resistance ;  and  before  this  can  be  deter- 
minedy  it  is  necessary  that  the  external  forces  acting  upon  the  arch 
fihall  be  fnlly  known,  i.e.,  that  (1)  the  point  of  application,  (2)  the 
direction,  and  (3)  the  intensity  of  the  forces  acting  upon  each 
Toussoir  shall  be  known.  Unfortunately,  the  accurate  determina- 
tion of  the  outer  forces  is,  in  general,  an  impossibility. 

1.  If  the  arch  supports  a  fluid,  the  pressure  upon  the  several 
Toussoirs  is  perpendicular  to  the  extrados,  and  can  easily  be  found; 
and  combining  this  with  the  weight  of  each  voussoir  gives  the 
several  external  forces.    This  case  seldom  occurs  in  practice. 

2.  If  the  arch  is  surmounted  by  a  masonry  wall,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  effect  of  the  spandrel  walls  upon  the  stability  of  the  arch.  It 
is  usually  assumed  that  the  entire  weight  of  the  masonry  above  the 
soffit  presses  vertically  upon  the  arch;  but  it  is  known  certainly 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  for  with  even  dry  masonry  a  part  of  the 
wall  will  be  self-supporting.  The  load  supported  by  the  arch  can 
be  computed  roughly  by  the  principle  of  §  250  (p.  168) ;  but,  as  this 
gives  no  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  this  pressure  is  distributed,  it 
is  of  but  little  help.  The  error  in  the  assumption  that  the  entire 
weight  of  the  masonry  above  the  arch  presses  upon  it  is  certainly  on 
the  safe  side;  but  if  the  data  are  so  rudely  approximate,  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  compute  the  strains  by  mathematical  processes. 
The  inability  to  determine  this  pressure  constitutes  one  of  the  limi- 
tations of  the  theory  of  the  arch. 

Usually  it  is  virtually  assumed  that  the  extradosal  end  of  each 
Toussoir  terminates  in  a  horizontal  and  vertical  surface  (the  latter 
may  be  zero);  and  therefore,  since  the  masonry  is  assumed  to  press 
onlv  verticallv,  there  are  no  horizontal  forces  to  be  considered.  But 
as  the  extrados  is  sometimes  a  regular  curve,  there  would  be  active 
horizontal  components  of  the  vertical  pressure  on  this  surface;  and 
this  would  be  true  even  though  the  spandrel  masonry  were  divided 
by  vertical  joints  extending  from  the  extrados  to  the  upper  limit  ot 
the  masonry.  Further,  even  though  no  active  horizontal  forces  are 
developed,  the  passive  resistance  of  the  spandrel  masonry — either 
spandrel  walls  or  spandrel  backing — materially  affects  the  sUibilitj 
of  an  arch.  Experience  shows  that  most  arches  sink  at  the  crown 
and  rise  at  the  haunches  when  the  centers  are  removed  (see  Fig. 
J 16,  p.  447),  and  hence  the  resistance  of  the  spandrel  masonry  will 


669.  Stability  against  EotatiotL  An  arch  comp(«i.-d  uf  iucom-  1 
preesible  vuiiflsuirs  can  nut  fiul  by  rotation  as  shown  in  Fig.  116,,. J 
tinleKfi  the  hne  uF  n-sktance  touches  the  intrados  at  two  points  an^  J 
tlie  extradoB  at  one  higher  intermediate  point  (see  Fig,  120,  l>aga--J 
454);  and  an  arch  can  not  tail  by  rotation  us  shown  in  Fig.  117,  { 
unless  the  line  of  resist:iDce  tonchee  the  estrados  at  two  {mints  I 
and  the  intrados  at  one  higher  intermediate  point  (see  Fig.  ViO).  ■ 
Tht;  factor  of  aafet;  against  rotation  about  any  point  is  eqaal  j 
to  half  the  length  of  the  joint  divided  by  the  distance  between  1 
the  center  of  preeeuro  and  the  cent«r  of  the  joint ;   that  is  to  1 

Biiyi 


(he  factor  of  safety 


-il 


(1) 


in  which  Ms  the  length  of  the  joint  and  U  the  distance  between 
the  center  of  prcBSure  and  the  center  of  the  joint,     For  example,  if 
the  center  of  pressure  is  at  one  extremity  of  the  middle  third  of  the    , 
joint,  d  =  ^  I ;  and,  by  equation  (1),  the  factor  of  safety  is  threes.  | 
If  the  center  of  pressure  is  i  /  from  the  middle  of  the  joint,  the  ' 
flictor  of  safety  ia  two. 

It  is  custoniarj'  to  require  that  the  line  of  resistance  ehiill  lie 
within  the  middle  third  of  the  arch  ring,  which  is  equivalent  to 
epocifying  that  the  minimum  factor  of  safety  for  rotation  sliall  not 
be  less  than  three. 

670,  Stability  against  Cnuhing.  Tlie  method  of  determining 
the  pressure  on  any  part  of  a  joint  has  already  been  discussed  in  the 
chapter  on  masonry  dams  (see  pp.  320-21)).  When  the  total  presfi- 
ure  and  its  center  are  known,  the  maximum  pressure  at  any  part 
of  the  joint-is  given  by  formula  (23),  page  323.     It  ia 


/>=: 


W     6Wd 


(a) 


in  which  P  is  the  maximum  pressure  on  the  joint  per  unit  of  area ; 
(Tis  the  total  normal  pressure  on  the  joint  per  unit  of  length  of  the 
arcli ;  /  is  the  depth  of  the  joint,  i.  e,,  the  distauce  from  intrados  to 
extrados  ;  and  d  is  the  distance  from  the  center  of  pressure  to 
the  middle  of  the  joint.     This  formula  ia  general,  provided  the 
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masonry  is  capable  of  resisting  tension ;  and  if  the  masonry  is 
assumed  to  be  incapable  of  resisting  tension^  it  is  still  general,  pro-* 
yided  d  does  not  exceed  |  /. 

For  the  case  in  which  ^e  masonry  is  incapable  of  resisting  ten- 
sion and  d  exceeds  1 1,  the  maximum  pressure  is  given  by  formula 
(24),  p^e  324.     It  is 

2  W 
^  =  3(i/-d) (^> 

If  the  line  of  resistance  for  any  arch  can  be  drawn,  the  maximum 
pressure  can  be  found  by  (1)  resolving  the  resultant  reaction  per* 
pendicular  to  the  given  joint,  and  (2)  measuring  the  distance  d  from 
a  diagram  of  the  arch  similar  to  Fig.  113  (page  443),  and  (3)  sub- 
stituting these  data  in  the  proper  one  of  the  above  formulas  (the 
one  to  be  employed  depends  upon  the  value  of  d),  and  computing 
P.*  This  pressure  should  not  exceed  the  compressive  strength  of 
the  masonry. 

It  is  customary  to  prescribe  that  the  line  of  resistance  shall  lie 
within  the  middle  third  of  each  joint,  and  also  that  the  resulf 
obtained  by  dividing  the  total  pressure  by  the  area  of  the  joint  shall 
not  be  more  than  one  twentieth  of  the  ultimate  crushing  strength 
of  the  stone.  Under  these  conditions  the  maximum  pressure  is 
twice  the  mean,  and  hence  using  the  above  limits  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  the  maximum  pressure  shall  not  be  more  than  one  tenth 
of  the  ultimate  crushing  strengtli  of  the  stone.  The  mean  pressure 
in  arches  is  usually  not  more  than  one  fortieth  or  one  fiftieth,  and 
sometimes  only  one  hundredth,  of  the  ultimate  compressive  strength 
of  the  stone  or  brick  of  which  it  is  constructed. 

671.  Unit  Pressure,  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it 
is  not  possible  to  determine  the  value  of  a  safe  and  not  extravagant 
unit  working-pressure.  The  customary  unit  appears  less  extrava- 
gant, when  it  is  remembered  (1)  that  the  crushing  strength  of 
masonry  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  stone  or  brick  of  which 
it  is  composed  (see  §§  221-22  and  §§  246-47  respectively),  and  that 
we  have  no  definite  knowledge  concerning  either  the  ultimate  or 
the  safe  crushing  strength  of  stone  masonry  (§  223)  and  but  little 

-^^^1^  ^-^— ^^^1^— ^— ^i^— ^»»  ^— ^™* 

*  For  a  numerical  example  of  the  method  of  doing  this,  see  2,  $  600. 
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concerning  that  of  brickwork  (§  248)  ;  and  (2)  that  all  the  data  we 
have  on  crushing  strength  are  for  a  load  perpendicular  to  the 
pressed  surface,  while  we  have  no  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
effect  of  the  component  of  the  pressure  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the 
joint,  although  it  is  probable  that  this  component  would  have  some- 
what the  same  effect  upon  the  strength  of  the  voussoirs  as  a  sheet 
of  lead  has  when  placed  next  to  a  block  of  stone  subjected  to  com- 
pression (§12). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  considerations  which  still 
further  increase  the  degree  of  safety  of  the  usual  working-pressure. 
(1)  When  the  ultimate  crushing  strength  of  stone  is  referred  to,  the 
crushing  strength  of  cubes  is  intended,  although  the  blocks  of  stone 
employed  in  actual  masonry  have  less  thickness  than  width,  and 
hence  are  much  stronger  than  cubes  (see  §  15,  paragraph  2  §  60,  and 
§  273).  To  prevent  the  arch  stones  from  flaking  off  at  the  edges, 
the  mortar  is  sometimes  dug  out  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  joint. 
This  procedure  diminishes  the  area  under  pressure,  and  hence 
increases  the  unit  pressure  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  edge  of 
the  stone  which  is  not  under  pressure  gives  lateral  support  to  the 
interior  portions,  and  hence  increases  the  resistance  of  that  portion 
(see  §  21: -i).  It  is  impossible  to  compute  the  relative  effect  of  these 
elements,  and  hence  we  can  not  theoretically  determine  the  efficiency 
of  thus  relieving  the  extreme  edges  of  the  joint.  (2)  The  preceding 
formulas  (2  and  3)  for  the  maximum  pressure  neglect  the  effect  of 
the  elasticity  of  the  stone  ;  and  hence  the  actual  pressure  must  be 
less,  by  some  unknown  amount,  than  that  given  by  either  of  the 
formulas. 

672.  Notice  that  the  distance  which  the  center  of  pressure  may 
vary  from  the  center  of  the  joint  without  the  masonry's  being 
crushed  depends  upon  the  ratio  between  the  ultimate  crushing 
strength  and  the  mean  pressure  on  the  joint.  In  other  words,  if 
the  mean  pressure  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  ultimate  crushing 
gtrengtli..  then  a  slight  departure  of  the  center  of  pressure  from  the 
coiiter  of  the  joint  may  crush  the  voussoir  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
t'  the  mean  ])ressure  is  small,  the  center  of  pressure  may  de- 
itirt  considerably  from  the  center  of  the  joint  without  the  stones 
•^eing  crushed.     This   can  be   shown  by   equation    (2),  page  448. 

W 
If  both  r  and  —  are  large,  d  must  be  small ;  but  if  P  is  large  and 
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^  small,  then  d  may  be  large.     Essentially  the  same  result  can  be 

deduced  from  equation  (3),  page  449. 

Even  though  the  line  of  resistance  approaches  so  near  the  edge 
of  the  joint  that  the  stone  is  crushed,  the  stability  of  the  arch  is  not 
necessarily  endangered.  For  example,  conceive  a  block  of  stone 
resting  upon  an  incompressible  pltiue, 
ABy  Fig.  118,  and  assume  that  the 
center  of  pressure  is  at  N.  Then  the 
pressure  is  applied  over  an  area  pro- 
jected in  A  F,  such  that  AN=\A  V, 
The  pressure  at  A  is  represented  by  k 
AKy  and   the  area  of    the  triangle  ^lo.  ns. 

u4jfirr  represents  the  total  pressure  on  the  joint.  Assume  that 
^A'is  the  ultimate  crushing  strength  of  the  stone,  and  that  the 
center  of  pressure  is  moved  to  N\  The  pressure  is  borne  on  an 
area  projected  in  AV.  The  pressure  in  the  vicinity  of  A  is 
uniform  and  equal  to  the  crushing  strength  A  K ;  and  the  total 
pressure  on  the  joint  is  represented  by  the  area  of  the  figure 
A  K  0  V'y  which  has  its  center  of  gravity  in  the  vertical 
through  N'.  Eventually,  when  the  center  of  pressure  approaches 
80  near  A  that  the  area  in  which  the  stone  is  crushed  becomes 
too  great,    the  whole    block  will    give   way  and  the  arch  will 

faU.* 

673.  Open  Joints.  It  is  frequently  prescribed  that  the  line  of 
resistance  shall  pass  through  the  middle  third  of  each  joint,  ^'  so 
that  the  joint  may  not  open  on  the  side  most  remote  from  the  line 
of  resistance.^'  If  the  line  of  resistance  departs  from  the  middle 
third,  the  remote  edge  of  the  joint  will  be  in  tension  ;  but  since 
cement  mortar  is  now  quite  generally  employed,  if  the  masonry  is 
laid  with  ordinary  care  the  joint  will  be  able  to  bear  considerable 
tension  (see  Table  13,  page  94);  and  hence  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily follow  that  the  joint  will  open. 

*  Rankine  says :  *'  It  is  true  that  arches  have  stood,  and  stIU  stand,  in  which  the 
centers  of  resistance  of  joints  fall  beyond  the  middle  third  of  the  depth  of  the  arch 
ring ;  but  the  stability  of  such  arches  is  either  now  precarious,  or  must  have  been 
precarionB  while  the  mortar  was  fresh.'*  T)ic  above  is  one  reason  why  the  stability 
of  the  arch  is  not  necessarily  precarious,  and  other  reasons  are  found  in  %  666  and 
also  in  the  subsequent  discussion.  A  reasonable  theory  of  the  arch  wlU  not  make  a 
stracture  appear  instable  which  shows  every  (;vidc'noc  of  security. 
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If  the  line  of  pressare  departs  from  the  middle  third  and  the 
mortar  is  inuapable  of  rcsiBting  tengion,  the  joiBt  will  open  on  th«  j 
side  farthest  from  tlie  line  of  resiatftDce,  For  eiample,  if  the 
center  ot  pressure  jg  at  jV,  Fig.  118,  then  a  portion  of  the  joint 
AV  (=3  AK)  is  in  conipresaioii,  while  the  portion  VB  has  no  force 
acting  upon  it  ;  and  hence  the  yielding  of  the  portion  A  I'will  cauaa 
the  Joint  to  open  a  little  at  B.  This  opening  will  increase  as  the 
center  of  pressure  approaches  A,  and  when  the  material  at  that 
point  begins  to  crush  the  increase  will  become  comparatively  rapid. 

Notice  that  if  there  are  open  joints  in  an  arch,  it  is  certain 
that  the  actual  line  of  resistance  docs  not  lie  within  the  middle 
third  of  such  joints.  Notice,  however,  that  the  opening  of  a  joint 
does  not  indicate  that  the  stability  of  tlie  arch  is  in  danger.  In 
moat  cases,  an  open  joint  is  no  serious  matter,  particularly  if  it  la  in 
tlie  soffit.  If  in  tho  extrados,  it  is  a  little  more  serious,  since  water 
might  get  into  it  and  freeze.  To  guard  agaiust  this  danger,  it  ia 
customary  to  cover  the  extrados  with  a  layer  of  puddle  or  some 
coating  impervious  to  water  (§  2fi4). 

674.  Stability  affaliiBt  Sliding.  If  the  eSect  of  the  mortar  ia 
neglected,  an  arch  is  etuble  againrt  sliding  when  the  line  of  reaist- 
ance  makes  with  the  normal  an  angle  less  than  the  angle  of  friction. 
According  to  Table  36  (page  315)  the  co-efficient  of  friction  of 
masonry  under  conditions  the  most  unfavorable  for  stability — i'.  e., 
irhile  the  mortar  is  wet — is  about  0.50,  which  corresponds  to  an  angle 
of  friction  of  about  35°.  Hence  if  the  line  of  pressure  makes  an 
angle  vith  the  normal  of  more  than  35°,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
one  vonssoir's  sliding  on  the  other.  This  possibility  can  be  elimi- 
nated by  changing  the  joints  to  a  direction  more  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  pressure. 

However,  there  is  no  probability  that  an  arch  will  receive  Its  fall 
load  before  the  mortar  has  begun  to  set ;  and  hence  the  angle  of 
friction  is  virtually  much  greater  than  25°.  It  is  customary  to 
arrange  the  joints  of  the  arch  at  least  nearly  perpendicular  to  the 
line  of  resistance,  in  which  case  little  or  no  reliance  ia  placed  on  the 
resistance  of  friction  or  the  adhesion  of  the  mortar. 

676.  Conclusion.  From  the  preceding  discussion,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  factors  of  stability  for  rotation  and  for  crnshing 
are  dependent  upon  each  other ;  while  the  factor  for  sliding  is 
independent  of  the  other  conditions  of  failure,  and  is  dependent 
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only  upon  the  direction  given  to  the  joints.  A  theoretically  perfect 
^design  for  an  arch  would  be  one  in  which  the  three  factors  of  safety 
were  equal  to  each  other  and  uniform  throughout  the  arch.  As 
itrches  are  ordinarily  built^  the  factor  for  rotation  is  about  three^  or 
a  little  more  ;  the  nominal  factor  for  crushing  is  ten  to  forty ;  and 
the  nominal  factor  for  sliding  is  one  and  a  half  to  two. 

It  is  evident  that  before  any  conclusions  can  be  drawn  concern- 
ing the  strength  or  stability  of  a  masonry  arch^  the  position  of  the 
line  of  resistance  must  be  known ;  or^  at  least,  limits  must  be  found 
^thin  which  the  true  line  of  resistance  must  be  proved  to  lie. 

676.  Location  of  the  True  Like  of  Besistahcs.  The  de- 
termination of  the  line  of  resistance  of  a  semi-arch  requires  that  the 
•external  forces  shall  be  fully  known,  and  also  that  (1)  the  amount, 
{2)  the  point  of  application,  and  (3)  the  direction  of  the  thrust  at 
the  crown  shall  be  known.  The  determination  of  the  external 
forces  is  a  problem  independent  of  the  theory  of  the  arch  ;  and  for 
the  present  it  will  be  assumed  that  they  are  fully  known,  although 
as  a  matter  of  fact  they  can  not  be  known  with  any  considerable 
degree  of  accuracy  (see  §  666). 

Each  value  for  the  intensity  of  the  thrust  at  the  crown  gives  a 
•different  line  of  resistance.  For  example,  in  Fig.  113  (page  443), 
if  the  thrust  T  be  increased,  the  point  b — where  R^  intersects  the 
plane  of  the  joint  HI — will  approach  /;  and  consequently  c,  dy 
and  e  will  approach  ff,  H^  and  A  respectively.  If  T  be  increased 
sufficiently,  the  line  of  pressure  will  pass  through  A  or  H  (usually 
the  former,  this  depending,  however,  upon  the  dimensions  of  the 
arch  and  the  values  and  directions  of  F^,  F^,  and  F^),  and  the  arch 
will  be  on  the  point  of  rotating  about  the  outer  edge  of  one  of  these 
joints.  This  value  of  T  is  then  the  maximum  thrust  at  a  consistent 
with  stability  of  rotation  about  the  outer  edge  of  a  joint,  and  the 
•corresponding  line  of  resistance  is  the  line  of  resistance  for  maxi- 
mum thrust  at  a.  Similarly,  if  the  thrust  The  gradually  decreased, 
the  line  of  resistance  will  approach  and  finally  intersect  the  intrados, 
in  which  case  the  thrust  is  the  least  possible  consistent  with  stabil- 
ity of  rotation  about  some  point  in  the  intrados.  The  lines  of 
resistance  for  maximum  and  minimum  thrust  at  a  are  shown  in 
Fig.  119  (page  454). 

If  the  point  of  application  of  the  force  T  be  gradually  lowered 
and  at  the  same  time  its  intensity  be  increased,  a  Hue  of  resistance 
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may  be  obtained  which  will  liavo  one  point  in  common  with  thfr 
intnidos.  This  is  the  line  of  reeiBtance  for 
uijiximum  thniet  at  the  crown  joint.  Simi- 
larly, if  the  point  of  application  of  7"  be- 
gradually  raised,  and  at  the  E)ime  time  its 
intensity  be  decreased,  a  line  of  reaistanoo 
may  be  obtained  which  will  hare  one  point 
in  common  with  the  extrados.  This  is  the 
line  of  resistance  for  minimnm  ihrnst  at 
the  crown  joint.  The  lines  of  resistjinco 
for  maximum  and  minimum  thrust  at  the  crown  are  shown  in. 
Fig.  120. 

Similarly  each  direction  of  the 
thrust  T  will  give  a  new  line  of  re- 
aistance.  In  short,  every  different 
value  of  each  of  the  several  factors, 
«nd  alBO  every  combination  of  these 
valoes,  will  give  a  different  position 
for  the  line  of  resistance.  Hence,  the 
problem  is  to  determine  which  of  the  / 
infinite  number  of  poi-siblc  lines 
resistanct   is  the   actual   one.      Tliis  ""■  '*"' 

problem  is  indeterminate,  since  there  are  more  unknown  quantities 
than  conditions  (equations)  by  which  to  determine  them.  Ta 
meet  these  difficulties  and  make  a  solution  of  the  problem  possible, 
various  hypotheses  have  been  made  ;  but  there  is  no  unanimity  of 
opinion  among  authorities  regarding  the  position  of  the  true  line 
of  resistance.  Some  of  these  hypotheses  will  now  be  considered 
briefly. 

677.  Hypotbesis  of  Least  Freisiu'e.  Some  writers  have  assumed 
the  true  line  of  resistance  to  be  that  which  gives  the  smallest  abso- 
lute pressure  on  any  joint.  This  principle  is  a  meta-physical  one, 
and  leads  to  results  unquestionably  incorrect.  Of  the  four  hypo- 
theses hi^re  discussed  this  is  the  least  satisfactory,  and  the  least 
frequently  employed.     It  will  not  be  considered  further. 

For  an  explanation  of  Claye'a  method  of  drawing  the  line  of 
pressure  according  to  this  theory,  see  Van  Nostraud's  Engineering- 
Magazine,  vol.  XV,  pp.  33-36.  For  a  general  discussion  of  the- 
theory  of  the  arch  founded  on  this  hypothesis,  see  an  article  by  Pro- 
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feasor  Du  Bois  in  Van  Nostrand's  Engineering  Magazine,  vol.  xiii, 
j)p.  341-46,  and  also  Du  Bois's  "Graphical  Statics,"  Chapter  XV. 

678.  Hypothesis  of  Least  Thrust  at  the  Crown.  According  to 
this  hypothesis  the  true  line  of  resistance  is  that  for  which  the 
thrust  at  the  crown  is  the  least  possible  consistent  with  equilibrium. 
This  assumes  that  the  thrust  at  the  crown  is  a  passive  force  called 
into  action  by  the  external  forces  ;  and  that,  since  there  is  no  need 
ior  a  further  increase  after  it  has  caused  stability,  it  will  be  the  least 
possible  consistent  with  equilibrium. 

This  principle  alone  does  not  limit  the  position  of  the  line  of 
resistance;  but,  if  the  external  forces  are  known  and  the  direction 
of  the  thrust  is  assumed,  this  hypothesis  furnishes  a  condition  by 
which  the  line  of  resistance  corresponding  to  a  minimum  thrust  can 
he  found  by  a  tentative  process.  The  principle  of  least  crown 
thrust  was  first  proposed  by  Moseley,*  was  amplified  by  Scheffler,f 
4md  has  been  adopted  more  generally 
by  writers  and  engineers  than  any 
other. 

679.  The  portion  of  the  arch  shown 
in  Fig.  121  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  (1) 
the  vertical  forces,  «?,,  «?„  etc.,  (2)  by 
the  horizontal  forces  A,,  /*„  etc.,  (3)  by 
the  reaction  R  at  the  abutment,  and  (4) 
by  the  thrust  T  at  the  crown.  The 
direction  of  i?  is  immaterial  in  this 
•discussion.  Let  a  and  h  represent  the  points  of  application  of  T 
«id  Ry  respectively,  although  the  location  of  these  points  is  yet  un- 
determined.   Let 

7^=  the  thrust  at  the  crown; 

a:,  =the  horizontal  distance  from  h  to  the  line  of  action  of  w^\ 
x^  =  the  same  for  w^,  etc. ; 


Fig.  121. 


*  Philosophical  Magazine,  Oct.,  1833— see  Moseley's  Mechanical  Principles  of  En' 
gineering,  2d  American  ed.,  p.  430. 

t  "  Theorie  der  Gew61be,  Futtermauern,  und  eisemen  Bracken,''  Braunschweig, 
1867.  A  French  translation  of  this  work  is  entitled  "  Traits  de  la  Stability  des  con' 
stmctions ;  Ire  partie,  Theorie  des  Voutes  et  des  Murs  de  Soutenement,"  Paris,  1864. 
Cain's  "  A  Practical  Theory  of  Voussoir  Arches  "—No.  12  of  Van  Nostrand's  Science 
Series-^New  York,  1874,  is  an  exposition  of  a  theory  of  the  arch  based  npon  thia 
hypotheBis. 
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tf  =  the  perpendicular  distance  from  b  to  the  line  of  action  of  Tj 
k,  =  the  perpendicular  distance  from  h  to  the  line  of  action  of 

/(.J ;  t,  =  the  same  for  A, ;  etc. 
Then,  by  taking  momentB  about  b,  we  have 

Ty  =  Ml,  a:,  +  w,  x,  +  ot<;.  -{-  ft,  A,  +  A,  *,  +  etc ;     .     (4) 


2  wx      2hk 

'~!r     ~y^" 
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1,  The  valae  of  T  depends  apon  2  h  k — the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the  external  forces; — hot 
we  know  neither  the  nature  of  the  material  over  the  arch  nor  the 
value  of  2kklf>r  any  particular  material  (see  §§  527-31).  In 
diacusaing  and  applying  this  principle,  the  term  2hk  is  usually 
neglected.  Ordinarily  this  gives  an  increased  degree  of  stability; 
but  this  is  not  iieceBsarily  the  case.  The  omission  of  the  effect  of 
the  horizontal  component  makes  the  computed  value  of  T  lees  than 
it  really  is,  and  causes  the  line  of  resistance  found  on  this  assump- 
tion to  approach  the  itUrados  at  the  haunches  nearer  than  it  does  in 
fact;  and  hence  the  conditions  may  be  such  that  the  actual  line  of 
residtaiii;e  Trill  be  unduly  near  the  e-tttntius  at  the  hauoches,  &ud 
consequently  endanger  the  arch  in  a  new  direction. 

%  For  simplicity  of  discussion,  and  because  the  error  involved  in 
the  discussion  immediately  to  follow  is  immaterial,  we  will  tempo- 
rarily omit  the  effect  of  the  horizontal  components  of  the  external 
forces.  If  the  horizontal  forces  are  disregarded,  equation  (5) 
becomes 
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(6) 


From  equation  (0)  we  see  that,  other  things  remaining  the  same, 
the  larger  y  the  smaller  7";  and  hence,  for  a  minimum  value  of  T, 
a  should  be  as  near  c  as  is  possible  without  crushing  the  stone  (see 
§g  670-72).  Usually  it  is  assumed  that  ac  is  equal  to  one  third  of 
the  tliickness  of  the  arch  at  the  crown ;  and  hence  the  average 


pressure  per  i 


unit  of  area  is  to  be  equal  to  oue  half  of  the  assumed 
unit  working  pressure  ;  or,  in  other  words,  twice  the  thrust  T 
divided  by  the  thickness  of  the  crown  is  to  be  equal  to  the  unit 
working  pressure. 
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3.  To  determine  y,  it  is  necessary  that  the  direction  of  T  should 
be  known.  It  is  usually  assumed  that  T  is  horizontal.  If  the  arch 
is  symmetrical  and  is  loaded  uniformly  over  the  entire  span,  this 
assumption  is  reasonable  ;  but  if  the  arch  is  subject  to  heavy  moving 
loads,  as  most  are,  the  thrust  at  the  crown  is  certainly  not  hori- 
zontal, and  can  not  be  determined. 

4.  If  the  joint  A  B  is  horizontal,  then  I  is  to  be  taken  as  near 
^  as  is  consistent  with  the  crushing  strength  of  the  stone,  or  at, 
say,  one  third  of  the  length  of  the  joint -4  B  from  A.  Notice  that 
if  the  springing  line  is  inclined,  as  in  general  it  will  be  (see  last 
two  paragraphs  of  §  682,  p.  463),  moving  h  toward  A  decreases  a;, 
and  will  at  the  same  time  increase  y.  Hence  the  position  of  h  cor- 
responding to  a  minimum  value  of  T  can  be  found  only  by  trial. 
It  is  usual,  however,  to  assume  that  Ah  is  one  third  of  AB,  what- 
ever the  inclination  of  the  joint. 

680.  Joint  of  Rupture.  The  joint  of  rupture  is  that  joint  for 
which  the  tendency  to  open  at  the  extrados  is  the  greatest.  The 
joint  of  rupture  of  an  arch  is  analogous  to  the  dangerous  section  of 
a  beam.  Practically,  the  joint  of  rupture  is  the  springing  line  of 
the  arch,  the  arch  masonry  below  that  joint  being  virtually  only  a 
part  of  the  abutment. 

That  no  joint  may  open  at  the  extrados,  the  thrust  at  the  crown 
must  be  at  least  equal  to  the  maximum  value  of  7^  as  determined 
by  equation  (5),  page  456.  If  the  thrust  is  less  than  this,  the  joint 
of  rupture  will  open  at  the  extrados  ;  and  a  greater  value  is  incon- 
sistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  minimum  crown  thrust.  Since  the 
moment  of  the  horizontal  components  of  the  external  forces  is 
indeterminable,  the  position  of  the  true  joint  of  rupture  can  be 
found  only  by  trial  for  assumed  values  and  positions  of  the  hori- 
zontal forces. 

681.  As  an  example,  assume  that  it  is  required  to  determine  the 
joint  of  rupture  of  the  16-foot  arch  shown  in  Fig.  122,  which  is 
the  standard  form  employed  on  the  Cliicago,  Kansas  &  Nebraska 
R.  R  (see  page  427  and  Plate  III).  Assume  that  the  arch  supports 
an  embankment  of  earth  extending  10  feet  above  the  crown,  and 
that  the  earth  weighs  100  pounds  per  cubic  foot  and  the  masonry 
160.  For  simplicity,  consider  a  section  of  the  arch  only  a  foot 
thick  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  The  half-arch  ring 
and  the  earth  embankment  above  it  are  divided  into  eight  sections, 
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which  for  a  more  accurate  dotermination  of  the  joint  of  ruptui 
are  made  smaller  near  the  supi>OBed  position  of  that  joint.     The 
weight  of  the  first  section  rests  upon  the  first  joint,  that  of  the  first 
two  upon  the  second  joint,  etc.     The  values  and  the  positions  of 


the  lines  of  action  of  the  weights  of  the  several  sections  are  given  in 
the  second  and  third  columus  of  Table  59.* 


M  (page  31 


:r  of  gravity  of  the  arch  atone  la  toaad  b;  the  method  eiplslned  la 
) :  and  the  center  of  gntTity  of  the  prism  of  earth  restlDg  upon  each  arcb 
stone  may.  mthout  sensible  error,  be  taken  as  acting  throngb  Its  medial  vertical  line. 
The  center  of  gravity  o(  the  combined  weight  of  the  arcb  stone  and  the  eaiih  reotlng 
upon  It  may  be  foand  by  either  of  the  two  foUowiog  methods,  of  nhlcb  the  flrat  la 
the  Bborter  and  more  accurate  : 

1.  The  center  of  gravity  of  the  two  masses  may  be  found  by  the  following  well- 
known  principle  of  analytical  mechanics : 


m 

Is  wblcb  X  is  the  borisontal  dlst&nce  from  any  point,  say  the  crown,  lo  the  vertical 
through  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  combined  masses,  it,  and  w,  are  the  weights  of 
the  two  masses,  and  x,  and  i,  the  horizontal  distances  from  any  poim,  rtay  the  crown, 
to  the  verticals  through  the  centers  of  gravity  of  the  Bcparale  masses  respectively. 
The  same  method  can  be  employed  for  finding  the  center  of  gravity  of  any  number 
of  tnasscfl,  by  simply  adding  the  corresponding  term  or  terms  In  the  numerator  and 
the  denominator  o(  equation  (7). 

'i.  Since  the  principles  employed  in  the  second  melbod  of  Qndlng  the  center  of 
gravity  of  each  arcb  atone  aad  Its  load  are  frequently  employed.  In  one  form  or 
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TABLE  69. 
To  nsD  THE  Joint  or  Ruptdhe  or  tbe  Arch  Ring  bhovn  in  Fio.  1S3. 
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another.  In  dlscnaslons  or  tbe  stability  ol  tbe  masonry  arch,  this  method  will  be  ex- 
plkfned  a  little  more  fully  tban  is  required  for  the  problem  In  band. 

The  flrst  step  is  to  reduce  the  aciual  load  upon  an  arch  (including  the  weight  o( 
the  arch  ring  itself)  to  on  equivalent  homogeneous  load  of  the  same  density  as  the 
arch  ring.  The  upper  limit  of  this  Imaginarj'  loading  la  called  the  rniuatf -Wd  contour. 
For  example,  snppose  It  la  reqalred  to  find  the  reduced-load  contour  for  the  arch 
loaded  aa  in  Fig.  133.    Assume  that  the  weight  of  the  arch  ring  Is  160  pounds  per 


»ltoab  + 


100  _ 

lao  ' 


«ay.ff/.   The  valueof  s/lslaldottln  Ffg.  13i 


Compnttng  the  ordinatea  for  other  points  In  the  load  contour  gives  tbe  line  EF,  Fig. 
tSi,  which  la  tbe  reduced-load  contour  for  the  load  shown  in  Pig,  l'J3.  The  tireft 
between  the  Intrados  and  tbe  reduced-load  contonr  is  proportional  to  tbe  load  on  tbe 
atcb.  In  a  similar  manner,  a  live  load  (a«,  lor  eiampl^e,  a  train)  coo  be  reduced  U> 
*n  eqniTalent  load  of  masonry,— in  whlcb  case  tbe  reduced-load  cootonr  would  con* 
aiat  of  aline  O  ifaboTC  and  parallel  to  £  J  for  that  port  ot  the  span  covered  by  the 
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I 

The  value  and  position  of  the  horizontal  components  of  the 
external  forces  are  somewhat  indeterminate  (see  §§  528-31).  Ac- 
cording to  Bankine's  theory  of   earth  pressure,*  the  horizontal 

pressure  of  earth  at  any  point  can  not  be  greater  than  . — ^ 

times  the  yertical  pressure  at  the  same    point,   nor  less    than 

-—-——?  times  the  yertical    pressure, — <f>  being  the    anirle    of 

1  +  sm  0  ^ 

repose,  f  If  0  =  30**,  the  above  expression  is  equiyalent  to  saying 
that  the  horizontal  pressure  can  not  be  greater  than  three  timea 
the  vertical  pressure  nor  less  than  one  third  of  it.  Evidently 
the  horizontal  component  will  be  greater  the  harder  the  earth 
spandrel-filling  is  rammed  into  place.  The  condition  in  which  the 
earth  will  be  deposited  behind  the  arch  can  not  be  foretold,  but  it 
is  probable  that  at  least  the  minimum  value,  as  above,  will  alwaya 
be  realized.  Hence  we  will  assume  that  the  horizontal  intensity^ 
is  at  least  one  third  of  the  vertical  intensity;  that  is  to  say,. 
h  =i  \edlym  which  e  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  unit  of  earth — which 
was  assumed  above  at  100  pounds, — d  the  depth  of  the  center  of 
pressed  surface  below  the  top  of  the  earth  filling,  and  /  the  vertical 
ilinu'iision  of  the  surface.  The  values  and  the  positions  of  the 
horizontal  forces  acting  on  the  respective  sections  of  the  arch  rino- 
are  givi'n  in  the  second  double  column  of  Table  59. 

To  tind  the  least  thrust  at  the  crown  consistent  with  stability  of 
rotation,  assume  that  the  center  of  pressure  on  any  joint  is  at  a 
distance  from  the  intnulos  e(iual  to  one  third  of  the  length  of  the 
joint  (see  paragraph  4,  page  457).  The  co-ordinates  to  the  several 
centers  of  pressures  are  given  in  the  third  double  column  of  Table 
r>!^  Notice  that  the  several  values  of  x  and  k  are  simply  the  difTer- 
t'uees  between  two  quantities  given  in  the  table.  The  thrust  at  the 
iM-owii  is  supposed  to  be  applied  at  the  upper  limit  of  the  middle 
thinl  (»f  the  crown  joint.  The  length  of  the  crown  joint  is  1.25  feet ; 
and  hence  the  several  values  of  y  are  the  respective  quantities  in  the 


tram  ;  whilo  for  the  remainder  of  the  span,  tlie  line  /  F  is  the  re<iueed-load  contour. 
\\\v  •.rrotul  >i»'p  is  to  draw  tlie  arch  rinLT  and  its  redu«'«Ml-load  contour  on  thiek. 
p.H^  r.  u»  a  larm'  scalr,  an<i  then,  with  a  sliarp  knife,  eanfully  eut  out  the  area  rejire- 
«vrv.i  nx:  lht«  loa»i  on  each  arch  si  (.ne.  The  center  of  trravity  of  each  piece,  asijk  I  m  n, 
\'..'  ■  .'».  » .m  W  ioun«l  by  liahineini:  it  on  a  knife-edije  :  and  then  the  position  of  tbc 
vvi".  I  .'I  i:ra\  My  is  to  l»e  transferrer!  to  the  drawing  of  the  arch. 
»  V  .   -  Ml.  jMLTi-  :us.  ^ 

»  K.i"'N.;i»  '^  »  '^  I  I""riTH-<Tinir.  p.  320. 
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seyenth  column  of  Table  59  minus  ^  of  1.20  feet.  The  last  three 
columns  of  the  table  contain  the  values  of  the  crown  thrust  as 
computed  by  equation  (5),  page  456. 

An  inspection  of  the  results  in  the  last  column  of  Table  59 
shows  that  the  thrust  is  a  maximum  for  joint  4.  A  repetition  of 
the  computations,  using  smaller  divisions  of  the  arch  ring,  might 
show  that  the  absolute  maximum  occurs  a  little  to  one  side  or  the 
other  of  sthis  joint;  but  the  uncertainty  in  the  data  for  both  the 
vertical  and  the  horizontal  forces  is  too  great  (see  §  619  and  §§  527-31 
respectively)  to  justify  an  attempt  at  absolute  accuracy,  and  hence 
we  will  assume  that  joint  4  is  the  true  joint  of  rupture.  The 
angular  distance  of  this  joint  from  the  crown  is  45^,  which  quantity 
is  termed  the  angle  of  rupture. 

Any  increase  in  the  assumed  intensity  of  the  horizontal  com- 
ponents increases  the  computed  value  of  the  angle  of  rupture. 
For  example,  if  the  quantities  in  the  next  to  the  last  column  of 
Table  59  be  doubled,  the  thrust  for  joint  7  will  be  the  maximum. 
Probably  this  condition  could  be  realized  by  tightly  tamping  the 
earth  spandrel-filling. 

Notice  that  the  preceding  discussion  of  the  position  of  the 
joint  of  rupture  is  for  a  uniform  stationary  load.  The  angle  of 
rupture  for  a  concentrated  moving  load  will  differ  from  the  results 
found  above;  but  the  mathematical  investigation  of  the  latter  case 
is  too  complicated  and  too  uncertain  to  justify  attempting  it. 

682.  In  discussions  of  the  position  of  the  joint  of  rupture,  the 
horizontal  components  are  usually  neglected.*  This  phase  of  the 
subject  will  be  considered  only  briefly.  The  following  is  the 
method  usually  employed  f  in  investigating  the  position  of  the  joint 
of  rupture,  and  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  crown  thrust  is 
correctly  given  by  equation  (6),  page  466. 

Let  W=the  total  weight  resting  on  any  joint;  J  =  the  hori- 
zontal distance  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  this  weight  from  the 
origin  of  moments;  iiiul  //  =  tlie  arm  of  tlie  crown  thrust.  Then 
equation  (6)  becomes 

-f <»> 


*8o  £w  as  observed,  Rankine's  investigation  is  the  only  exception;  and  it  is,  in 
tMCtj  only  an  apparent  exception  (see  paragraph  2,  page  490). 

tFor  example,  see  Sonnet's  Dictionnaire  des  Math^matique  Appllqu^es,  pp. 
1064-85. 
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To  determine  the  couditiou  for  a.  maxinium,  it  is  aaanmed  that  If,,  j 
X,  and  y  are  indepeuiieiit  variables.     Differentiating  equatdon  (8), 

dT_i  d(Wx)       Wx^ 

^v~  y    ^y        y" 

bat  d{  Wx)  =  Wdx  +  dW.  idx=  Wdx,  and  then 

dy~   y  dy       y 

Hence  the  condition  for  u  maximnm  crown  thrust  is 


(10) 


dx  _  -x 

^y~y 

The  nsnal  interpretation  of  equation  (10)  is:  "The  joint  of  mp-  J 
tare  is  that  joint  at  which  the  tangent  to  the  intrados  pasBM  | 
through  the  intersection  of  7^  and  the  reaultant  of  all  the  vertio^  | 
iorcee  above  the  joint  in  question." 

The  position  of  the  joint  of  rupture  can  be  found  b;  the  abova  I 
principle  only  by  trial.  This  method  poeseasea  no  advantage  over  ' 
the  one  explained  in  tin;  preceding  section,  and  is  less  convenient  to 
apply.  The  preceding  investigation  is  approximate  for  thefolloving 
reasons:  1.  The  effect  of  the  horizontal  forces  is  omitted.  2.  W, 
X,  and  ^are  dependent  variables,  and  not  independent  aa  assumed. 
3.  In  the  interpretation  of  equation  (10),  instead  of  "  the  tangent 
to  the  intrados,"  should  be  employed  the  tangent  to  the  line  of 
resistance. 

In  applying  this  method,  a  tnble,  computed  by  M.  Petit,  which 
gives  the  angle  of  rupture  in  terms  of  the  ratio  of  the  radii  of  the 
intrados  and  the  extrados,  is  generally  employed.  The  table  in- 
volves the  assumption  that  a.  Fig.  121  (p.  455),  Js  in  the  extrados 
and  b  in  the  inti-ados;  and  also  that  the  intrados  and  extrados  are 
parallel.  According  to  this  table,  "a  semi-circular  arch  of  which 
the  thickness  is  uniform  throughout  and  equal  to  the  span  divided 
by  seventeen  and  a  half  is  the  thinnest  or  lightest  arch  that  can 
stiind.  A  thinner  arch  would  be  impossible."  II  the  line  of  re- 
aistance  is  restricted  to  the  middle  third,  then,  according  to  this 
theory,  the  thinnest  eemi-circular  arch  which  can  stand  is  one 
whose  span  is  Jive  and  a  hclf  times  the  uniform  thickness.     Many 
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arches  in  which  the  thickness  is  much  less  than  one  seventeenth 
of  the  span  stand  and  carry  heavy  loads  without  showing  any  evi- 
dence of  weakness.  For  example,  in  arch  No.  26  of  Table  63  (pp. 
502-3),  which  is  frequently  cited  as  being  a  model,  the  average  thick- 
ness is  3.25  ft.,  or  about  07ie  twenty-ffth  of  the  span;  and  since  no 
joints  open,  the  line  of  resistance  must  lie  in  the  middle  third, 
even  though  the  thickness  is  only  one  fifth  of  that  required  by  the 
table.  Owing  to  the  approximations  involved,  and  also  to  the  limi- 
tations to  arches  having  intrados  and  extrados  parallel,  the  ordi- 
nary tables  for  the  position  of  the  joint  of  rupture  have  little,  if 
any,  practical  value.  The  only  satisfactory  way  to  find  the  angle 
of  rupture  is  by  trial  by  equation  (5),  as  explained  in  §  681. 

According  to  M.  Petit's  table,  if  the  thickness  is  one  fortieth  of 
the  diameter,  the  angle  of  rupture  is  46°  12';  if  the  thickness  is  one 
twentieth,  the  angle  is  53°  15';  and  if  one  tenth,  59°  41'. 

In  conclusion,  notice  that  the  investigations  of  both  this  and  the 
preceding  section  show  that  an  arch  of  more  than  about  90°  to  120° 
central  angle  is  impossible. 

688.  Winkler's  Hypothesis.  Prof.  Winkler,  of  Berlin,— a  well- 
known  authority — published  in  1879  in  the  "  Zeitschrift  des  Arcliu 
tekten  und  Ingenietir  Vereins  zu  Hannover,"  page  199,  the  follow- 
ing theorem  concerning  the  position  of  the  line  of  resistance :  "  For 
an  arch  ring  of  constant  cross  section  that  line  of  resistance  is 
approximately  the  true  one  which  lies  nearest  to  the  axis  of  the 
arch  ring,  as  determined  by  the  method  of  least  squares."  * 

The  only  proof  of  this  theorem  is  that  by  it  certain  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  the  voussoir  arch  which  harmonize  with  the 
accepted  theory  of  solid  elastic  arches.  The  demonstration  de- 
pends upon  certain  assumptions  and  approximations,  as  follows: 
1.  It  is  assumed  that  the  external  forces  acting  on  the  arch  are 
vertical;  whereas  in  many  cases,  and  perhaps  in  most,  they  are 
inclined.  2.  The  loads  are  assumed  to  be  uniform  over  the  entire 
span ;  whereas  in  many  cases  the  arch  is  subject  to  moving  con- 
centrated loads,  and  sometimes  the  permanent  load  on  one  side  of 
the  arch  is  heavier  than  that  on  the  other.  3.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  load  included  between  the  lines  PGD  and  NEC,  Fig.  122 
(page  458),  is  equal  in  all  respects  to  that  included  between  PG2 

♦  This  theorem  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of  American  readers  in  1880,  by 
Professor  Swain  in  an  article  in  Van  Nostrand^s  Engin'g  Mag.,  vol.  xxiii,  pp.  265-7(1 
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and  XHl.  The  error  thus  iDTolved  is  iuappreciable  at  the  crown,  , 
but  at  the  springiugof  semicircular  arches  is  considerable.  4.  Ths  i 
coiitluaions  drawn  from  the  voiissoir  (masonry)  arch  only  approxi- 
mately agree  with  the  theory  of  elastic  (solid  iron  or  wood)  arches. 
5.  Masonry  arches  do  not  ordinarily  hare  a  constant  cross  section 
ae  required  by  the  iibove  theorem;  but  it  usually,  and  properly, 
increases  toward  the  springing.  It.  The  phrase  "  as  determined  by 
the  method  of  least  squares "  means  that  the  true  line  of  resist- 
ance is  that  for  which  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  vertical 
deviations  is  a  minimum.  Since  the  joints  must  be  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  of  resistance,  the  deviations  should  be  measured 
normal  to  that  line.  For  a  uniform  load  over  the  entire  arch,  the 
lines  of  resistance  are  comparatively  smooth  curves;  and  hence,  if 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  vertical  deviations  is  a  minimum, 
that  of  the  normal  also  would  probably  be  a  minimum.  But  for 
«ccen trie  or  concentrated  loads  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  such  a 
relation  would  exist.  7.  The  degree  of  approximation  in  this  theorem 
is  less  the  flatter  the  arch. 

6B4.  To  apply  Winkler's  theorem,  it  is  necessary  to  (1)  oon- 
fitruct  a  line  of  resistance,  (3)  measure  its  deviations  from  the  axis, 
and  (3)  compute  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  deviations;  and  it  is 
then  necessary  to  do  the  same  for  all  possible  lines  of  resistances, 
the  one  for  which  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  deviations  is  least 
being  the  "  true"  one. 

Instead  of  applying  Winkler's  theorem  as  above,  many  writers 
employ  the  following  principle,  which  it  is  asserted  follows  directly 
from  that  theorem:  "If  any  line  of  resistance  can  be  constructed 
within  tlie  middle  third  of  the  arch  ring,  the  true  line  of  resistaDce 
lies  within  the  same  limits,  and  hence  the  arch  is  Btable."  This 
assertion  is  disputed  by  Winkler  himself,  who  says  it  is  not,  in  gen- 
eral, correct.*  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  because  one  line 
of  resistance  lies  within  the  middle  third  of  the  arch  ring,  the 
"  true"  line  of  resistance  also  does;  for  the  "  true"  line  may  coin- 
cide very  closely  with  the  axis  in  one  part  of  the  arch  ring  and 
depart  considerably  from  it  in  another  part,  and  still  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  deviations  be  a  minimum.  This  method  of  applying 
Winkler's  theorem  ia  practically  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  appli- 
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cation  of  the  conclusions  derived  from  the  hypothesis  of  least 
resistance  (§  677). 

685.  Nayier*8  Principle.  It  is  well  known^  from  the  principles 
of  fluid  pressure^  that  the  tangential  thrust  at  any  point  of  a  circle 
pressed  by  normal  forces  is  equal  to  the  pressure  per  unit  of  area 
multiplied  by  the  radius.  '*  The  condition  of  an  arch  of  any  form 
at  any  point  where  the  pressure  is  normal  is  similar  to  that  of  a  cir- 
cular rib  of  the  same  curvature  under  a  normal  pressure  of  the  same 
intensity ;  and  hence  the  following  principle:  the  thrust  at  any 
normally  pressed  point  of  a  linear  arch  is  the  product  of  the  radius 
4>f  curvature  by  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  at  that  point.  Or, 
denoting  the  radius  of  curvature  by  p,  the  normal  pressure  per 
unit  of  length  of  intrados  by  py  and  the  thrust  by  T,  we  have 

T=ppJ' (11) 

The  above  relation,  due  originally  to  Navier,  has  in  itself  nothing 
to  do  with  the  position  of  the  line  of  resistance;  but  is  employed  by 
writers  who  assume  that  an  arch  is  stable  if  a  line  of  resistance  can 
be  drawn  anywhere  within  the  middle  third  of  the  arch  ring,  to 
determine  the  crown  thrust.  Notice,  however,  that  under  these 
conditions  the  radius  of  curvature  is  known  only  within  limits.  An 
example  of  its  application  will  be  referred  to  later  (§  704;  and  8, 
%  705;— pp.  482  and  486  respectively). 

686.  Theories  of  the  Arch.  Various  theories  have  been 
proposed  from  time  to  time,  which  differ  greatly  in  the  fundamental 
principles  involved.  Unfortunately,  the  underlying  assumptions 
are  not  usually  stated ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  theory  is  presented  in  such 
B  way  as  to  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  each  particular  method 
**  is  free  from  any  indeterminateness,  and  gives  results  easily  and 
accurately."  Every  theory  of  the  masonry  arch  is  approximate, 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  concerning  the  amount  and  distribution 
of  the  external  forces  (§  666),  to  the  indeterminateness  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  true  line  of  resistance  (§§  676-85),  to  the  neglect  of  the 
influence  of  the  adhesion  of  the  mortar  and  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
material,  and  to  the  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  strength  of 
masonry;  and,  further,  the  strains  in  a  masonry  arch  are  indeter- 
minate owing  to  the  effect  of  variations  in  the  material  of  which  the 


arch  IB  composed,  to  the  effect  of  imperfect  workmaoBhip  in  dreee- 
ing  and  bedding  the  stones,  to  the  action  of  the  center — its  rigidity, 
the  method  and  rapidity  of  striking  it,— to  the  spreading  of  the 
abutmentB,  and  to  the  settling  of  the  foundations.  These  elements 
are  indeterminate,  and  can  never  be  stated  accurately  or  adequately 
in  a  mathematical  formula  ;  and  hcuce  any  theory  can  be  at  best 
only  an  approximation.  The  influence  of  a  variation  in  any  one  of 
theae  factors  can  be  approximated  only  by  a  clear  comprehension  of 
the  relation  wliich  they  severally  bear  to  each  other :  and  hence  &  , 
thoroagh  knowledge  of  theoretical  methods  is  necessaiy  for  thd  i 
intelligent  design  and  conBtriiction  of  arches. 

A  tew  of  the  most  important  theories  will  now  be  stated,  and  ' 
the  fundamental  principles  involved  in  each  explained. 

687.  To  save  repetition,  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  once  for  all, 
that  every  theory  of  the  arch  is  but  a  method  of  verification,     Tha  "I 
firBt  step  is  to  assume  the  dimensions  of  the  arch  outright,  or  to  ' 
make  them  agree  with  some  existing  arch  or  conform  to  some  em- 
pirical formula.     The  second  step  is  to  test  theassumed  arch  by  th»  j 
theory,  aud  then  if  the  line  of  reaiBtanc«,  as  determined  b;  the^  I 
theory,  does  not  lie  within  the  prescribed  limits — usually  the  middle  * 
third, — the  depths  of  the  voussoirs  must  be  altered,  and  the  design 
must  be  tested  again. 

688.  BatiORAL  ThEOBT.  The  following  method  of  determining 
the  line  of  resistance  is  based  upon  the  hypothesis  of  least  crown 
thrust  (g  678),  and  recognizes  the  existence  of  the  horizontal  com- 
ponents of  the  external  forces.  Unfortunately,  the  results  found 
by  this  method,  as  well  as  those  by  all  others,  are  rendered  some- 
what uncertain  by  the  indeterminateness  of  the  external  forces 
{§  666). 

689.  Symmetrical  Load.  General  Sohilion.  As  an  example 
of  the  application  of  this  theory,  let  us  investigate  the  stability  of 
the  semi-arch  shown  in  Fig,  125  {page  467).  The  first  step  is  to 
determine  the  line  of  resistance.  The  maximum  crown  thmst  was 
computed  in  Table  59  {page  459),  as  already  explained  (§  681), 
To  construct  the  force  diagram,  a  line  £0  is  drawn  to  scale  to 
represent  the  maximum  thrust  as  found  in  the  fourth  line  of  the 
last  column  of  Table  59.  From  0,  w,  is  laid  off  vertically  upwards  ; 
and  from  its  extremity,  A,  is  laid  off  horizontally  to  the  left.  Then 
the  line  from  0  to  the  left-hand  extremity  of  A,  (not  shown  in  this 
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particular  case)  represoDts  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  exteroa] 
force  F^  acting  upon  the  first  division  of  the  arch  stone ;  and  the 
line  R,  from  B  to  the  upper  extremity  of  F,  represents  the  resultant 
pressure  of  the  first  arch  stone  upon  the  one  next  below  it.  Simi- 
larly, lay  off  It',  yertically  upwards  from  the  left-hand  extremity  of 
A,,  and  lay  off  A,  horizontally  to  the  left;  then  a  line  F,  from  the 
upper  end  of  lo,  to  the  left-hand  end  of  h^  represents  the  resnltant 
of  the  external  forces  acting  on  the  second  divisions  of  the  arch, 
and  a  line  R,  from  the  upper  extremity  of  F^  represents  the  resultant 
pressure  of  the  second  arch  stone  on  the  third.  The  force  diagram 
ie  completed  by  drawing  lines  to  represent  the  other  values  of 
w,  A,  F^  and  the  correeponding  reactions. 


In  the  diagram  of  the  arch,  the  points  in  which  the  horizontal 
and  Tertioal  forces  acting  upon  the  several  arch  stones  intersect,  are 
marked  ir, ,  9, .  etc. ,  respectively ;  and  the  oblique  line  through  each 
ot  these  points  shows  the  direction  of  the  resultant  external  force 
acting  on  each  arch  stone. 

To  conatTUct  the  line  of  resistance,  draw  through  17— the  upper 
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limit  of  the  middle  third  of  the  crown  joint — a.  horizontal  line  to  an 
intersectiou  with  the  oblique  force  through  ^, ;  aod  from  thia  point 
draw  a  line  parollel  to  R, ,  and  prolong  it  to  an  intersection  with  the 
obliqae  fortse  through  ^,.  In  a  Eimilar  manner  continue  to  the 
springing  line.  Then  the  intersection  of  tha  line  parallel  to  It, 
with  the  first  joint  gives  the  center  of  pressure  on  that  joint ;  and 
the  intersection  of  B^  with  the  aecond  joint  gives  the  center  of 
pressure  for  that  joint, — and  so  on  for  the  other  jointa.  Each 
center  of  pressure  is  marked  by  a  circnlar  dot.  A  line  connecting 
these  centers  of  pressure  would  be  the  line  of  resistance;  bat  the 
line  is  not  showu  in  Fig.  135. 

690.  The  next  step  is  to  deteiinino  the  degree  of  stability. 

1.  Since  the  lino  of  resistance  lies  within  the  middle  third  of  tha 
arch  ring,  and  touches  the  inner  limit  of  that  third  at  two  points 
and  its  outer  limit  at  an  intermodtate  and  higher  point,  the  factor 
against  rotation  is  3  (see  §  069). 

2.  The  unit  working  pressure  is  found  by  applying  equation  (3), 

2  W 
page  as.     At  the  crown,  d  =  \  I,  and  hence  P  =  — r— ;   or,  since 

W=  9,400  pounds  and/  — 1.25 feet,  F  =  15,040  pounds  per  square 
foot  =  104  noaTnlstn-rwiii!ii>Miic.Ii.  At  the  springing.  H"=  21,700 
pounds,  I  =  4.5  feet,  and  </  =  0.10  feet ;  and  therefore 

4.5  (4-o) 

That  is,  P  =  5,463  pounds  per  square  foot,  or  38  pounds  per  sqnarZ. 
inch.  Except  for  a  particular  kind  of  stone  and  a  definite  quality 
of  masonry,  it  is  impossible  even  to  discuss  the  probable  factor  of 
safety ;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  this  case  the  nominal  factor  ia 
excessive  (see  §  223),  while  the  real  factor  is  still  more  so  (see 
§§  671-72). 

If  the  maximum  pressure  at  the  most  compressed  joint  had  been 
more  than  the  safe  bearing  power  of  the  masonry,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  increase  the  depth  of  the  arch  stones  and  repeat 
the  entire  process.  Xotice  that  the  total  pressure  on  the  joints 
increases  from  the  crown  toward  springing,  and  that  hence  the 
depth  of  the  arch  stones  also  should  increase  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

3.  To  determine  the  degree  of  stability  against  sliding,  uotios 
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that  the  angle  between  the  resultant  pressure  on  any  joint  and 
the  joint  is  least  at  the  springing  joint ;  and  hence  the  stability 
of  this  joint  against  sliding  is  less  than  that  for  any  other.  The 
nominal  factor  of  safety  is  equal  to  the  co-efficient  of  friction 
divided  by  tan  (90°  -  72°)  =  tan  18°  =  0.33.  An  examination  of 
Table  36  (page  315)  shows  that  when  the  mortar  is  still  wet  the 
co-efficient  is  at  least  0.50  ;  and  hence  the  nominal  factor  for  the 
joint  in  question  is  at  least  1^,  and  probably  more,  while  -the  real 
factor  is  still  greater.  The  nominal  factor  for  joint  7  is  at  least  3^, 
and  that  for  joint  3  is  about  5.  There  is  little  or  no  probability  that 
an  arch  will  be  found  to  be  stable  for  rotation  and  crushing,  and 
unstable  for  sliding.  If  such  a  condition  should  occur,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  assumed  joint  could  be  changed  to  give  stability.*  The 
actual  joints  should  be  as  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  resist- 
ance as  is  consistent  with  simplicity  of  workmanship  and  with 
stability.  For  circular  arches,  it  is  ordinarily  sufficient  to  make  all 
the  joints  radial.  In  Fig.  125,  the  joints  are  radial  to  the  intrados  ; 
but  if  they  had  been  made  radial  to  the  extrados  or  to  an  intermedi- 
ate curve,  the  stability  against  sliding,  particularly  at  the  springing 
joint,  would  have  been  a  little  greater. 

891.  Special  Solution.  The  following  entirely  graphical  solution 
is  useful  when  it  is  desired  to  find  a  line  of  resistance  which  will 
pass  through  two  predetermined  points. 

For  example,  assume  that  it  is  desired  to  pass  a  line  of  resistance 
through  ^and  ^,  Fig.  126  (page  470),  the  former  being  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  middle  third  of  the  crown  joint  and  the  latter  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  middle  third  of  joint  4. 

The  value  and  positions  of  the  external  forces,  which  are  the 
same  as  those  employed  in  Fig.  125,  are  given  in  Table  59  (page 
459).  Construct  a  load  line,  as  shown  in  the  force  diagram,  by 
laying  ofiE  w^  and  h^ ,  and  u\  and  h^ ,  etc.,  in  succession,  and  drawing 
F^y  F^,  etc.  Since  the  load  is  symmetrical,  we  may  assume  that  the 
thrust  at  the  crown  is  horizontal ;  and  hence  we  may  choose  a  pole 
at  any  point,  say  P',  horizontally  opposite  0.  Draw  lines  from  P' 
to  the  extremities  of  F^,  jP,  ,  etc.  Construct  a  trial  equilibrium 
polygon  by  drawing  through  U  2l  line  parallel  to  the  line  P'O,  of 
the  force  diagram,  and  prolong  it  to  h  where  it  intersects  F^ .     From 

*  Strictly  any  change  in  the  direction  of  the  joints  will  necessitate  a  recompntatioA 
of  the  entile  problem ;  but,  except  in  extreme  cases,  snch  revision  is  unnecessary. 
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i>  tlntw  a  line  b  c  parallel  to  Ji',  of  the  force  diagram  ;  from  e,  th& 
{>Diu{  wbera  dc  intersectB  the  line  of  F,,  draw  a  line  c(2  parallel  to 
If, :  from  i/,  the  point  where  cd  interBects  F,,  draw  a  line  xie 
p«u-&llel  to  Ii\  ;  and  from  e,  the  point  where  d  e  intersects  F, ,  draw 
»  hue  tt/  parallel  to  R', .    Prolong  the  line  fe  to  y,  the  point  ia 


whi'-h  It  itiiorsivts  the  prolongation  of  I'b  :  and  then,  by  the  prin- 
in(iK-(i  I'f  i;r«i'hiciil  statics,  y  is  a  point  on  the  resultant  of  the  forces 

y, .  y.,  V,  ,iuhi  /■,. 

Till'  sis'tiim  of  the  arch  from  the  crown  joint  to  joint  4  is  at 
n'nt  uinifr  tilt'  iu-tion  of  the  crowu  thrust  T,  the  resultaut  of  the 
oitoriiit)  (I'ors.  luul  the  reaction  of  joint  4.  Since  the  first  two 
iiiti'rMvt  lit  ,;,  and  since  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  center  of 
'V  joint  4  is  at  it — the  inner  extremity  of  the  middle  third, 
i;  must  n'prcscnt  the  direction  of  the  resultant  reaction  of 
jmni  t :  iiiid  lienco  the  line  II,,  in  the  force  diagram  drawn  from 
the  iii'i'i'V  I'Xti-eniity  of  F, ,  parallel  to  a  (/,  to  an  intersection  with 
/"(',  ri'imwiits.  to  the  scale  of  the  load  line,  the  amount  of  the 
n-iti'lioii  of  joint.  4.  Then  I'O,  to  the  same  scale,  represents  the 
erowii  thrust  corresponding  to  the  line  of  resistance  passing  through 
I'  ami  (I ;   and  a  line — not  shown  in  Fig.  126— from  the  upper 
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extremity  of  F^  to  the  lower  extremity  of  F^y  would  represent,  in 
l)oth  direction  and  amount,  the  resultant  of  ^, ,  ^, ,  -F, ,  and  F^ . 

Having  found  the  thrust  at  the  crown,  complete  the  force  dia- 
gram by  drawing  the  lines  R^y  E^,  i?,,  etc.  ;  and  then  construct  a 
new  equilibrium  polygon  exactly  as  was  described  above  for  the 
trial  eqailibrium  polygon.  The  construction  may  be  continued  to 
the  springing  line.  The  equilibrium  polygon  shown  in  Fig.  126  by 
a  solid  liutj  was  obtained  in  this  way. 

The  amount  of  the  pressure  on  any  joint  is  given  by  the  length 
•of  the  corresponding  ray  in  the  force  diagram.  The  points  in  which 
the  sides  of  tne  equilibrium  polygon  cut  the  joints  are  the  centers 
•of  pressure  on  the  respective  joints.  The  stability  of  the  arch  may 
be  discussed  as  in  §  690. 

692.  One  of  the  most  useful  applications  of  the  method  described 
in  the  preceding  section  is  in  determining  the  line  of  resistance  for 
a  segmental  arch  having  a  central  angle  so  small  as  to  make  it 
obvious  that  the  joint  of  rupture  (§§  680-81)  is  at  the  springing. 

For  example,  assume  that  it  is  required  to  draw  the  line  of 
resistance  for  the  circular  arch  shown  in  Fig.  127  (p.  472).  The  span 
is  50  feet,  the  rise  10  feet,  Ihe  depth  of  voussoirs  2.5  feet,  and  the 
height  of  the  earth  above  the  summit  of  the  arch  ring  is  10  feet. 
The  angular  distance  of  the  springing  from  the  crown  is  43°  45' ; 
and  since  the  angle  of  rupture  is  nearly  always  more  than  45%  it  is 
£afe  to  assume  that  the  joint  of  rupture  is  at  the  springing. 

The  method  of  determining  the  line  of  resistance  is  the  same 
as  that  explained  in  §  691,  and  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  an 
inspection  of  Fig.  127. 

698.  tJnsymmetrical  Load.  The  design  for  an  arch  ring 
should  not  be  considered  perfect  until  it  is  found  that  the  criteria 
of  safety  (§§  668-75)  are  satisfied  for  the  dead  load  and  also  for 
overy  possible  position  of  the  live  load.  A  direct  determination  of 
the  line  of  resistance  for  an  arch  under  an  unsymmetrical  load  is 
impossible.  To  find  the  line  of  resistance  for  an  arch  under  a 
symmetrical  load,  it  was  necessary  to  make  some  assumption  con* 
cerning  (1)  the  amount  of  the  thrust,  (2)  its  point  of  application, 
and  (3)  its  direction  ;  but  when  the  load  is  unsymmetrical,  we 
neither  know  any  of  these  items  nor  can  make  any  reasonable 
hypothesis  by  which  they  can  be  determined.  For  an  unsymmetri- 
cal load  we  know  nothing  concerning  the  position  of  the  joint  of 
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rupture,  anil  know  that  the  thrust  at  the  crown  ia  neither  horizontal 
nor  applied  at  one  third  of    tlie  depth  of   that  joint   from  the 


crown ;  and  hence  the  preceding  methods  can  not  be  employed. 
When  the  load  is  not  symmetrical,  the  following  method  may  be 
employed  to  find  a  line  of  resistance  ;  but  it  gives  no  indication  aa 
to  which  of  the  many  possible  lines  of  resistance  is  the  true  one. 

Let  it  be  required  to  test  the  stability  of  a  symmetrical  srch  bar- 
ing a  uniform  live  load  covering  half  the  span.  Divide  the  arch  and 
its  load  into  sections,  as  shown  in  Fig.  128.  The  live  load  is  a  ver- 
tical force,  and  the  earth  pressure  would  give  a  horizontal  compo- 
nent. The  approximate  reduced-load  contour  for  the  vertical  forces 
is  shown  in  Fig.  128,  and  the  horizontal  and  vertical  componenta 
are  laid  off  in  the  force  diagram.  An  equilibrium  polygon  can  be 
made  to  pass  through  any  three  points  ;  and  therefore  we  may  as- 
sume three  points  for  a  trial  equilibrium  polygon, — as,  for  example, 
(1)  the  lower  limit  of  the  middle  third  of  the  joint  at  the  abutmeot 
A,  (3)  the  middle,  C,  of  the  crown  joint,  and  (3)  the  upper  limit' 
of  the  middle  third  of  the  joint  at  S, 
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Constrnct  a  force  diagram  by  layJDg  oS  the  external  forces  enc- 
ceseivel;  from  0  in  the  usual  way  (§  689),  selecting  a  pole,  P',  at  any 
point,  and  drawing  lines  connecting  P'  with  the  points  of  divisioa 
of  the  load  line.  Then,  commencing  at^,  construct  an  equilib- 
rium polygon  throogb  A,  C,  and  B',  by  the  method  explained  in 
g§  691-98. 

It  is  then  necessary  to  move  the  pole  of  the  force  diagram  in 
snch  a  my  that  the  equilibrium  polygon  will  pass  through  £  instead 
of  B'.  To  do  this,  draw  a  line  through  the  pole  P',  parallel  to  A  B' 
— the  closing  line  of  the  trial  equilibrium  polygon, — and  then 
through  if— the  intersection  of  the  preceding  line  with  the  load 
line — draw  HP  parallel  to  AB.     The  new  pole,  P,  is  at  a  point 


on  this  line  such  that  HP  is  to  the  horizontal  distance  from  P'  to 
the  load  line  as  CD'  I9  to  CD.  From  P  draw  lines  to  the  points 
of  diyision  of  the  load  line,  and  then  construct  an  equilibrium 
polygon  through  A,  C,  and  B.  If  the  resulting  line  of  resistance 
does  not  lie  within  the  middle  third,  try  some  other  position  of  the 
three  points  A,  C,  and  B  instead  of  as  above.  If  a  line  of  resistance 
can  not  be  drawn  (see  §  694)  within  the  prescribed  limits,  then  the 
section  of  the  arch  ring  must  be  changed  so  as  to  include  the  line 
of  resistance  within  the  limits. 

604.  Criterion.  If  the  line  of  resistance,  when  constructed  by 
any  of  the  preceding  methods,  does  not  lie  within  the  middle  third 
of  the  arch  ring,  the  following  process  may  be  employed  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  possible,  or  not,  to  draw  a  line  of  resistance  in 
the  middle  third. 

Aamme,  for  example,  that  the  line  of  resistance  of  Fig.  129  lies 
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outside  of  the  middle  third  at  a  and  b.     Next  draw  a  line  ot  resist- 
aoce  through  c  and  d,   the  points  where 
'  normals  from  a  and  h  intersect  the  out«f 
aud  inner  boundary  of  the  middle  third 
respectively.     To  pass  a  line  of  reBistiince 
through  c  and  d,  it  ia  necessary  to  dettsr*  1 
mine  the  vulue  and  jjoint  of  application  of  I 
the    corresponding    crown    thrust.     The  | 
condition  which  makes  the  line  of  roaist-  < 
an ce  puss  through  c  is;  the  thrust  multi- 
Fio.  isB.  PLIED  BT  the  Vertical  distance  of  its  point 

of  application  above  c  is  equal  to  the  load  on  the  joint  at  c  multi-   ' 
PLIED  BY  its  horizontal  distance  from  e.     The  condition  that  makes  1 
the  line  of  resistance  paas  through  d  is:   the  thrust  multiplied 
BY  the  snm  of  the  distance  its  point  of  application  is  above  c  and 
of  the  vertical  distance  between  rand  d  is  EiiUXL  to  the  toad  on  i 
the  joint  at  d  multiplied  by  ite  horizontal  distance  from  d.     These   | 
conditions  give  two  equations  which  contain  two  unknown  quanti- 
ties— the  thrust  and  the  distance  its  point  of  application  is  abovu  c. 
After  solving  these  equations,  the  lino  of  rcsistiince  can  bo  drawn 
by  any  of  the  methods  already  explained. 

If  this  new  line  of  resistance  lies  entirely  within  the  prescribed 
limits,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  possible  to  draw  a  line  of  resistance 
therein  ;  but  if  the  second  line  does  not  lie  within  the  prescribed 
limits,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  a  line  of  resistance  can  be  drawn 
therein.  The  possibility  of  finding,  by  a  third  or  subsequent  trial, 
a  line  of  resistance  within  the  limits  can  not,  in  general,  be  answered 
definitely,  siuce  such  a  possibility  depends  upon  the  form  of  the 
section  of  the  arch  ring. 

If  the  line  of  resistance  drawn  through  P^and  Fgoes  outside  of 
the  arch  ring  beyond  the  extradoa  only,  as  at  a,  the  second  line  of 
resistance  should  be  drawn  through  c  and  V;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  goes  outside  below  the  intrados  only,  as  at  b,  the  second 
line  should  be  drawn  through  U  and  d. 

69S.  ScHErPLEX'B  Theoey.*  This  theory  is  the  one  most  fre- 
quently employed.  It  ts  based  upon  the  hypothesis  of  least  crown 
thrust  (g§  678-82),  and  assumes  that  the  external  forces  are  verticaL 


*  S«e  the  second  f  oot-ttote  page  4S0. 
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This  theory  ia  frequently  referred  to  as  assnming  that  the  arch 
stones  are  iDCompreaeible;  but,  fairly  conaidered,  ench  ia  not  the 
case.  Dr.  Scheffler  developB  the  theory  of  the  podtioD  of  the  line 
of  preasnrea  for  incompresBible  vouaaoirs;  bnt  subsequently  states 
that  the  compressibility  of  the  arch  stones  causes  the  line  of  resist- 
ance to  retreat  within  the  arch  ring  at  points  where  it  would  other- 
wise reach  the  edge.  He  also  says  that,  if  aline  of  resistance  can 
be  drawn  within  the  arch  ring,  that  nowhere  approaches  nearer  the 
edges  ot  the  joint  than  one  fourth  of  its  depth,  the  stability  of  the 
arch  is  assured. 

This  theory  will  be  illustrated  by  two  examples. 

696.  First  Example.  Assume  that  it  is  required  to  determine, 
in  accordance  with  this  theory,  the  line  of  resistance  for  the  circular 
aegmental  arch  shown  in  Fig.  130,     The  span  is  50  feet,  and  the 


rise  is  10  feet.  The  vousBoirs  are  2  feet  C  inches  deep,  and  the 
spandrel  wall  rises  2  feet  10  inches  above  the  summit  of  the  arch 
ring.  In  this  example  wo  will  follow  the  explanation  used  by 
Scheffler.* 

The  first  step  is  to  find  the  amount  and  the  point  of  application 

of  the  resultant  of  the  external  forces  acting  on  the  portion  of  the 

arch  above  the  successiye  jointa.     Divide  the  semi-arch  and  the 

spandrel  wall  into  any  convenient  number  of  parts  by  vortical  lines 

•  C«ln'«  "  Fractlcal  Theoiy  of  the  Arob,"  pp.  SS-M. 
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through  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  and  K,  as  shown.  The  positions  ot  tho  act-  I 
ual  jointa  are  HBsutiied  to  be  not  yet  fised;  but,  for  temporary  par-  I 
poBoa,  issume  radial  joints  to  be  drawn  through  F,  G,  II,  I,  J,  I 
and  E.  Then  tlie  load  on  any  part  of  the  arch  is  assumed  to  W  I 
proportional  to  the  area  above  it, — for  exampki,  the  load  on  GMOR-  J 
is  assnmed  to  be  proportional  to  the  area  CNFD.*  I 

Having  determined  the  area  representing  the  loads,  it  ia  tfaenr  I 
necessary  to  determine  (1)  the  numerical  values  of  the  several  loads  I 
and  the  distances  of  their  ctntors  of  gravity  from  a  vertical  through  I 
the  crown,  and  (2)  the  amount  and  the  position  of  the  center  of  1 
gravity  of  the  loa^is  above  any  joint.  The  steps  necessary  for  this  J 
are  given  in  Table  60.  j 

The  qnautities  in  column  2  of  Table  60  are  the  lengths  of  the  I 
medial  lines  of   the  several   trapezoids.     Column  6   contains   tlio    ' 

■  Notice  that  really  tliH  load  on  the  joint  SU,  tor  example,  la  SHSFGR,  and  not  J 
VSPD  aa  above.  The  urror  la  least  oeiir  the  crown  of  flat  HegmoDial  arches,  imd  I 
greabKt  near  the  Bpringlog  of  aeml-ch'cular  oni!».  The  error  eould  be  eliminated  (t)  J 
by  Qnditis  the  welglits  of  OPXH  and  BOSS  separately  and  comblnlnii  tbem  into  I 
a  single  resultant  for  the  weight  on  lh«  lolnt  SB,  aa  waa  done  in  fBSl;  or  fi)  br  J 
drairlng  the  arah  to  a  large  acale  on  thick  paper  and  cutting  out  the  Beverol  sli-^tled  I 
figurfg  which  represent  the  loadi^  when  the  uniounls  ot  the  Eeverat  loads  ejin  be 
determined  readily  (rom  the  welghta  ot  corresponding  eectlona  ot  the  paper,  and  tbe 
center  ot  gravity  ot  each  section  can  be  found  b;  balancing  it  on  a  knlte  edge. 

Scbeffler  gives  the  tollowlng  empirical  and  apprgxlmale  method  of  altering  th» 
position  ot  the  joints  to  correct  thia  error.  Let  DCO.  Fig.  lU,  be  the  side  of  the 
trapezoid,  and   CU  the  uncorrected  Joint.    From  b,  the  middle  point  of  OH,  draw 


Fio.  lai. 
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bD ;  and  draw  8c  paniltet  to  bD,  and  eh  parallel  to  CZT  Then  will  eA  be  Uie  corrected 
Joint.  Converaely,  having  given  the  Joint  CJl,  Fig.  133,  to  Bnd  the  Bld«  of  the  tr«pe- 
lold  which  limits  the  portion  of  the  load  upon  It,  throagh  Cdnw  DO  vertical,  and 
draw  (^  parallel  to  iJ6  <b  being  the  middle  point  ot  OH)  ;  then,  from  g,  draw  dg  ver- 
tical, and  we  have  Uie  deali«d  side  of  the  trapesold. 
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Aftucaxior  of  Bohkffler's  Theory  to  tbb  Arch  Rma  bhowk  n 
Fig.  ISO,  pagk  4TS. 
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prodacts  of  the  nnmbers  in  columns  4  and  5.  Column  7  contains 
the  continued  surae  of  the  quantities  in  column  4.  Column  8  con- 
tains tbe  continued  sums  of  the  quantities  in  column  6.  Column  9 
is  tonnd  by  tbe  principle  of  analytical  mechanics  :  tbe  distance 
of  the  center  of  parallel  forces  from  any  point  is  equal  to  the  svm 
of  tbe  moments  of  tbe  several  forces  about  that  point  divided  ly 
the  anm  of  the  several  forces ;  and  hence  tbe  numbers  in  column 
9  are  found  by  dividing  the  quantities  in  column  8  by  the  corre- 
sponding quantity  in  column  7. 

697.  llie  second  step  is  to  find  the  minimum  thrust  wbich 
applied  at  17  ( UF  =  ^  FE)  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  semi-arch 
from  rotating.  The  origin  of  moments  is  considered  as  being  in 
the  sncceesive  joints  at  one  third  of  tbe  depth  of  each  from  the 
intnidoB. 

If  T=  the  thrust  and  y  =  its  arms,  and  W=  the  load  above 
any  joint  and  a;  =  its  arm,  then  for  equilibrium  about  any  joint 


Wx 


(13) 


It  is  n^irad  to  find  the  maximum  value  of  T. 
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T!ie  B'— in  terms  of  the  weight  of  a  cubic  fool  of  the  masonry — 
for  each  joint  ie  the  corresponding  nnmber  in  column  7  of  Table  60, 
and  is  for  conYenience  repeated  in  column  2  of  tlie  table  below.  The 
X  for  each  joint  is  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  resultant  of 
the  load  above  each  joint  and  the  center  of  moments  for  that  joint; 
and  is  equal  to  the  horizontal  distance  from  U  to  the  points  1,  3, 
etc.,  mitiuH  the  respective  quantities  in  column  9  of  Table  CO. 
The  first  of  these  quantities  is  given  in  o-olumn  3  of  Table  61,  the 
second  in  column  4,  and  their  difference  in  column  5,  The  y  for 
tach  joint  is  given  in  column  fl  of  Table  61,  The  valne  of  the 
thrust,  obtained  bysnbEtituting  the  above  data  succoBsively  in  equa^ 
tion  (13)  aud  solving,  is  given  in  column  T  of  Table  CI. 


ApTLICATIOK  of  BCHEFFLKR'a  TOEOKY  TO  TOR  ABCB  ItlNG  S 
Fia.  130,  FAOB  473. 
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The  horizontal  thrust  for  joint  6  is  the  greatest,  and  hence  that 
joint  is  the  joint  of  rupture.  This  result  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, since  the  angle  of  rupture  ordinarily  varies  between  45° 
and  60°  (see  last  paragraph  of  §  682,  page  463),  while  the  angular 
distance  of  joint  6  from  the  crown  is  only  43°  35'. 

698.  The  second  step  is  to  construct  the  line  of  resistance. 

To  find  the  center  of  preBsure  on  joint  1,  Fig.  130,  page  475,  draw 
a  horizontal  line  through  U,  and  lay  off,  to  any  convenient  scale,  a 
distance  Ua  to  the  left  equal  to  the  first  quantity  in  column  4  of 
Table  61,     a  is  a  point  through  which  the  weight  of  DEQP* 

*  A«tQmed  to  b«  eqiul  to  RStiPO  (bob  toot-note,  page  474. 
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acts.  Lay  off^  vertically,  a  distance  ab  equal  to  the  first  quantity 
in  column  2  of  Table  61 ;  this  line  represents  the  weight  of  the  first 
voussoir  and  the  load  resting  upon  it.  From  b  lay  off,  horizontally 
to  the  right,  a  distance  be  equal  to  the  last  quantity  in  column  7  of 
Table  61.  This  line  represents  the  horizontal  pressure  at  the  crown. 
Then,  by  the  principle  of  the  triangle  of  forces,  a  line  ca  repre- 
sents the  resultant  pressure  on  the  joint  R0\  and  this  line  pro-^ 
longed  intersects  the  joint  RO  dX  d,  which  is,  therefore,  the  center 
of  pressure  on  that  joint. 

To  find  the  center  of  pressure  on  the  second  joint,  lay  off  from 
Uy  horizontally  to  the  left,  a  distance  equal  to  the  second  quantity 
in  column  4  of  Table  61;  erect  a  vertical  equal  to  the  second  quan- 
tity in  column  2 ;  and  from  the  point  thus  found  lay  off,  horizon* 
tally  to  the  right,  a  quantity  equal  to  the  last  quantity  in  column  7. 
Then  draw  the  third  side  of  the  triangle  of  forces,  and  prolong  it 
until  it  intersects  the  joint  at  e. 

By  a  similar  construction,  the  centers  of  pressure  for  the  several 
joints  are  determined  to  be  U,  d,  e,  /,  g,  h,  and  6,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
130.  A  line  joining  these  points  is  the  line  of  resistance  (not  shown 
in  the  figure). 

699.  The  preceding  method  of  drawing  the  line  of  resistance 
has  two  advantages :  (1)  The  center  of  pressure  on  any  joint  may 
be  found  at  once;  and  (2)  any  small  error  in  draughting  is  confined 
to  the  joint  where  it  first  occurs.  Notice,  however,  that  the  method 
is  applicable  only  when  the  horizontal  component  of  the  pressure  on 
the  several  joints  is  constant ;  that  is,  this  method  is  applicable  only 
when  the  external  forces  are  assumed  to  be  vertical. 

Having  determined  the  line  of  resistance  by  the  above  method, 
the  stability  of  the  arch  can  be  discussed  as  described  in  §  690. 

700.  Second  Example.  Let  us  construct,  according  to  this 
theory,  the  line  of  resistance  for  the  semi-arch  shown  in  Fig.  133, 
page  480,  which  is  the  same  one  discussed  in  §  681,  where  it  was 
shown  that  joint  4  is  the  joint  of  rupture,  and  that,  if  the  horizon- 
tal forces  be  disregarded,  the  maximum  crown  thrust  is  8,748 
pounds  (see  Table  59,  page  459). 

The  crown  thrust  is  laid  off,  to  any  convenient  scale,  from  8 
to  0  ;  and  the  loads  as  given  in  Table  59  are  laid  off,  to  the  same 
■cale^   successively  from  0  downwards.     The    remainder    of    the 
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ooustruction^showu    by   dash    lines — ia   exactly   similar  to  tliat'^ 
described  in  g  689  in  connection  with  Pig.  135,  page  467. 


701.  Erroneoni  Application.  Frequently  the  principle  of  the' 
joint  of  rupture  is  entirely  and  improperly  neglected  in  applying 
this  theory;  that  is  to  say,  the  crovn  thrust  employed  in  determia- 
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ing  the  line  of  resistance  is  that  which  would  produce  equilibrium 
of  rotation  about  the  springmg  line,  instead  of  that  which  would 
produce  equilibrium  about  the  Joint  of  rupture.     For  example, 

instead  of  employing  the  maximum  value  in  the column  of 

Table  59,  page  469,  the  last  quantity  in  that  column  is  used. 

The  line  of  resistance  obtained  by  this  method  is  shown  in  Fig. 
133  (page  480)  by  the  dotted  line,  the  crown  thrust  (5,990,  as  com- 
puted in  Table  59,  page  459)  being  laid  off  from  C  to  0,  to  the  scale 
employed  in  laying  off  the  load  line. 

702.  The  error  of  this  method  is  shown,  incidentally,  in  §§  678- 
82  and  §§  688-701,  and  needs  no  further  explanation. 

The  amount  of  the  error  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  133.  According 
to  this  analysis,  the  line  of  resistance  is  tangent  to  the  intrados, 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  arch  can  not  stand  for  a  moment. 
However,  many  such  arches  do  stand,  and  carry  a  heavy  railroad 
traffic  without  any  signs  of  weakness  ;  and  further,  any  reasonable 
method  of  analysis  shows  that  the  arch  is  not  only  safe,  but  even 
extravagantly  so  (§  690). 

This  method  of  analysis  certainly  accounts  for  some,  and  per- 
haps many,  of  the  excessively  heavy  arches  built  in  the  past.  For 
example,  compare  8  and  9,  17  and  18,  33  and  34,  52  and  54,  etc., 
of  Table  63  (page  502). 

703.  Beliability  of  Scheffler's  Theory.  For  the  sake  of  com- 
parisons, the  line  of  resistance  according  to  the  Rational  Theory 
(§§  688-94),  as  determined  in  Fig.  125  (page  467),  is  shown  in  Fig. 
133  by  the  solid  lines.  (Notice  that  Fig.  133  gives  the  lines  of  re- 
sistance, and  not  the  equilibrium  polygons  as  in  Fig.  125.)  In  this 
particular  case,  the  difference  between  the  two  lines  above  the  joint 
of  rupture  is  not  material ;  but  the  difference  below  that  joint  has 
a  very  important  effect  upon  the  thickness  of  the  arch  at  the  spring- 
ing, and  also  upon  the  thickness  of  the  abutment  (§  712). 

If  the  maximum  ratio  of  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical  compo- 
nent of  the  external  forces  (see  first  paragraph  on  page  460)  had 
been  employed  in  determining  the  crown  thnist  and  the  line  of 
resistance,  there  would  have  been  a  material  difference  in  the  posi- 
tion of  both  the  joint  of  rupture  and  the  line  of  resistance  above 
that  joint.  Although  the  horizontal  components  of  the  external 
forces  can  not  be  accurately  determined,  any  theory  that  disregards 
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the  existence  of  these  forces  can  not  be  considered  more  than  a 
loose  approximation. 

704.  Eakkike's  Theobt.  Although  this  theory  has  long  been 
before  the  public  and  is  in  some  respects  much  superior  to  the  one 
in  common  use,  it  is  comparatively  but  little  employed  in  practice. 
This  is  probably  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  Rankine's 
discussion  of  the  theory  of  the  masonry  arch  is  not  very  simple  nor 
very  clearly  stated,  besides  being  distributed  throughout  various 
parts  of  his  works.* 

Rankine  determines  the  thrust  at  the  crown  by  Navier's  princi- 
ple (§  G85) ;  but  he  makes  no  special  assumption  as  to  the  point  of 
application  of  this  thrust,  further  than  to  assume  that  if  a  line  of 
resistance  can  be  drawn  anywhere  within  the  middle  third  of  the 
arch  ring,  the  arch  is  stable. 

In  that  part  of  his  books  which  precedes  the  discussion  of  arches, 
Rankine  investigates  the  various  curves  which  a  cord  will  assume 
under  different  distributions  of  the  load  ;  and  subsequently  adopts 
these  curves  as  the  form  which  the  line  of  resistance  of  an  arch 
similarly  loaded  should  have.  The  discussion  of  these  curves  con- 
stitutes the  most  valuable  part  of  his  investigations  concerning  the 
stability  of  tlie  masonry  arch. 

705.  Curvature  of  the  Linear  Arch.  Tlie  curves  assumed  by 
a  cord  under  the  various  conditions  of  loading,  can  be  applied  to 
linear  arches  (the  line  of  resistance  of  actual  arches)  by  imagining 
that  the  curve  of  the  cord  is  reversed,  and  that  the  cord  itself  is 
replaced  by  a  thin  metal  strip,  which,  like  the  cord,  shall  be  prac- 
tically without  transverse  strength,  but  which,  unlike  the  cord, 
shall  be  able  at  every  point  to  resist  a  compressive  force  in  the  di- 
rection of  its  length.  Tlie  amount  and  distribution  of  the  external 
forces  are  the  same  in  both  cases  ;  but  with  the  cord  they  act  out- 
ward, while  with  the  linear  arch  thev  act  inward.  The  formulas 
and  diagrams  are  essentially  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  curves 
assumed  by  a  suspended  cord  under  various  distributions  of  the 
load  will  now  be  briefly  considered.  In  each  case  it  will  be  assumed 
that  the  ends  of  the  suspended  cord  and  also  of  the  corresponding 
linear  arch  are  in  the  same  horizontal  line. 

I.  If  the  cord  is  acted  upon  by  vertical  loads  distributed  uni- 
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formly  along  the  horizontal^  it  will  assume  the  form  of  a  parabola. 
This  case  does  not  occur  with  masonry  arches. 

2.  If  the  load  is  vertical  and  distributed  uniformly  along  the 
curve,  the  resulting  curve  is  the  common  catenary,  of  which  the 
equation  is 

y  =  ^[B^  +  E'^), (13) 

in  which  y  is  the  ordinate  to  any  point,  m  the  ordinate  to  the  apex, 
B  the  base  of  the  Naperian  logarithms,  and  x  the  abscissa  corre- 
sponding to  y.  Approximately,  this  case  may  occur  with  masonry 
arches,  since  the  above  law  of  loading  is  nearly  that  of  an  arch 
whose  intrados  is  the  common  catenary  and  which  supports  a  span- 
drel wall  of  masonry  having  a  horizontal  upper  surface  (see  2,  page 
445). 

3.  Three  points  fix  the  common  catenary ;  and  hence,  if  the  posi- 
tion of  the  springing  lines  and  the  crown  are  assumed,  the  depth  of 
the  load  at  the  crown  is  fixed  by  the  equation  of  the  curve.  This 
limitation  would  often  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  common  cate- 
nary in  building  arches.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  Rankino  trans- 
forms the  common  catenary  by  the  principle  of  what  he  calls  paral- 
lel projections,  i.  e.,  by  increasing  or  decreasing  one  set  of  the 
rectangular  co-ordinates  to  the  curve  without  changing  the  other, 
and  obtains  the  transformed  catenary.  The  equation  of  the 
carve  is 

y  =  |?|^^  +  ^-i^|,     .....     (14) 

in  which  y^  is  the  ordinate  to  the  apex,  and  m  is  the  modulus  of  the 
curve  and  is  found  by  the  formula 

m  = .    .    .     (16) 


i.jP.i.g.(i  +  /|;-:) 


The  determination  of  values  of  y  by  equation  (14)  is  not  easy  except 
with  either  a  table  of  Naperian  logarithms  or  a  table  of  results 
deduced  therefrom,  and  even  then  it  is  tedious. 

With  this  curve  we  may  assume  the  springing  lines,  the  crown, 
and  the  depth  of  load  at  the  crown,  and  then  compute  the  curve  of 
equilibrium.  The  transformed  catenary  differs  from  a  circular  arc 
between  the  same  points  only  in  being  slightly  (and  frequently  only 
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very  alightly)  sharper  in  the  liaunohes ;  and  hence  it  is  not  nei 
sary  to  discuas  it  further.* 

4.  If  the  load  is  uniform  and  normal  at  ererj  point,  the  currfr 
of  equilibrium  is  plainly  a  circle.  An  example  of  this  case  would  b» 
iin  empty  masonry  shaft  standing  in  water. 

5.  The  ellipse  is  the  form  ussumotl  by  a  cord  under  a  load  com- 
posed of  horizontal  and  vertical  components  which  are  congtontj 
along  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  hut  which  differ  from  each 
other  in  intensity.  There  is  no  case  in  ordinary  practice  where  the 
pressnres  upon  an  arch  are  strictly  identical  with  those  which  givfr 
ftn  elliptical  curve  of  equilibrium.  The  curve  of  equilibrium  of  ^ 
tunnel  arch  through  earth,  when  the  depth  below  the  surface  ii 
great  compared  with  the  rise  of  the  arch  itself,  approximates  to  an> 
ellipse.  The  load  is  nearly  uniform  along  the  horizontal,  while  tiw 
horizontal  force  at  any  point  is  some  fractional  part  of  the  vertical 
one  at  the  same  point ;  and  therefore  the  horizontal  forces  ar« 
nearly  uniform.  It  is  readily  shown  that  the  intensity  (the  preseiire 
per  unit  of  area  perpendicular  to  the  force)  of  the  vortical  com- 
ponent i>  to  that  of  the  horisoutal  component  as  the  square  of  tlie 
vertical  diameter  of  the  ellipse  is  lo  the  square  of  its  horizontal 
diameter ;  f  that  is  to  say. 


the  horizontal  axis  _  ./intensity  of  horizontal  component 
the  vertical  axis  ~  intensity  of  vertical  component  ' 
6.  If  the  forces  acting  on  the  linear  arch  are  normal  and 
increase  in  intensity  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  points  of 
application  from  a  horizontal  line,  the  curve  is  a  Ay<Jr(U<a/ic  arcA. 
A  tunnel  under  water  is  an  example  of  this  method. of  loading. 
The  form  of  the  curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  134,  of  which  only  the  portion 

,    5 BA  C  is  available  in  the  construction  of 

arches.    The  equation  of  the  cnrre  is 

p  p  =  w pt  p,  =  a  eenstanl,    .  (17) 

^  in  which  p  is  the  normal  pressure  on  a 
unit  area  at  any  point,  p  the  radius  of 
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*  For  two  nnmerlcal  examples  of  the  metbod  of  employlDg  the  tr&nstortned  (Mo- 
narr  In  Ote  iestga  or  an  &rcb,  see  sn  article  by  W.  H.  Booth  In  Van  NoMruid'a 
Eoflln'g  Mag. ,  vol.  ml,  pp.  1-10 ;  and  for  another,  see  an  editorial  In  Biigautrinir 
JVfOT,  vol.  xrtll,  p.  379. 

t  Bankine'B  Civil  EnglDeertag,  p.  30G. 
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coirature  at  the  same  pointy  y  the  distance  from  the  line  0  (the 
surface)  to  any  point,  p©  and  y^  the  values  of  p  and  y  for  the  point 
Ay  and  w  the  weight  of  a  unit  of  volume  of  the  loading. 

"  The  true  semi-ellipse  of  a  given  span  and  rise  differs  from  the 
hydrostatic  arch  by  being  of  somewhat  sliarper  curvature  at  the 
crown  and  springing  and  of  somewhat  flatter  curvature  at  the 
haunches,  and  by  enclosing  a  somewhat  less  area.  The  application 
of  the  hydrostatic  arch  to  practice  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  every 
arch,  after  having  been  built,  subsides  at  the  crown,  and  spreads, 
or  tends  to  spread,  at  the  haunches,  which  therefore  press  horizon- 
tally against  the  filling  of  the  spandrels  ;  from  which  it  is  inferred 
as  probable  that,  if  an  arch  be  built  of  a  figure  suited  to  equilibrium 
under  fluid  pressure — L  e,,  pressure  of  equal  intensity  in  all  direc- 
tions,— it  will  spread  horizontally,  and  compress  the  masonry  of  the 
spandrels  until  the  horizontal  pressure  at  each  point  becomes  of 
equal  intensity  to  the  vertical  pressure,  and  is  therefore  suflicient  to 
keep  the  arch  in  equilibrio."  * 

7.  If  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  components  of  the  normal 
force  differ  from  each  other  but  both  vary  as  the  distance  of  the 
point  of  application  from  a  horizontal  line,  the  curve  of  equilbrium 
is  the  geostatic  arch.  An  arch  in  clean  dry  sand  is  the  best  example 
of  this  form  of  loading.  The  geostatic  arch  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  hydrostatic  arch  that  the  ellipse  does  to  the  circle.  The 
geostatic  curve  can  be  produced  from  that  of  the  hydrostatic  curve 
by  increasing  or  decreasing  one  set  of  ordinates  without  altering  the 
other.  If  Pa  be  the  horizontal  intensity  of  the  forces  acting  on  the 
hydrostatic  arch  and  p\  be  that  for  the  geostatic  arch,  then 
p^  =  cp'^ ;  and  if  x  is  the  horizontal  diameter  at  any  point  of 
the  hydrostatic  curve  and  x'  the  same  for  the  geostatic,  then 
of  :=zcx.\ 

8.  Rankine  next  discusses  the  following  more  general  problem  : 
"  Given  the  curve  of  a  linear  arch  and  the  vertical  components  of  a 
symmetrical  load,  to  find  the  intensity  and  distribution  of  the 
horizontal  components  necessary  to  produce  equilibrium. 

♦  Ranldne'8  Civil  Engrlneering,  pp.  419-20. 

t  For  a  numerical  example  of  the  method  of  employing  the  geostatic  curye  for  the 
Intradofl  of  tunnel  arches,  see  an  article—"  The  Employment  of  Mathematical  Curvet 
as  the  Intrados  of  Arches  '*— by  W.  H.  Booth  in  Van  Nostrand's  Engin'g  Mag.,  toL. 
pp.  85MK). 
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■                   "Lot  V 

=  the  vertical  load  on  any  arc  /)(?,— rep reat-n  ted  iu 
Fig.  135  by  the  line  EG; 

=  the  vertical  load  on  the  semi-arch  AC; 

^B 

=  the  horizontal  load  on  any  arc  /JC',— represented  by 
the  line  GI\  Fig.  135;' 

^H 

=  the  horizontal  load  on  the  semi-arch  A  C; 

^H 

=  the  compression  at  the  crown  C,— represented  by  tho 
line  A-r,  Fig.  135; 

^H 

=  the  compreeaion  on  the  rib  at  any  point  D, — repre- 
Bented  hy  FD,  Fig.  135  ; 

^H 

=  the  intensity  of  the  horizontal  force,  i.  e.,  the  force 

^B 

per  unit  of  area  perpendicular  to  its  lino  of  action; 

=  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  force; 

^H 

=  the  value  of  p,  at  the  croivn  C; 

^H 

=  the  radius  of  ciirvatnre  at  the  cnjwn  C; 

^^B 

=  the  angle  that  the  tangent  of  the  linear  arch  at  any 
point  makes  with  the  horizontal, — that  is,  i  =  the 

angle  EDO,  Fig.  135. 

lljili                          41 

V-['p,dx] (IS) 

C=  V cosec  t; (19) 

ff=  Tcoti; (20) 


dH 

'  dy  '~ 


li(rcoti') 
dy       = 


■  dyl 


dy 


(21) 


-'  The  integration  constant  for  (21)  ia  ff» ;  and  is  found  by  equa- 
tion (11),  page  465,  which,  in  the  alx>Te  nomenclature,  becomes 

H,=r,p," (32) 
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However,  before  concluding  this  phase  of  the  discussion  of 
arches,  it  is  well  to  state  that  the  only  arches  in  common  use  are 
the  circular — either  semi-circular  or  segmental — and  the  elliptic. 

706.  Stability  of  any  Proposed  Arch.  To  apply  the  preceding 
principles  in  designing  an  arch,  it  is  necessary  to  know  both  the 
vertical  and  the  horizontal  forces  acting  on  the  arch.  Rankine 
assumes*  (1)  that  the  vertical  force  acting  on  any  part  is  the  weight 
of  the  masonry,  earth,  or  other  load  vertically  above  the  same ;  and 
(2)  that  the  horizontal  pressure  of  earth  is  given  by  the  formula 

,1— sin0t  /^«x 

P»=wd^    ,     .     V^', (23) 

1  +  sm  0  ^     ' 

in  which  pgg  is  the  horizontal  intensity  at  any  point,  to  the  weight  of 
a  unit  of  the  earth,  d  the  depth  of  earth  over  the  point,  and  <fr  the 
angle  of  repose.  In  the  above  nomenclature,  tl»e  vertical  inten- 
sity is 

Py=wd. (24) 

By  an  application  of  these  two  principles  are  to  be  determined  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  the  vertical  and  the  horizontal  forces 
acting  on  the  arch;  and  then  the  equilibrium  curve  corresponding 
to  this  form  of  loading  (see  §  705)  is  to  be  adopted  for  the  intrados 
of  the  proposed  arch. 

For  an  example,  take  the  case  of  an  arch  under  a  high  bank  of 
earth  whose  angle  of  repose  is  30°.  Strictly,  the  curve  of  equi- 
librium is  the  geostatic  arch  (see  paragraph  7,  §  705) ;  but  it  will 
be  more  simple  and  sufficiently  exact,  if  we  assume  it  to  be  an 
ellipse,  which  is  equivalent  to  assuming  that  the  rise  of  the  arch  is 
inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  depth  of  earth  over  it.  The 
intrados  is  then  to  be  an  ellipse  in  which 

the  vertical  axis    __  a/Pv  _»  i/l  +  sin  0  _     r^ 
the  horizontal  axis  "       p^,  ~~  '^  I  —  ain  <f>~       '  '     ^     ^ 

"If  the  earth  is  firm,  and  little  liable  to  be  disturbed,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  half-span — or  horizontal  semi-axis — to  the  rise — or  ver- 

*  Clyfl  Engineering,  p.  434. 

t  lUnkina  states  (CivU  Engineering,  p.  S20)  that  the  horizontal  pressure  can  not 

be  greaiir  tban  w  ^  ,  nor  2en  than  w  A-^^-.    Notice  that  the  yalae  employed 

above  is  the  minimum. 
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tical  semi-axia— may  be  made  greater  than  ia  given  by  the  preced- 
ing equation,  and  the  earth  will  still  resist  the  udditional  horizontal 
thrust ;  but  tliat  proportion  should  never  be  made  less  than  the 
value  given  by  the  equation,  or  the  aides  of  the  archway  will  be  in 
danger  of  being  forced  iuwarda."  * 

"There  are  numerous  cases  in  which  the  form  of  the  linear  rib 
suited  to  Bustain  a  given  load  may  at  once  be  adopted  for  the  in-  ■ 
trades  of  a  real  arch  for  sustaining  the  same  load,  with  sufficient 
^  exactness  for  practical  purposes.  The  follow- 
is  the  test  whether  this  method  is  appli- 
cable in  any  given  case.  Let  A  CB  in  Fig. 
136  be  one  half  of  the  ideal  rib  which  it  is 
proposed  to  adopt  as  the  iutradoa  of  a  real 
arch.  Dniw  An  normal  to  the  rib  at  the 
bijfe  crown,  so  as  to  i-epreeent  a  length  not  ex- 

Fi8.  iM.  ceeding  two  thirds  of  the  intended  depth  of 

the  keystone.  Draw  a  normal  Bb  at  the  springing  of  a  length 
such  tluit 

Sb  _  thrust  along  rib  at  A  „  , 
Aa  ~  thrust  along  ribat  B' 


(16) 


The  thrust  at  A  is  found  by  equation  (11),  page  465  ;  and  the  thrust 
at  any  other  point  is  given  by  equation  (19),  page  486.  Coiislriici 
a  line  acb  such  that  its  perpendicular  distance  from  the  intrados  at 
any  point,  cC,  is  inversely  as  the  thrust  along  the  rib  at  that  point. 
Then  if  acb  lies  within  the  middle  third  of  the  proposed  arch  ring, 
the  ideal  rib  A  CB  is  of  a  suitable  form  for  the  intrados. 

707.  Bankine's  general  method  of  determining  the  stability  of 
a  proposed  arch  is  aa  follows:  I 

"The  first  step  towards  determining  whether  a  proposed  arch 
will  be  stable,  is  to  assume  a  linear  arch  parallel  to  the  intrados  or 
soffit  of  the  proposed  arch,  and  loaded  vertically  with  the  same 
weight,  distributed  in  the  same  manner.  Then  by  equation  (31), 
pige  486,  determine  either  a  general  expression,  or  a  aeries  of  val- 
ues, of  the  intensity  p^  of  the  conjugate  pressure,  horizontal  or 
oblique  as  the  case  may  be,  required  to  keep  the  arch  in  eqnilibrio 

*  Ranklae'B  CItU  EogiDeering,  p.  431. 
I  Ibid.,  p.  417. 
t  lIHd.,  pp.  431-32. 
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under  the  giyen  vertical  load.  If  that  pressure  is  nowhere  nega- 
tive, a  oorye,  similar  to  the  assumed  aroh,  drawn  through  the  middle 
of  the  arch  ring  will  be^  either  exactly  or  very  nearly,  the  line  of 
pressure  of  the  proposed  arch;  p^  will  represent,  either  exactly  or 
very  nearly,  the  intensity  of  the  lateral  pressure  which  the  real 
arch,  tending  to  spread  outwards  under  its  load,  will  exert  at  each 
point  against  its  spandrel  and  abutments;  and  the  thrust  along  the 
linear  arch  at  each  point  will  be  the  thrust  of  the  real  arch  at  the 
corresponding  joint. 

'^  On  the  other  hand,  if  p^  has  some  negative  values  for  the 
assumed  linear  arch,  there  must  be  a  pair  of  points  in  that  arch 
where  that  quantity  changes  from  positive  to  negative,  and  is  equal 
to  nothing.  The  angle  of  inclination  %  at  that  point,  called  the 
niigU  of  rupture,  is  to  be  determined  by  placing  the  second  member 
of  equation  (21),  page  486,  equal  to  zero  and  solving  for  cot  t.  The 
corresponding  joints  in  the  real  arch  are  called  the  joints  of  rup* 
ture ;  and  it  is  below  those  joints  that  conjugate  pressure*  from 
without  is  required  to  sustain  the  arch  and  that  consequently  the 
backing  must  be  built  with  squared  side- joints. 

"In  Fig.  137,  let  BCA  represent  one  half  of  a  symmetrica.: 
arch,  KLDE  an  abutment,  and  G 
the  joint  of  rupture — found  by  the 
method  already  described.  The  point 
of  rupture,  which  is  the  center  of  re- 
sistance of  the  joint  of  rupture,  is 
somewhere  within  the  middle  third 
of  the  depth  of  that  joint;  and  from 
that  point  down  to  the  springing  joint 
B,  the  line  of  pressure  is  a  curve  sim- 
ilar to  the  assumed  linear  arch,  and  C> 
parallel  to  the  intrados,  being  kept  in  ^^'  ^^' 

equilibrio  by  the  lateral  pressure  between  the  arch,  and  its  spandrel 
and  abutment. 

"  From  the  joint  of  rupture  C  to  the  crown  A,  the  figure  of  the 
true  line  of  pressure  is  determined  by  the  condition  that  it  shall  be 


*  A  mfaras  vahie  of  p*  win  correepoDd  to  an  outward  pull,  and  conflequently  tlM 
**t^M*^  below  the  Joint  of  rapture  should  be  caiMkble  of  reeisting  temkm. 
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H  linear  arch  balanced  under  rertical  forces  only ;  *  that  is  to  ettj,  1 
the  horizontal  component  of  the  thrust  along  it  at  each  point  is  ib'j 
constant  quantity,  and  equal  to  the  horizontal  component  of  thflj 
thrust  along  the  arch  at  the  joint  of  rupture.  I 

"The  only  jjoint  in  the  line  of  pressure  above   the  joint   ot\ 
rupture  which  it  is  important  to  determine  is  that  of  tiie  crown  of  ' 
the  arch.  A;  and  it  is  found  in  the  following  manner  :  Find  tho 
center  of  gravity  of  tho  load  bi'tweeu  the  joiut  of  rupture  t'luid  tho 
crown  A  ;  and  draw  through  thiit  center  of  gravity  a  vertical  lin< 
Then  if  it  be  possible,  from  any  point,  Buch  as  JU,  in  that  vertical., 
lino,  to  draw  a  pair  of  lines,  oue  parallel  to  n  tangent  to  the  eoffit  at. 
the  joint  of  rupture  and  the  other  parallel  to  a  tangent  to  the  soffifc 
at  the  crowu,  so  that  the  former  of  those  lines  shall  cut  the  joint  of 
rupture  and  the  latter  the  ke)'stone,  in  a  pair  of  points  which  ara 
both  within  the  middle  third  of  the  depth  of  the  arch  ring,  the 
Btability  of  the  arch  will  be  secure ;  and  if  the  first  point  be  th& 
point  of  rnptare,  the  second  will  be  the  center  of '  reaistanoo  ut 
the  crown  of  the  arch  and  the  crown  of  the  true  line  of  prcssnree. 

"  When  the  [lair  of  points,  related  to  each  other  as  above,  do  not 
fall  at  opposite  limitG  of  the  middle  third  of  the  arch  ring,  their 
e:iui.'t  positions  are  to  a  smiill  extent  uncerliiin  :  but  thatitncerhiiuty 
is  of  no  consequence  in  practice.  Their  most  probable  positions  ai-e 
equidistant  from  the  middle  line  of  the  arch  ring, 

"  Should  the  pair  of  points  fall  beyond  the  middle  third  of  the 
arch  ring,  the  depth  of  the  arch  atones  must  be  increased." 

708.  Reliability  of  Rankine's  Theory.  1.  This  theory  is  ap- 
proximate since  it  makes  no  attempt  to  determine  the  true  line  of 
resistance,  but  finds  only  a  line  of  resistance  which  lies  within  the 
middle  third  of  the  arch  ring. 

3.  The  value  of  the  radius  of  curvature  to  be  used  in  finding- 
the  crown  thrust  is  indeterminate.  It  ia  frequently,  but  erroneously, 
taken  as  the  radius  of  the  intrados  at  the  crown. 

3.  The  method  of  finding  the  center  of  pressure  at  the  crown 
and  also  at  the  joint  of  rupture  assumes  that  the  portion  Of  A, 
Fig.  137,  is  acted  upon  by  only  three  forces ;  viz.,  the  vertical  load, 
the  thrust  at  the  crown,  and  the  pressure  on  the  joint  of  rupture. 

*  From  this  tt  appears  that  Ronklne  himself  d1u«gtirdB,  tat  OM  part  at  the  arcb 
above  the  joint  of  rupture,  the  prlDClpol  charKcteriattc  of  his  Uieory,  viz. :  tbe  reco^ 
nition  of  Ilie  horlEontal  componeDla  of  the  eitenal  foroM ;  uid  hence  thlt  (heoiy 
tB,  Id  fact,  the  esme  as  Scbeffler'a  (||  eBK-TDQ. 
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This  is  erroneoas  (a)  because  it  neglects  the  horizontal  components 
of  the  external  forces,  and  hence  the  actual  center  of  pressure  at 
the  joint  of  rupture  is  nearer  the  intrados  than  the  position  of  0 
as  found  in  Fig.  137  ;  and  {h)  because  it  finds  a  new  value  for  the 
thrust  at  the  crown  which,  in-  general,  will  differ  from  that  employed 
in  finding  the  position  of  the  joint  of  rupture. 

4.  Bankine  himself  says  that  the  method  of  §  707  is  inapplicable 
to  a  circular  arch  greater  than  90®,  and  gives  a  complicated  formula 
for  that  case. 

Bankine's  theory  is  more  complicated  and  less  accurate  than 
either  Scheffler's  (§  695)  or  the  rational  theory  (§  688). 

709.  Other  Theorieb  of  the  Arch.  There  are  several  methods^ 
in  more  or  less  common  use,  of  determining  the  stability  of  the  vous- 
fioir  arch,  many  of  which  are  but  different  combinations  of  the  pre- 
ceding principles,  while  some  have  a  much  less  satisfactory  basis. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  any  of  these  at  length  ;  but  there  is 
one  which,  owing  to  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  emi)loyed, 
requires  a  few  words.  It  is  the  same  as  Scheffler's  (§§  695-703),  ex- 
cept in  assuming  that  the  line  of  resistance  passes  through  the 
middle  of  the  crown  joint  and  also  through  the  middle  of  the  spring- 
ing joint.  The  line  of  resistance  is  then  determined  in  any  one  of 
a  number  of  ways  ;  and  the  arch  is  said  to  be  stable,  if  the  line  of 
resistance  lies  in  the  middle  third  of  the  section  of  the  arch  ring. 
This  theory  is  much  less  satisfactory  than  Scheffler's  and  possesses 
no  advantage  over  it. 

710.  Theory  of  the  Elastic  Arch.  It  has  long  been  recognized 
that  all  theories  for  the  voussoir  arch  are  very  unsatisfactory  ;  and 
hence  it  has  been  proposed  to  consider  the  masonry  arch  as  an 
elastic  curved  beam  fixed  at  its  ends,  and  examine  its  stability  by 
the  principles  employed  in  computing  the  strains  in  arches  of  iron 
or  wood.  There  is  no  essential  difference,  as  far  as  the  theory  is 
concerned,  between  the  iron  and  the  stone  arch  ;  but  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  applying  the  mathematical  theory  of  elasticity  to  the 
masonry  arch.  The  theory  of  elasticity  when  applied  to  the 
masonry  arch  has  the  following  sources  of  error,  in  addition  to  those 
of  the  ordinary  theory  of  the  elastic  arch  :  1.  There  is  great  un- 
certainty as  to  the  external  forces  (§  666).  2.  Wo  have  no  definite 
knowledge  concerning  either  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (§§  16  and 
146)  or  the  ultimate  strength  of  masonry  (g§  221-23,  and  §§  246- 
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40).  3.  The  stone  arch  is  not  homogeneous  ;  i.  e.,  the  modnlns  of 
olasticity  is  not  constant^  bat  varies  between  that  of  the  stone  and 
the  mortar.  4.  Slight  imperfections  in  the  workmanship — as^  for 
example^  a  projection  on  the  bearing  sur^e  of  an  arch  stone  or  a 
pebble  in  the  mortar — would  break  the  continuity  of  the  arch^  and 
render  the  theory  inapplicable.  5.  The  stability  of  the  arch  wonld 
be  greatly  influenced  by  the  action  of  the  center, — its  rigidity,  the 
method  of  loading  it  to  prevent  deformation,  and  the  method  and 
rapidity  of  striking  it. 

The  application  of  the  theory  of  elasticity  to  stone  arches  has 
been  considerably  discussed  in  late  years  ;  but  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  results  are,  for  the  most  part,  illusory,  since  the 
much  simpler  methods  give  results  equally  reliable.  The  explana- 
tion of  the  theory  of  the  elastic  masonry  arch  as  given  by  Professor 
Greene  in  Part  III — Arches— of  his  "  Trusses  and  Arches  "  is  all 
that  can  be  desired;  and  hence  this  theory  will  not  be  discussed 
here. 

711.  Stabilitt  of  Abutments  akd  Piebs.    The  stability  of  the 

abutment  is  in  a  measure  indeterminate,  since  it  depends  upon  the 
position  of  the  line  of  resistance  of  the  arch.  The  stability  of 
the  jibiitment  may  be  determined  most  easily  by  treat;ing  it  as  a 

part  of  the  arch,  /.  c,  by  extending  the 
load  line  so  as  to  include  the  forces  acting 
upon  it  and  drawing  the  reactions  in  the 
usual  way  ;  or  its  stability  may  be  deter- 
mined as  follows  :  Assume  that  it  is  re- 
quired to  test  the  stability  of  the  abutment 
shown  in  Fig.  138.  Let  qc  represent  the 
direction  of  the  resultant  pressure  on  the 
joint  AB.  g  is  the  center  of  gravity  of  the 
section  ABC  of  the  abutment,  and  g^  that 
for  the  section  ABED*  At  a — the  ]>oiut 
where  a  vertical  through  g  intersects  qc^ 
prolonged — lay  off,  to  scale,  a  line  ad  equal  to  the  weight  of  ABC, 
and  also  a  line  ab  equal  to  the  pressure  q(\  ;  then  c^  — the  point 
where  the  diagonal  ea  pierces  ^IC— is  the  center  of  pressure  on  A  C. 


Fig.  la.t. 


♦  For  a  method  of  finding  the  center  of  gravity  when  the  section  is  a  trapezoid, 
see  the  third  paragraph  of  ^  494  (page  318). 
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In  a  similar  manner,  c^  is  found  to  be  the  center  of  pressure  on 

The  amount  of  the  pressure  on  A  C  is  given  by  the  length  of  the 
line  ae ;  and  the  stability  of  the  joint  against  crushing  can  be  de- 
termined as  described  in  §§  670-72  and  paragraph  2  of  §  690. 
The  stability  against  rotation  may  be  determined  as  described  in 
§  669  and  paragraph  1  of  §  690.  A  line — not  shown — connecting 
Ci,  c^,  C9,  IB  the  line  of  resistance  of  the  abutment,  to  which  the 
joints  should  be  nearly  perpendicular  (see  §  674  and  division  3  of 
§  690). 

712.  In  Fig.  133  (page  480)  is  shown  the  line  of  resistance  for 
the  abutment  according  to  the  rational  theory  of  the  arch  (§§  688- 
94),  and  also  that  according  to  ScheflBer's  theory  (§§  695-703),— 
the  former  by  the  solid  line  and  the  latter  by  the  broken  one. 
Since  to  overestimate  the  horizontal  components  of  the  external 
forces  would  be  to  err  on  the  side  of  danger,  in  applying  the  former 
theory  in  Fig.  133,  the  horizontal  component  acting  against  the 
abutment  was  disregarded  on  the  assumption  that  the  abutment 
might  be  set  in  a  pit  without  greatly  disturbing  the  surrounding 
earth.  If  the  horizontal  component  had  been  considered,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  lines  of  resistance  according  to  the  two  theories 
would  have  been  still  greater.  Notice  that  the  analysis  which 
recognizes  the  existence  of  the  horizontal  forces,  /.  e.,  the  rational 
theory,  permits  a  lighter  abutment  than  the  theory  which  assumes 
the  external  forces  to  be  entirely  vertical. 

The  omission  of  the  horizontal  components  assumes  that  the 
only  object  of  the  abutment  is  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  arch  ;  and 
that  consequently  the  flatter  the  arch  the  greater  the  thrust  and  the 
heavier  the  abutment.  Ordinarily  the  abutment  must  resist  the 
thrust  of  the  arch  tending  to  overthrow  it  and  to  slide  it  outiaard, 
and  must  act  also  as  a  retaining  wall  to  resist  the  lateral  pressure  of 
the  earth  tending  to  overthrow  it  and  to  slide  it  inward.  For 
large  arches  the  former  is  the  more  important ;  but  for  small 
arches,  particularly  under  high  embankments,  the  latter  is  the  more 
important.  Hence,  for  large  arches  or  for  an  arch  having  a  light 
surcharge,  the  abutment  should  be  proportioned  to  resist  the  thrust 
of  the  arch;  but  for  small  arches  under  a  heavy  surcharge  of 
earth,  the  abutment  should  be  proportioned  as  a  retaining  wall 
(Chap.  XIV). 
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Although  the  horizontal  preasure  of  the  earth  can  not  be  com 
piited  accurately,  there  ure  many  conditions  nnder  which  tba^ 
horizontal  components  should  not  be  omitted.  For  example,  if  the 
abutment  is  high,  or  if  the  earth  is  deposilwl  artificially  behind  it, 
ordinarily  it  would  be  safe  to  count  upon  the  pressure  of  the  earth 
to  assist  in  preventing  the  abutment  from  being  overturned  out- 
wards. Finally,  although  it  may  not  always  be  wise  to  consider  the 
earth  preesursh  as  an  active  force,  there  h  always  a  passive  resistanco 
which  will  add  greatly  to  the  stability  of  the  abutment,  and  whose 
intensity  will  increase  rapidly  with  any  outward  movement  of  th» 
abutment  (see  lust  paragraph  of  §  661)). 

For  empirical  rules  for  the  dimensions  of  abutments,  see  §§ 
722-23. 

Art.  2.  Rules  Derived  from  Practice. 

713.  In  the  preceding  article  it  was  shown  that  every  theory  of 
the  arch  requires  certain  fundamental  assumptions,  and  that  henoo 
the  best  theory  ts  only  an  approximation.  Further,  since  it  ia  prao— 
ticaily  impossible,  by  any  theory  (g  6!t3),  to  include  the  effect  of 
piissiiift  loiid.^.  theoretical  results  arc  iniipplicable  «(icn  the  moving^ 
load  is  heavy  compared  with  the  stationary  load.  It  was  shown 
also  that  the  stability  of  a  masonry  arch  does  not  admit  of  exact 
mathematical  solution,  but  is  to  some  extent  an  indetermiuate 
problem.  At  best  the  strains  in  a  masonry  arch  can  never  be  com- 
puted anything  like  as  accurately  as  those  in  metallic  atructurea. 
However,  this  is  no  serious  matter,  since  the  material  employed  in 
the  former  is  comparatively  cheap. 

Considered  practically,  the  designing  of  a  masonry  arch  is 
greatly  simplified  by  the  many  examples  furnished  by  existing 
structures  which  afford  incontrovertible  evidence  of  their  stability 
by  safely  fulfilling  their  intended  duties,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
history  of  those  structures  which  have  failed  and  thus  supplied 
negative  evidence  of  great  value.  In  designing  archea,  theory 
should  be  interpreted  by  experience ;  but  experience  should  be 
atndie<i  by  the  light  of  the  best  theory  available. 

This  article  will  be  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  current  prac- 
tice as  shown  by  approved  empirical  formulas  and  practical  rules, 
and  by  examples. 


I 
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714.  Ekpisical  Foskxtlas.  Numerous  formulas  derived  from 
existing  structures  have  been  proposed  for  use  in  designing  masonry 
arches.  Such  formulas  are  useful  as  guides  in  assuming  propor- 
tions to  be  tested  by  theory^  and  also  as  indicating  what  actual 
practice  is  and  thus  affording  data  by  which  to  check  the  results 
obtained  by  theory. 

As  proof  of  the  reliability  of  such  formulas,  they  are  frequently 
accompanied  by  tables  showing  their  agreement  with  actual  struct- 
ures. Concerning  this  method  of  proof,  it  is  necessary  to  notice 
that  (1)  if  the  structures  were  selected  because  their  dimensions 
agreed  with  the  formula,  nothing  is  proven ;  and  (2)  if  the  struct- 
ures were  designed  according  to  the  formula  to  be  tested,  nothing 
is  proven  except  that  the  formula  represents  practice  which  is 
probably  safe. 

At  best,  a  formula  derived  from  existing  structures  can  only 
indicate  safe  construction,  but  gives  no  information  as  to  the  degree 
of  safety.  These  formulas  usually  state  the  relation  between  the 
principal  dimensions ;  but  the  stability  of  an  arch  can  not  be  de- 
termined from  the  dimensions  alone,  for  it  depends  upon  various 
attendant  circumstances, — as  the  condition  of  the  loading  (if  earth, 
upon  whether  loose  or  compact ;  and  if  masonry,  upon  the  bonding, 
the  mortar,  etc.),  the  quality  of  the  materials  and  of  the  workman- 
ship, the  manner  of  constructing  and  striking  the  centers,  the 
spreading  of  the  abutments,  the  settlement  of  the  foundations,  etc. 
The  failure  of  an  arch  is  a  very  instructive  object  lesson,  and  should 
be  most  carefully  studied,  since  it  indicates  the  least  degree  of 
stability  consistent  with  safety.  Many  masonry  arches  are  excessively 
strong;  and  hence  there  are  empirical  formulas  which  agree  with 
existing  structures,  but  which  differ  from  each  other  300  or  400  per 
cent.  All  factors  of  the  problem  must  be  steadily  borne  in  mind  in 
compariiig  empirical  formulas  either  with  each  other  or  with  theo- 
retical results. 

A  number  of  the  more  important  empirical  formulas  will  now  be 
given,  but  without  any  attempt  at  comparisons,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  space  and  of  the  necessary  data. 

716.  Thiokneu  of  the  Arch  at  the  Crown.  In  designing  an  arch, 
the  first  step  is  to  determine  the  thickness  at  the  crown,  i.  e.,  the 
depth  of  the  keystone. 


e  depth  at  the  crown,  i 
p  =  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  intrados,  i 
T  =  the  rise,  in  feet; 
s  =  the  Bpan,  in  feet. 

716.  Americnn  Practice.  Trautwine'e  formula  for  the  depih 
of  the  keystone  for  a  Jirsl-class  cnt-stonc  arch,  whether  circular  or 
elliptical,  is 

i=^*S+E  +  0.2 (J! 

"For  secoiid-dass  work,  this  depth  may  be  increased  about  ( 
eighth  part ;  and  for  brick  work  or  fair  rubble,  about  one  third,'' 

717.  English  Practice.     Bankine's  formula  for  the  Jepth  > 
keystone  for  a  single  arch  is 

d  =  4/0.12  ,a ; (ajg 

tor  au  arch  of  a  scries, 

d  =  VO.1'7  p ; (29> 

and  for  tunnel  arches,  where  the  ground  is  of  thefirmeat  and  safest, 

d=yO.U-, {30> 

and  for  soft  and  slipping  materials, 

d=VQM-- (31> 

The  segmental  arches  of  the /fen»i>^  and  the  Stephensona,  which 
are  generally  regarded  as  models,  "have  a  thickneee  at  the  crown 
of  from  j'u  to  ^  of  the  apan,  or  of  from  jij  to  ji^  of  the  radius  of 
the  intrados." 

718.  French  Practtre.*  Perronnet,  a  celebrated  French  engi- 
neer, is  frequently  credited  with  the  formula, 

'i=lA  +  A» (32) 

*  From  "  Proportions  of  Arches  from  French  Practloe,"  b;  E.  Bbvinui  Oonld. 

In  Van  Noetrand's  Engin'g  Ka^.,  vol.  xxiz,  p.  450. 
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as  being  applicable  to  arches  of  all  forms — semi-circular,  scgmentiil, 
elliptical,  or  basket-handled, — and  to  railroad  bridges  or  aroliPtt 
sustaining  heavy  surcharges  of  ea^th.  "  Perronnet  does  not  seem, 
however,  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  rule  ;  but  has  made 
his  bridges  much  lighter  than  the  rule  would  require."  Other 
formulas  of  the  above  form,  but  having  different  constants,  are  also 
frequently  credited  to  the  same  authority.  Evidently  Perronnet 
varied  the  proportions  of  his  arches  according  to  the  strength  and 
weight  of  the  material,  the  closeness  of  the  joints,  the  quality  of 
mortar,  etc. ;  and  hence  different  examples  of  his  work  give  differ- 
ent formulas. 

Dejardin's  formulas,  which  are  frequently  employed  by  French 
engineers,  are  as  follows  : 

For  circular  arches, 

if  J=   i,      d  =  l  +  0.1p; (33) 

if  -=    ^,  ^  =  1+0.05/);     ....  (34) 

if  -=    I,  rf  =  1  +  0.035/9;    ....  {M:^) 

if  -  =  ^,  d  =  1  +  0.02/9;      .     .     .     .  (36) 

For  elliptical  and  basket-handled  arches, 

if  1=  i,     d=  1  +  0.07/9. (37) 

Groizette-Desnoyers,  a  French  authority,  recommends,  the  fol- 
lowing formulas : 

if  ->    i,    d  =  0.50  + 0.28  vTp";      .    .     •     (38) 


if  -=    ^,     d  =  0.60  +  0.26  VYp;     •     .     •     (39) 
if-=A,    d  =  0.50  + 0.20  VWp;    .    .     .     f40) 

8 
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719.  Notice  that  m  none  of  the  iibove  formulas  does  the  char- 
acter of  the  material  enter  as  a  factor.  Notice  also  that  none  of 
iheiu  has  a.  factor  depending  npon  the  amount  of  the  load. 

Tiihle  62  is  given  to  facilitate  the  comparisons  of  the  preceding 
formalas  with  each  other  and  with  actual  structurea.  Valuea  not 
given  in  the  table  I'^n  be  interpolated  with  sufficient  accuracy.  It  in 
remarkable  that  according  to  nil  formulae  credited  to  Perronnet  the 
thickness  at  the  ci-own  is  independent  of  the  rise,  and  varies  only 
with  the  span.  Notice  that  by  Dejardin's  formulas  the  thickneaa 
decreases  as  the  rise  increases, — as  it  should. 


COU  PARI  BON   I 
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720.  Thiokneu  of  the  Aroh  at  the  Springing.  Generally  the 
thickness  of  the  arch  at  the  springing  is  found  by  an  application  of 
theory;  and  hence  but  few  empirical  formulas  are  given  for  this 
purpose. 

Travtwine  gives  a  formula  for  the  thickuess  of  the  abutment, 
which  determines  also  the  thickness  of  the  arch  at  the  springing 
(see  §  722). 

"  The  angmentation  of  thickness  at  the  springing  line  is  made, 
by  the  Stephensons,  from  20  to  30  per  cent. ;  and  by  the  Bennies, 
ibout  100  per  cent." 

721.  If  the  loads  are  vertical,  the  horizontal  component  of  the 
compression  on  the  arch  ring  is  constant ;  and  hence,  to  have  the 
mean  pressure  on  the  joints  uniform,  the  vertical  projection  of  the 
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joiuts  shoald  be  constant.  This  principle  leads  to  the  following 
formula^  which  is  frequently  employed  :  Hie  length,  measured  radi- 
^Wy,  of  ecuih  joint  between  the  joint  of  rupture  and  the  crown 
should  he  such  that  its  vertical  projection  is  equal  to  the  depth  of 
the  keystone.     In  algebraic  hvnguuge^  this  rule  is 

1  =  dsec  a, (41) 

in  which  I  is  the  length  of  the  joint,  d  the  depth  at  the  crown,  and 
a  the  angle  the  joint  makes  with  the  vertical. 

The  length  of  the  joint  of  rupture,*  i.  e,,  the  thicknesss  of  the 
arch  at  the  practical  springing  line,  can  be  computed  by  the  above 
formula.  The  following  arc  the  values  for  circular  and  segmental 
arches : 

If  !1>    i-     l=2.00d; (42) 

s 

«I=    ^,    l^lAOd; (43) 

s 

«I=   ^,    l-l.2id; (44) 

s 


<c 


c< 


^  =  tV,     l  =  l.l5d] (45) 

s 

^-=-^,     l^l.lOd (46) 

s 


722.  Thickness  of  the  Abutment. f     Trautwine'stoTmulBk  is 

^=0.2p+0.1r  +  2.0, (47) 

in  which  i  is  the  thickness  of  the  abutment  at  the  springing,  p  the 
radius,  and  r  the  rise, — all  in  feet.  "  The  above  formula  applies 
equally  to  the  smallest  culvert  or  the  largest  bridge — whether  cir- 
cular or  ellipticiil,  and  wlmtever  the  proportions  of  rise  and  span — 
and  to  any  height  of  abutment.  It  applies  also  to  all  the  usual 
methods  of  filling  above  the  arcli,  whether  with  solid  masonry  to 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  crown,  or  entirely  with  earth.  It  gives 
a  thickness  of  abutment  which  is  safe  in  itself  without  any  back* 
ing  of  earth  behind  it,  and  also  safe  against  the  pressure  of  the 

*  Conoeming  the  method  of  determining  the  joint  of  rupture,  see  %%  680-81^ 
t  For  a  theoretical  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  $§  711-12. 
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earth  when  the  bridge   is  unioaded.     It  gives  abutments  whtchi 
alone  are  eafe  when  the  bridge  is  loaded  ;   but  for  small  arches,  that 
formula  supposes  that  earth  will  be  deposited  behiud   the   abat^l 
ments  to  the  height  of  the  roadway.     In  small  bridges  and  larg 
culverts  on  first-class  railroads,  subject   to   the    jarring   of    be-arji) 
trains  at  high  speeds,  the  companitive  cheapness  with  which  i 
excess  of  strength  can  be  thus  given  to  important  structures  has  led  J 
in  many  cases,  to  the  use  of  abntments  from  one  fourth  to  one  halt4 
thicker  than  those  given  by  the  preceding  rule.     If  the  abutment  i«1 
of  rough  rubble,  add  6  inches  to  tJie  thickness  by  the  above  formula,  1 
to  insure  full  thickiiesB  in  every  part."* 

To  find  the  thickness  of  the  abutment  at  the  bottom,  lay  off,  in 
Fig.  1 39,  on  =  (  aa  computed  by  tlie  above  equation  ;  vertically  above 


n  lay  off  an  =  half  the  rise  ;  and  horizontally  from  a  lay  off  ab  =  ooe 
fortv-eighth  of  the  span.  Then  the  line  hn  prolonged  gives  the 
back  of  the  abutment,  proxnded  the  width  at  the  bottom,  sp,  is  not 
less  than  two  thirds  of  the  height,  nn.  "In  practice,  os  will  rarely 
eiceed  this  limit,  and  only  in  arches  of  considerable  rise.  In  very 
high  abutments,  the  abutment  as  above  will  be  too  slight  to  sastain 
the  earth  pressure  safely. "  * 

To  find  the  thickness  of  the  arch,  compute  the  thickness  ce  by 
equation  (27),  page  496,  draw  a  curve  through  e  parallel  to  the 
intrados,  and  from  b  draw  a  tangent  to  the  extradts;  and  then  will 
hfe  be  the  top  of  the  masonry  filling  above  the  arch.  Or,  instead  of 
drawing  the  extrados  as  above,  find,  by  trial,  a  circle  which  will 
pass  through  b,  e,  and  b',  the  latter  being  a  point  on  the  left  abnt- 
inent  corresponding  to  d  on  the  right. 

*Tn>iitwiiie'a  Engtnew'a  Pock«t-book. 
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Trautwine's  rule,  or  a  similar  oue,  for  proportioning  the  abut- 
ment and  the  backing  is  frequently  employed.  For  examples,  see 
Plates  IV  and  V. 

723.  Rankine  says  that  in  some  of  the  best  examples  of  bridges 
the  thickness  of  the  abutment  mnges  from  07ie  third  to  one  fifth  of 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  arch  at  its  crown. 

The  following  formula  is  said  to  represent  German  and  Russian 
practice, 

/  =  1 +  0.04(5  5  +  4  70, (48) 

in  which  h  is  the  distance  between  the  springing  lino  and  the  top  of 
the  foundation. 

724.  DncBHSiOHB  of  Actual  Arches.    Table  03  (pages  502-3) 

gives  the  dimensions  of  a  number  of  actual  structures,  which,  from 
their  wide  distribution  and  the  frequency  with  which  most  of  them 
are  cited  as  examples,  may  be  taken  to  represent  average  practice. 
Unfortunately  the  details  concerning  most  of  them  are  very 
meager,  the  following  and  those  in  the  table  being  all  that  can  be 
obtained. 

No.  1  is  the  longest  span  ever  built. 

No.  2  is  the  longest  span  in  existence.*  The  arch  is  a  circular 
arc  of  110°.  It  carries  a  conduit  (clear  diameter  9  feet)  and  a  car- 
riage-way (width  20  feet).  The  top  of  the  roadway  is  101  feet  above 
the  bottom  of  the  ravine.  The  voussoirs  are  Quincy  (Mass.)  granite, 
and  are  2  feet  thick,  4  feet  deep  at  the  crown,  and  6  feet  at  the 
springing.  The  spandrel  filling  is  composed  of  Seneca  sandstone, 
which,  for  a  distance  above  the  arch  of  4  feet  at  the  crown  and  15 
feet  at  the  springing,  is  laid  in  regular  courses  with  joints  radial  to 
the  intrados ;  and  hence  the  effective  thickness  of  the  arch  is  about 
8  feet  at  the  crown  and  about  21  feet  at  the  springing  (see  Fig.  159, 
page  525).  The  abutments  are  prevented  from  spreading  by  the 
bed-rock  in  the  side-hills. 

No.  9  is  a  remarkable  bridge.  It  was  built  by  an  **  uneducated '^ 
mason  in  1750;  and  although  a  very  rude  construction,  is  still  in 
perfect  condition.  A  former  bridge  of  the  same  general  design  al 
the  same  place  fell,  on  striking  the  centers,  by  the  weight  of  the 
haunches  forcing  up  the  crown  ;  and  hence  in  building  the  present 
structure  the  load  on  the  haunches  of  the  arch  was  lightened  bt 

*  Conoeming  arched  dams,  see  foot  of  page  890  and  top  of  881. 
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MilM. . . 


;;  )rr»nlte{Bee|I«,p.6in),., 


C11 1 D.  C.  1 ;  Bqued 
iWr.  EDK:litiid  .. 

Bmint-hmyle.  o««the  Ayr.  ScollBiid 

London  liridKr.  E"El>iiu;  MreeC;  KnuilM. 

OLcpUCister.  EDglaDd 

I'urlnJWly , 

Alma  liiidKe,  Ftr\*;  small  raiwh  rubble  tn  mneiit :  nillmail 

?i>nl-T-Pn'iM,  Wolm:  mu^  nibble  In  lline  manor  (tee  ]  Tit.  p.  eoi). . . 

M&tdenlicul.  Eiiicl&nd;  brick  In  cwinont:  rallroBd 

.Neullljr.  Franco;  Are  Hpang  iKce  paRe  SM) 

BnurboiinnURsllwiijr  brhlin*:  Prance;  cut  Krvnile  <«ee  page  6M) 

Watfirioo  tiiidiie,  London,  EriflBud:  (laolle 

TonRiipIand.  Enicliui'l:  turnpike.. ...     

HspoiMin  brIdRe.  Paris;  small  rouKb  rabble  In  cement;  railroad..,.... 


Bi-hop  Auckland.  Englanc-.  ^.... 

Wtmurton  brldm,  Leeda,  EnKJond 


Llckinx- Aqueduct,  I 


irEdiubui^b.Scolluul;  Uiraplke., 


il  Border  viaduct.  EnKland:  brick  In  « 


. ;  aaiiditope  bi  lim«  (no  land). .  ■ 


)rleanB.  Franca:  railroiid  

luWhiuioii  brld|ie,01aiifrr]vr.gcollSDrt... 
rails  bridge,  Phliadetpbia  S  Reading  B. 


lark  Rwlc  TuunelbrldgB,  PhliadrlphlK  £  B 
•uu'i^PtilladpIphia  jrReaiilnit'R'.'f 


t.  Eni^and;  brick  In  « 


Engl  and;  railroad.  . 


it  biiriKe.  Philadflplila:  brick  In 


CarralltoDTladuca,  near  Baltimore;  ra11mad;Rranlle 

Lianwast.  In  DpnblEhKlilrp.  Wnlra;  built  In  ISM;  turnpike.   . 
Hnnocacy  rladucC  CbenapeakeA  Ohio  canal 


jRland;  brtcltlocemmit..., 

Filbert  ei..  Extension  Pennsvlranla  R,  S,,  Pblladelphla;  brick  In  Ume  mortar.. . 

l>B»Ba5s*;H-Gran«i-B,Orl*ana»Tfiura,  Franco 

0«frtlie8alBt.  Francf. 

PejimPR.  over  thpOuirnon,  France ,. 

PhllBrteliihiB  S  K^nri.nK  R.  R 

n.mtinvue,  Arbciis,  Fmoco 

Tonnlownj  giilveri,  undpr  Chesapeake  *  Oblo  canal:  nibble  In  cement. 

•  C  =  Mml-clrcle ;  E  n  alllptlcal ;  B  =  baiket-bandled. 
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leaving  horizontal  cyUiidrioil  openings  (see  third  jiaragraph  of 
g  730)  through  the  spandrol'filling.  The  outer,  or  allowing,  arcli 
etoaud  are  onlj  3.5  feet  deep,  und  thiit  depth  is  made  up  of  two 
stones ;  and  the  inner  arch  stones  are  only  1,5  feet  deep,  and  but 
Irom  (i  to  9  inches  thick.  The  stone  quarried  with  tolerably  fair 
natural  beds,  and  received  little  or  no  dressing.  It  is  a  wagon-road 
bridge,  aud  baa  almost  no  spandrel  filling,  the  roadway  being  dtiu- 
gerously  steep,  A  strain  sheet  of  the  areh  shows  that  the  lini)  of 
resistance  remains  very  near  the  center  of  the  aroh  ring  (see  %  730). 
The  nieau  pressure  at  the  crown  is  about  ~44  jwunds  per  squmu 
inch.     On  the  whole  it  is  an  example  of  creditable  engineering. 

No.  11,  as  designed,  had  a  radius  at  the  crown  of  IGO  feet ;  but 
the  arch  settled  3  feet  on  removing  the  center,  and  increased  the 
radius  to  about  350  feet. 

Ko.  13  is  noted  for  its  boldnoas.  This  design  was  tested  by 
building  an  experimental  arch — at  Soupes,  France — of  the  propor- 
tions given  in  the  table,  and  13  feet  wide.  The  center  of  tho  ex- 
perimental arch  was  struck  after  four  months,  when  the  total  fft- 
tlement  was  1.S5  inohes,  due  mostly  to  the  mortar  joints,  which 
were  about  one  quarter  inch  ;  and  it  was  not  injured  by  a  dis- 
tributed load  of  500  pounds  per  square  foot,  nor  by  a  weight  of  5 
tons  falling  1.5  feet  on  the  key. 

No.  46  is  said  to  have  "approached  a  horizontal  line  in  conre- 
quence  of  the  substitution  of  vehicles  for  pack-horses." 

785.  Table  tilt  affords  some  striking  compariaona.  For  exam- 
ple, Noa.  8  and  0  have  practically  the  same  span  ;  and  as  the  rise 
of  tlie  former  is  four  fifths  that  of  the  latter,  the  thickness  at  the 
crown  of  the  former  should  be  only  about  one  and  a  .quarter  times 
that  of  the  latter,  while  in  fact  it  is  3.3  times  as  thick.  How- 
ever, the  former  carries  a  railroad,  and  the  latter  a  turnpike  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  former  is  laid  in  cement,  and  the  latter  in 
lime. 

Nos.  11  and  13  have  nearly  the  samcspan,  but  the  rise  of  the 
former  is  4.7  times  tlie  latter  ;  and  if  the  thickness  at  the  crown 
were  in  like  proportion — as  it  should  be, — that  of  the  former 
would  be  only  O.G  feet.  Also  compare  No.  33  with  No.  33  ;  and 
No.  :13  with  Nos.  9  and  18. 

726.  Simeniions  of  Abutments.  For  examples  of  the  abutments 
-of  railway  culverts,  see  Tablea  49-53  (pages  425-31).     Table  G4, 
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below,  gives  the  dimensions  of  a  number  oi  ftbatmeuts  represen- 
tative of  French  milroad  practice. 

TABLE  64. 
Dimensions  of  Abutments  from  French  Railroad  Practice.* 


o 


Dbsiqnation  of  Bridoc. 


OQ 


1 

2 
8 

4 
5 

« 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

IS 
H 
15 
16 


CiBcuLAR  Arches. 

De  crochet,  chemiii  de  fer  de  Paris  &  Chartres 

De  LoiiK-Saut8,  chemiu  de  fer  de  Paris  &  Chartres. 

■D*Eii(fhi«Uf  ctif  mill  de  fer  du  Nord 

|De  PantiD,  canal  St.  Martin 

jDelaUasiille,  canal  St.  Martin 

De  Basses-Oranges,  Orleans  k  Tours 

I 

,       Skomkntal  Arcbbb. 

iDes  Fruitiers,  cheuiin  du  fer  du  Nord 

jDePaisia       

:De  M6r.v,  chemiii  de  fer  du  Noi-d 

I)e  Couturettf .  ut  Arl>ois    

Over  tlie  Salal   

De  la  rue  den  Abattoirs,  at  Paris,  cheinin  de  fer  de 

Strasbourg 

Oyer  the  Forth,  at  Stirling  

St.  Haxence.  over  the  Oise  

Over  the  Oise,  chemin  de  fer  du  Nord  

De  Dorlaston    

EixipncAL  OR  False-Elliptical  Arches. 


feet. 


13 
16. 

27 


86.3 
49.4 


13.2 
16.5 
25.8 
42.9 
46.1 

62.9 
53.5 
T7.2 
82.7 
870 


17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
82 
28 
24 
25 


DeChnrolles      % 19.8 

DuCannlSt  Denis  39.5 

De  ChHreau-Thierrv ;  51.3 

De  n6le.  over  rhe  Doiihs  53.4 

Well»^l»*y.  at  Limerick 70.0 

D'OrleanK.  chemin  de  fer  de  Vie rzon 79.5 

DeTrilport 80.7 

De  Nantes,  over  the  Seine  115.2 

De  Neuilij,  over  the  Seine 128.0 


p3 


feet. 


2.31 
2.64 
2.97 
6.13 
6.27 

5.11 
\0.i& 

6.40 
11.75 
13.50 


7.55 
14.  »> 
17.10 


17 

17 


.50 
.50 


26.30 
27.80 
34. 4n 
82.00 


o 

s 

"S2 


feet. 

1.65 

1.81 

1.95 

2.17 

3.95 

3.95 


1.81 
1.72 
2.14 
2.97 
3.63 

2.97 
2.75 
4.80 
4.60 
8.50 


1.95 
2.95 
3.75 
3.75 
2.00 
3.95 
4.45 
6.40 
5.85 


feet. 

13.20 
9.90 
6  60 

11.85 

20.75 
6.60 


13.20 
6.60 

14. -JO 
6.60 

24.40 

12.96 
20.75 
27.85 
17.90 
16.55 


1  30 

lO.iJO 

18.65 

1.35 

12.00 

2.85 

0.40 

8.20 

7.55 


=  5  = 


feot. 
4  'J.> 
5.«0 
6.03 

10. 'jS 
9.{M) 

12.50 


5.94 
5.G1 

11. Tl 
17.16 
19.14 

83.00 
16. IH) 
88.94 
81.65 
32.20 


5.25 
12.35 
15.00 

ii.a"> 

16.50 
18.40 
19.30 
2ft.  00 
85.50 


727.  ILLITBTEATIONS  OF  ACTUAL  ARCHES.— For  illustrations  of 
stone  arches  for  railroad  culverts,  see  Plates  II-V.  Fig.  143  (page  509) 
shows  a  50-foot  stone  arch  on  the  Peniisvlvania  Railroad.  For 
brick  arches  for  sewers,  see  Figs.  148  and  149  (pages  513  and  514). 
For  an  example  of  a  brick  tunnel-arch,  see  Fig.  147  (page  512). 
Cabin  John  arch,  the  longest  s})an  in  the  world  (see  No.  2  of  Table 
63,  page  502),  is  shown  incidentally  in  Fig.  ir)9  (page  525). 

728.  MlHOB  Details.  Backing.  The  backing  is  masonry  of 
inferior  quality  laid  outside  and  above  the  arch  stones  proper,  to 
give  additional  security.  The  backing  is  ordinarily  coursed  or  ran- 
dom rubble,  but  sometimes  concrete.     Sometimes  the  upper  ends 


*  £.  Sherman  Gould,  in  Van  Xostrand's  Engrin'g  Mag.,  vol.  xzlz,  ik  450. 
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of  the  arc]]  stonea  &re  cut  with  horizontal  sarfaces,  in  which  case  1 
the  bucking  is  built  ia  courHes  of  the  eame  depths  as  these  ^tepa  I 
utid  bonded  with  thum.  The  backing  is  occasionally  built  in  rt^  I 
dialing  courses,  whoso  beds  are  prolongations  of  the  bed-joints  o£  1 
the  arch  stones  ;  but  it  usually  consists  of  rubble,  laid  in  horizontal  I 
courses  abutting  against  the  ai-ch  ring,  with  occasional  arch  stones  I 
extending  into  the  foi-mer  to  bond  both  together.  The  radial  \ 
joints  possess  some  advantages  in  stubilily  and  strength,  particu-  I 
larly  above  the  joint  of  rupture  ;  but  below  that  joint  tlic  horizon-  I 
tal  and  vertical  joints  are  best,  since  this  form  of  construction  tha  I 
better  resists  the  overturning  of  tlio  arch  outward  about  the  1 
springing  line.  Ordinarily,  the  backing  has  n  zero  thickness  at  or  j 
near  the  crown,  and  gradually  increases  to  the  springing  line  ;  but  J 
sometimes  it  has  a  considerable  tiiickness  at  the  crown,  and  is  pro-  J 
portionally  thicker  at  the  springing.  I 

It  is  impossible  to  compute  the  degree  of  stability  obtained  by  \ 
the  use  of  backing ;  bnt  it  is  certuin  that  the  amount  ordinarily  j 
employed  adds  very  greatly  to  the  stability  of  the  arch  ring.  lo  j 
fact,  many  arches  are  little  more  than  abutting  cantilevers  ;  and  it  j 
is  probable  that  often  the  backing  alone  would  support  the  struct-  \ 


ure,  if  tlie 


('  entir 


ud. 


729.  Spandrel  Filling.     Since  the  roadway  must  not  deviate 
greatly  from  a  horizontal  line,  a  considerable  quantity  of  material  is 
required  above  the  backing  to  bring  the 
roadway  level.    Ordinarily  this  space  is 
filled  with  earth,  gravel,  broken  stone, 
cinders,  etc.     Sometimes,  tc  save  filling, 
all  arches  are  built  over  the  haunchea 
of  the  main  arch,  as  shown  in  Fig,  140. 
'  The  interior  longitudinal  walls  may  bo 
strengthened  by  transverse  walla  between 
them.    To  distribute  the  pressure  uni- 
formly, the  feet  of  these  walla  should 
be  expanded  by  footings  where  they  rest 
upon  the  back  of  the  arch. 

730.  When  the  load  is  entirely  sta- 
tionary— as   in  an    aqueduct  or  canal 
Fi«.  i*».  bridge — or  nearly  so — as  in  a  long  span 

arch  under  a  high  railroad  embankment,— the  materials  of  the 
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spandrel  filling  and  the  size  and  position  of  the  empty  spaces  may 
be  such  as  to  cause  the  lino  of  resistance  to  coincide,  at  least  very 
nearly,  with  the  center  of  the  arcli  ring. 

For  example,  ABCD,  Fig.  141,  represents  a  somi-nrch for  which 
it  is  required  to  find  a  dispositioo  of  the  load  that  will  cause  tlio 
line  of  resistance  to  coincide  with  the  center  line  of  the  arch  riug. 


Fio    t41. 

Divide  the  arch  and  the  load  into  iiny  convenii^nt  niinibcr  nf  ilivi- 
sioiis,  by  verticitl  lines  as  shown.  From  /"draw  radiating  lines  p;ir- 
allel  to  the  tangents  of  the  center  line  of  the  arch  ring  at  n,  b,  c, 
etc. ;  and  then  at  such  a  distance  from  P  that  01  shall  represent, 
to  any  convenient  scale,  the  load  on  the  first  section  of  the  arch  ling 
(including  its  own  weight),  draw  a  vertical  line  through  0.  The 
intercepts  0-1,  1-2,  2-3,  etc.,  represent,  to  scale,  the  loads  which  the 
several  diTisions  must  have  to  cause  the  lino  of  resistance  1 1  coincide 
with  the  center  of  the  arch  ring.  Lay  off  the  distanceB  0-1,  1-2, 
etc,  at  the  centers  of  the  respective  sections  vertically  upwards  from 
the  center  line  of  the  arch  ring,  and  trace  a  curve  through  their 
npper  ends.  The  liiie  thus  formed — EP,  Fig.  141 — shows  the  re- 
qnired  amount  of  homogeneous  loud;  i.  e.,  KFia  the  contour  of  tlio 
homogeneous  load  that  will  cause  the  line  of  resistance  to  pai-s  :'\y- 
proximately  through  the  center  of  eacJi  joint. 

Hence,  by  choosing  the  material  of   the  s[iandrel  filling  and 
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ao  that  the  actual  load  ahall  be  eqaiv- 
to  the  redaced  load  obtained  as 
b«  Mttde  of  moderate  depth.  The  vacant 
aMjr  W  oteaiaii  kgr  die  method  ahown  in  Fig.  140  (page 
3Mt :  or  bv  cfanfr  dbiwtt  m  Fig.  142,  in  which  ^  is  a  small  emptf 
cv&Mheai  sMtek  ^smnBag  from  the  face  of  one  end  wall  to  that  of 
tM  ock«ft.    iSi«  cba  «ieflcription  of  arch  No.  9,  §  724^  p.  501.) 

>M>tk»  rfaafi  di»  tines  radiating  snooessiyely  from  P,  Fig.  141 
\  pN|B»  'ii^r)^  will  ittfesitcpt  increasing  lengths  on  the  load-line  ;  and 
rbM..  rtMn^AMMv  chit  load  which  will  keep  a  circnkr  arch  in  eqnilib- 
rittM  mutfs  incrs^ce  in  intensitv  per  horizontal  foot,  from  the  crown 
tvwacMd^  thi»  s|iHiigingr  and  mast  become  infinite  at  the  springing  of 

a  semi-drcnlar  arch.  Hence 
it  follows  that  it  is  not  practi* 
cable  to  load  a  circolar  arch, 
beyond  a  certain  distance  from 
the  crown,  so  that  the  line  of 
resistance  shall  coincide  with 
the  center  line  of  the  arch 
ring. 

731.  Drainage.   The  drain- 
age of  arch    bridges  of  more 
than  one  s}>an  is  generally  ef- 
fected by  giving  the  top  sur- 
face of  the  backing  a  slight 
•»'!ri  oii.'li  side  toward  the  center  of  the  width  of  the 
n  the  center  toward  the  end  of  the  span.     The 
I  over  the  piers,  from  whence  it  is  discliarged 
the  mason rv. 
,.  .   .^..    iMNUiT^*  through  thel)acking  and  through  the  arch 
.     o:»  oi:  the  former  should  be  covered  with  a  laver  of 
•  ;;.>iv:^'il  witli  a  coat  of  best  cement  mortar  (see  §  141), 
'\  y>\i\  tar  or  asphaltum  (see  §  2()4). 
4ri    tlu^tnition  of  the  method  of  dniining  a  series  of 
^v-x^  '-'^'  ^5*>  v*!f  several  minor  debiils  not  mentioned  above,  see 
x;^,    x^\  *  'A»>  •v^»ntient8  ''Little  Juniata  bridge  No.  12"  on  the 
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V>tX)l^4^^  |;iirnuission  of  Wm.  H.  Brown,  chief  engineer. 
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733.  Bbicx  Akcheb.  The  only  mntter  requiring  epecial  mention 
in  connectiou  witL  brick  arches  is  the  bond  to  be  emplojed.  When 
the  thickness  of  the  arch  exceeds  a  brick  and  a  half,  the  bond  from 
the  soffit  outward  ie  a  very  important  matter.  There  are  three 
principal  methods  employed  in  bonding  brick  arches.  (1)  The  urcb 
may  be  built  in  concentric  rings  ;  t.  c.,  all  the  brick  may  be  luid  tts 
stretcherB,  with  only  the  tenacity  of  the  mortar  to  unite  the  several 
rings  (see  Fig.  144).  This  form  of  construction  ie  freqnently  called 
rowiock  bond,  (d)  Part  of  the  brick  may  be  laid  as  stretchers  and 
part  as  headers,  as  in  ordinary  walls,  by  thickening  the  outer  eads 
of  the  joints — either  by  using  more  mortar  or  by  driving  in  thin 
pieces  of  slate, — so  that  there  shall  be  tile  same  number  of  bricks  in 


each  ring  (see  Fig.  145).  This  form  of  construction  is  known  as  header 
and  stretcher  bond,  or  is  described  as  being  laid  with  continuous 
radial  joint  s.  (3)  Block  in  course  bond  is  formed  by  dividing  the 
arch  into  sections  similar  in  shape  to  the  voussoira  of  stone  arches, 
and  laying  the  brick  in  each  section  with  any  desired  bond,  bat 
mitking  tlie  radial  joints  between  the  sections  continuous  from 
intrados  tooxtrados.  With  this  form  of  construction,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  lay  one  section  in  rowlock  bond  and  the  other  with  radial 
joints  continuous  from  intrados  to  extrados,  the  latter  section  being 
much  narrower  than  the  former  (see  Fig.  146). 

1.  The  objection  to  laying  the  arch  in  concentric  rings  is  that, 
since  the  rings  act  nearly  or  quite  independent  of  each  other,  the 
proportion  of  the  load  carried  by  each  can  not  be  determined.  A 
ling  may  be  called  upon  to  support  considerably  more  than  its  proper 
share  of  the  load.  This  is  by  far  the  most  common  form  of  bonding 
in  brick  arches,  and  that  this  difficulty  does  not  more  often  mani- 
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Jest  itself  is  doubtless  due  to  the  very  low  unit  working  pressure 
employed.  The  mean  pressure  on  brick  masonry  arches  ordinarily 
Taries  from  20  to  40  pounds  per  square  inch,  under  which  condition 
a  single  ring  might  carry  the  entire  pressure  (see  Tables  19  and  20, 
pages  164  and  166).  The  objection  to  this  form  of  bond  can  be 
partially  removed  by  using  the  very  best  cemenf  mortar  between 
the  rings. 

The  advantages  of  the  ring  bond,  particularly  for  tunnel 
and  sewer  arches,  are  as  follows :  It  gives  4-inch  toothings  for  con- 
necting with  the  succeeding  section,  while  the  others  give  only 
2-inch  toothings  along  much  of  the  outline.  It  requires  less 
cement,  is  more  rapidly  laid,  and  is  less  liable  to  be  poorly  executed. 
It  possesses  certain  advantages  in  facilities  for  drainage,  when  laid 
in  the  presence  of  water. 

2.  The  objection  to  laying  the  arch  with  continuous  radial  joints 
is  that  the  outer  ends  of  the  joints,  being  thicker  than  the  inner, 
will  yield  more  than  the  latter  as  the  centers  are  removed,  and 
hence  concentrate  the  pressure  on  the  intrados.  This  objection 
is  not  serious  when  this  bond  is  employed  in  a  narrow  section 
between  two  larger  sections  laid  in  rowlock  courses  (see  Fig.  146). 

3.  When  the  brickwork  is  to  be  subject  to  a  heavy  pressure, 
some  form  of  the  block  in  course  bond  should  be  employed.  For 
economy  of  labor,  the  ^*  blocks  "  of  headers  should  be  placed  at  such 
a  distance  aptirt  that  between  each  pair  of  them  there  shall  be  one 
more  course  of  stretchers  in  the  outer  than  in  the  inner  ring  ;  but  a 
moment^s  consideration  will  show  that  this  would  make  each  section 
about  half  as  long  as  the  radius  of  the  arch, — which,  of  course, 
is  too  long  to  be  of  any  material  benefit.  Hence,  this  method 
necessitates  the  use  of  thin  bricks  at  the  ends  of  the  rings. 

734.  Examples  of  Brick  Arches.  The  method  of  bonding  shown 
in  Pig.  146  (page  510)  is  frequently  employed — as,  for  example,  in 
the  70-foot  brick  arch  of  the  Swatara  bridge  (Philadelphia  and 
Beading  B.  R.).  The  bonding  employed  in  arching  the  Vosburg 
tunnel  (Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.)  is  shown  in  Fig.  147  (page  512).* 

786.  Pig.  148  (page  513)  shows  the  standard  forms  of  large 
brick  sewers  employed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  \     "  They  are 

♦From  Roflenberg's  •*  The  Vosburjc  Tunnel,"  by  permission. 
tR,  Hering,  in  Trans.  Am,  Soc.  of  C.  E.,  vol.  vii,  pp.  25i3-r)7.     The  illustrations 
«re  reproduced  from  those  in  the  original,  the  force  diagrams  being  omitted  here. 


deBigued  for  a  maximum  pressure  on  the  brick-work  of  81)  pouadi  1 
per  square  inch,"  wliich.  considtring  the  usual  apecificatious  for  J 
fluch  work  (Bee  g  360.  p.  UH),  seems  unnecessarily  small  (see  Tableft  J 
19  and  20,  pHge-s  liJ4  aiiil  l(iti). 

Fig.   14a   (page  5U)  shows   the  standard   forma  of   aewers  iql 
WftshingtoQ,  D.  C*     "The  invert  as  showii  is  the  theoretical  former 
iiichough  the  concTetc  is  rammed  into  the  trench  and  nearly  alwayd 
extends  beyond  the  limits  shown. "     Thf  largest  sewers  have  a  trap^ 
rock  bottom;  the  intermediate  sizes  have  a  Hemi-circular  vitrifiet 
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pipe  in  the  bottom  ;  and  the  smallest  sizes  consist  of   sewer  pipes 
bedded  in  concrete. 

736.  Owing  to  their  great  nnmber  of  joints,  brick  arches  are 
liable  to  settle  much  more  than  stone  ones,  when  the  centers  are  re- 
moved ;  and  hence  arc  less  suitable  than  the  former  for  large  or  flat 
arches.  Nevertheless  a  number  of  brick  arches  of  large  span  hare 
been  built  (see  Table  63,  page  503).  Trnntwine  gives  the  following 
description  of  some  bold  examples.  "  On  the  Filbert  Street  exten- 
sion of  the  Pennaylvania  R.  R. ,  in  Philadelphia,  are  four  brick  arches 
of  50  feet  span,  and  with  the  very  low  rise  of  7  feet.  The  arch  rings 
are2i  feet  thick,  except  on  theirsbowing  faces,  where  they  are  bnt3 
feet.     The  joints  are  in  common  lime  mortar,  and  are  about  ^  inch 

■  Report  at  the  Commlsslonera  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  jt*r  ending 
June  30.  ISIM,  p.  175.  For  detalla  o(  quantities  of  material  reqolred,  and  for  e«U- 
mates  of  cost,  see  report  for  preceding  year,  pp.  STT-W. 
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thick.  These  four  arches,  about  200  yards  apart,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  others  of  26  feet  span,  form  a  viaduct.  The  piers  between 
the  short  spans  are  4i  feet  thick,  and  those  at  the  ends  of  the  50-foot 
spans  are  18^  feet.  The  road-bed  is  about  100  feet  wide,  giving  room 
for  9  or  10  tracks.  The  springing  lines  of  all  the  arches  are  about 
6  to  8  feet  above  the  ground.  One  of  the  50-foot  arches  settled  3 
inches  upon  permanently  striking  the  center  ;  but  no  further  settle- 
ment has  been  observed,  although  the  viaduct  has,  since  built  (1880), 
had  a  very  heavy  freight  and  passenger  traffic  at  from  10  to  20  miles 
per  hour/' 

737.  Speciticatioks  fob  Stone  Arches.    The  specifications  for 

arch  masonry  employed  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6 
Bailroad  are  as  follows  :  * 

758.  Eint-Clau  Aroh  Masonry  shall  be  built  in  accordance  with  the  speci- 
fications for  first-class  masonry  [see  §  207],  with  the  exception  of  the  arch  sheet- 
ing and  ring  stones.  The  ring  stones  shall  be  dressed  to  such  shape  as  the 
engineer  shall  determine.  The  ring  stones  and  the  arch  sheeting  shall  be  not 
less  than  ten  inches  (10")  thick  on  the  in  trad  os,  and  shall  have  a  depth  equal 
to  the  specified  thickness  of  the  arch.  The  joints  shall  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  IntradoB,  and  their  thickness  shall  not  exceed  three  eighths  of  an  inch  (|' ). 
The  face  of  the  sheeting  stones  shall  be  dressed  so  as  to  make  a  close  center- 
ing Joint.  The  ring  stones  and  sheeting  shall  break  joints  not  less  than  one 
foot  (1). 

The  wings  shall  be  neatly  stepped  with  selec^d  stones  of  the  full  width  of 
the  wing,  and  of  not  less  than  ten  inches  (10")  in  thickness,  overlapping  by 
not  less  than  one  and  one  half  feet  di');  or  they  shall  be  finished  with  a  neatly 
capped  newel  at  the  end  of  each  wing,  and  a  coping  course  on  the  wing.  The 
parapets  shall  be  finished  with  a  coping  course  of  not  less  than  ten  inches 
(10")  in  thickness,  having  a  projection  of  six  inches  (6"). 

759.  Seeond-Clasi  Arch  Masonry  shall  be  the  same  as  first-class  masonry  (see 
§  207).  The  stones  of  the  arch  sheeting  shall  be  at  least  four  inches  (4' ')  in  thick- 
ness on  the  intrados ;  shall  have  a  depth  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  arch  ; 
shall  have  good  bearings  throughout ;  and  shall  be  well  bonded  to  each  other 
and  to  the  ring  stones. 

740.  Specitications  fob  Beick  Abches.  See  §§  260-61  (pages 
176-77). 

Art.  3.  Arch  Centers. 

741.  A  center  is  a  temporary  structure  for  supporting  an  arch 
while  in  process  of  construction.  It  usually  consists  of  a  number  of 
frames  (commonly  called  rihs)  placed  a  few  feet  apart  in  planes 

*  For  general  specifications  for  railroad  masonry,  see  Appendix  I. 
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perpend  i  cm  la  r  to  the  aitia  of  the  arch,  and  covered  with  i 
piauks  (called  litggin<fs)  runniug  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  arch, 
upon  wJiich  the  arch  stones  rest.  The  center  in  nsnally  wood — 
either  a  aolid  rib  or  a  truss, — but  \s  sometimes  a  curved  rolled-iron 
beam.  In  a  trussed  center,  the  pieces  upon  which  the  laggings  rest 
ai'e  called  back-piects.  The  ends  of  tlie  riba  may  be  supported 
by  timber  struts  which  abut  against  large  timbers  laid  upon  the 
ground,  or  they  may  rest  upon  a  shoulder  on  the  abutment. 

The  framing,  setting  up,  and  striking  of  the  centers  {§§  752-55) 
is  a  very  imiwrtant  pai't  of  the  construction  of  any  arch,  particularly 
one  of  long  span.  A  change  in  the  shape  of  the  center,  due  to 
insufficient  strengtli  or  improper  bracing,  will  be  followed  by  a 
change  in  the  curve  of  the  intradoa  and  consequently  of  the  line  of 
resistance,  whicJi  may  end:inger  the  safety  of  the  arch  itself, 

742.  Load  to  be  Suffobted.  If  there  were  no  friction,  the  load 
to  be  supported  by  the  center  could  be  computed  eiactjy  ;  but  fric- 
tion between  the  severtil  arch  stones  and  between  these  and  the 
center  renders  all  formulas  for  that  purpose  very  uncertain. 
Fortunately,  the  exact  load  upon  the  center  is  not  required  :  for  the 
center  ie  only  a  temporary  Btructure,  and  the  material  employed  in 
its  construction  is  not  entirely  lost.  Hence  it  is  wise  to  aaeume 
the  loads  to  be  greater  than  they  really  will  be.  Some  allowance 
must  also  be  made  for  the  accumulation  of  the  material  on  the 
center  and  for  the  effect  of  jarring  during  erection.  The  following 
analysis  of  the  problem  will  show  roughly  what  the  forces  are  and 
why  great  accuracy  is  not  possible. 

To  determine  the  pressure  on  the  center,  consider  the  voussoir 
DEFG,  Fig.  150,  and  let 

=  the  angle  which  the  joint  DE  makes 

with  the  horizontal ; 
=  the  co-eflicieDt  of  friction  (see  Table  36, 
page  315),  i.  «.,  n  is  the  tangent  of 
the  angle  of  repose ; 
=  the  angular  distance  of  any  point  from 

the  crown  ; 
=  the  weight  of  the  voussoir  DEFQ ; 
N  =  the  radial  presanre  on  the  center  doe  to 
the  weight  of  DEFO. 
If  there  were  no  friction,  the  stone  DEFG  would  be  supported 
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by  the  normal  resistance  of  the  surface  DE  and  the  radial  reac- 
tion of  the  center.  The  pressure  on  the  surface  DE  would  then 
be  W  cos  ay  and  the  pressure  in  the  direction  of  the  radius  W  sin  a. 
Friction  causes  a  slight  indetermination^  since  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  Youssoirs  may  pass  to  the  abutment  either  through  the  arch 
ring  or  through  the  back-pieces  (perimeter)  of  the  center.  Owing 
to  friction^  both  of  these  surfaces  will  offer,  in  addition  to  the 
aboye^  a  resistance  equal  to  the  product  of  the  perpendicular  pres- 
sure and  the  co-efficient  of  friction  (foot-note,  page  276).  If  the 
normal  pressure  on  the  joint  DE  is  W  cos  a,  then  the  f rictional 
resistance  is  /x  ff'^cos  a.  Any  frictional  resistance  in  the  joint  DE 
will  decrease  the  pressure  on  the  center  by  that  amount ;  and  conse- 
quently, with  friction  on  the  joint  DE,  the  radial  pressure  on  the 
center  is 

N=W  (sin  a  —  /x  cos  a) (49) 

On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  friction  between  the  arch  stone  and 
the  center,  the  frictional  resistance  between  these  surfaces  will 
decrease  the  pressure  upon  the  joints  DE,  as  computed  above ;  and 
consequently  the  value  of  N  will  not  be  as  in  equation  (49). 

Notice  that  in  passing  from  the  springing  toward  the  crown  the 
pressure  of  one  arch  stone  on  the  other  decreases.  Near  the  crown 
this  decrease  is  rapid,  and  consequently  the  friction  between  the 
youssoirs  may  be  neglected.  Under  this  condition,  the  radial  pres- 
sure on  the  center  is 

N=^Wcoaff. (50) 

As  a  rough  approximation,  equation  (50)  may  be  applied  for 
the  first  30°  from  the  crown,  cdthough  it  gives  results  slightly 
greater  than  the  real  pressures ;  and  for  the  second  SO'',  equation 
(49)  may  be  employed,  although  it  gives  results  less  than  the  actual 
pressure  ;  and  for  the  third  SO'',  the  arch  stones  may  be  considered 
self-supporting. 

743.  The  value  of  the  co-efficient  to  be  employed  in  equation 
(49)  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Disregarding  the  adhesion  of  the 
mortar,  the  co-efficient  varies  from  about  0.4  to  0.8  (see  Table  36, 
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page  315) ;  and,  including  the  adhesion  of  good  cement  mortar,  it  J 
may  be  nearly,  or  even  more  than,  1.  {It  is  1  if  an  arch  stoo&J 
remains  at  rest,  without  other  support,  when  placed  upon  another  J 
one  in  such  a  position  that  the  joint  hetwecn  them  makes  an  anglS'  1 
of  45°  with  the  horizontal.)  If  the  arch  is  small,  and  consequentlf  'i 
laid  up  before  the  mortar  has  time  to  harden,  probably  the  smaller  1 
value  of  the  co-etSciont  should  be  used  ;  but  If  the  arch  is  laid  np'  I 
BO.slowly  that  the  mortar  has  time  to  harden,  a  larger  value  could,  f 
with  equal  safety,  be  employed.  Ab  a  general  average,  ve  wiHll 
SBBume  that  the  co-efficient  is  .58,  i.  e.,  that  the  angle  of  repoM^B 
is  30°. 

Notice  that  by  equation  (43)  .:V=  0,  if  Ian  a  =  ft;  that  is  IohJ 
say,  iV  =  0,  if  «  =  30°.  Thia  shows  that  ae  the  arch  stones  arfrq 
placed  upon  one  another  they  would  not  begin  to  press  upon  tbfrfl 
ceuter  rib  until  the  plane  of  the  lower  face  of  the  top  one  reache»J 
an  angle  of  SC  with  the  horizon. 

Table  65  gives  the  value  of  the  radial  pressure  of  the  several  poi^fl 
(ions  of  the  arch  upon  the  center ;  and  also  shows  the  difference 
between  applying  equation  (49)  and  equation  (50).  Undoubtedly 
the  former  should  be  applied  when  the  angle  of  the  lower  face  of 
any  arch  stone  with  the  horizontal  does  not  differ  greatly  from  30°; 
and  when  this  angle  is  nearly  00°,  then  equation  (50)  should  be  ap- 
plied. It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  point  at  which  one  equation 
becomes  inapplicable  and  the  other  applicable  ;  but  it  is  probably 
safe  to  apply  equation  (49)  up  to  60°  from  the  horizontal. 

744.  Example.  To  illustrate  the  method  of  using  Table  65,. 
assume  that  it  is  required  to  find  the  pressure  on  a  back-piece  of  a 
SO-foot  semi-circular  arch  which  eitends  from  30°  to  60°  from  the 
horizontal,  the  ribs  being  5  feet  apart,  and  the  arch  stones  being  2 
feet  deep  and  weighing  150  pounds  per  cubic  foot.  Take  the  sum 
of  the  decimals  in  the  middle  column  of  Table  65,  which  is  3.19. 
Thismust  be  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  the  arch  resting  on  2°  of  the 
center.  (In  this  connection  it  is  convenient  to  remember  that  an 
arc  of  1°  is  equal  to  0.0175  times  the  radins.)  The  radius  to  the 
middle  of  tJie  voussoir  is  H  feet,  and  the  length  of  2°  of  arc  is  0.38 
feet.  The  volume  of  2°  is  0.38x5x2  =  3.8  cubic  feet;  and  the 
weight  of  2°  Ik  3.8x150  =  570  pounds.  Therefore  the  pressure 
on  the  back-piece  is  570x3.19  =  1,818  pounds. 
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TABLE  65. 

The  Radial  Pbbssttrb  of  the  Arch  Stones 
OF  A  Semi-Arch,  on  the  Center. 


Radial  Pbessxtre  in  Tebms  or  the 

Amolb  or  THE  Lower 

Weight  or  the  Aboh  Stoite. 

Face  with  the 

HOBIZOHTAIi. 

By  Equation  (49). 

By  Equation  (60). 

80" 

0.00 

83" 

0.04 

84" 

0.08 

86" 

0.13 

88" 

0.16 

40" 

0.30 

43" 

0.34 

0.67 

44" 

0.38 

0.69 

46" 

0.83 

0.73 

48" 

0.86 

0.74 

50" 

0.40 

0.76 

55" 

0.45     . 

0.83 

60" 

0.54 

0.86 

65" 

•  •  •  • 

0.91 

70" 

•  •  •  • 

0.94 

80" 

•  •  •  • 

0.98 

90" 

•  •  •  • 

1.00 

746.  OVTUNE  Forms  of  Cekterb.  Solid  Wooden  Bib.  For 
flat  arches  of  10-foot  span  or  under,  the  rib  may  consist  of  a  plank, 
u,  a,  Fig.  151,  10  or  12  inches  wide  and  1^  or  2  inches  thick,  set 
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edgewise,  and  another,  b,  of  the  same  thickness,  trimmed  to  the 
curve  of  the  intrados  and  placed  above  the  first.  The  two  should 
be  listened  together  by  nailing  on  two  cleats  of  narrow  boards  as 
«hown«    These  centers  may  be  placed  2  or  3  feet  apart. 
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arches  of  10  to  30  fwfc  ej 
the  rib  may  consist  of  tw< 
three  thickn  eases  of  short 
hoard M,  fitted  and  nailed  (or 
bolted)  together  as  shown  in 
Fig.  152.  An  iron  plate  is 
often  bolted  on  over  the  joints 
(see  Fig.  147,  page  512),  which 
adds  materially  to  the  rigidity 
of  the  rib.  Centera  of  this 
form  have  an  astonishing  strength.  Trautwine  gives  the  two  fol- 
lowing exaniplea  which  strikingly  illustrate  this. 

In  the  first  of  these  examples,  this  form  of  center  was  employed 
for  a  semi-circuIar  arcii  of  35  feet  span,  having  arch  stones  2  feet  i 
deep.     "  Each  rib  consisted  of  two  thicknesses  of  2-inch  plank,  la  | 
lengths  of  about  l>.5  feet,  treeiiailed  together  so  aa  to  break  joints   , 
iDach  piece  of  plank  was  13  inches  deep  at  the  middle,  and  8  inches  j 
at  each  end,  thetopedgebeingcat  to  suit  the  curve  of  thearch.    The  J 
treenails  were  1.S5  inches  in  diameter,  and  12  of  them  were  used  to- 4 
each  length.      These  ribs  were  placed  IT  inches  apart  from  center  to 
center,  and  were  steadied  together' by  a  bridging  piece  of  1-inch 
board,  13  mches  long,  at  each  joint  of  the  planks,  or  about  3.25  feet 
apart.     Headway  for  trafBc  being  necessary  under  the  arch,  there 
were  no  chords  to  unite  the  opposite  feet  of  the  ribs.    The  ribs  were 
covered  with  close  board -lagging,  which  also  assisted  in  steadying 
them   together  transversely.     As  the  arch  approached  about  two 
thirds  of   its  height  on  ettch  side,  the  ribs  Ijegan  to  sink  at  the 
haunches  and  rise  at  the  crown.     This  was  rectified  by  loading  the 
crown  with  stone  to  be  used  in  completing  the  arch,  which  woe  then 
finished  without  further  trouble." 

The  other  example  was  an  elliptic  arch  of  60  feet  span  and  15 
feet  rise,  the  arch  stones  being  3  feet  deep  at  the  crown  and  4  feet 
at  the  springing.  "  Bach  fi-ame  of  tlie  centre  was  a  simple  rib  6 
inches  thick,  composed  of  three  thicknesses  of  2-inch  oak  plank, 
■  in  lengths  (about  T  to  15  feet)  to  suit  the  curve  and  at  the  same 
time  to  preserve  a  width  of  about  IG  inches  at  the  middle  of  each 
length  and  12  inches  at  each  of  its  ends.  The  segments  broke 
joints,  and  were  well  treenailed  together  with  from  tea  to  sixteen 
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treenails  to  each  length.  There  were  no  chords.  These  ribs  were 
placed  18  inches  from  center  to  center^  and  were  steadied  against 
one  another  by  a  board  bridging-piece,  1  foot  long,  at  every  5  feet. 
When  the  arch  stones  had  -approached  to  within  about  12  feet  of 
each  other,  near  the  middle  of  the  span,  the  sinking  at  the  crown 
and  the  rising  at  the  haunches  had  become  so  alarming  that  pieces 
of  12-  X  12-inch  oak  were  hastily  inserted  at  intervals  and  well 
wedged  against  the  arch  stones  at  their  ends.  The  arch  was  then 
finished  in  sections  between  these  timbers,  which  were  removed  one 
by  one  as  the  arch  was  completed.  ^^ 

Although  the  above  examples  can  not  be  commended  as  good 
construction — the  flexibility  of  the  ribs  being  so  great  as  to  endanger 
the  stability  of  the  arch  during  erection  and  to  break  the  adhesion 
of  the  mortar,  thus  decreasing  the  strength  of  the  finished  arch, — 
they  are  very  instructive  as  showing  the  strength  attainable  by  this 
method. 

747.  The  above  form  of  center  is  frequently  employed,  partic- 
ularly m  tunnels,  for  spans  of  20  to  30  feet,  precautions  being  taken 
to  have  the  pieces  break  joints,  to  secure  good  bearings  at  the 
joints,  and  to  nail  or  bolt  the  several  segments  firmly  together. 
The  centers  for  the  25-foot  arch  of  the  Musconetcong  (N.  J.)  tun- 
nel (Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.)  consisted  of  segments  of  3-inch  plank, 
5  feet  8  inches  long,  14  inches  wide  at  the  center,  and  8  inches  at 
the  ends,  bolted  together  with  four  ^-inch  and  four  }-inch  bolts 
each,  and  14-  x  8-inch  pieces  of  plate-iron  over  the  joints.  Where 
the  center  was  required  to  support  the  earth  also,  a  three-ply  rib 
was  eniployed;  but  in  other  positions  two-ply  ribs,  spaced  4  to  5 
feet  apart,  were  used.  Centers  of  this  form  have  successfully  stood 
very  bad  ground  in  the  Musconetcong  and  other  tunnels;*  and 
hence  we  may  infer  that  they  are  at  least  sufficiently  strong  for  any 
ordinary  arch  of  30  feet  span. 

Although  not  necessary  for  stability,  it  is  wise  to  connect  the 
feet  of  the  rib  by  nailing  a  narrow  board  on  each  side,  to  prevent 
the  end  of  the  rib  from  spreading  outwards  and  pressing  against  the 
masonry — thus  interfering  with  the  striking  of  the  center, — and  also 
to  prevent  deformation  in  handling  it. 

*  Drinker's  Tunneling,  p.  54S. 
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746.  Braced  Wooden  Bib.  For  Boini -circular  arclics  of  15  to  30 
feet  spun,  a  construction  Biniilar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  14?  {page  512) 
m.iy  be  employed.  Tiio  segments  should  consist  of  two  thicknesses 
of  1-  or  3-iiich  plunk,  according  to  span,  from  S  to  12  inches  wide 
at  the  middle,  according  to  the  length  of  the  segmentB.  The  hori- 
zontal chord  and  tlie  vertical  tie  may  each  ho  mode  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  the  plank  from  which  the  eegmenta  are  made. 

For  greater  rigidity,  the  rib  may  be  further  braced  by  any  of 
the  methods  shown  in  outline  in  Figs.  153,  154.  155.  or  by  obrions 
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modificitions  of  them.  The  form  to  be  adopted  often  depends  upon 
the  passiige-way  required  under  the  arch.  Fig.  153  is  supported  by 
a  post  under  each  end ;  in  extreme  cases,  Fig.  154  may  be  supported 
at  the  middle  point  also;  and  Fig.  155  may  be  supported  at  both 
middle  points  as  well  as  at  the  ends. 

Since  the  arch  masont7  near  the  springing  does  not  press  upon 
the  center,  it  may  be  laid  with  a  template  before  the  center  is  Bet 
U]);  and  hence  frequently  t\\(-  center  of  it  semi- circular  arch  does 
not  extend  down  to  the  springing  line.  For  examples,  see  Figs. 
147  and  158  (page  512  and  534). 

Center  frames  are  put  together  on  a  temporary  platform  or  the 
floor  of  a  large  room,  on  which  a  full-size  drawing  of  the  rib  is  first 
drawn. 

749.  Trnued  Center.  When  the  span  is  too  great  to  employ 
any  of  the  centers  described  above,  it  becomes  necessary  to  construct 
trussed  centers.     It  is  not  necessary  here  to  discuss  the  principles 


I 


of  truHHing,  or  of  finding  the  strains  in  the  several  pieces,  or  of 
determining  the  sections,  or  of  joining  the  several  pieces, — all  of 
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which  are  fully  described  in  treatises  on  roof  and  bridge  construc- 
tion. There  is  a  very  great  variety  of  methods  of  constructing  such 
centers.  Figs.  156  and  157  show  two  common^  simple^  and  efficient 
general  forms. 

750.  Cambeb.  Strictly,  the  center  should  be  constructed  with 
a  camber  just  equal  to  the  amount  it  will  yield  when  loaded  with 
the  arch ;  but,  since  the  load  is  indeterminate,  it  is  impossible  to 
compute  what  this  will  be.  Of  course,  the  camber  depends  upon 
the  unit  strain  in  the  material  of  the  center.  The  rule  is  frequently 
given  that  the  camber  should  be  one  four-hundredth  of  the  radius; 
but  this  is  too  great  for  the  excessively  heavy  centers  ordinarily 
used.  It  is  probably  better  to  build  the  centers  true,  and  guard 
against  undue  settling  by  giving  the  frames  great  stiffness;  and 
then  if  unexpected  settling  does  take  place,  tighten  the  striking 
wedges  slightly. 

The  two  sides  of  the  arch  should  be  carried  up  equally  fast,  to 
prevent  distortion  of  the  center. 

751.  EXAKPLES  OF  Actual  Gektebs.  For  an  example  of  a 
center  employed  in  a  tunnel,  see  Fig.  147  (page  512). 

Fig.  158  (page  524)  shows  the  center  designe'd  for  the  60-foot 
granite  arches  of  the  recently  completed  Washington  bridge  over 
the  Harlem  River,  New  York  City.*  The  bridge  is  80  feet  wide, 
and  fifteen  ribs  were  employed.  Notice  that  the  center  does  not 
extend  to  the  springing  line  of  the  arch ;  the  first  fifteen  feet  of 
the  arch  were  laid  by  a  template. 

Fig.  159  t  (page  525)  shows  the  center  employed  in  constructing 
the  Cabin  John  arch,  which  carries  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  aque- 
duct over  a  creek,  and  which  is  the  largest  masonry  arch  in  the 
world  (see  No.  2,  Table  63,  page  502).  The  arch  is  20  feet  wide, 
and  five  ribs  were  employed. 

752.  STBlElNe  THE  Centeb.  The  Method.  The  ends  of  the  ribs 
or  center-frames  usually  rest  upon  a  timber  lying  parallel  to,  and 
near,  the  springing  line  of  the  arch.  This  timber  is  supported  by 
wedges,  preferably  of  hard  wood,  resting  upon  a  second  stick,  which 
is  in  turn  supported  by  wooden  posts — usually  one  under  each  end  of 
«ach  rib.     The  wedges  between  the  two  timbers,  as  above,  are  used 

♦  Pnbltshed  by  permission  of  Wni.  R.  Hutton,  chief  en^neer. 
t  CoiDpiled  from  photographs  taken  during  the  progress  of  the  work  (lS56-dQ),  by 
courtesy  of  Gen.  M.  C.  Meigs,  cliief  engineer. 
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in  removing  the  center  after  the  arch  is  completed,  and  are  known  i 
aa  striking  wei/ges.  They  consist  of  a  pair  of  folding  wedges — 1  ta  i 
2  feet  long,  6  inches  wide,  and  having  a  slope  of  from  1  to  5  to  I  to  I 
10 — placed  under  each  end  of  each  rib.  It  ia  necessary  to  rem 
the  centers  slowly,  particularly  for  large  arches  ;  and  hence  the  I 
striking  wedges  should  have  a  very  slight  taper, — the  larger  the  span  1 
the  smaller  the  taper. 

The  center  is  lowered  by  driving  back  the  wedges.     To  lower  ] 
the  center  uniformly,   the  wedges  must  be  driven  back  equally.  I 
This  is  most  easily  accomplished  by  making  a  mark  on  the  side  of 
each  pair  of  wedges  before  commencing  to  drive,  and  then  moving  ' 
each  the  same  amount. 

763.  Instead  of  separate  paire  of  folding  wedges,  as  above,  a  j 
compound  wedge.  Fig.  160,  is  sometimea  employed.     The  piecda  ] 


A  and  B  are  termed  striking  plates.  The  ribs  rest  upon  the  former, 
and  the  latter  ia  supported  by  the  wooden  posts  before  referred  to. 
The  wedge  C  ia  held  in  place  during  the  construction  of  the  arch 
by  the  keys,  A',  A",  etc.,  each  of  which  is  a  pair  of  folding  wedges. 
To  lower  the  center,  the  keys  are  knocked  out  and  the  wedge  C  is 
■driven  back. 

The  piece  C  is  usually  as  long  as  the  arch,  and  supports  one  end 
■of  all  the  ribs  ;  but  with  large  arches,  say  80  to  100  feet  span,  it  is 
customary  to  support  each  rib  on  a  compound  wedge  running 
parallel  to  the  chord  of  the  center  (perpendicular  to  the  aiis  of  the 
arch).  Instead  of  cutting  the  striking  plates  A  and  B  as  shown  in 
Fig.  160,  the  compound  wedge  may  play  between  tapered  blocks 
gained  into  A  and  B.  The  piece  C  is  usually  made  of  an  oak 
stick  10  or  12  inches  square.  The  individual  wedges  are  from  1  to 
€  feet  long. 

For  the  larger  arches,  the  compound  wedge  ia  driven  back 
with  a  heavy  log  battering-ram  suspended  by  ropes  and  swung 
back  and  forth  by  liand.     Tlie   inclined   surfaces  of  the  wedges 
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should  be  lubricated  when  the  center  is  set  up,  so  as  to  facilitate 
the  striking. 

764.  An  ingenious  device,  first  employed  at  the  Pont  d'Alma 
arch — 141  feet  span  and  28  feet  rise, — consisted  in  supporting  the 
center-frames  by  wooden  pistons  or  plungers,  the  feet  of  which 
rested  on  sand  confined  in  plate-iron  cylinders  1  foot  in  diameter 
and  about  1  foot  high.  Near  the  bottom  of  each  cylinder  there  was 
a  plug  which  could  be  withdrawn  and  replaced  at  pleasure,  by  means 
of  which  the  outflow  of  the  sand  was  regulated,  and  consequently 
also  the  descent  of  the  center.  This  method  is  particularly  use- 
ful for  large  arches,  owing  to  the  greater  facility  with  which  the 
center  can  be  lowered.     See  Fig.  158,  page  524. 

766.  The  Time.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  time  for  striking  centers.  Some  hold  that  the  center  should 
be  struck  as  soon  as  the  arch  is  completed  and  the  spandrel  filling 
is  in  place;  while  others  contend  that  the  mortar  should  be 
given  time  to  harden.  It  is  probably  best  to  slacken  the  centers  as 
soon  as  the  keystone  is  in  place,  so  as  to  bring  all  the  joints  under 
pressure.  The  length  of  time  which  should  elapse  before  the  centers 
are  finally  removed  should  vary  with  the  kind  of  mortar  employed 
(see  Fig.  5,  page  89)  and  also  with  its  amount.  In  brick  and  rubble 
arches  a  large  proportion  of  the  arch  ring  consists  of  mortar ;  and 
if  the  center  is  removed  too  soon,  the  compression  of  this  mortar 
might  cause  a  serious  or  even  dangerous  deformation  of  the  arch. 
Hence  the  centers  of  such  arches  should  remain  until  the  mortar 
has  not  only  set,  but  has  attained  a  considerable  part  of  its  ultimate 
strength  (see  Fig.  5,  page  89), — this  depending  somewhat  upon  the 
maximum  compression  in  the  arch.  It  is  probable  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  elasticity  and  of  the  *^set"  of  mortar  would  give  some  light 
as  to  the  best  time  to  strike  centers  ;  but  unfortunately  our  infor- 
mation on  those  topics  is  very  limited  (see  §  146). 

Frequently  the  centers  of  bridge  arches  are  not  removed  for 
three  or  four  months  after  the  arch  is  completed  ;  but  usually  the 
centers  for  the  arches  of  tunnels,  sewers,  and  culverts  are  removed 
as  soon  as  the  arch  is  turned  and,  say,  half  of  the  spandrel  filling  is 
inplaipe. 
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SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  MASONRY* 

COMTMIIlll. 

<]€oeiml  BaUroAd  HasoniT pageSM 

Masonry  far  BaflroMl  Buildings ^^  6M 

i|(\FrJillJMftJip*l  Maannty "     680 

LayinfC  Masonry  in  Freodiig  Weather "    548 

Railroad  Masonry,  f 

Ctoneral  Pro yisions.  All  stone  used  for  the  different  classes  of  masonry 
must  be  furnished  from  the  best  quarries  in  the  vicinity,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  engineer.  Brick  masonry  shall  at  all  times  be  substituted  for 
4itone,  when  so  desired  by  the  engineer. 

Inipeetion.  All  materials  will  be  sublect  to  rigid  inspection,  and  any  that 
have  been  condemned  must  be  immediately  removed  from  the  site  of  the  work. 
The  work  will  be  done  under  the  supervision  of  an  inspector,  whose  duties 
^will  be  to  see  that  the  requirements  of  these  specifications  are  carried  out;  but 
his  presence  is  in  no  way  to  be  presumed  to  release  in  any  degree  the  responsi- 
bility or  obligation  of  the  contractor.  - 

Laying  Masonry.  All  classes  of  masonry  laid  in  cement  must  be  neatly 
pointed  with  cement  mortar,  finely  tempered.  No  masonry  of  any  kind  must 
be  covered  until  it  has  been  inspected  and  accepted  by  the  engineer.  No  ma- 
sonry will  be  allowed  to  be  laid  in  freezing  weather.  [Many  specifications 
omit  this  condition.  See  "  Specifications  for  Laying  jVIasonry  m  Freezing 
Weather,"  page  543.] 

Meaiurement  of  Masonry.  All  masonry  and  brick- work  will  be  built  ac- 
<x>rding  to  the  plans  and  instructions  furnished  by  the  engineer,  and  will  be 
estimated  and  paid  for  by  the  cubic  yard,  computmg  only  the  actual  solidity 
thereof.  No  constructive  or  conventional  measurement  will  be  allowed,  any 
rule  or  custom  in  the  section  of  the  country  through  which  the  road  passes  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  price  per  cubic  yard  paid  for  masonry 
And  brick-work  will  include  the  furnishing  of  all  material,  scaffolding,  cen- 
tering,  and  all  other  expenses  necessary  to  the  construction  and  completion  of 
the  masonry  or  brick-work.  All  "dressed  "or  "cut-stone"  work— such  as 
copinffS,  bndge-seats,  cornices,  belt- courses,  water-tables,  brackets,  corbels, 
etc.— furnished  under  the  plans  of  the  engineer  will  be  paid  for  by  the  cubic 
yard,  under  the  classification  of  the  masonry  in  which  they  occur,  with  an 
additional  price  per  square  foot  of  the  entire  superficial  surface  of  the  stones 
*'  dressed,"  or  "  cut,"  or  **  bush-hamuiered. " 

Allowance  for  Extras.  No  allowance  will  l)e  made  for  timber,  or  work  on 
fame,  used  in  scaffolding,  shoring,  or  centering  for  arches. —excepting  only 
timber,  sheet-piling,  or  foundation  plank,  neoessarily,  and  by  order  of  the  en- 
gineer, left  in  the  ground.     No  allowance  will  be  made  to  the  contractor  for 


^  Bee  also  the  Rpeciflcations  in  the  body  of  the  bo  k.    See  "  SpeciflcatioDH  '  in  Index. 

^  These  speciflcatiODfi  are  the  same,  except  in  form,  as  those  employed  in  the  conHtruetion 
of  the  "  West  Shore*'  Railroad,  but  do  not  differ  uiaterially  from  those  used  in  other  roada^ 
And  have  frequently  been  accepted  as  the  standard. 
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any  damage  be  may   KualaiD   b;  reason  of  1I001I9  or  other  causes;  but  suclk    , 
dmlnlng.  bailiog,  or  pumping  from  fouodalioDs  u»  the  eogmecr  may  decide  U 
be  iwceasary  wul  be  paid  for  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  Ibc  euKlneor. 

Firttt-vltiM  Slnstonry  will  consist  of  quarry-faced  BshW  [see  6§  SOO-OT]   j 
laid  In  horizonial  courses  baving  parallel  beda  and  vertical  Joluis,  01  not  lea&  1 
than  ten  inches  {10  '}  nor  more  tbaa  thiity  inches  (30")  in  thickuess, — decreaa- 
ing  in  Ihickness  regularly  from  llie  bottom  lo  the  lop  of  the  wall,— laid  fluah 

In  oement  mortar  of  the  quality  herein&fler  specified.     Each  course "  '-^ 

thoroughly  grouted  before  the  succeeding  one  is  laid. 

81i«  of  Stonat.  8iTele}i«r»  mtut  be  not  Icits  Iban  iwo  and  one  half  feel  (31'> 
Dor  more  than  six  feet  (6)  in  len^tli,  fuid  nol  \vsa  tban one  nod  oim  half  feet 
di)  In  width,  nor  les*  in  widlh  than  one  and  one  halt  (11)  times  tlieir  deptb. 
Htadtn  must  not  be  less  than  three  i\aA  one  half  feet  (3)')  nor  more  than  four 
and  one  bnlf  feet  (4i  )  <a  length — where  the  thickness  of  the  wall  will  admit 
of  the  »me,— and  not  less  than  one  and  one  half  feet  (H'|  iu  width,  nor  leea. 
in  width  than  they  are  iii  deplli  of  course. 

Onttlng.  Every  slone  must  be  laid  ou  its  natural  bed.  All  stones  must 
have  their  beds  well  dressed,  parallel  and  true  to  the  proper  line,  and  made  al- 
ways as  large  as  (be  stone  will  admit  of.  The  beds  and  sides  of  the  slone  must 
be  cut,  before  being  placed  ou  the  work,  so  as  10  form  Joints  not  exceeding  one 
half  inch  (V)  iu  width.  No  hammering  on  n  alone  will  be  allowed  after  il  la 
aet;  but  If  any  inequalities  occur,  they  must  be  pointed  iiS.  The  vertical 
jolnls  of  the  face  must  be  not  less  thaji  eight  inches  (8")  in  from  the  face,  and 
Msroucb  more  as  the  slone  will  admit  of.  Allcomers  and  batter  lines  must  be 
run  with  a  neat  chisel  draft  one  and  one  half  inches  (11")  on  each  face.     The 

!iro]ecilonsof  thequBTry  face  beyond  the  draft  lines  must  not  exceed  four  incbe* 
t");  and  in  Ibe  ^e-walls  of  tunnels  this  projection  ni'iat  nol  exceed  two 
inobet  (3"). 

Bond.     The  masonry  shall  consist  of  headers  and  stretchers  u'lernalmg.    At 
"   of  il  slidll  L'unsi"t  of  headers  pxtending  ciilircly  through  the 
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...  J  arranged  as  10  form  a  proper 

bond— Id  no  case  less  than  one  fool  (I')— with  Ibe  stones  of  tbe  underlying  course. 

Backing.  The  backing  shall  be  of  good-sized,  well-shaped  atones,  laid  bo 
as  to  break  joints  and  thoroughly  bond  tne  work  In  all  directions,  and  leave  no 
spaces  between  them  over  six  inches  (6">  In  width,  which  spaces  shall  be  filled 
with  small  stones  and  spalls  well  grouted. 

Coping.  All  hrldge-senls  and  lops  of  walls  will  be  finished  with  a  coping 
course  of  such  dimensions  and  projections  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  engineer, 
dressed  and  cut  to  a  true  surface  on  top  and  front  edges.  In  conformity  with 
diagrams  for  same  which  will  be  furnished  by  the  engineer. 

fonndaUon  Coomm.  All  foundation  courses  must  be  laid  with  selected 
laree  Hat  stoucs,  not  teas  than  twelve  inches  (12")  thick,  nor  of  less  superficial 
Buriacu  than  fifteen  (15)  square  feet. 

Secoiid-clHSS  Masonry  [§§  208-12]  will  consist  of  broken  range  rubble 
of  suiierior  quality,  laid  with  nonzontal  beds  and  vertical  joints  on  the  face, 
with  no  slone  less  than  eight  Inches  I8 ')  in  thickness — unless  otherwise  directed 
liy  the  engineer. — well  bonded,  and  leveled  as  welt  as  can  be  without  bammer- 
drcBgin)r.  No  mortar  joint  shell  exceed  three  quarters  of  an  inch  (l)  in  thick- 
ness. AH  corners  and  quoins  shall  have  hammer-dressed  beds  and  joints;  and 
all  corners  and  bailer  lines  shall  be  run  with  an  inch  .and -one-half  (U")  chisel 
draft.  At  least  one  fourth  (i)  of  the  stones  in  the  face  must  be  headers  evenly 
dlslribuleii  (liroiigh  Ihe  wall. 

Bridgi!-Neatsaiidiopsof  walls  shall  be  co^ed  inthcsamemaQneTasspeciQed 
for  flrst-cla.<ts  masonry.  Stones  in  foundation  courses  shall  be  not  less  tbac 
twelve  inches  (12")  thick,  and  sb&ll  cootalo  not  less  than  twelve  (12)  squaro 
feel  of  surface. 
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Third-class  Masonry  will  consist  of  good  substantial  rubble  [§§218-17] 
laid  in  cement  mortar.  All  stones  shall  be  perfectly  sound,  and  sumcieutly 
large  to  make  good,  well-bonded,  strong  work;  and  shall  be  laid  on  their 
natural  beds,  in  the  most  substantial  manner,  and  with  as  much  neatness  as 
this  description  of  work  admits  of.  The  stones  in  tlie  foundations  must  be  not 
less  than  ten  inches  (10")  thick,  and  shall  contain  not  less  than  ten  (10)  square 
feet  of  surface;  and  each  sliall  be  lirmly,  solidl}',  and  carefully  laid. 

First-class  Arch-culvert  Masonry  shall  be  built  in  accordance 
with  the  specitications  for  Urst-class  masonry,  with  the  exception  of  the  arch 
sheeting  and  the  ring-stones.  The  rings  shall  be  dressed  to  such  size  and 
shape  as  the  engineer  shall  direct.  The  ring-stones  and  sheeting-stones  shall 
not  be  of  less  thickness  than  ten  inches  (10")  on  the  intrados,  and  shall  be 
dressed  with  three  eighths  inch  (|)  joints,  and  shall  be  of  the  full  de^ith  speci- 
fied (by  drawings  or  otherwise)  for  the  thickness  of  the  arch.  The  jomts  must 
be  made  on  truly  radial  lines,  and  the  face  of  the  sheeting-stones  must  be 
dressed  to  make  close  joints  with  the  center.  The  ring-stone  and  sheeting- 
stones  shall  break  joints  by  not  less  than  one  foot  (1). 

The  wmg  walls  shall  be  neatly  stepped,  in  accordance  with  the  drawings 
furnished,  with  selected  stones  of  the  full  width  of  the  wing  and  of  not  less 
than  ten  inches  (10  ')  in  thickness,  no  stone  being  covered  less  than  eighteen 
inches  (18")  by  the  one  next  above  it;  or  the  wmg  shall  be  finished  with  a 
neatly  capped  newel  at  the  end,  and  a  copinj^  course, — as  may  be  selected  by 
the  engineer.  The  parapet  shall  be  finished  with  a  coping  course  of  full  width 
of  parapet,  with  such  projection  as  may  be  directed  by  the  engineer,  the  stone 
to  be  not  less  than  ten  inches  (10")  thick. 

Second-class  Arch-culvert  Masonry  shall  be  of  the  same  general 
character  and  description  as  second-class  masonry,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ring-stones  and  the  arch  sheeting.  The  former  shall  be  dressed  as  specified 
for  first-class  arch-culvert  masonry.  The  latter  shall  consist  of  selected  stones 
of  the  full  depth  of  the  arch,  and  shall  have  a  good  bearing  throughout  the 
thickness  of  the  arch,  and  shall  be  well  bonded.  No  stone  shall  be  less  than 
six  inches  (6")  in  thickness  on  the  intrados. 

Box-culvert  Masonry  will  be  good  rubble  [see  §§  218-17],  neatly  laid 
up  with  square-shaped  stones  of  a  size  and  quality  satisfactory  to  the  engineer. 
The  end  pirapet  walls  and  also  the  side  walls  for  three  feet  (3 )  from  the  ends 
shall  be  laid  in  good  cement  mortar.  When  box  culverts  are  ordered  to  be 
laid  up  entirely  in  cement  mortar  [see  §  214J.  they  will  be  classified  as  third- 
class  masonry,  and  must  conform  to  the  specifications  for  the  same. 

The  covering-stone  for  all  l)ox  culverts  shall  be  not  less  than  ten  inches 
(10")  in  thickness,  and  must  have  a  good,  solid,  well-leveled  bearing  on  the 
side  walls  of  not  less  than  fifteen  inches  (15"). 

Vitrified  Pipe.  In  localities  where  but  a  small  quantity  of  water  passes, 
vitrified  pipe  will  be  substituted  for  culverts  when  so  ordered  by  the  engineer. 
Sizes  of  twelve  (13"),  fifteen  (15"),  or  eighteen  (18")  inches  in  diameter  may  be 
used,  and  must  be  of  the  best  quality  double  strength,  vitrified  culvert '  pipe, 
,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  engineer.  Vitrified  pipes  must  be  well  and  care- 
fully bedded  and  laid  [see  Figs.  97-99,  pages  409-10],  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  engineer. 

Retaining;  Walls  will  be  classified  as  second-  or  third-class  masonry 
laid  dry,  as  may  be  ordered  in  each  particular  case. 

Slope  Walls  will  be  of  such  thickness  and  slope  as  directed  by  the  en- 
gineer. The  stones  must  reach  entirely  through  the  wall,  and  be  not  less  than 
four  inches  (4")  thick  and  twelve  inches  (12)  long,  laid  with  close  joints,  and 
as  free  as  possible  from  spalls.  The  foundations  must  be  prepared  and  laid  as 
directed  by  the  engineer. 

Stone  Paving  shall  be  m^de  by  setting  on  edge  stone  from  eight  (8")  to 
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•classified  and  paid  for,  as  provided  for  in  the  Specifications  for  Grading.  All 
materials  taken  from  the  excavations  for  foundations,  if  of  proper  quality, 
43hall  be  deposited  in  the  contiguous  embankment;  and  any^  material  unfit  for 
«uch  purpose  shall  be  deposited  outside  the  roadway,  or  in  such  place  as  the 
engineer  shall  direct,  and  so  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with  any  drain  or  water 
<K)urse.  In  case  of  foundations  in  rock,  the  rock  must  be  excavated  to  such 
depth  and  in  such  form  as  may  be  required  by  the  engineer,  and  must  be 
dressed  level  to  receive  the  foundation  course. 

Artiiieial  Foundationi.  When  a  safe  and  solid  foundation  for  the  masonry 
can  not  be  found  at  a  reasonable  depth  (of  which  the  engineer  is  to  be  the 
judge),  the  contractor  shall  prepare  such  artificial  foundations  as  the  engineer 
may  direct. 

Pavixiff.  Box  culverts  and  small  bridge  abutments  may  have  a  paved  foun- 
•dation,  if  so  directed  by  the  engineer,  by  setting  stones  on  edge,  breaking 
Joints,  and  extending  across  the  entire  width  of  the  foundation. 

Timber.  Timber  foundations  shall  be  such  as  the  engineer  may  by  drawingr 
or  otherwise  prescribe,  and  will  be  paid  for  by  the  thousand  feet,  board  meas 
lire. — the  price  to  include  the  cost  of  material,  framing,  and  putting  in  place. 
All  timber  must  be  sound,  straight-grained,  and  free  from  sap,  loose  or  rotten 
knots,  wind  shakes,  or  any  other  defect  that  would  impair  its  strength  or 
durability.  It  must  be  sawed  (or  hewed)  perfectlv  straight  and  to  exact 
dimensions,  with  full  corners  and  square  edges.  All  frammg  must  be  done 
in  a  thorough,  workmanlike  manner.  Both  material  and  workmanship  will 
be  subject  to  the  inspection  and  acceptance  of  the  engineer. 

Piling.  All  piles  shall  be  of  young,  sound,  and  thrifty  white  oak,  yellow 
pine  or  other  timber  equalljr  good  for  the  purpose,  acceptable  to  the  engineer. 
They  must  be  at  least  eight  inches  (8")  in  diameter  at  the  small  end  and  twelve 
inches  (12")  in  diameter  at  the  butt  when  sawn  off;  and  must  be  perfectly 
straight  and  be  trimmed  close,  and  have  the  bark  stripped  off  before  they  are 
driven.  The  piles  must  be  driven  into  hard  bottom  until  they  do  not  move 
more  than  one  half  inch  (^")  under  the  blow  of  a  hammer  weighingtwo  thou- 
sand (2,000)  pounds,  falling  twenty-five  feet  (25)  at  the  last  blow.  They  must 
be  driven  vertically  and  at  the  distances  apart,  transversely  and  longitudinally, 
required  by  the  plans  or  directions  of  the  engineer.  They  must  be  cut  off 
square  at  the  butt  and  be  well  sharpened  to  a  point;  and  when  necessary,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  engineer,  shall  be  shod  with  iron  and  the  heads  bound  with 
iron  hoops  of  such  dimensions  as  he  may  direct, — which  will  be  paid  for  the 
same  as  other  iron- work  used  in  foundations. 

The  necessary  length  of  piles  shall  be  ascertained  by  driving  test  piles  in 
different  parts  of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  to  be  used.  In  case  a  single 
pile  shall  not  prove  long  enough  to  reach  hard  bottom,  two  shall  be  spliced 
together  as  follows:  The  head  shall  be  sawed  off  square,  and  a  hole  two  inches 
(2")  in  diamfter  and  twelve  inches  (12")  deep  shall  be  bored  into  it;  and  into 
this  hole  a  circular  white  oak  treenail  twenty-three  inches  (28") in  length  shall 
be  well  driven.  Then  another  pile  similarly  squared  and  bored,  and  of  as 
large  a  diameter  at  the  small  end  as  can  be  procured,  shall  be  placed  upon  the 
lower  pile,  brought  to  its  proper  position,  and  driven  as  before  directed.    All 

Eiles,  when  driven  to  the  required  depth,  are  to  be  cut  off  truly  square  and 
orizontal  at  the  height  given  by  the  engineer;  and  only  the  actual  number  of 
lineal  feet  of  the  pues  left  for  use  in  the  foundations  after  being  sawed  off, 
will  be  paid  for. 

Iron.  All  wrought  and  cast-iron  work  ordered  by  the  engineer  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  pound, — the  price  to  include  the  cost  of  material,  manufac- 
ture, and  placing  in  the  work. 

Coifer-damt.  Where  coffer-dams  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  engineer,  re- 
quired for  foundations,  the  prices  provided  in  the  contract  for  timber,  piles, 
and  iron  in  foundations,  will  be  allowed  for  the  material  and  work  on  same, 
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which  is  understood  as  covering  all  risks  from  high  water  or  otherwise,  drain* 
ii;g.  bailing,  pumping,  and  all  materials  connected  with  the  coffer-dams. 
Bhect-piliug  will  be  classed  as  plank  in  foundations;  and  if  left  in  the  ground 
will  be  paid  for  by  the  thousand  feet  (1,000 ),  board  measure. 

Railroad  Buildings.* 

Tools.  All  tools  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  contract,  including' 
mortar  boxes,  will  be  furnished  by  tbe  contractor  at  his  own  expense. 

Stiig^in^ic*  All  staging  required  for  the  execution  of  the  work  done  under 
contract  shall  be  furnished  by  tbe  contractor  at  his  own  expense.  The  rail- 
way company  will,  however,  upon  the  completion  of  any  structure,  purchase 
of  tbe  contractor  such  staging  material  as  it  can  advantageously  use,  and  pay 
tbe  contractor  for  such  material  an  amount  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  rail- 
way company's  engineer,  shall  seem  reasonable  and  just. 

Excavatioiis.  Dry  excavations,  or  excavations  above  water,  will  be- 
made  by  tbe  contractor  when  so  ordered  by  the  railway  company.  Wet  exca- 
valions,  or  excavations  below  water,  will  be  made  by  the  railway  company, 
excepting  when  a  special  arrangement  is  made  with  tbe  contractor.  All  exca- 
vations will  be  classilied  as  either  earth,  loose  rock,  or  solid  rock. 

When  the  exaivation  for  auy  structure  is  made  entirely  b}'  the  contractor, 
it  shall  be  measured  in  cubic  yards,  and  paid  for  at  the  price  per  cubic  yard 
specitied  in  the  contract.  Wben  an  excavation  is  made  in  part  by  the  railway 
company's  force  and  is  finished  by  tbe  coutmctor's  force,  or  when  contractor^ 
force  assists  railway  company's  force  in  making  any  excavation,  contractor  will 
be  paid  for  tbe  actual  time  that  bis  force  is  employed,  at  laborer's  current  rate 
per  day  plus  ten  per  cent.  In  case  contractor  furnishes  a  foreman  for  such 
work,  time  charged  for  foreman  must  not  exceed  one  day  for  foreman  for 
each  leu  days  of  l;rt)ur,  and  coiilraclor  will  be  paid  for  the  services  of  such 
foreman  at  a  rate  per  day  not  to  exceed  the  current  wages  ]>ai(l  foremen  of 
laborers  })lus  ten  ])er  cent.  In  case  contmctor  uses  masons,  foremen  of  masons, 
or  other  skilled  labor  for  the  execution  of  the  above  "  extra**  or  **  lime"  work, 
the  wa^^es  and  time  allowed  will  be  the  sjune  as  it  would  l>e  if  the  work  had 
been  performed  and  supervised  by  laborers  and  foremen  of  laborers.  When 
"extra"  or  "  time"  work  is  performed  by  conlractor*s  force,  and  is  supervised 
by  conLractor's  foreman,  who  at  the  siime  time  and  })lace  has  charge  of  and 
i.s  supervising  "  ccmtract  "  work,  no  pay  will  be  allowH^i  contractor  for  such 
supervision,  except  when,  in  ihe  opinion  of  the  railway  company's  engineer, 
it  may  seem  reasonable  and  just. 

All  excavjitions  shall  be  made  strictly  in  accordance  with  tbe  plans  fur- 
nished by  the  railway  company  and  the  stakes  set  by  the  milway  company's 
en^'-ineer,  and  shall  be  executed  in  a  neat  and  workmanlike  manner.  Where 
excavations  are  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  conlracior,  his  agent  or 
foreman,  any  erroneous  or  unnecessary  excavation,  and  any  masonry  conse- 
(luent  to  such  erroneous  or  unnecessary  excavation,  shall  be  entirely  at  the 
contractor's  expense,  unless  the  contractor  can  show  that  such  unnecessary 
work  wa^  caused  hv  errors  in  the  plans  furni>hed  by  the  railwa}"  company,  or 
by  errors  in  the  railway  com[)any's  enirineer's  stakes  or  inslruclions. 

When  excavHiion  is  made  for  concrete,  irreat  care  must  be  taken  lo  make 
Xhit  ]»itsor  trenches,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  ihe  exact  width  and  depth  required 
for  the  concrete,  and  any  unneces^^ary  excavation  made  or  concrete  u.sed  on 
accouTit  (»f  lack  of  such  care  oi^  the  part  of  the  contractor  will  be  at  his  ex- 
pKinse.     KxcavAti,A>us  for  stone  fooling  courses  will  be  made,  when  not  other- 
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^wise  ordered,  eight  inches  (8")  (four  inches  (4")  on  each  side)  wider  than  the 
footing  course.  Excavations  for  walls  not  having  footing  courses  will  be 
made,  when  not  otherwise  ordered,  twelve  inches  (12")  (six  inches  (6")  on 
«acb  side)  wider  than  the  wall  is  thick. 

Before  masonry  is  built,  excavations  must  be  cleared  of  all  loose  earth, 
mud,  or  other  objectionable  material. 

Stone.  Stone  will  be  furnished  by  the  contractor  at  his  own  expense,  and 
be  of  a  quality  suitable  for  the  different  classes  of  masonry  hereinafter  speci- 
fied, and  be  subject  to  the  insix'ction  and  acceptance  of  the  railway  company's 
engineer.  Stone  will  be  loaded  on  cars  and  unloaded  by  the  contractor  at  his 
own  expense.  Stone  will  be  delivered  by  the  railway  company  on  the  nearest 
available  side  track  to  the  work,  and  no  charges  whatsoever  will  be  allowed 
-contractor  for  haulinj^  stone  from  cars  to  the  work,  except  in  extreme  cases, 
where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  railway  company's  engineer,  such  charges  may 
appear  reasonabie  and  just. 

Saud.  All  sand  for  mortar  or  concrete  will  be  furnished  by  the  contractor 
at  his  own  expense.  When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  railway  company's  engineer, 
sand  can  not  be  secured  by  contractor  within  reasonable  distance  by  wagon 
haul  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  tninsportation  by  rail  will  be  furnished  by  the 
railway  company,  it  being  optional  with  the  railway  company  at  what  point 
aand  shall  be  procured.  When  railway  company  furnishes  transportation  for 
4sand,  cars  shall  be  loaded  and  unloaded  by  contractor  at  his  own  expense. 

All  sand  furnished  by  contractor  shall  be  clean  and  sharp,  and  subject  to 
the  inspection  of,  and  rejection  by,  the  railway  company's  engineer.  When, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  railway  company's  engineer,  sand  retiuires  screening,  it 
shall  be  screened  by  the  contractor  at  his  own  expense. 

Cement  ancl  Lime.  All  cement  and  lime  will  be  furnished  by  the 
railway  company  at  its  own  expense;  and  will  be  delivered  on  cars  on  the 
nearest  available  side  tnick  to  the  work.  It  shall  be  unloaded  by  the  con- 
tractor at  his  own  expense,  and  shall  be  piled  up  in  such  manner  by  him  as  the 
railway  company's  engineer  may  direct.  Cement  and  lime  shall  be  covered 
and  protected  from  the  wwithef  by  the  contractor  at  his  own  expense,  in  such 
manner  as  seems  suitable  to  the  railway  company's  engineer;  and  the  con- 
tractor will  be  held  responsible  for  the  value  of  any  cement  damaged  on  ac- 
count of  unsuitable  protection. 

Water.  Water  recjuired  for  all  work  done  under  contract  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  contractor  at  his  own  expense.  No  charges  made  by  contractor 
for  haulmg  water  will  be  allowed.  When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  railway  com- 
pany's engineer,  water  can  not  l)e  procured  by  the  contractor  within  reason- 
able wagon  haul,  or  at  a  reasonable  expense,  it  will  be  furnished  by  the  rail- 
way company. 

Mortar.  Except  when  otherwise  ordered,  all  mortar  shall  be  thoroughly 
mixed  in  a  box.  in  the  following  proportions:  One  (1)  part  cement,  two  (2) 
parts  sand,  with  sufficient  water  to  render  the  mixture  of  the  proper  consist- 
ency. Care  mu.st  Ix^  taken  to  thoroughly  mix  the  sand  and  cement  dry,  in  the 
proportions  specified,  before  the  introduction  of  water  into  the  mixture.  Mor- 
tar shall  not  be  mixed  except  as  it  is  u.sed,  and  no  mortar  must  be  allowed  to 
stand  over  night  in  mortar  boxes  or  els(.'where. 

Concrete.  All  concrete  shall  consist  of  one  (1)  part  cement,  two  (2)  parts 
fland,  and  six  <6)  parts  broken  stone,  together  with  sufficient  water  to  mix  the 
sand  and  cement  to  the  ooiisiHtenry  of  good  mortar  for  masonry.  The  pro- 
portion of  sjind,  cement,  broken  stone,  and  the  <iuantlty  of  water  used  in  the 
mixture,  may  be  varied  at  the  option  of  the  railway  company's  engineer. 

Stone  shall  be  of  a  (luality  acceptable  to  the  railway  company's  engineer, 
and  be  broken  .*«o  that  seventv-tive  (75)  per  cent,  will  pass  through  a  two-inch 
(2")  ring  and  so  that  all  will  pass  through  a  two  and  one  hSf  inch  (21  ) 
ring.     Broken  stone  shall  be  free  from  mud,  dirt,  and  other  objectionable 
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material,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  inspection  of,  and  rejection  by,  the  rail- 
way company's  engineer. 

The  sand  and  cement  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  dry,  in  a  clean,  tight 
mortar  box,  before  the  introduction  of  water;  and  after  water  is  applied  to  the 
mixture,  the  whole  must  be  worked  over  with  hoes  until  a  go<>d  mortar  of 
proper  consistency  is  secured.  After  the  mortar  is  made,  the  broken  stone 
must  be  thoroughly  drenched  with  clean  water,  and  then  shall  be  added  to 
the  mixtur'e  in  the  proportion  stated  above — or  in  any  other  proportion  which 
tiie  railway  company's  engineer  may  specify.  The  concrete  must  then  be 
worked  over  and  mixed  until  each  stone  is  completely  covered  with  mortar 
and  all  spaces  between  the  stones  entirely  tilled  with  same. 

The  concrete  shall  be  deposited  in  horizontal  layers  not  exceeding  twelve 
inches  (12  ')  in  depth,  and  shall  be  thoroughly  tamped  when  so  require^a  by  the 
railway  company's  engineer. 

Rubble  Masonry.  Hubble  masonry  will  be  classified  as  either  heavy 
rubble,  foundation  rubble,  pier  rubble,  or  uncoursed  hammer-squared  rubble. 
The  latter  will  be  called  for  convenience  squared  rubble  [see  §§  208-12]. 

Eaavy  Babble.  When  not  otherwise  specified  or  shown  on  the  plans,  foot- 
ing  courses  will  be  built  of  rubble  masonry.  When  footing  courses  exceed 
thirty  inches  (30")  in  width,  the  masonry  will  be  classified  as  heavy  rubble; 
and  when  thirty  inches  (30")  or  less  in  width,  the  masonry  will  be  classified  as 
foundation  rubble. 

Heavy  rubble  footing  courses  shall  be  built  of  well-selected  stone,  which 
shall  have  a  thickness  not  less  than  the  height  of  the  footing  course.  Each 
stone  shall  have  a  bottom  bed  of  good  surface  over  its  entire  area,  which  shall 
be  horizontal  when  the  stone  is  in  position.  As  much  of  the  upper  surface  of 
each  stone  as  will  be  directly  under  the  masonry  to  be  put  above  the  footing 
course  shall  be  uniform  and  parallel  to  the  bottom  bed.  At  least  one  third  (i> 
of  the  length  of  the  footing  course  shall  be  built  of  through-stone,  and  a 
lurirer  proportion  sliall  bo  furnished  by  the  contractor  when,  in  the  opinion 
of  tliL-  railway  c-oinpany's  engineer,  more  through-stone  are  reciuired  to  secure 
stability.  No  stone  shall  b<*  used  wliieh  will  not  Ixnid  or  extend  under  the 
mason rv  to  l)e  built  al)ove  tlie  footintr  course  a  distance  eoual  to  at  least  one 
third  (},)  the  thieknessor  width  of  the  masonry;  and  not  more  than  two  stones 
shall  he  used  at  any  section  to  make  up  the  total  width  of  the  fooling  course, 
and  the  exposed  face  of  each  stone  sliall  beat  least  twelve  inches  (12  )in  length. 

All  stones  must  l>e  roughly  jointed  with  a  hammer  for  a  distance  back 
from  their  faces  ciiual  to  the  j)rojeclion  or  ofl'set  of  the  footing  course.  No 
spaces  to  exceed  forly  (40)  s(|uare  inches  in  area  shall  be  tilled  with  spalls  or 
chips,  and  the  total  area  of  all  spaces  must  not  exceed  live  (o)  per  cent,  of  the 
area  of  the  footing  course. 

All  stone  when  j)lMce(l  in  ])o>ition  must  l»e  tlion^ughly  rammed  until  tirmly 
embedded  in  a  bed  of  mortal',  which  shtiU  lirsl  he  jdaced  in  bottom  of  excava- 
tiiju  or  ireneh,  and  after  stone  are  j^laced  in  ])osition,  all  joints  must  be  well 
grouted  with  mortar.  When  so  i-e(iuired  by  the  railway  <M)mj)any's  engineer, 
footing  coiirxs  shall  l)e  huilt  exactly  to  the  (limcn>?ions  shown  on  drawings  or 
specilicMtions.  oi-  with  their  (••Ilto  huilt  to  a  line. 

Foundation  Rubble.  In  general,  :in(l  w  hen  not  otherwise  specilied,  all  masonry 
below  the  hottoni  of  water  inhle  oi-  h«'lo\v  the  top  of  rail  for  stone  buildings, 
and  all  masoniy  h«'l(»\v  the  sill  of  wooden  l)uil(lings,  will  l)e  classilie<l  as  foun- 
(iation  ruhhie.  excejit  foot irii:  courses  moi'c  than  thirty  inches  (JiO  )  in  width, 
which  will  he  classili<'(l  a>.  heavy  ruhl)le.  Foundation  rul)hle  may  he  re(pnred. 
however,  for  any  portion  or  for  all  the  masonry  in  any  structure,  in  which 
ca.so  no  additional  price  --hall  l»e  allowed,  excejit  when,  in  the  oi>ini()n  of  tlie 
railway  coni]>anys  cnL^inct  r,  jt  shall  seem  reasouMhle  anri  jusi. 

In  tins  class  of  ma>o!iry  no  stc)ne  having  an  exposed  face  shall  be  less 
than  one  twenty-f(jurth  i  Jj)  of  a  foot  in  cubical  contents  nor  less  than  two 
inches  {2')  thick.      Any  stone  smaller  than  this  will  be  considered  i\  spall; 
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and  spalls  are  not  to  be  used  to  exceed  seven  (7)  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mass. 
The  contractor  will  not  be  required  to  furnish  stone  (except  for  through- 
stone)  larger  than  one  and  one  half  feet  (1^')  in  cubical  contents,  but  the  stone 
used  shall  not  average  less  than  one  half  (|)  of  a  cubical  foot  in  contents.  No 
stone  shall  be  used  which  does  not  bond,  or  extend  into  the  wall,  at  least  six 
inches  (6").  One  through-stone,  whose  face  area  shall  not  be  less  than  one 
half  (4)  of  a  superficial  foot,  will  be  required  for  each  sixteen  (16)  superliciul 
feet  of  face  measurement  of  wall,  and  more  than  this  may  be  required  by  the 
railway  company  when,  in  the  opinion  of  its  engineer,  a  larger  proportion  of 
through-stone  is  required  to  secure  stability;  provided,  however,  that  the  con- 
tractor shall  in  no  case  be  required  to  furnish  through-stone  to  exceed  ten  (10) 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  mass.  At  least  twenty  (20)  per  cent,  of  the  entire  ma- 
sonry shall  consist  of  headers,  or  bond  stones,  in  walls  twenty-four  inches 
(24 ')  thick  or  less,  these  headers  shall  be  at  least  two  thirds  (f )  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  in  length;  and  in  walls  more  than  twenty-four  inches  (24")  thick,  they 
shall  be  of  sufficient  length  and  be  so  placed  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  railway 
company's  engineer,  seems  necessary  to  secure  well-bonded  and  stable  work. 

Each  stone  shall  be  laid  in  its  quarry  bed,  and  any  stone  set  on  edge,  or 
^with  the  planes  of  its  stratification  vertical,  will  be  rejected  and  ordered  re- 
moved at  the  expense  of  the  contractor.  Stones  shall  be  firmly  bedded  in 
mortar,  and  all  sfMices  and  joints  thoroughly  grouted  with  same. 

Pier  Babble.  Piers  or  pedestals  whose  horizontal  sectional  area  is  nine  (9) 
square  feet  or  less  will  be  classified  as  pier  rubble.  When  this  area  exceeds 
nine  (9)  square  feet,  the  masonry  will  be  classed  as  foundation  rubble.  Foot- 
ing courses  for  such  piers,  when  not  exceeding  sixteen  (16)  square  feet  in  area, 
will  be  classed  as  pier  rubble;  and  when  exceeding  this  area,  they  will  be 
classified  as  heavy  rubble. 

Footing  courses  must  be  built,  so  far  as  practicable,  in  accordance  with  the 
preceding  specifications  for  heavy  rubble  masonry.  Ma«)nry  in  piers  above 
footing  courses  must  be  carefully  built  of  well-selected  stone,  having  horizon- 
tal beds  and  vertical  joints,  and  be  thoroughly  bonded;  corners  and  faces 
must  be  built  true  and  plumb.  The  specifications  for  foundation  rubble,  so 
far  as  practicable,  shall  apply  to  this  class  of  masonry. 

Each  pier  or  pedestal  shall  be  furnished  with  a  hammer-dressed  cap-stone 
not  less  than  six  inches  (6")  thick,  of  same  area  as  pier,  which  must  be  accu- 
rately set  at  the  retjuired  level.  The  price  of  this  cap-stone  must  be  included 
in  the  contract  price  per  cubic  yard  for  this  cla««s  of  masonry. 

Squared  Babble.  When  not  otherwise  specified,  the  walls  of  all  stone  build- 
ings above  the  bottom  of  the  water-table  will  be  built  of  uncoursed  squared 
rubble. 

In  general  the  specifications  for  foundation  rubble  will  apply  to  this  class 
of  masonry,  the  difference  between  the  two  classes  being  in  the  construction 
and  finish  of  the  outside  face.  The  outside  face  of  the  wall  will  be  built  of 
well-selected  stones,  as  nearly  unifonn  in  color  as  possible,  which  shall  be 
neatly  squared  to  rectangular  faces,  and  which  in  all  cases  shall  be  laid  on 
their  natunil  or  (luarry  beds.  The  beds  of  the  stones  shall  be  horizontal  and 
the  side  joints  vertical,  and  no  joints  to  ex(reed  three  fourths  (J)  of  an  inch  will 
be  allowed.  No  .stone  having  a  fa(;e  area  of  less  than  eighteen  (18)  sijuare 
inches  or  a  thickness  Ic^s  than  three  inches  (3  ')  shall  be  used;  and  the  average 
face  of  all  the  stomas  shall  not  be  less  than  seventy-two  (72)  square  inches. 

The  inside  face  shall  be  built  and  finished  in  accordance  with  the  specifit»a- 
tions  for  foundation  rubble. 

Corners  of  all  buildinprs  shall  be  built  up  with  quoin  stones,  uniform  in  size 
and  amingement.  for  which  no  rxtni  pay  will  l>e  allowed  contnictor.  Drafts 
will  l)e  cut  on  the  corniTs  whvii  so  siwcified  or  shown  on  plan.<«.  All  joints 
shall  l>e  cleaned  or  raked  out  for  a  distance  of  three  (quarters  of  an  inch  (f "), 
and  neatly  ]>ointed  with  a  raiscfl  joint.  The  mortar  used  for  iK>inting  shall  be 
composed  of  such  material  as  the  nulway  company's  engineer  may  select. 
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Opening  for  windows,  doors,  or  for  other  purposes,  will  be  made  in  walls 
wheu  specilied  or  showu  on  plans.  The  jambs  of  such  openings  shall  be 
neatly  cut  to  a  true  and  smooth  surface,  and  be  drove  tooled,  crandalled.  or 
toolh-axed  [see  pages  125-34,  particularly  12tt  and  1331,  as  may  be  required 
by  the  railway  company's  engineer.  Bed- joints  of  jamb-stones  must  be  care- 
I'uily  cut,  so  that  no  joint  to  exceed  one  half  an  inch  (V)  will  appear  on  the 
exposed  face  of  the  jambs.  Jamb-stones  shall  be  uniform  in  height,  and  one 
half  shall  be  through-stones.  In  general  the  arrangement  of  jamb-stones  will 
be  shown  on  drawings. 

The  contract  price  for  any  opening  shall  include  the  cost  of  cut-stone  sills, 
lintels,  arches,  jamb-stones,  or  any  other  cut-stone  work  recjuired  for  that 
opening.  In  case  no  contract  price  is  made  for  any  opening,  the  contractor 
will  be  paid  such  price  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  railway  company's  engineer, 
seems  reasonable  and  just. 

Cut  stone  shall  be  furnished  and  put  in  place  by  the  contractor  when  so  re- 
quired by  the  railway  company.  The  stone  furnished  shall  be  of  the  quality 
required  for  the  work,  and  acceptable  to  the  railway  company's  engineer;  and 
must  be  cut  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  specifications  in  each 
case,  and  must  be  so  cut  as  to  lie,  when  in  position,  on  natural  or  quarry  beds. 
Cut  stone  will  be  i)aid  for  at  the  price  specitied  in  contract,  and  in  case  cut 
stone  is  furnished  by  the  contractor  for  which  there  is  no  contract  price,  a 
price  will  be  paid  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  railway  company's  engineer, 
seems  reasonable  and  just. 

Cut  stone,  or  dimension  stone  for  cut-stone  work,  may  be  furnished  by  the 
railway  company  at  its  own  expense,  and  the  contractor  required  to  set  the  cut 
stone  in  position,  or  to  cut  and  set  the  rough  dimension  stone,  in  which  case  the 
contnictor  will  be  paid  for  the  work  either  as  "extra" or  "time"  work,  or  at 
a  price  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  railway  company's  engineer,  may  seem 
reasonable  and  just.  • 

"Wall  3Ias<>iiry.  All  walls  shall  bo  built  to  a  line  both  inside  and  out- 
side, and  both  faces  shall  be  tinished  with  a  smooth  and  uniform  surface, 
which  sliall  he  llMt-poirjted  with  a  trowel,  in  a  neat  and  workmanlike  manner. 

The  uj)]uT  course*^  of  all  walls,  when  leveled  or  linished  for  the  reception  of 
superstructure,  shall  be  |)rovi(ie(l  with  a  tlirouiih-stoue  at  each  end,  and  also 
one  thr()U<;h-si(>ne  foi' at  least  each  live  (5)  lineal  feet  of  wall.  These  throuirh- 
stone  shall  he  dressc-d  on  their  top  beds  and  accurately  set  to  a  level  one  half 
inch  (|  )  below  the  levt^l  of  the  bottom  of  the  superstructure.  Between  these 
throuLrh-stone  the  walls  must  be  carefully  laid,  with  the  upper  beds  of  the 
stones  bioui;ht  uj)  Hush  with  the  lop  of  the  ab(n'e-de.scril)ed  through-stunes  so 
as  to  secure  a  perfectly  level  surface  for  the  top  of  the  wall.  In  no  case  shall 
spalls  or  chips  be  used,  e.xcepl  in  vertical  joints. 

The  contiactor  will  make  such  openings  in  walls  Jis  are  re(piired  for 
windows,  doors,  or  other  pui}>oses.  N<^  additional  pay  will  be  allowed  for 
such  openinirs.  excci^t  \n  here  iaml»s  are  to  be  cut.  and  cut-stone  sills  or  lintels 
are  re<iuir<-d.  in  whicli  casi;  such  price  per  openini;  will  Ix?  allowed  as.  in  the 
opinion  of  the  lailway  comjiany's  cugineer,  may  seem  reasonable  and  just.  Cut 
or  dress<'d  dimcnsion-stonc  will  be  furnished  and  set  in  iM)sition  when  so  re- 
quired l)y  plan^  or  spcciiication^.  and  will  be  |)aid  for  by  tlie  railway  company 
at  such  price  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  its  enirineer.  seem  rea>onable  and  just. 
Wood,  iron,  or  other  material  which  may  be  required  to  l)e  built  into  the  ma- 
sonry shall  be  prti])eriy  i>ul  inlo  ])oviiion  by  the  contractor,  and  no  extra  pay 
shall  be  allowed  for  sucli  work.  The  cubical  contents  of  such  material,  how- 
ever, will  not  be  dcilueied  liom  the  measurement  of  the  mascuiry. 

When  so  rec^uired.  the  cnntraclor  shall  plaster  the  outside  surfa(M*  of  base- 
ment or  other  walU  with  hydia\ilic  mortar.  comi>oseil  of  such  materials  as  the 
r  iilway  company  may  select.  ;md  tor  such  work  the  lailway  company  will  pay 
the  contractor  a  i>rice  |>er  sipiare  yard  in  addition  to  the  contract  i)rice  of  the 
masonry. 
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Foundations  for  Trestles.  Foundations  for  trestle  bents,  such  as  are 
built  for  coal  chutes,  wiil  be  clasailied  as  foundation  rubble,  and  must  be  built 
with  great  care.  The  lower  fix>ting  course,  when  exceeding  thirty  inches  'S>j  j 
in  width,  will  be  clas^^e^i  its  heavy  rubble.  The  upper  course  shall  have  one 
hammer-dressed  througb-stoue  at  each  end  of  wall,  and  at  Itast  three  such 
through -stones  between"  ihe  end  ihn.mgh-stonea;  otherwi^se  ihe  top  cour>e  will 
be  finished  in  acconlance  wiOi  the  second  piiragraph  under  '*  wail  m:i»M,nry  " 
altovc.  This  does  n"t  apply  to  Ix-nt  foundations  inside  of  ctjai-cuute  builii- 
ing.  which  will  be  bull;  in  th^  same  manner  us  foundation  walU  in  genen.'. 

Well-wall  Masonry.  Well-walls  -.vili  Jje  cla^siiiedas  foundation  nibble. 
Well  ma*5onr>*  will  be  built  under  the  supc-rvision  of  the  well  foreman  whi>  hna 
charge  of  the  well  exi^vaviou.  and  coutnictor's  foreman  shall  execute  the  wnrk 
strictly  in  accordance  wirh  iii-^t ruction-  sriven  by  him.  When  well-walls  are 
sunk,  or  settled,  as  the  excavation  i>  made  great  care  must  \n:  taken  to  make 
the  outside  -lurface  perfe-.-'ly  smooth  and  uniform:  and  as  many  headers,  nut 
to  excee<l  the  maxiiu  ;m  h'-retoftire  .specilied,  may  be  required  as.  :n  the  opin- 
ion of  the  ni-way  c«jmpany's  en:riueer  or  well  foreman,  are  necessary  to 
secure  stability. 

Measurement  of  Mas4iiiry.  In  measuring  masonry  paid  for  by  the 
cubic  yard,  ail  openiiigs  *i]\  be  ifeducted.  and  the  numl>er  of  cubic  yard"* 
"Will  be  the  actual  rubical  *imteti:s  of  the  mxsonrv  built.  The  riitii^.-al  conten:s 
of  cut  .stone,  iron  work,  timber  or  other  material,  built  into  the  mh^fmry  by  the 
contractor.  w:li  not  lie  de<Jucie«l  from  -he  cubiwil  contents  of  the  whole  mass. 
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Permit.  The  con  tractor  f'-r  the  masonry  shall  take  out  a  building  jjer- 
mit,  including  water  for  himself  and  pla>Teref  and  all  other  cuLtraci«irs  that 
may  require  water  aNjiit  the  building  during  the  progress  of  the  wi.rk.  This 
contractor  shall  fi!S«>  »ak«=-  -j-Jt  street  and  <'»bstnn:iori  permit,  and  r<erm:t  fi^r 
building  curb  anil  retaiLiiig  walls.  The  c<>jv  of  the  above  permit*  >  "o  Ik-  in- 
cluded in  the  estima'e. 

Oracle.  The  insid-  gr*d«-  ?*»  th*:  building  ?;ha!!  1^*-  «uch  as  the  suf-erintecd- 
cnt  shall  direc*  At  the  time  of  *TMrting  anv  pier.  th:4  c-rm tractor  ^hall  ascer- 
tain from  the  -•ijH.-riLtendent  ^he  height  the  fn.side  gra/ie  shall  !>♦>  s*;t  a*-ive  the 
established  0':*<id»-  jri«:e.  t-kk:nj  in:o  r.-r>ii»ideraiion  the  *et*lemen:  tha'  nir^y 
occur  durinz  the  pr^jTe?-*  of  ihe  work. 

Excavation.  1-  i-?  tl^e  inten-ion  that  this  contractor  '•ha!!  call  at  the 
building  and  examine  if'T  him«^-lf  the  exar-t  situation  of  the  biiildinj  -!'*•.  He 
shall  remove  frorn  'Le  premi*e*ail  earth  rirtlebri.-.  except  tiiat  which  the  *'ij»»-r- 
intendent  may  consider  gf^-^l  f«»r  u*e  in  the  graiJiiig  re'juired  al»rHit  the  b;:!-]- 
ing.  This  co:iT:*/*ijr  sh:ii!  •■^.niplete  •uch  gradinj  aJ>0!:t  tlie  biiildiri-j  rv  may 
be  found  nece^arv.  Ail  *:'iewaik  •'one  tint  uv\v  rie  fi>und  incorineciiitn  w::h 
the  exc-avation  •iiall  rie  r#;ri:»iV<-d  r>y  the  nia-oz. .  'he  sjiiil  st«.»ne  ^ierf.iininj  Li? 
properly.  The  .s.'i!r.e  *hal.  'ipi'ly  to  -.iuy  fo::nda*i  .n  stone  f'T  nthi-r  mat^rixl 
that  may  lie  found  in  ex^avviLL'.  aitho'igh  i:'ii:e  of  ^v.^i  material  Vuall  be  ilt^I 
in  connection  w  i *  n  t  i. #■  r. •.  w  '.n.»r k  a V* •  it  :  h ••  : i : i  i  Id  i :.  ;r . 

Thi*  c-ontractor  -hjil!  ex< -iv-iT..-.  a'-rordiuir  tn  driwir.j--.  for  rill  wall*.  !i:**r-. 
areas,  etc..  the  intention  !>•-::.«•  tha»  the  .'enenl  1^-vel  -:i/i.l  !m-  exrnvated  Mmi'ly 
to  the  level  of  the  lirii-h'.-d  Irt— rii»;!:t  :!o«>r     W.  trer.f-Le^  -liall  \rtr  ex'-av-ite"!  to 
the  neat  size  a*  nenra-  prri'*  ;'•«•■!'::  -.:-':  *:'.iiii  -hall  ^}*-  leve'e*;  *•»«  lin-  t.n  *rie  • .  • 
torn,  reaiiy  »'•  re'ieive  ?iie  ffyirAt'-.f:.      A*  -uchriinea*  th*-*:j'er:n*erjd»!.t  -li-il! 


in  f-  ■rm 
to.  f : 


1  f'-rm  rr:— »-  -pecific-iti'-jn*  ».-*■  rlKi^  ^mpJ-vyi?*!  bv  B'lm^rr.  i  R*-->c.  arcbi- 
I.  fir  'tr-  >  jCi^'Xy  ^f(  .SaTiDif^  bfi.'»iiD^.  Cierelai^d.  Ohio,  anJ  o-tf"rm  cl->*-Iy  to 
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direct,  this  contractor  shall  level  off  the  basement  surfaces  and  floors  of  areas 
to  a  Hue  finishing  three  inches  (8)  below  the  top  of  the  level  of  the  finished 
basement  floors,  and  leave  the  surface  ready  to  receive  the  work  of  other  con- 
tractors. When  considered  necessary  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent, 
all  earth  shall  be  tamped  solidlv  and  then  be  wet. 

If  any  pockets  of  quicksand  are  found,  this  contractor  shall  excavate  the 
same,  and  fill  in  solidly  with  concrete  composed  of  clean  broken  stone  of  a  size 
that  will  pass  through  a  two-inch  (2")  ring  and  English  Portland  cement,  pro- 
portioned 1  to  3,  rammed  solidly  into  place  in  the  pockets,  in  layers,  as  Uie 
superintendent  may  direct.  None  of  the  sand  that  mav  be  found  while  ex- 
cavating shall  be  used  in  connection  with  any  of  the  work  about  the  building. 

After  all  foundations  or  retaining  walls  are  in  and  fixed,  this  contractor 
shall  tamp  the  earth  solidly  around  them,  leaving  it  level  to  a  line  within 
eighteen  inches  (18")  of  the  finished  grade,  and  ready  to  receive  the  work  of 
other  contract(  rs. 

Bailing^.  This  contractor  shall  do  all  bailing  and  draining  of  trenches  or 
basement  surfaces  that  may  be  found  necessary  during  the  process  of  the  work. 

Slioriue:.  This  contractor  shall  protect  all  walls  of  the  adjoining  buildings, 
underpin  allwalls  that  may  be  considered  necessary — in  the  judgment  of  tne 
superintendent — to  place  the  new  work  or  to  prevent  injury  of  the  old  work, 
make  good  all  repairs,  provide  such  cutting  as  may  be  lound  necessary  to 
place  the  work,  and  leave  the  adjoining  buildings  as  good  as  at  the  start.  The 
cost  of  this  work  is  to  be  included  in  his  estimate.  This  contractor  shall 
furnish  and  put  in  place  any  sheet  piling  that  mav  be  required  to  retain  the 
earth  while  the  footings  are  being  put  in.  and  include  all  costs  of  the  same  in 
his  estimates. 

Protection.  This  contractor  shall  use  proper  care  and  diligence  in  brac- 
ing and  securing  all  parts  of  the  work  against  storm,  wind,  and  the  action  of 
frost.  Every  night  during  freezing  weather,  each  pier  or  wall  shall  be  covered 
on  top  with  sail-cloth,  and  the  covering  shall  extend  down  over  the  face  of  all 
green  work. 

Concrete  Footings.  This  contractor  shall  provide  a  frame  of  the  area 
of  the  pier,  composed  of  two-inch  (2  ')  plank,  so  arranged  that  the  parts  can  be 
withdrawn  and  the  pier  left  isolated  after  the  concrete  is  set  [see  )5  30()].  All 
footings  not  otherwise  indicated  shall  be  constructed  of  concrete  furnished  by 
this  contractor.  The  cement  shall  be  first -([uality,  fresh  Utica.  or  any  other 
equally  good  quality  approved  by  the  architects.  The  contractor  at  the  time 
of  submitting  his  proposal  shall  state  the  kind  of  cement  he  intends  using. 
The  sand  shall  be  clean  and  shar}>.  The  stone  shall  be  clean  limestone,  crushed 
to  a  size  that  will  ]>mss  tlirougli  a  two-inch  (2  ')  ring,  and  screened.  Thecron- 
crete  shall  be  composed  of  these  ingredients  in  tbe  Jfollowing  jiroportions:  one 
(l)])art  of  hydraulic  cement,  (^n*-  (1)  i):irt  (»f  sand,  and  two  (2)  ])arts  of  crushed 
limestone.  The  cement  and  .sjind  shall  be  mixed  drv.  and  the  mixture  wet 
wjih  ;i  <iuantitv  of  water  suflicicnt  to  reduce  it  to  the  consistency  of  mortar. 
The  stone  and  mortar  sIimH  be  thoroughly  mixed  and  laid  in  trenches  as  soon 
as  j>ov^il)lL'.  in  layers  of  not  more  than  six  inches  it>'  )  in  thickness,  and  be 
rammed  until  the  water  rises  freely  to  the  top. 

All  concrete  footings  sluill  be  carefully  leveled  or  pitched  with  concrete, 
and  he  left  ready  to  receivt;  the  piers,  walls,  or  columns,  in  each  ca.se  as  par- 
ticularly indic'iteil  on  the  drawinirs. 

Kail  road- Hail  Foot  inters.  All  railroad  rails  that  may  be  recpiired  in 
connection  with  the  foundations  shall  be  of  Bessemer  steel,  weighing  not  less 
than  >iviy-Iive  iiioi  jM)un(ls  per  yard,  straight  and  sound,  cut  to  tin-  neat  lengths 
indicated  on  the  drawings.  All  railroad  rails  shall  be  furnished  by  this  con- 
tra<tor.  and  by  him  set  in  place  to  centers  and  levels  as  indicated  on  the  dia 
grams.     None  of  these  railroad  rjiil."*  are  to  be  painted. 

The  concrete  used  in  connection  with  steel-rail  footings  shall  be  composed 
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of  one  (1)  part  of  first-quality  Enfflisli  Portland  cement — or  any  other  equally 
good  quality  approved  by  tlic  arcLitects, — one  (1)  part  of  clean  sharp  sand,  and 
two  (2)  parts  of  clean  limestone  crushed  to  chestnut  size.  This  concrete  shall 
be  mixed  as  for  concrete  footings,  and  shall  be  rammed  in  solidly  between  the 
rails;  and  each  tier  shall  be  neatly  squared  at  the  outer  edge. 

Bubble  Masonrv.  All  piers  colored  blue  on  the  drawings  shall  be 
classed  as  cut  stone,  and  shall  be  furnished  and  set  in  place  by  another  con 
tractor;  but  all  walls  colored  blue  on  the  drawings — referring  particularly  to 
foundation  wails  for  boiler-house,  foundation  wall  for  staircase  way  in  all(w, 
area  walls,  curb  walls,  and  curtain  walls  between  piers— shall  be  classed  as  rm)- 
ble  masonry,  and  shall  be  furnished  and  set  in  place  by  the  mason. 

All  stone  used  in  connection  with  rubble  masonry  siiall  be  of  selected,  large 
size,  first-quality  stone,  laid  to  the  lines  on  both  sides,  well  fitted  together  and 
thoroughly  pointed,  frequent  headers  that  extend  through  the  wall  being  pro- 
vided. AU  stone  shall  be  not  less  thtin  two  feet  six  inches  (2'  6")  long,  one  foot 
six  inches  (1'  6")  wide,  and  eiglit  inches  (8")  thick,  except  such  as  may  be  found 
necessary  to  level  up  a  course  to  the  required  height.  The  intention  is  that  all 
walls  siiall  be  laid  in  courses  about  one  foot  six  inches  (16")  in  height, 
leveled  off  at  each  course.     Each  stone  shall  have  hammer- dressed  beds  and 

Joints,  and  shall  be  firmly  bedded  and  be  well  cushioned  into  place.  All 
oints  shall  be  filled  with  mortar.  The  facing  of  all  walls  shall  be  laid  ran- 
dom range,  and  the  face  of  the  stone  shall  be  coarse  bush-hammered. 

At  the  time  of  completing  the  retaining  walls,  this  contractor  shall  excavate 
at  least  one  foot  (1')  on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  and  point  up  all  ioints  on  the 
outside;  and  then  provide  and  apply  a  coat  of  first -quality  English  Portland 
cement,  not  less  than  a  half  inch  (i")  thick,  to  the  outside  of  the  wall  from  top 
to  bottom.  No  cement  covering  will  be  required  on  the  curb  walls.  All  joints 
showing  inside  the  building  shall  be  raked  out  and  neatly  pointed  up  with 
cement;  and,  in  addition,  the  face  of  walls  coming  in  connection  with  the  area 
shall  be  squared  up.  the  joints  finishing  not  to  exceed  one  half  inch  (i")  thick. 

All  curb  walls  that  may  be  required  to  receive  the  side-walks  shall  be 
brought  to  such  levels  as  the  superintendent  shall  direct,  and  shall  be  cemented 
on  top  and  left  ready  to  receive  the  sidewalks — which  shall  be  furnished  and 
Bet  by  another  contractor.  None  of  the  screen  walls  shall  be  set  in  place  until 
such  time  as  the  superintendent  shall  direct.  The  foundation  for  the  staircase 
bay  in  the  alley  shall  be  set  in  place,  after  the  building  is  partly  completed,  at 
such  time  as  the  superintendent  may  direct.  This  contractor,  at  the  time  of 
starting  this  work,  shall  furnish  such  anchors  as  may  be  considered  neces- 
sary, in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent,  to  attach  his  work  to  that 
already  in  place,  and  shall  do  all  cutting  and  fitting  that  may  be  found  neces- 
sary to  properly  place  his  work. 

Xortar  for  Rabble  Masonry.  All  rubble  mtisonry  above  referred  to  shall 
be  laid  in  mortar  composed  of  perfectly  fresh  Utica  cement — or  other  ecjually 
as  good  approved  by  the  architects,— mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  (1)  jmrt 
of  cement  to  two  (2)  jmrts  of  clean  sharp  coarse  sand.  The  sand  and  cement 
shall  be  mixed  in  a  box  dry;  then  wet,  tempered,  and  immediately  used. 

Comiiioii  Brlok-work.  All  walls  or  sections  colored  red  on  the  draw- 
ings or  otherwise  indicated  to  be  of  brick,  shall  be  of  selected,  first-quality, 
hard-burned  Chicago  sewer  brick — or  other  erjually  good  quality  approved  by 
the  architects.  The  above  (juality  of  brick  shall  be  used  throughout  the  entire 
work,  except  that  hollow  fire-clay  brick  shall  be  used  in  connection  with  all 
curtains  between  windows  on  eh^vat  ions  above  the  first  story,  and  for  the  back- 
ing of  all  stone-work  above  the  top  of  the  eighth-story  fioor  beams.  No  bats 
shall  be  used.  No  pres.sed  or  face  brick  will  be  reciuired  in  connection  with 
this  work. 

All  brick  shall  be  well  wet,  except  in  freezinc:  weather,  before  being  laid. 
Sach  brick  shall  be  laid  with  a  shove  joint,  in  a  full  bed  of  mortar,  all  inter* 
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fltices  being  thoroughly  filled;  and  where  the  brick  comes  in  connection  with 
anchors,  each  one  shall  be  "brought  home''  to  do  all  the  work  possible.  Up 
to  and  including  the  fifth  story,  every  fourth  course  shall  consist  of  a  beading 
course  of  whole  brick  extending  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the  waUs; 
above  the  fifth  story,  every  sixth  course  shall  be  a  heading  course.  All  mor- 
tar joints  shall  be  neatly  struck,  as  is  customary  for  *'  first-class  trowel  work." 
All  courses  of  brick- work  shall  be  kept  level,  and  the  bonds  shall  be  accurately 
preserved.  When  necessary  to  bring  any  course  to  the  required  height,  clip- 
ped courses  shall  be  formed,  as  in  no  case  shall  any  mortar  joints  finish  more 
than  one  half  inch  (^  )  thick.  All  brick-work  shall  be  laid  to  the  lines,  and 
each  tier  kept  plumb,  the  intention  being  that  none  of  the  window-frames  shall 
be  set  in  place  until  the  roof  is  on. 

All  lintels  over  openings  indicated  in  connection  with  brick  partition  walls 
in  basement  shall  be  of  steel  railroad  rails,  and  shall  be  furnished  and  set  in 
place  by  the  mason.  These  rails  shall  be  painted  one  coat  of  mineral  paint  be- 
ifore  being  brought  to  the  building. 

All  cut  stone  shall  be  backed  as  fast  as  the  superintendent  may  consider 
proper,  and  the  mason  shall  build  in  all  anchors  that  may  be  furnished  by  the 
contractor  for  the  cut  stone.  When  openings  or  slots  are  indicated  in  connec- 
tion with  walls,  the  size  and  position  of  the  same  shall  be  such  as  the  superin- 
tendent shall  direct,  unless  otherwise  shown.  This  contractor  shall  leave 
openings  to  receive  all  registers  that  may  be  required  in  connection  with  the 
heating  or  ventilating  system,  and  shall  also  leave  openings  in  connection  with 
the  corner  vaults  at  such  places  in  the  floor  and  ceiling  as  the  superintendent 
shall  direct. 

All  masonry  that  may  be  required  at  the  time  of  setting  the  boilers  shall  be 
furnished  and  set  in  place  by  the  contractor  for  steam-heating  apparatus. 

Mortar  for  Brick-work.  All  mortar  used  in  connection  with  sewer  brick, 
together  with  the  mortar  in  the  brick  parapet  walls  and  the  chimney  above 
the  roof  line,  shall  be  coinponed  of  two  (2)  parts  of  lime  mortar  -made  up  very 
poor, — and  one  .1)  j^art  of  lir.>l-(iufility  Utica  cement — or  other  equally  good 
approved  by  the  architrcts.  Said  mortar  shall  ])e  used  immediately  after  being 
mixed,  and  in  no  caM-  shall  any  be  used  that  has  stood  over  night.. 

The  rcmainini^  hrirk-work,  iuehniing  the  lire-brick  hereinafter  referred  to. 
shall  he  laid  in  moiiar  composed  of  best  slaked  lime  and  coarse  sharp  clean 
sand  of  appr(.)Vcd  ([ualily. 

Krifk  Arclu'S.  Where  arclies  are  indicated  in  connection  with  the  tirst- 
storv  banking  vault  or  in  connection  with  roadway  in  the  court  on  the  north 
front  of  building,  said  arches  shall  be  formed  with  common  brick  laid  in  row- 
lock courses,  regularly  bonded  [set;  >;  T88J.  The  mortar  for  this  work  shall  con- 
sist of  one  (1)  ])art  Portland  cement  and  three  i'S)  ])arts  clean  sharp  sand.  Each 
brick  shall  be  laid  with  a  shove  joint;  and  eacli  rowlock  course  shall  be 
cemented  on  top  at  the  time  of  laying  the  n(,'Xt  course.  Tlie  last  course  shall 
be  comente<l  on  to]».  aud  be  left  ready  to  receive  the  concrete  tloor  or  roadway 
— which  shall  be  provided  by  another  contractor. 

All  centers  that  may  be  lequired  in  connection  with  this  work  shall  be 
funnslieil  and  set  in  [)lace  by  the  car])enter:  and  none  of  said  centers  sliall  be 
removed  until  such  time  as  the  superintendent  sliall  direct.  After  the  same 
have  been  removed,  this  contractor  shall  thon^ughly  clean  down  all  face-work. 

All  iron  indicated  in  connection  with  this  work  shall  be  furui.shed  and  set 
in  place  b}-  the  contiactor  for  const ructioiuil  iron  work, — except  the  bearing 
plates,  which  shall  be  bedded  by  the  mason. 

Smoke  liritcliiii^*.  The  smoke  ])ritching  indicated  in  connection  with 
the  main  boiler-stack  will  be  furnished  and  set  in  place  by  the  cc^ntractor  for 
constructional  iron,  although  the  ma.son  shall  back  up  the  same  at  such  time 
as  the  superintt^nden?  shall  direct. 

Fire-brick.     The  lining  shown  to  stand  alone  in  connection  with  the 
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boiler  ctiimney  in  the  lower  stories  shall  be  laid  with  first-quality  fire-clay 
brick,  laid  in  stretcher  courses,  regularly  bonded,  with  headers  of  whole  brick 
sixteen  inches  (16")  apart  in  every  sixth  course  to  stay  the  linings,  care  being 
taken  to  preserve  the  air-space  indicated. 

All  fire-clay  brick  shall  be  laid  in  first-class  fire-clay  mortar,  each  brick 
being  laid  with  a  solid  joint  neatly  struck  on  each  side  with  a  trowel. 

Hollow  Fire-clay  Brick.  All  brick  used  in  connection  with  the 
spandrels  above  the  first  story  on  all  elevations,  together  with  all  backing  re- 
quired in  connection  with  the  stone  work  above  the  top  of  the  eighth-story  floor- 
bcaams,  shall  consist  of  first-quality,  hard-burned,  fire-clay,  hollow  brick,  equal 
in  quality  to  sample  to  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  architects.  Each  brick  shall 
be  laid  with  a  shove  joint.  This  contractor  shall  point  up  this  work,  and 
leave  the  surfaces  of  the  walls  smooth  and  ready  to  receive  plastering. 

Cutting  and  Fittine[«  This  contractor  shall  do,  promptly  and  at  the 
time  the  superintendent  so  directs,  all  cutting  and  fitting  that  may  be  required 
in  connection  with  the  mason- work  by  other  contractors  to  make  their  work 
come  right,  and  shall  make  good  after  them. 

Settinpr  Iron-work.  It  is  the  intention  that  all  constructional  iron- 
work i^all  be  furnished  and  set  in  place  by  another  contractor,  and  that  all  iron 
shall  be  hoisted  from  the  outside  of  the  building  by  means  of  a  derrick.  In 
setting  the  beams  and  columns  in  place,  the  mason  shall  keep  pace  with  the 
contractor  for  constructional  iron  work,  and  at  no  time  shall  the  mason  be  left 
one  story  behind  the  constructional  iron-work.  Each  beam,  girder,  or  column 
shown  to  rest  on  the  masonry  shall  be  provided  with  iron  plates  by  the  con- 
tractor for  constructional  iron,  said  plates  being  furnished  to  the  mason  at  the 
sidewalk;  and  the  mason  shall  set  the  same  in  place,  firmly  bedded  in  mortar, 
at  such  position  or  height  as  the  superintendent  shall  direct. 

AH  iron  wall-plates  that  may  be  required  to  receive  the  fire-clay  arches 
will  be  furnished  at  the  sidewalk  by  the  constnictional-iron  contractor;  and 
this  contractor  shall  set  each  in  such  position  and  at  such  height  as  the  super- 
intendent shall  direct. 

Cut  Stone.  All  parts  colored  blue  on  the  drawings,  or  otherwise  indi- 
cated to  be  of  stone,  or  usually  classed  as  cut  stone,  shall  be  furnished  and  set 
in  place  by  the  contractor  for  cut  stone.  The  same  shall  apply  for  the  terra- 
cotta roof-copings  indicated.  All  mortar,  staging,  or  hoisting  apparatus  that 
may  be  required  in  connection  with  this  work  shall  be  furnished  l^  the  con- 
tractor for  cut  stone.  All  cut  stone  will  be  set  from  the  outside;  but  the 
mason  shall  back  up  all  cut-stone  work  in  a  manner  approved  by  the 
superintendent. 

Laying  Masokrt  in  Fbebzing  Wbathsb. 

Masonry  shall  be  laid  in  freezing  weather  only  in  case  of  absolute  necea- 
sity,  and  then  only  by  permission  of  the  engineer.  When  necessary,  masonry 
may  be  laid  in  freezhig  weather,  provided  (1)  that  the  stone  or  brick  while 
being  laid  are  dry  and  perfectly  free  from  snow  or  ice;  (2)  that  there  is  added 
to  the  water  used  in  mixing  the  mortar  1  per  cent,  of  salt  for  each  Fahrenheit 
degree  below  freezing  ;  and  (8)  that  the  mortar  is  mixed  rather  dry.  Any 
masonry  laid  in  freezing  weather  shall  not  be  pointed  until  warm  weather 
in  the  spring.* 

^  For  additional  precautions  that  may  be  prescribed,  aee  H 141-148,  pages  l(tt-4. 
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Kote  1.  Labor  Be^nired  in  QnanTing.*  The  following  table  ahows  the 
labor  required  in  quarrying  the  stone  [gneiss]  for  the  Boyd  s  Comer  dam  on 
the  Croton  River  near  New  York  City.  The  stone  to  be  cut  was  split  out  with 
plugs  and  feathers. 


Labor  Rbquired  in 

Quarrying  Gneibs. 

KlVD  OF 

Labor. 

Days  per  Cubic  Tjad. 

Bough  stone. 

Stone  to  be  cut. 

Fomnan ..................  , .  ^ , . , , 

0.041 
0.880 
0.140 
0.086 
0.086 
0.141 
0.077 

0.114 

Drillers 

0.017 

1  AbOfAr*           T,    .           ,.,.,,.-    T    t    ,    T   .,  T    T    -    T    T    ,,-,,,,.    T,    , r          -    - 

0.429 

Blacksmiths 

0.108 

Tool-boy 

0.106 

Teams 

0.6:00 

Labor  loading  teams r , 

0.284 

Note  2.  Cost  of  Cntting  Oranite.f  "  Below  is  given  the  cost  of  cutting 
•several  kinds  of  masonry  for  the  New  York  Department  of  Docks,  in  1874-5, 
Between  December  1873  and  May  1875  with  an  average  force  of  40  stone- 
■ciittfTs,  2,065  yards  of  granite  of  the  following  kinds  were  cut  in  the  Depart- 
ment yard: 

"  1,524  yards  of  dimension  .stone  were  cut  into  headers  and  stretchers. 
This  stone  was  cut  to  lay  ^-ineh  beds  and  joints,  the  fac'es  being  pointed  work, 
with  a  chisel  draft  H-inches  wide.  The  headers  averaired  2  feel  on  the  face  bv 
3  feet  in  depth;  and  the  stretchers  averaged  0  feet  long  by  2  feet  deep,  the  rise 
being  20.  22,  and  26  inches  for  the  dillerent  courses.  The  avemge  time  of 
stone-cutter  cutting  one  cubic  yard  was  4.53  days  of  8  hours;  and  the  average 
cost  of  cutting  was  |27.54  per  cubic  yard  ($1.02  per  cubic  foot). 

"  810  yards  of  coping  were  cut  to  lay  i-inch  beds  and  joints,  pointed  on 
the  face  with  chisel  (h-aft  same  as  headers  and  stretchers,  and  8-cut  patent- 
hammered  on  toj).  with  a  round  of  3^  inches  radius,  the  dimen.sions  being  8 
feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  2^  feet  rise.  The  average  time  of  stone-cutter 
cutting  one  cubic  yard  was  (j.2()  days,  and  the  average  cost  of  cutting  $38.07 
])er  cul)ic  yard  (5^1.41  per  cubic  foot). 

"231  yards  of  springers,  keysiones,  etc..  for  arched  pier  at  the  Battery, 
were  cut.  These  stones  were  of  various  dimensions,  part  being  pointed  work 
and  part  (i-cnt  i)atent-hanimered.  The  averag<'  time  of  stone-cutter  cutting 
on(!  cu'!)ic  yard  was  6.88  davs.  niul  the  average  cost  of  cutting  was  ^41.85  i)er 
cubic  yard  (^1.55  per  cubic  foot). 

"  The  above  cost  of  cu*ting  includes,  besides  stone-cutter's  wages,  labor  of 
inoving  stone,  all  material  used — such  as  timber  for  rolling  stone,  new  tools, 
etc.. — shar7J<'ning  tools,  superintendence,  and  interest  on  stone-cutter's  sheds, 
blacksmith  shop,  derrick,  and  railroad.  The>e  ex|)enses.  in  per  cents,  of  the 
total  cost  of  cutting,  aie  as  follows:  superinlend(,'nce  5;  shurjK'ning  tools  15; 
labor  rolling    stones    30;     interest  on  slieds,    derrick,  and  railroad    1;    new 

♦  J,  .Jam»'s  Iv.  ('n»»'.s,  in  Trans.  .\in.  S«h'   of  C   E..  Vol.  III.,  pu^e  MJi 

+  From  an  ai'ticiy  by  VVm.  W.  Macluy,  iu  Trans.  Am,  Soc.  of  C.  E.,  Vol.  IV^.,  pp.  310-11. 
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tools  and  timber  for  rolling  stone  1;  total  52  per  cent.,  which,  added  to  the 
wages  paid  stone-cutters,  gives  the  total  cost.  During  the  last  year  stone- 
cutters were  required  to  do  at  least  12  superficial  feet  per  day  of  beds  and 
Joints,  or  its  equivalent  in  pointed  or  fine  cut  work.  Tlie  average  day's  work 
of  each  stone-cutter,  during  one  year  and  a  half  in  which  118,^  superficial 
feet  of  beds  and  joints  were  cut,  was  13.6  square  feet  per  day,  for  which  he 
received  $4.00. 

"  The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  granite  that  a  stone-cutter  can 
•cut,  in  a  day  of  8  hours. 

Labor  Required  in  Cutting  Granite. 


Kind  of  Work. 


Beds  and  Joints. 

Pointed  work  with  chiseled  margin,  lines 

all  round 

Pean-hammered 

i^ut  patent'bammered 

«.cut       **  ••         


NuMBSR  or  Superficial  Fset 


Constituting  a 
day's  work  of  8 
hours  in  stoue- 
yards  and  con- 
tract-workdone 
in  vicinity  of 
New  York  City. 


16 
10 

4  . 

6. 
5 


27 

15 


Required  as  a 
minimum 
day's  work 
by  the  De- 
partment of 
I)ocks,  New 
York. 


12 

I 

5 
4 
8 


5 
45 
61 
75 


Averaged  per 
dayof8hour8 
by  stone-cut- 
ters in  the 
Departm  e  n  t 
of  D o ck s , 
New  York. 


18.6 

8.5 
6.15 
5.22 
4.24 


Kote  3.  Cost  of  Cutting  Granite.*  The  average  day's  work  of  a  man 
in  cutting  the  face  of  granite  pitch-faced,  range,  squared-stone  masonry 
<§  197,  page  187)  of  the  Boyd's  Corner  dam,  as  deduced  from  three  and  a  half 
years' work  in  which  5,200  cubic  yards  were  cut,  was  6,373  t?quare  feet,  the 
dimensions  of  the  stones  being  1.8  feet  rise,  3.6  feet  lout,  and  2.7  feet  deep; 
and  the  average  day's  work  in  cutting  the  beds  to  lay  f-Tnch  joints  was  18.7 
■square  feet.  The  granite  coping,  composed  of  two  courses— one  of  12- inch 
lUe,  80-inch  bed,  and  3^-feet  average  length,  and  one  of  24-inch  i-ise,  48-inch 
bed,  and  2i-feet  average  length, — the  top  being  pean-hammered,  the  face 
beinff  rough  with  chisel  draft  around  it,  and  the  beds  and  joints  cut  to  lay 
^-incn  joints,  required  6.1  days'  work  of  the  cutter  per  cubic  yard. 

"  In  cutting  the  granite  for  the  gate-houses  of  the  Croton  Reservoir  at  Eighty- 
sixth  Street,  New  York  City,  in  1861-2,  the  minimum  day's  Avork  for  a  cutter 
was  fixed  at  15  superficial  feet  of  joint.  This  included  also  the  cutting  of  a 
chisel  draft  around  the  face  of  the  stone,  which  costs  per  linear  foot  about  ono 
fourth  as  much  as  a  square  foot  of  joint,  making  the  actual  limit  equivalent 
to  about  17.7  square  feet  of  joint.  On  this  work,  the  proportion  to  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  cutters  to  give  the  total  cost  was  as  follows,  the  average  for 
19  months'  work:  for  superintendence  8  per  cent.;  sheds  and  tools  7;  sharpen- 
ing tools  11;  labor  moving  stone  in  yard  10;  drillers  plugging  off  rough  faces 
4:  making  a  total  of  40  per  cent,  to  be  added. " 

Note  4.  Cost  of  Laying  Cat  Stone,  f  Most  of  the  cut  stone  was  laid  by 
one  mason,  more  than  two  not  being  employed  at  any  time.  The  mason's 
gang  also  shifted  derricks.  The  cost  of  hauling  stone  to  the  work  varied 
with  the  position  of  the  blocks  in  the  yard  and  whether  they  were  assorted 
there  into  courses  or  lay  promiscuously.  The  amount  of  labor  required  in 
laying  the  masonry  was  as  follows: 

•  From  an  nc<*onnt  of  th»*  oonRtructlon  of  the  Boyd's  Comer  dam  on  the  (.-roton  River 
u-  Nhw  York  City,  bv  J.  James  R.  Croes,  in  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  of  C.  E.,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  368-64. 
t  Ibkl.,  p.  a05. 
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Labor  RxtjoiHBD  nt  Latiko  Cut-stoke  Habojixt. 

A«oii!rt  pu  Cimq  Y.M. 

KlBDOV  LUUR. 

HlAiled  by  HbihI 

HoiiiHl  by  maua. 

5(t. 

10  to  X  ft. 

MtoSOtl. 

30 Id  con. 

o.»r 

1.070 

if    l¥, 

o.m         0  t3G 
o.iai 

OOM          ore* 

Honar  mlier.  dara  

I)-iTltlfiiii(li»ruien.ilarB 

S;iSi 

TeBni!-franif&nl,dA7a. .   ,.  . 

O.llfl 

SJiW 

Note  S.  Ciwt  of  BmldtiK  Stone  [or  Conoreu."  "  The  atone  [eoeisa]  for 
the  concrete  was  brukcu  in  be  aot  more  thnn  2  indies  io  il8  largest  aim  en  sioo. 
A  Blake  ElODe-brenker  of  15  Inch  jaw,  driven  by  u  IS  horse-power  eneine.  waa 
used.  The  stone,  which  was  obtained  from  tlie  surfuce  iitid  from  old  fence 
walig  in  Itie  vicinity  of  Ibe  work,  was  lough,  and  used  up  llie  Jaws  very  fast. 
A  movable  jaw  ordinarily  lasted  30  daya.  The  stone  was  delivered  to  the 
breaker  by  carts,  having  oeeii  tlrst  sledged  to  the  proper  si se — hImdui  12  inches 
square  by  6  inches  thick.  The  machioe.  when  running;  at  full  speed,  with 
one  man  feeding,  two  meu  supplying  him  witli  stone,  oue  keeping  the  screen 
clear  and  helpitjg  to  [ill  barrows,  two  wheeling  away  the  sloiie,  and  one  on 
the  dump,  could  break  144  cubic  feet  in  an  hour,  or  at  the  rate  of  54.4  cubic 
yarda  per  day  of  10  hours.  This  excessive  speed  was  kept  up,  however,  on^j- 
aa  lone  as  it  was  known  that  an  inspector  was  timing  it.  The  average  n» 
ot  breaking  for  the  last  year  was  8.8  cubic  yards  per  hour,  which  may  bo 
assiimedBSIbecfonoTiilcjil  lute  for  Ihe  l.Vinrb  miichtiie.  Tlie  Inrgesl  machine 
<20-iu<'lil  will  hreiik  »  cubic  )Hrds  per  hour,  if  fcdliiH]iil  oipatily";  but  B  cubic 
yards  per  bour  Is  more  economical,  1'be  foilowiug  table  gives  the  coat  la 
time  of  breaking  the  stone: 

Labor  REquiBBD  in  Bkeakiho  Stonk  for  Cuncrbtk. 


.,„„L^. 

D*Te  FBR  Cubic  Yau,. 

1667      1      18.8 

lata        18TO 

0  04.    1      0^ 

o;o«i  ;   (i:os7 
o.aso  1    o.isg 

ir  j  iT 

o.a* 

OMK 
0.0*7 

AT 

Lsborcra  loadTug  cartst 

Com  hftull..K  ." 

Brtalcing;      EnelneaDd  mscblDet 

o:oM 

o!oM 

AverBKe  number  of  uubic  yards  broken  per  dar,  - 

S8.0 

17  niAtiy  fence- wal]  si 


•  Fmm  an  necount  of  ihe  conatrucHon  of  Ibe  B 
nearSi-w  YopWCily.byJ.  Janie«B.  Croes,  ItiTran 

t  ■'TUedllfi-rMiclniaedKlnB  is  accounted  fort 

KiniiM  were  uHed.  nhlch  iiee-li'd  no  iledginK.  but  vere  nam  lo  cruKi  . 

[  liK  uiiarry.  wlilch  required  vleilelne.  nas  almost  eiclualvely  uvd.  In  1S60  utone-vard  and 
quarry  aHlls  irerK  iisi-d.  In  H^yOtheNtonevssquaniedforUle  breaker;  and  eonsFonrntlT 
nearly  All  H  it  wati  sledged.    Tbe  cartliie  and  tending  varied  In  the  aame  way  as  above,  tor 

t  iDCludea  cost  of  eOEJae  drircr  and  helpers,  fuel  and  repajra  o(  ejgloe— about  O.QB  of 
Ihe  wages  ot  a  day  laborer  per  cubic  yard. 
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Note  0.  Coft  of  Imbedding  Large  Stones  in  Conerete.*  "The  lareeuD- 
wrought  stone  1ai<i  in  the  concrete,  from  the  foundations  to  within  45  feet  of 
the  top  of  the  dam,  were  set  in  full  mortar  beds  and  the  surfaces  plastereil 
lust  before  concrete  was  laid  around  them.  The  setting  was  done  mostly  by 
laborers,  one  mason  superintending.  The  cost  in  day's  work  per  cubic  yaril 
wfts  fts  follows : 


Labor  Required  to  Iscbed  Large  Stones  in  Concrete. 


Kino  or  Labor. 


Foreman  (nuMOD) 

Laborers  eettin^ 

**        plasteiiiiii:  

**        mixing  mortar 

**        atderrick 

*'        loading  teams 

Teams  tranqwnmg  stone 

Total  quantity  laid,  cubic  yards. 
Per  cent,  of  wkiole  mass 


DATS  psa  Cubic  Yako. 

1807 1 

1868 1 

0.040 

0.057 

0.208 

0.142 

0.066 

0.066 

0.078 

0.063 

0.888 

0.254 

■    ■    a    • 

0.805 

0.160 

0.073 

1,284 

2,863 

88.0 

36.6 

*' The  cost  of  the  mass  of  concrete  and  large  stone,  as  laid  in  1867.  was 
%9k  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  concrete  alone;  and  in  1868  it  was  84}  per 
cent  of  such  cost.  If  the  large  stones  do  not  exceed  25  per  cent,  of  the  mass, 
the  cost  of  the  mass  is  rcduc^  about  10  per  cent,  below  concrete  cost,  while 
its  fpecific  gravity  is  increased  about  8  per  cent. " 

Note  7.  Cmshinif  Strength  of  Sewer  Pipe.  Experiments  made  at 
Chicago  in  1879  by  W .  D.  liotchkiss,  and  reported  to  the  author  by  Black- 
mer  and  Post,  of  bt.  Louis,  gave  the  strength  of  ordinary  sewer-pipe  as  fol- 
lows, when  tested  as  described  on  page  408:  one  12-inch  and  tive  1  Scinch 
pipes  failed  at  an  average  pressure  of  8,504  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  of  horizontal  sec- 
tion; and  two  12-inch  and  two  15-inch  were  not  crushed  by  an  average  pres- 
sure of  9,068  lbs.  per  sq.  ft. 

Note  8.  Holding  Power  of  Drift  Bolts.  According  to  experiments 
made  under  the  author's  direction, §  the  average  holding  power  of  a  l-inch 
round  rod  driven  into  a  J  {-inch  hole  in  pine,  perpendicular  to  the  grain,  is 
601  pounds  per  linear  inch  (3  tons  per  linear  foot);  and  under  the  same  con- 
ditions the  holding  pi»\ver  of  oak  is  1,800  pounds  per  linear  inch  (7.8  tons  per 
linear  foot).  The  holding  power  of  a  bolt  driven  parallel  to  the  grain  is 
almost  exactly  half  as  much  as  when  driven  perpendicular  to  the  grain.  If 
the  holding  power  of  a  1-inch  rod  in  a  ff-inch  hole  be  designated  as  1,  the 
holding  power  in  a  }}-inch  hole  is  1.69.  in  a  }{-inch  hole 2.13,  and  in  a  ||-inch 
hole  1.09.     The  holciing  i)ower  decreases  very  rapidly  as  the  bolt  is  withdrawn. 

Another  series  of  experiments!  using  round  and  S4.[unre  drift- lx)lts  in  the 
same  size  iioles  shows  tiiHt  round  drift-bolts  huve  Uw  Advantage  nrer  square 
ones,  both  in  ultimate  holdinir  i)ower  und  in  holdini;  power  per  pound  of 
metal. 

•  J.  JamM  R.  Crf>^s  in  Tran-*.  Am.  RfH\  of  C.  E..  Vol.  III..  ],.  :»2. 

t  Stone  lowered  an  aTPraKe  of  *JU  feet . 

t  One  half  loweretl  r>  feet:  one  quarter  swiinK  in  level ;  one  quarter  hoiated  6  feet. 

I  Selected  papeni  of  the  Civil  Knifineers*  Club  of  the  UuiTersity  of  Illinois.  No.  4,  pred» 

■or  of  The  Technoqrnph.  pp.  r»*-r>*<. 

I  2^  Ttehnoyrapk,  UoiverHity  of  Illioois,  No.  5,  pp.  39-41. 
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ABIT— ABC 
Abutments  of  arches,  dJmeosionB  of  eadg^ 

8tip!uity,  empirical  formulas  for,  4W 
theory  of.  m 
Abutments  of  bridges,  contents,  887,  861, 868 
detailed  plans,  8M,  860, 862 
foundation,  864 
goieral  form,  868 
quality  of  masonry,  866, 886 
T-abutment,  868 
contents,  868 
detailed  plan,  86S 
U-abutment.  869 
contents,  861 
detailed  plan,  860 
wing  abutment,  866 
contents,  857 
detailed  plan,  866 
Air-chamber,  filling,  297 
Air-lock,  for  pneumatic  pile,  9B1 
for  pneumatic  caisson,  884, 291,  890 
position,  890 
Arcn,  abutment  of,  stability,  498, 499 
backing,  606 
brick,  510 

center,  camber,  588 
definitions,  515 

examples.  Cabin  John  arch,  695 
stone  bridges, 
tunnel  arch.  518 
Washington  bridge,  684 
load  supported,  516 
outline  forms.  519,  590, 689 
striking,  method,  528 
time.  587 
culvert,  410 
cost,  484 
examples,  484 
Atchison,  T.  &  8.  F.,  segmental,  489 
cost,  488 
semi-circular,  489 
cost,  487 
Chioigo,  K.  &  N.,  semi-circular,  427 

cost.  486 
Illinois  Central,  semi-circular,  484 

cost,  485 
standard  segmental,  489 
cost,  488 
junction  of  wings  to  body,  480 
masonry,  cost  of,  157, 150,  160 

quality  of,  488 
specifications,  foundations,  488, 688 
masonry.  488,  581 
paving,  148 
segmental  vs.  semi-circular,  421 
splay  of  wings,  410 
definition,  of  kinds  of  arches,  441 
of  parts  of  an  arch,  440 


ABC 

Artdies,  dimensions  of  abutments,  605 
of  arches,  608 
rules  derived  from  practice,  494 
thickness  of  abutment,  409 
thickness  at  crown,  American  prat 
tice,496 
English  practice,  496 
French  practice,  496 
thickness  at  springltag,  498 
drainage  606 
elastic,  theorr  of.  491 
engravlnn,  oiD5 
inverted,  for  foundations,  218 
loint  of  rupture,  467 
line  of  resistance,  definition,  448 
kxsation,  458 
hypothesis  of  least  preesure,  564 
hypothesis  of  least  crown  tfaxust,  465 

joint  of  rupture,  457 
Navier*s  principle,  466 
Winkler's  hypothesis,  468 
masonry,  488 
backing,  606 
co6t7l57, 150, 160 
specifications,  brick,  176,  177 
stone,  488,  515.  581 
relieving  arches  for  retaining  walla,  869 

hi  spandrel  filling,  606 
spandrel,  filling,  q,  v.,  606 
stability,  criteria  of  safety,  447 
conclusion,  468 
crushing,  448 
opm  Joints,  461 
maximum  pressure,  451 
unit  pressure,  449 
roution.  448 
slkling,  468 
theories,  466 
elastic  arch.  491 
external  forces.  444 
method  of  employing,  460 
method  of  failure.  440 
rational  theory,  466 
criterion,  478 
symmetrical  load.  466 
general  solution,  406 
special  solution,  469 
unsymmetrical  loisd,  471 
8cheiner*s  theory,  474 
algebraic  solution,  475 
erroneoiffi  solution,  480 
graphical  solution,  479 
reliability.  481 
Rankine's  theorv,  488 
curvature  of  linear  arch,  489 
method  of  applying,  487 
reliability.  480 
various  theories  reterred  to,  491 
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Cement  tests,  streofcth,  niiziog  the  mortar,  71 
rapidity  of  applying^  the  stress,  78 
water  required,  68 
weight,  54,  66 

Oentrffuffal  pump,  964 

Center  of  foundation,  proper  position  of, 

Center  of  gravity  of  trapezoid,  to  And,  818 
Center  of  pressure  on  foundation,  20ai 
Channeling  and  wedging,  quarrying  by,  1S3 
Chisel,  pitching,  127    ' 
Hplittins^  128 
tooth,  1^ 
Chicago,  K.  &  N.  arch  culvert,  427,  486 
Co-efflcient  of  friction,  foundations,  276 

masonry,  815 
Coffer-dam,  definition.  258 
construction,  258,  880 
double,  261 

Havre  de  Grace  bridge,  289 
iron,  261 
leakage,  262 
movable,  261 

process,  for  foundations,  214,  258 
Compreiwed  air,  physiological  effect.  2M 
Coinprfssed-alr   process   for    foundations, 

tee  Foundations,  pneumatic. 
Concrete,  106 
aggregate,  107 
cost,  112t;,  157,  160,265 
depositing  under  water,  112o 
estimates,  data  for,  112/ 
ecoiiom  ics  of ,  113a 
ingredients  for  a  yard,  112^,  112^ 
laving.  !12n 
mixing.  112m 
proportions,  theory  of,  109 
Strength,  112p 
compressive,  112p 
transverse,  112tc 
water  required,  IIS^ 
weight,  112v 
Concrete  and  piles  for  foundations,  264 
^nnecticut  brown-stone,  30 
-,.— ^•,  ISti 

Cost,  see  the  article  in  question. 
Coulomb's  tlieory  of  retaining  wall,  841 
Cover  stones  for  box  culverts,  306 
theory  for  thickness,  396 
formulas,  899 
practical  data,  401 
Cramps,  186 
Craudall.  127 
Crib  for  coffer-dam,  260 
Culvert,  arch,  «ee.Arch. 
iron  pipe,  412 
construction,  412 
cost,  416 

dimensions  of  the  pipe,  418 
end  walls,  contents  of,  414 
examples,  414,  415 
large.  416 

weight  of  the  pipe,  418 
atone  oox,  896 
Canadian,  406 
contents,  403,  404,  405 
cost,  405 

cover  stones,  q.  v..  896 
dimensions,  403,  404,  405 
double,  405 
end  walls,  898 
examples,  403.  404,  406 
foundation,  397 
masonry,  quality  of,  401 
specifications,  401,  531 
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Culvert,  stone  box.  Standard  form,  408,  406 
West  Shore  R.  R.,  4(tt,  404 
timber  box.  417 
timber  barrel,  418 
vitrified  pipe,  407 
constniction,  406 
cost  of  the  pipe,  410 
end  walls,  409 
examples,  411 
material  required,  411 
strength  of  the  pipe,  408 
water-way  required,  391 
formulas,  %» 
for  quantity  of  flow,  894 
Meyer's  for  the  area,  894 
TaA>ot*s  for  the  area,  394 
practical  method  of  finding,  895 
Cusning  pile  foundation,  255 
Cylindrical  surface,  method  of  forming  in 
stone,  129 

Dam.  arched  vs.  gravity,  880 
bibliography,  SM 
curved  gravity,  831 
earth,  885 
gravity,  811 
masonry,  811 
arched,  811 
Cain's  profile,  829 
classification,  811 

gravitv.  condition  for  stabilil*  of,  818 
crushing.  820 
maximum  pressure,  322 
tension  in  masonry,  384 
limiting  pressure,  825 
nomenclature,  812 
overturning.  817 
by  moments,  317 
by  resolution  of  forces,  380 
plan,  389 
arched  va.  gravity,  880 
curved  gravity,  281 
straight  crest  va.  straight  toe, 
pressure  allowable,  825 
profile,  826 
Cain^s,  829 
Krants's,828 
method  of  finding.  887 

Suaker  Bridge,  lOS 
ing,  818 
quality  of  mason^  888 
when  employed,  306 
width  on  top,  826 
rock-fill.  884 
cost,  887 

when  employed,  886 
stone-filled  timber  crib,  886 
Dimension  stones,  186 
Disk  piles,  described,  818 

bearing  power,  849 
Dorchester  sandstone,  80 
Dow«*l,  186 
Dredges,  871 
Milroy,  878 

Morris  &  Cumnilng's,  878 
mud  pump.  892 
Dredging  thro'  tubes,  871 
Drift  bolts,  described,  258 

holding  power,  858 
Drills  used  in  quarrying,  118 
Dynamite.  121 
driving  piles  with.  827 

Eads*  mud-pump.  898 
Efflorescence  on  brick-work,  181 
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I,  aoi,  MO 
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Foundation,  under  water,  S67 

vacuiiDiprocess,  878 

wind,  effect  of,  804 
Freeziog  of  mortar,  100 
Freezing?  weather,  specification  for  layinit 

mattonry  in,  518 
Freezing  urocess  for  foundations,  q.  ▼.,  807 
Friction-clutch  pile^ driver,  22A 
Friction,  coefHcient  of,  for  foundations, 

for  masonry,  315 
Fiictional  retUstance  in  sinking  foundations, 

q.  v.,  847,  248,  •,'75,  £97 
Frost  batter,  864 

Grand  Forks  pivot  pier,  880 
Oriilaire.  215 
Uroui,  oO 
Ounpowder,  119 

cost,  190 

efficiency  In  blasting,  120 
Ounpowder  piie-driTer,  886 

Hammer,  bush,  186 

face.  185 

hand,  187 

patent,  187 
Haunch  of  an  arch,  defined,  440 
Havre  de  Grace  bridge,  pneumatic  founda- 
tions of,  886 

airlock,  891 

caisson,  886 

coffer-dam,  889 

cost,  808 

dimensions,  890 

f  rictiunai  resistance,  897 

guiding  the  caisson,  896 

machinery.  890 

materials,  quantity  of,  890 

mudpump,  898 

rate  of  sinking,  895 
Henderson  bridge,  top  of  pier,  884 
Hydraulic  cement,  Mee  Cement. 
Hydraulic  lime,  M,  88 

Ice,  effect  on  Htability  of  pier,  868 
Illiuoia  Central  arch  culverts,  484,  435 
Impervious  brick- work,  178 
Impervious  mortar,  101 
Independent  piers  for  foundations,  904 
IntradoH,  defined,  440 
Inverted  nrcli  for  foundation,  318 
Iron  cofTer-ilam,  861 

Iron  cylinders  for  foundations,  bearing  pow- 
er of.  883 

cost,  808.  H04 

frietional  resistance  in  sinking,  876 

method  of  sinking,  874,  881 
Iron  piles,  816 

Jet  vt.  hammer  pile-driver,  899 
Joint  of  rupture,  defined,  457 
method  of  finding,  457 
Petit's  theory,  468 

Krants*s  profile  for  masonry  dams,  898 

Laitance.  119p 
Lake  Superior  sandstone,  81 
Lateral  yieldiiig  of  foundations,  966 
leakage  of  coffer-dams,  968 
Lims,  cost,  SO 

data  for  estimates,  86 

described,  49 

hydraulic,  51 
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Lime,  preserving,  60 

testing,  80 

weight  per  barrel,  50 
Lime  mortar,  81 

strength.  91 
Lime-cement  mortar,  100 

Machines,  pile-driving,  991 
Masonry,  ashlar,  see  Ashlar, 
brick,  aee  Brick, 
co-efficient  of  friction,  315 
cost,  actual  arch  culvert,  167, 100 
bridge  pier,  157,  160 
railroad  masonry,  157, 160 
stone.  155 

outting,  156 
summary,  160 
timnel  masonry,  157 
U.  8.  public  buildings, 
cutting  the  stone,  156 
masonry  complete,  156 
cost,  estimated,  158 
aslUar,  154 
dressing,  158 
auanrying,  158 
nioble,  155 
dresshig,  158 
quarrying,  153 
definitions  of  kinds,  136 
footings,  off-sets  for,  808 
general  rul<M  for,  138 
measurement,  biick,  178, 599 

stone.  151,  589.  539 
mortar  required  pertyard,  87 
off-sets  for  footin»rs,  806 
pedestal,  specifications  for,  886 
speciflcaiion-',  §ce  Specifications. 
squared-sUine.  see  Sikiuared-stoue. 
stone,  aee  Stone, 
strength  of.  148 
brick,  compretwive,  164 

transverse,  1 67 
stone,  allowed  prft*Aure,  149 
safe  pressure,  l-M) 
rubble,  see  Rubble, 
weight  of,  9U0 
Measurement  of  mssonry,  brick,  179,  690 

stone,  161,  599,  589 
Medina  sandstone,  31 
Mortar,  absorptive  power,  81 
amount  required  per  yard  of  masonry,  89 
cement,  change  of  volume  in  setting,  69, 
cement-lime.  100  [TSd,  78e,  78g 

co-efficient  of  elasticity  of,  14 
compression  of,  104 
cost,  95 

ehMticity,  14,  104, 
estimates,  data  for,  80 
freezing;  effect  of,  10(8 
grout,  W 

hydraulic  cement,  88 
hydraulic  lime,  89 
ingredients  for  a  yard,  88 
Impervious  to  water,  101 
lime,  81 

lime-cement,  100 
natural  vs.  Portland,  09, 96 
Portland  v».  natural,  99,  96 
proportioning,  method  of,  88 
re- tempering,  99 
strength.  87 
adhesive.  93 
coinpreitMive.  9*2 
iiifreases  with  age,  91 
tensile,  90 
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Pump*,  centrifugal,  264 
for  waier-jfttjpile-driver,  828 
mudpump,  292 
pulsometer,  264 
Bteam  siphon,  263 

Quarrying.  116 

by  channeling:  and  wedging,  U8 

by  explosives,  117 

by  hand  tools,  116 
Quoin,  defined,  196 

Bailroad  masonry,  dassiflcatioiL,  jd8 
cost,  ir>7.  160 
specifications,  529,  584 
Rankine's  theory  of  the  arch,  482 
Relieving  archeu  for  retaining  walls, 
Resistance,  frictional,  in  sinking   founda- 
tions, 247,  248,  275,  297 
Retaining  wails.  Coulomb's  theory,  811 
definitions,  888 
difficulties  in  theories,  880 
dimensiotia,  empirical  rules  for, 
Benj.  Baker's,  849 
English,  349 
TraulwineX  349 
drainage,  350 
failure,  method  of,  888 
laiuMif ».  851 
Rankine's  theory,  348 
stability,  theory  of,  880, 840 
applicability  of,  848 
asMumptions  necessary,  810 
Coulomb's  theonr,  841 
surcharged  wall,  848 
reliability.  813 
Rankine's  theory,  348 
Weyrauch's  theory,  848 
general  foriTiula,  844 
horizontal  earth-surfaoe,  846 
surcharge,  845 
reliability,  '^6 
Weyrauch's  theory,  q.  ▼.,  848 
Riprap.  148.  582 

cost,  167, 160 
Rubble  masonry,  145 
cost,  157, 160 
ooursed.  187 

mortar  required  per  yard,  80, 146 
specifications,  147,  681,  686,  541 
uncoursed,  187 

Sand,  amount  per  yard  of  mortar,  88 
cost,  79fc 

data  for  estimates.  86 
foundations,  used  for,  197, 198 
requiiites  for  good,  796 
cleanness,  79c 
durability.  796 
fineness,  79rl,  79i 
sharpness,  796 
voids,  790,  79i 
weight,  70i,  79k 
Band^ift,  201 
Sand. pump,  292 

Sandstones,  those  most  frequently  used,  81 
ScheflSer's  theory  of  arch,  474 
Schuylkill  bridge.cost  of  pneumatio  pfles,808 
Screw-piles,  described,  217 

bearing  power,  249 
Seasoning  Of  stone,  18 
Sewers,  brick  arches  for, 
Philadelphia  standard,  618 
Washington  standard,  614 
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Sewer-pipe,  cost.  410 ' 
strength,  406,  547 
weight,  410 
Sibley  bridge,  guiding  the  caisson,  296 

piers,  specifications  for,  881 
Skew  arcn,  defined,  442 
Slope-wall  masonry,  147 
cost,  157,  160 
specifications,  147,  581 
Soap  and  alum  wash  for  brick-work,  178 
Soffit,  defined,  440 
Soil,  bearing  power  of,  188 
clay,  190 
rock.  188 
sand,  192 

semi-liquid  soil,  198 
summary,  194 
testing,  method  of,  187 
examining,  method  of,  186 
improving,  method  of,  195 
Spandrel,  defined,  440 
filling,  arches  in,  508 
drainage  of,  506 
Specifications, 
arch  culvert  masonry,  483,  681 
architectural  masonry,  584, 689 
ashlar,  142,  580 
box  culverts,  401,  581 
brick -work,  arches,  177, 582 
buildings,  175,  541 
sewers,  176 
bridge  piers,  881 
cement,  78d,  78e,  78/,  78^,  79h 
concrete,  532,  535,  540 
foundations,  432,  588 
masonry, 
arch  culvert,'488 
ashlar,  142 
brick-work,  175, 177 
buildings,  architectural,  680 

railroad.584 
pfkving,  148 
pedestal,  886 
pier,  801. 

rubble,  147,  581,  586,  541 
slope-wall,  147 
squared-stone,  144 
paving.  148 
piers,  881,  589 
piles,  220.  538 

rubble  masonry,  147,  581,  686, 541 
slope-wall  masonry,  147,  581 
squared-stone  masonry,  144, 580, 588 
Splicing  piles,  221 
SquarM-stone  masonry,  148 
definitions,  187 
pitched-face,  187 
qiiarry-face,  187 
range  work,  137 
mortar  required  per  yard,  144 
specifications.  144,  580,  588 
Standard  arch  culvert,  249 
contents,  433 
cost,  488 
dimensions.  483 
Standard  stone-box  culvert,  408 
contents,  403 
cost,  405 
dimensions.  408 
St.  Qenevieve  sandstone.  81 
St.  Louis  bridge  foundations,  297 

maximum  pressure  on,  377 
Steam  pile-driver,  224 

drop-nammer  vn.  steam,  225 
Steam  siphon,  268 
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O^IISSON,  CRIB  AND  COFFER-DAM. 

Havre  de  Grace  Bridge, 
for  tbxt,  8be  faob  28& 


Gerhard's  Guide   lo  Sanitary   II  oiise- inspect  ion Iflmo,  1  00 

Goodrich's  Economical  DiBpOBol  of  Tottos'  Refiiee...Deiny  8vo,  3  60 

Huea'i  Filtration  of  Public  Water-Buppliec 8fo,  3  00 

Kierated'a  Sewage  Diap«*l 12iiio,  1  26 

Leach's   Tlie   Inspection   and   Anal.v^JH   of    Food   witli    Speuiul 

Reiprence  to  State  Control.    '(/»  pivpaivtion.) 
Mason'8   Water-supply.     (Considered   Principally  from   ■   Sui- 

itury  telundpoint,     3d  Edilion,  EewritUn 8vo,  4  m 

"       Examination    of   Water.      (Chemical    and    Bacterio- 

lomraiL)    12mo,  1  26 

Meiriman's  Elementa  of  Sanitarv  Engineering 8vo,  2  00 

Nichola'a  Water-aupply.     (Consi-dered  Mainly  from  a  Chemical 

and  Sanitary  BtandpointM)      (1883.)  8bo,  2  SO 

Ogden'a  Sewer  Design 12mo,  2  00 

■  Price's  Handbook  on  Sanitation 12mo,  1  50 

Richnrda'a  Coat  of  Food.    A  Study  in  Dietariea 12mo,  1  OS 

Richard*  and  Woodman's  Air,  Water,  and  Food  from  a  Sani- 
tary   Standpoint 8vo,  2  00 

Richards'*  Cost  of  Living  as  Modifled  by  Sanitary  Science.  12mo,  1  00 

•  RiqIiHrds  Had  VVillinmfls  The  Diel,iiy  Computer Bvo,  1  50 

Rideal't  Sewage  and  Bacterial  Purification  of  Sewage 8vo,  3  60 

Tumeaure  and  Russell's  Public  Water-supplies 8vo,  5  00 

Whipple's  Microscopy  of  Drinking-water 8vo,  3  60 

Woodiiull'B  Note*  on  Military  Hygiene 18mo,  1  60 


MISCEIXAHEOUS. 

Barker's  Deep-sea  Soundings 8vo,  2  00 

ftnmont's  Geological  Guide-book  of  the  Rooky  Mountain  Bx- 

oursjon    of    the    International    Congress    of    Gealogists. 

Large  8vo.  I  60 

Ferrel's  Pojiulnr  Trpatisp  on  the   Winds Svo,  4  00 

Haines's  American  Railway  Management 12mo,  Z  GO 

Mott's  Composition,  Digestibility,  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Food. 

Mounted  chart,  1  26 

"      Fallacy  of  the  Present  Theory  of  Sound 16rao,  1  00 

Ricketts's  History  of   Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.   1824- 

1B04 Small    8vo,  3  00 

Rotherham's  Emphaaised  New  Testament Large  8vo,  2  00 

"            Critical  Emphasised  New  Testament 12mo,  1  JO 

Steel's  Treatise  on  the  Diaeaaes  ot  the  Dog Svo,  3  60 

Totten'a  Important  Question  in  Metrology 8vo,  2  60 

The  World's  Columbian   Exposition   of   1893 4to,  100 

Worcester  and  Atkinson.     Small  Hospitals,  Establishment  and 

Maintenance,  and  Suggestions  for  Hospital  Architecture, 

with  Plans  for  a  Small  Hospital 12mo,  1  25 


HEBEEW    AND    CHAIJ»:E    TEXT-BOOKS. 

Green's  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language 8vo, 

"        Elementary   Hebrew   Grammar 12mo, 

"        Hebrew  Chrestomathy 8to, 

Geseniua'a  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.     (Tregelles.) Small  4to,  half  n 

l^tlcris's  Hfbrciv  liiblc 


